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Aet.  I.— jFferftj.  Translated  from  tie  Hebrew  ^  mth  Notes ^  w- 
pianatory  andcriticaL  By  Samuel  Lard  Bishop  <f  Rudsesteri  Zvo* 
il.ts.     Robson;     x8oi. 

1  HE  right  retetend  prelate  petseveres  in  his  cluddatibh  of 
Hebrew  literature  j  arid  the  work  before  us  is  made  the  ground 
of  a  dedication  to  the  king,  from  which  we  shall  eitract  me  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  paragraph.  ,  ^    ■    '.«:"-:.' 

*  If  the  execution  of  the  wpl^:*;  pjigicbe  Supposed*  Vo*  Be  at  all 
^swerable  to  the  aignity  and  moment, of  th^^sac^ed .argument ;  and, 
aifar  aS  may  be.  attainable  in  a  trangjAt(0ri;:t6*iheiiTOe  and  sublimity 
of  the  style  in  the  original ;  the  pre'sent  m'ight^se^Bnjiot  too  mean  to  ' 
he  brought  before  i  monafch j  wT^o  fe;'  hye^^a  'bri^t  example  of  ■ 
piety,  in  times  when  piety  has  be^B^eoe'raIi3r'I^tig&ed  to  adorn ;  and 
wiH  be  recorded  in  the  truthrtelling  page  of  history,  a$  the  patron  of 
tic  sciences  and  the  arts,  and,  under  God,  the  powerful  protector  of 
tjic  rights  of  ciVil  government  and  of  the  ChriStikn' church  (institu- 
tions in  their  origin  edUally  divine),  in  an  age  when  a  general  spirit  of 
inarchy  and  atheism,  threatened  tb  re-barbarise  the  life  of  fellen  man, 
try  the  shbversion  of  all*  social  drden  bt  oUiterating  the  natural  di- 
stinction^ of  right  and  wrong,  by  the  studied  mis^usc  and  perversion  of 
all  learning  and  j^hilosophy^  and  by*  the  total  extinction  of  all  rcU« 
^n;'    f.iiii  ,  .  ' 

St.  Jerome  pleaded  iii  exteniiatidn  of  his  defective  style,  tliat, 
instead  of  stiidying  Ihe  periods  bf  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  he 
was  iiiunersed  in  researches  which  were  a  fatal  bar  to  thd  em- 
bellishments pdssesstd  by  pagan  oi'ators ;  arid  it  should  s6em, 
from  the  paragraph  we  have  now  selected,  that  his  lordship  was 
impressed  with  a  similar  cbnceptibh:  Like  a  Hebrew  prophet, 
id  appear*  carried  away  by  the  tapidity  of  his  idead^  He  begins 
^th  a  conviction  of  die  importance  6t  the  work  before  him:  he 
Hcxt,  aiid  very  naturally^  conceives  it  ehritled  to  royal  favour : 
the  original  subject  is  now  completely  superseded  by  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  amiable  qualities  df  me  soverci|ri ;  and  tiiese  possess 
Us  mind  till  the  French  revolution  unluckily  comes  across  him ; 
when,  forgetting  he  was  vnriting  a  dcciic^itiori,  he  rUshes  for- 
ward into  a  philippic^ 
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In  the  course  of  the  work  we  are  indulged  with  many  tiiiiilar 
flights,  of  which  some  are  ezpifessed  with  a  spirit  of  such  super- 
Ittive  in<UmatiQn  as  to  become  truly  )u<Ucroas,  and  at  which  it 
ss  with  di^culty  we  vefrain  from,  smiBng.  The  worshippers  of 
the  calves,  set  u]p  by  Jeroboam,  are  apostrophised  for  their  folly 
by  the  prophets  m  the  severest  terms ;  but  the  nature  of  their 
idolatry  seems  to  have  remained  a  secret  ttt!  revealed  to  the  n^lf 
reverend  author  before  us^  who  thus  ofl«rs  us  his  instruction. 

<  These  calves  of  Jerahoam^s,  by  the  way,  seem  to  have  been  mut^ 

lated  imitations  of  the  cherubic  emblems.    Thus  they  were  very  sig- 

'  nificant  symbols  of  a  religion  founded  on  misbdlieff  and  upon  the  se& 

conceit  of  nstunl  reason,  diacardistf  rcvcktion,  and»  by  its  bo^sl^A 

poi^er^  fonuiig  enroocons  mUous  ^the  Godhead. 

*  The  cherubim  of  the  temple,  and  thd  calves  of  Dan  and  Bethel, 
^ere  both  hieroglyphical  figures ; — ^the  one  of  God's  institution ;  the 
other  of  man%  iji  direct  contravention  of  the  second  commiadmeiit». 
The  chetuh  was  a  compound  figure ;  the  calf  single.  Jeroboam^ 
therefore,  and  his  subjects  were  unitarians.  And  when  his  descen- 
dants added  to  the  idolatry  of  the  calves  ^e  wonhip  of  Bad,  they' 
became  ma(^riaflkt;^l^icfr  t}iQn)^t<HKieat  pa^^  ijlolatrf  was  nei» 
thernpre  nbT  Sii»  ijJvi  an  Uttgg;orfsqi  jnataaaisnu  The  deifieatipn 
of  dead  men  was  tjic  conviiffiifi!  of  la£er'pcriods  of  idolatry,  when  ido- 
laters had  fbigottetf  fbe4{MdAim«df  their  oqginal  symbols  and  their 
origin4  rites.  .It  VarpiyCi3ier3oie  without  reason  that  the  ancient 
fathers  conside^^^tl5i.*tf:  thr  ten  tribes  as  a.  general  type  of. 
heresy.'    ?•«••  ••••••:*..::..; 

His  lordship  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  cadf  moul^  \rf 
Aaron  was  anterior  to  the  cherubs  of  the  temple,  and  that  the 
sin  of  Jeroboam  was  similar  to  that  (^  the  IsraeKtes  in  the  desert;, 
viz.  an  attempt  to  ri^present  the  Godhead  under  a  visible  form»^ 
and  the  degrading  adoration  of  a  creature  in  place  of  the  creator. 
*The«eaie  thy  gods  I'  said  Aaron  to  the  house  of  Israel^  aa  ex- 
clamation literally  TepMtsd  b^  Jenoboam  whea  he  pointedc^  hia, 
'abominable  devices.  Hence  it  is  most  probable  that  they  tejected- 
entirely  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  GocL  and  were  filled  wiui  the 
absurd  and  degrading  supetatition&ox  Eeypt.  To  us  the  wor** 
ship  of  the  calves  appears  idolatry  in  me  wbrst  sense  of  Ae 
term :  as  such,  indeed,  it  appeared  to  Moses ;  and  the  divme  m- 
dignation  against  it  wa«  expressed  in  the  most  pointed  manner. 
But  the  bishop  doubts  whether  it  were  idolatry  of  anykfaid. 

*  The  worship  of  Jeroboam's  calves  was  the  leasfc  pait  of  their* 
guilt ;  fi>r  it  vras  not  proper  idolatry ;  it  was  a  Sohtscnatical  worsb^^ 
of  the  true  God,  under  disallowed  emblenu,  and  by  an  usucpiag  priest- . 
hood.   But  at  length  supecstition  made  such  a  progress  among  them# . 
that  human  sacrifices  were  made  an  essential  rite  in  the  wocshin  of! 
the  calves.    And  this  was  the  finishing  stroke,  the  last  stage  of  uieir 
impiety;  that  they  said,  <*  Let  the  sacrificers  of  men  kiss  the  calves.r* 
Ltt  them  consider  themselves  at  the  most  Acceptable  worshippers 
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who  spprcmck  tbe  image  t^th  haman  blood.  <<  Kist  the  catres ;''  if.  ^. 
wottbip  tbe  cal^ea.  Among^  the  ancient  idoktera,  to  kisi  die  idol  wai 
«i  act  of  the  moit  solemn  adoration.  Thut  we  read  in  Holy  Writ 
of  «<  all  die  kncet  which  have  not  bowed  to  Baal,  and  every  mout^ 
which  hath  not  kissed  him.''  Tully  mentions  a  brasten  statue  of 
Hercoles  at  Agrigentum,  in  which  the  Ivorkmanship  of  the  nioutk 
was  sensibly  worn  by  the  frequent  kisses  of  the  worshippers.  And 
in  allusion  to  this  ritCy  the  holy  psalmist,  calling  upon  the  apostate 
taction  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  incarnate  God,  by  niU  acknowledge*, 
mentof  hisdivinity^bids  them  *< kiss  the  son ;''  L^.  wordUp  bim.*. 

The  word  ^//is  mttch  xnistdnderstood  by  those  who  gefierailjT 
use  it  \  and  the  interpretaticki  of  i^  real  meatiing»Te$  thf: 
attdior  a  good  opportunity  of  kshioe  the  Jacobins.  Tbeir  foUy 
assnredly  deserves  the  severest  reprwension  ;  ^ut  it  ^lOcsM  vm^ 
less  to  attempt  pxeserving  their  memcMry  in  »  work  like  ^ 
present. 

«  Of  this  place  we  know  little ;  except  that  to  t^iose  whp  die  ia 
the  Lord  it  is  a  place  of  comfojt  a^d  rcsii  '^itot  a  jy:ob:mcal  paradise 
of  eternal  sleep  and  senselesshrsbj  ibuti  ^iace  of  hlapp/'^rest  and  tran- 
quil hope.  In  the  prophetic  imagery^  it  15  of^cd 'mention ed»  with 
idlttsion  to  the  popular  notions,  as:;a'mi&  ca^e  de»  itt  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.'     ?.  46. 

•  <'  *v.:-; ,'  r.  %.'  --^ 
From  the  many  extraordinary  nidtiteiiyadvSuiCt^d  tnf  Au  wori:> 
we  cannot  avoid  amusing  out  readers  with  one  w^ich  nevertfaC'*^ 
less  appears  to  be  a  little  out  of  phce,  and  to  be  rather  an  at^ 
tempt  of  a  commentator  of  the  dark  aees  than  a  conjecture  of  a 
modem  critic  of  no  mean  degvee  of  Siblical  cdebntjr.  In  die 
Old  Testament  we  fkid  repealed  mention  of  Jehova,  Jdiovak 
Eldhim,  and  Malak  Jehova ;  in  all  which  expressions  Jefaova 
b  the  appropriate  name  of  the  supreme  Being*  Jefaova  Elohisi 
is  his  name,  in  ooniunction  with  his  rebtiotf^hip  to  his  people  t 
Jefaora  is  God  \  aud  in  some  places  is  exptosed  by  the  tefnt 
(jodrfGodst  and  Malak  Jehova  is  simplyamfcssengerof  Jehova* 
But  our  learned  prelate  will  not  allow  this  latter  transl^on  to 
be  correct.  *  It  is  not,'  ^ays  he,  *  a  messenger  of  Jehova,  but 
Jehova  angel;  and  Jehova  and  angel  are  two  nouns-substantite 
in  apposition,  both  speaking  of  the  same  {Person-— the  one  b^ 
the  appropriate  name  of  mt  essence,  the  other  by  a  title  of 
office'  Now  if  mal<A  be  allowed  to  be  a  term  ot  office,  we 
iBirxst  inquire  what  office  it  implies:  and  the  uniform  meaning 
in  the  Scriptures  leads  us  to  form  only  one  notion  of  it  j  to  wit, 
that  of  a  cfonveyer  of  messages.  Afafak,  angelus,  or  affgei,  zH 
indeed  perfectly  synonymous,  iknd  equally  import  this  idea  of  a 
messi^ger  or  centeydr  of  ihe^sages.  If  then  the  Jehova  of  the 
Old  Testamem  be  degnkied  into  a  messeftger,  we  mult  next  in-^ 
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qiiife  by  whom  he  was  employed>.and  what  the  title  and  au^ 
tbotity:  of  his  employer.  At  the  same  time  we  would  request 
<)ur  learned  author's  attention  to  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  Exo- 
^«3,  where  tlie  distinction  between  Jehova  and  malak  is  too 
teviderit  to  be  mistaken  by  any  one.  On  the  act  of  idolatry  of 
jthc:  Israelites  towards  the  golden  calf,  Jehova,  in  his  anger,  refuses 
Xo  show  them  farther  marks  of  his  peculiar  favour-,  yet,  in  re- 
membrance of  his  covenant  with  their  fathers,  he  promises  to 
•send  with  jthcm  a  malai — a  messenger.  The  malak  may  be  either 
an  inhabitant  of  earth,  or  an  inhabitant  of  heaven :  but  Jehova 
is  never  tlius  represented  in  Scripture,  nor  is  it  possible  that 
he  eouki  be  so  represented,  by  the  teiwi  ma/ak,  as  the  office 
hereby  im  jlied  is  incompatible  with  the  supreme  dignity  of  him 
whe  >s  God  of  Gods,  and  has  no  superior.  Besides,  if  malak 
(J^ld*  be  thus  a  noun-substantive  in  apposition,  we  would  hum- 
bly ^ubmil  to  the  writer's  consideration,  whether  the  demonstra- 
tive article  were  not  necessary,  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  instead  of  malak^  it  should  have  been 
written  haf/i9b\. ,  ;  ..  ;  .■  .    ..  ..  ^. 

We-  cai>*<i8*S5t|e  ^Sub'^^aJBe  •fq.'i^nother  remark  on  the  name 
Jehovah i  tliat  Sys  jtVrpiT7  '    !**'** 

T  >  *- belonging  fcpli^eilhtttrfijs^rtsjndiscriminately,  as  simply  descrip- 
tive of  the  essence, /tfiJ'V'<5^iW>unftiy^^<wai&-«Sfl3flo/A  belongs  properly 
to  the  second  •pcwtonVl^iyiiffiJ^s  ^appropriate  demiurgic  title;  de- 
B^rilMng  not  m)Brdy,<^i^  l^r (}4^«Au£h  armies  as  military  leaders  bring 
J Qto  the  lield,  but  the  unmade,  self-existent  maker  and  sustainer  of 
the  wpole  array  and  order  of  the  universe,     p.  226.    , 

x;  'Sn  what  manner  this  well-known  demiurgic  title  can  be  applied 
with  more  appropriation  to  the  second  person  than  to  the  third, 
jre  ace  uninformed  by  any  Scripture  |>roof. 
,  But,  if  the  audior's  reins  be  in  this  way  sometimes  let  loose  to 
fancy,  we  cannot  but  applaud  the  vigor  with  which  the  conjec- 
tural mode  of  interpreting .  the  Scriptures  is  resisted  in  this 
Mnslation^  7  here  are  certainly  several  very  difficult  passages 
in  Hosea:  yet  to  relinquish  the  received  text  upon  conjecture 
alone  is  a  very  dangerous  enterprise,  ^ind  should  certaiply  never  be 
f csorted  to  till.the  assistance  derivable  from  the  Masoretic  punctu* 
fttion  and  the.  different  versions  has  entirely  failed:  and  even 
^en  the  conjectural  reading  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  mul- 
titude as  simple  hypothesis.  A  list  of  the  supposed  emenda* 
lions  of  the  text%y  archbishop  Newcome,  which  are  rejected 
by  our  author,  is  given  in  the  preface  5  and  in  most  places  we 
prefer  the  text  adopted  by  the  latter,  which  is  that  of  Vander 
Hooght,  ki 'ftvo.  1705. — a  text  he  only  varies  in  nmeteen 
places,  in  all  which  he  has  the  authority  of  other  printed  texts, 
versions,  or  manyscripts,  to  support  him.  On  the  authority 
also. of  versions,  we  meet  with  €ome  excellent  remarks v  and 
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tbe  great  degree !  of  credit  attached  to  the  Scptuagint  Is  much* 
weakened  by  a  very  just  observation  which  too  often  escapes  the ' 
attention  of  the  learned. 

*  With  respect  to  the  Greek  version  of  the  LXX  in  particular,  it 
may  reasonably  be  made  a  doutit,  whether  the  MSS  from  which  it ' 
was  made^  were  they  now  extant,  would  be  entitled  to  the  same  degree 
of  credit  as  our  modem  Hebrew  text,  notwithstanding  their  compa-^ 
ratively  high  antiquity.  There  is  certainly  much  reason  to  believe' 
that,  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  perhaps' 
from  a  aomewhat  earlier  period,  the  Hebrew  text  was  in  a  much' 
worse  state  of  corruption,  in  the  copies  which  were  in  private  faands^ 
than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  revision  of  the  sacred  books  by  Ezra.^ 
These  inaccurate  copie»  would  be  multiplied  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  captivity, and  widely  scattered  in  Assyria,  Persia,  and  Egypt;, 
in  short,  through  all  the  regions  of  the  dispersion.  The  text,  as  re- 
vised by  Ezra,  was  certainly  of  much  higher  credit  than  any  of  these^ 
co.pies9  notwithstanding  their  greater  antiquity.  His  edition  suc- 
ceeded, as  it  were,  to  the  prerogatives  of  an  autograph, — the  auto- 
graphs of  the  inspired  writers  themselves  being  totally  lost, — and  was 
henceforward  to  be  considered  as  the  only  source  of  authentic  texts  :' 
insomuch,  that  the  comparative  merit  of  any  text  now  extant  will- 
depend  upon  the  probable  degree  of  its  approximation  to,  or  distance 
from,  the  Esdrine  edition.  Now,  if  the  translation  of^the  LXX  "^^as; 
made  from  some  of  those  old  MSS  which  the  dispersed  Jews  had 
carried  into  Efi^ypt,  or  from  any  other  of  those  unauthenticated 
copicSy"— which  is  the  prevailing  tradition  among  the  Jews,  and  is  very 
probable,  at  least  it  cannot  be  confuted, — ^it  will  be  likely  that  the 
iaultiest  MS  now  extant  differs  less  from  the  genuine  Esdrine  text. 
than  those  more  ancient,  which  the  version  of  the  LXX  represents.' 

r.  XXXV], 

If  this  be  the  real  character  of  the  Septuagint  in  its  original 
fonn,  what  must  be  the  degree  of  reliance  upon  it  now  that.it 
appears  with  all  the  confusion  introduced  into  it  from  the  well-* 
meant  labours  of  Origeh,  and  is  in  fact  so  entangled  with  other 
versions,  that  it  is  a  Herculean  labour  to  free  it  from  its  impu* 
rities?  ^    . 

Hosea,  as  we  have  already  confessed,  in  common  with  the 
other  Jewish  prophets,  has  his  difficulties;  but,  perhaps,  in  none 
are  the  main  scope  and  tenor  of  the  prophecy  more  easily:  die* 
cerned.  The  prophet  is  intent  on  one  object— the  transgressknr 
of  the  sons  of  Israel,  its  consequences,  and  their  final  recovery.* 
The  situation  of  the  ten  tribes  engrosses  the  chief  .part  ^.of  hia  , 
attention ;  but  the  fate  of  Judah  is  incidentally  touched  ixponj/ 
and  its  comparatively  inferior  guilt  prior  to  its  dispersion.  Tluex 
relation  of  God  to  his  people  is  depicted  under  the  iih^e  of  the; 
lore  of  a  husband  to  his  wife ;  and  hence  the  apo^asydf  tbq 
latter  b.  shadovired  ui^der  the  strong  terms  of  fomicatidta:iEad> 
adultery.  To  the  supposed  refinement  of  modem*  dayBv^ck 
language  may  appear  very  gross,  and  scarcely '}ustiE^e*|i  But 
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too  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  this  will  ante  from  a  teeret  r6fsc^ 
tance  to  admit  the  grieyous  enonnity  of  %v^  tramgraaaioiis:  . 
the  abominable  sacrifices  of  the  ofiendexs,  ^eir  detestable  ak*- 
surdity  in  the  worship  of  images,  cannot  be  painted  in  too  odious 
figures  5  and  the  history  of  the  Chrlsrian  cnurch  is  a  proof  that 
language  too  energetic  could  not  jpossibly  be  used;  as  the  fate  of 
the  Israelites,  and  the  expostulauons  of  the  prophets,  have  not 
prevented  innumerable  bodies  of  Christians  from  faUing  into 
similar  delusions — ^from  deserting  the  true  God,  and  surrender- 
ing themselves  to  her  who  is  in  Scripture  described  a^  the  my<» 
s^srious  Babylon,  the  mother  of  whoredom  and  abominatioBS  of 
the  earth. 

To  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  Ephraimites,  Hosea  is 
ordered  to  marry  a  woman  of  loose  and  disorderly  life,  a  just 
image  of  themselves  for  many  generations.  Of  her  he  has  three 
children,  to  whom  significant  names  are  given.  The  first  is 
^ezrael,  which  is  interpreted  by  our  aut;hor  a  seedofGod^  and 
is  supposed  to  delineate  the  true  worshippers  of  the  divinity^ 
who  nad  been  persecuted  by  the  house  of  Jehu.  To  this  mean** 
Ing  we  can  by  no  means  accede;  for  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
house  of  Jehu  were,  a»  the  author  would  represent  them  to  be> 
^rsecutors  of  the  true  worshippers;  and  in  the  instance  of  the 
affectionate  address  of  Joash  to  fUisha  on  his  death-bed,  we  have 
tmfficient  grounds  for  a  contrary  persuasion.  The  interpretarioti 
given  by  vat  prophet  leads  indeed  to  a  very  diflferent  meaning, 
rhe  child  Jczrael  was  a  sign  to  the  nation,  to  revive  the  memory 
of  the  blood  shed  by  Jehu  in  Jczrael,  and  the  promise  of  Godi 
that  his  family  should  sit  on  the  throne  to  the  fourth  generation. 
History  informs  us  that  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and,  at  the 
tame  the  child  was  bom,  namely,  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam^  it 
was  foretold  that  in  a  few  years  more  the  house  of  Jehu  should 
be  destroyed.  Yet  it  is  said,  why  should  God  visit  the  bipod 
of  Jezrael  upon  Jehu,  since  the  act  pf  Jehu  was  declared  to  be 
agreeable  to  God?  But  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  whpk 
house  of  Jehu  plunged  into  the  iniquities  for  which  that  of  cheif 
predecessors  bad  been  extirpatedt  Hcnoe  the  divine  retribution 
on  jehii's  family  was  just ;  and  histx>ry  assures  us,  to  speak  in 
common  language,  that  Ahab's  ^mily  was  avenged,  for  that 
idle  house  of  Jdiu  perished  by  a  similar  conspiracy.  The  name 
of  Jezraifl|  moreover,  seenfis  by  no  means  to  admit  die  inters 
pretarion  of  '  seed  of  God'  from  the  remaining  part  of  the 
prophecy,  '  and  I  will  abolish  the  kingdom  of  the  house  of  \%^ 
laeV  ThM8  the  name  of  Jesracl  was  an  important  sign  to  tha 
isation.  Jdiu'a  f anuly  weis  soon  s^er  extirpated ;  and  from  that 
period  the  symptoms  of  the  abolition  of  meir  kingdom  became 
dsndent,  ai|d  iheir  dispersion  was  ascertained  ta  be  as  inevitabte 
aiitbe  Aue  of  tkie  fermer  fiuniiy. 

Tb^  birtli' wri  nam^s  of  thp  two  cdier  diildreii  do  not  afibrd 
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My  ^wB^fiidt]^  %&  coQifliciitaitore.  The  datsghtcr  v^jpftescnts  the 
^wtak  stzte  of  the  ten  tribes,  from  conspiracy,  faction,  and  inva- 
sion, after  the  extirpation  of  Jehu's  family}  and  die  son  is  the 
jiguce  4if  iheir  total  4esCttcliGA  as  a  kittgdom  and  a  j^ple.  This 
is  the  geaeial  scope  of  die  foUowixig  caantei:«,  ia  whkh  various 
uicidcms  tte  eaumemted,  to  hearten  »e  piciwret  and  ^ow 
Ae  depraved  state  of  the  tea  nibes  in  the  most  striking  coloursi 
but  they  ai^e  not  left  a  prey  to  deqpairi  for  sufident  encourage^ 
jDC&t  is  stiU  affimkd  to  the  devout  part  of  the  nation  to  believe 
ifaat  their  deliv^raace  should  be  wrou^t  in  a  most  wonderful 
jnaaoer,  and  that  they  should  i^n  become  the  people  of  God. 
This  view  of  the  subject  is  amply  dilated  in  a  very  prolix 
frcfaect  in  which, 'however,  we  do  not  see  any  thing  particu^* 
lariy  striki^g^  <w  that  has  not  oectirred  to  prior  commentatorf. 
We  agree  entirely  widi  the  author  in  Aat  part  of  his  reoonw 
meodation  of  his  own  version  in  whkh  he  observes  ^  that  it 
«<^ht  not  to  auperaede  the  use  of  the  public  translation  in  the 
service  of  the  emroh.'  The  fact  is,  it  may  be  well  applied  to, 
in  conjunction  with  bishop  Newcomers,  to  afibrd  a  completer 
idea^  of  the  original :  in  some  cases  it  is  superior  to  the  vulgar 
Versioa}  but,  as  ^  whole,  it  is  atounedly  not  so  fit  ibr  public  use. 
Acconwaiiying  £be  tnasktiesi  ait  a  body  of  notes,  eatplainmg  the 
•eose  OT  the  version  as  it  occurs;  and  at  die  end  of  the  WfCMrk 
aie  introduced  a  variety  td  critical  remarks  on  the  original  and 
ks  translators.  We  dull  give  an  instance  or  twt»  of  this  mode 
of  commenting  upon  die  sacred  prophet.  Upon  di^  birth  of 
Lo-ruhamah  it  is  observed,  that,  though  compassion  shall  no 
lon|^  be  extended  to  the  ten  tribes,  judah  ^liall  be.  cherished 
wim  tenderness  and  preserved  by  a  supernatural  deliverance : 
on  which  our  author  m^akes  die  following  remark : 

*  Theie  degressions  are  too  magnificent  to  be  understood  of  any 
thing;  but  the  £kial  rescue  of  the  Jews  from  the  power  of  Anti- 
christ in  die  latter  ages,  by  the  incarnate  God  destroying  the  enemy 
with  the  brightness  of  his  cotnin^;  of  which  the  destruction  of  Sen- 
nacherib's army  in  the  Aiys  of  liezekiah  might  be  a  type,  but  it 
was  nodnzig  more.  It  mar  seem,  perhaps,  that  the  prophecy  points 
at  some  deliverance  peculiar  to  the  house  of  Jmiah,  in  which  the 
sen  tribes  will  haw  no  share;  mch  as  the  overthraw  of  Setinacherih 
actoally  was;  whereas  the  destruction  of  Antichrist  wiU  be  an  uni« 
versd  nlcssing.  But,  in  the  different  treatment  of  the  house  of 
Jodsdi  and  the  house  of  Israel,  we  see  the  prophecy  hitherto  remairk*' 
Sfbly  verified.  After  the  excision  of  the  kfngoom  of  the  ten  tribes, 
fttdah,  dtough  occftsionally  visited  with  severe  judgements,  con- 
tuuied' however  to  be  chimhed  with  G^'S  love,  till  they  rejected^ 
mr  JLeoL  7?lten  Judah  became  I:xammi;  but  still  oontinues  to  he' 
viabljp  na  obf  em  <it  Cksl'a  kite,  pbescFVcd  a*  »  disfeiact  race  for  graw 
cious  purposes  fi  itaem^.;  Bfrhaps  in  ibefhsCi.*agcs  the  coovcrts  of 
the  beosc  of  Judah  wiU  6e  the  prisfciifid  objects  of  Antichrist's  n^ 
£ce«    Their  4elixsfdQCC  may  be  first  wrought  ;^  and  through  them 
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the  blessing  may  be  extended  to  their  brethren  of  the  ten  tribei»  aad 

ultimately  to  the  whole  worlds  This  order  of  things  the  subsequent 
prophecy  seems  to  point  out/     p.  3,   * 

Now  we  shall  observe  upon  this  comment,  that  the  salvation 
alluded  to  refers  only  to  the  house  of  judah,  that  it  takes  place 
when  the  ten  tribes  are  in  the  isolate  state  represented  by  the 
term  Lo^ruhamah ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  ilo  time  to  which 
It  can  be  so  properly  referred  as  to  the  signal  deliverance  of 
JudaK  from  the  invasion  of  the  all-powerful  arms  of  Sennache- 
rib. The  idea  of  a  farther  deliverance  of  Judah,  independently 
of  that  of  the  ten  tribes,  is  altogether  conjectural ;  and  the  in- 
troduction of  Antichrist,  and  the  converts  of  the  ten  tribes  of 
'Judah,  and  the  incarnate  God  to  destroy  their  enemies^  seems  to 
have  no  foundation  whatsoever  in  the  text  ;■  for  whenever  the 
day  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  may  arrive,  it  is  said  *  that 
both  the  children  of  Judah  shall  be  collected,  and  the  children 
'  of  Israel  shall  be  united,  and  they  shall  appoint  themselves  one 
head,  and  come  up  from  the  earth.'  Let  us  not  be  wise  above 
what  is  written,  nor  admit  specious  conjectures  in  our  com- 
mentis,  beyond  what  we  would  allow  in  the  received  text. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter,  twelfth  verse,  a  proof  is  discovered 
of  the  Trinity  not  entirely  unknown  to  some  commevitators,  but 
long  rejected  by  our  public  translation  as  well  as  by  the  great 
body- of  interpreters.  The  term  in  our  common  version  rendered 
^  the  saints'  is  by  our  author  transmuted  into  ^  the  holy  ones^* 
on  which  we  nieet  with  the  following  note : 

*  The  word  may  signify  either  the  constancy  of  Judah'fi  fidelitv 
to  the  "  Holy  Onesj'  or  the  firmness  of  the  support,  which  he  shaft 
receive  from  them.  «*  The  Holy  Ones,"  the  Holy  Trinity.  By 
the  use  of  this  plural  word  the  prophecy  clearly  points  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  Christian  faith.'     p.  40. ' 

We  shall  simply  observe,  that  the  term  *  th^  holy  ones'  is 
improper,  for  the  original  wants  the  article  the.  The  LX^ 
read  the  same  words  nearly  as  we  have  them,  but  in  one 
place  conjoiq  what  witl>  us  occurs  separately^  'Pie  difficulty 
seems  tq  be  in  the  punctuation;  apd  the  question  is,  whether  we 
should  use  lSJ^i   ngom^  a  peopU^  or   OV,  nprn^   with*    The 

text  has  only  QV,  ngniy  and  we  are  not  bound  to  the  Masore^ 
tic  punctuation.  Referring  our  readers  to  the  Septuagint  and  to 
Michaelis's  translation,  we  oeg  leave  to  suggest  the  following,  ii^ 
which  we. have  derived  assistance  from  both:  'Ephraimlhath 
pompassedme  abput  with  treachery,  s^nd  the 'house  of  Israel  and 
Judah  with  deceit.  Still  the  people  of  God  shfiU  have  dominion, 
and^  ^^  nation  be>>  established.' .  If  it  should  be  asserted  Aat 
die  stop  must  be  pla;tr«d  tit  fstael**  then  the  folldwing  mu^  be 
predicted  of  JudWi^'whowiU  fa^vc  niyrifliiion,  and  be  ^stabfisheil 
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^  Jwly  nation.  It  seems  however  worthy  of  inquiry,  whe- 
ther .uie  prophet  did  not  here  foresee  the  glory  of  Messiah's 
kingdom;  and  though  both  branches  of  me  chosen  people 
should  be  rejected,  still  in  the  divine  counsels  remained  a  reme- 
dy for  their  revolt,  by  the  ingraft  of  the  wild  olive  and  the  call 
iof  die  Gentiles? 

In  die  notes  at  the  end  the  writer  dilates  with  much  self-satis* 
faction,  and  sometimes  produces  matter  worthy  of  notice  inde* 
|)aidendy  of  criticism ;  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  the 
^boduction  of  several  of  these  notes  on  a  translation  of  Hosea 
any  more  than  on  many  of  the  antecedent  prophets ;  and  a  reader 
who  engages  in  a  perusal  of  one  of  Hosea  ought  to  be  previously 
instructed  on  such  subjects.  We  mention  this  particularly 
in  the  present  times,  when  paper  is  so  expensive  a  commodity; 
;md  a  translator  should  endeavour  to  compress  his  ideas  into 
as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  instead  of  swelling  them  out,  as 
in  the  instance  before  us,  to  a  length  far  beyond  what  the  case 
requires.  Surely  a  long:  note  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word 
prophet  was  unnecessary ;  yet  to  several  the  explanation  of  the 
term  graven  images  may  be  useful,  and,  as  not  generally  under- 
stood, properly  inserted. 

'  The  g^raven  image  was  not  a  thing  wrought  in  metal  by  the  tool 
of  the  workman  we  should  now  call  an  engraver;  nor  was  the  molten 
linage,  an  image  made  of  metal,  or  any  other  substance  melted,  and 
jshaped  in  a  mould.  In  fact,  the  graven  image  and  the  molten  image 
are  the  same  thing,  under  different  named.  The  images  of  the 
ancient  idolaters  were  first  cut  out  of  wood,  by  the  caroenter,  as  is^ 
ycry  evident  from  the  prophet  Isaiah.  This  figure  of  wood  wa» 
overlaid  with  plates  cither  of  gold  or  silver,  or,  sometimes  perhaps, 
of  an  inferior  metal ;  and  in  this  finished  state  it  was  called  a  graven 
image  (i.  e,  a  carved  image),  in  reference  to  the  inner  solid  figure  of 
wood,  and  a  molten  (/.  e.  an  overlaid,  or  covered  J  image,  m  refe- 
rence to  the  outer  metalline  case  or  covering.  Aid  sometimes  both 
epithets  arc  applied  to  it  at  once.  "  I  mil  cut  off  the  graven  and 
molten  image.'*  Again,  "  What  profiteth  the  graven  and  molten 
image  ?**  The  EngBsh  word  •*  molten"  conveys  a  notion  of  melt- 
mg  or  fusion.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Hebrew  word  for 
which  it  is  given.  The  Hebrew  •[Di  fignifica,  generally,  to  .over- 
spread, or  coyer  aU  oyer,  in  whatever  maimer,  according  to  the  dif- 
ierent  subject,  the  overspreading  or  covering  be  effected;  whether 
by  pouriug  forth  a  substance  in  fusion,  or  by  spreading  a  cloth  over 
or  before,  or  by  hammering  on  metalline  plates.  It  is  on  account  of 
this  metalline  case  that  we  find  a  founder  employed  to  make  a 
graven  image ;  and  that  we  read  in  Isaiah  of  a  workman  that 
•*  melteth  a  craven  image:'*  and  iir  another  place  we  fipd  the  ques- 
tion,' "  Who  nath  molten  a  graven  image?"  In  these  two  passages 
the  words  should  be  **  overlaycth,"  and  "  overlaid."  -  i*»  i34. 

In '  the  version  itself  we  may  point  out  some  places  where 
it  is  superior  to  that  established  by  authority. — Chapi  I.  6.  In* 
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<  But  for  this  valuable  piece  of  information  we  are  indebted  solely 
to  the  sacred  writings.  If  we  except  the  traces  of  their  langua^e^ 
there  do  not  appear  to  have  remained  in  Greece  any  vestiges  of  its 
original  inhabitants,  within  the  reach  of  any  authentic  history.  Even 
their  principal  names  had  become  extinct.  No  Grecian  writer  hat 
ever  mentioned  them  with  any  certainty.  Strabo  has  giVen  the  names 
of  several  of  them»  such  as  Dry  opes,  Caucones,  Leleges,  A6nes» 
Tembicesi  Hyantes,  with  some  others :  yet  these  are  presented  to  us 
in  a  very  questionable  manner :  "  They  seem  not/*  says  Dr.  Stilling* 
fieet,  '^  to  have  been  that  ancient  people,  but  rather  some  latter  cast-^ 
Kngs  of  the  Carians,  who,  as  Thucydides  tells  us,  did  very  often  make 
inroads  upon  the  quarters  of  Greece,'*  'thus  much  is  well  authen- 
ticated, that  there  were  nations  called  Leleges,  Caucones,  ^nd  Pelasgi 
fi)  Abia  Minor ;  and  they  ^x/t  said  by  Homer  to  have  assisted  the 
Trojans  against  the  Grecians, 

*  Kou  AekiyeSf  Kcii  'Kavnevyss,  Sioi  re  Ylekaaryot. 

^  But  the  more  general,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  name,  under  which 
they  are  supposed  to  have  passed,  is  that  of  Pelas?i.  The  Pelasgr 
were- ceTtainiy  vei^  ntimerous,  and. formed  colonies  in  all  parts  of 
Greece  ;  and  they  arc  said  by  Strabo  to  have  derived*  th«r  very  ap- 
pellation from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  a  wandering  people*. 
The  same  writer  has  likewise  informed  us,  that  they  were  the  most 
ancient  race  of  tnen  who  established  any  dynasty  in  Hellas  f.  Pe- 
lasgia  w^  one  name  for  Peloponnesus  i^.' 

If  this  statement  be  correct,  the  first  Inconsistency  that 
strikes  us  is^  that  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Hellas,  the 
aborigines  of  the  country,  according  to  Herodotus,  Dionysiusj^ 
and  Strabo,  were  not  barbarians  in  the  sense  attached  to  this 
term  in  modern  times,  and  meant  to  be  so  attached  by  our  au-» 
thor.  Of  these  aborigines,  as  enumerated  by  tlie  above  histo- 
rians, the  Pelasgi  were  by  far  the  most  considerable.  But  it  is 
generally  admitted  by  chronologists,  and  even  assented  to  by- 
Mr.  AUwood  himself,  that  the  Pelasgi  were  descendents  of 
Peleg.  .  Pcleg,  however,  was  of  the  race  of  Shem  5  and  conse- 
quently the  aborigines  of  Greece  were  not  of  the  family  of 
Japhet,  who  is  said>  in  Genesis  X.  5,  to  have  peopled  '  the  isles 
ei  the  Gentiles.'  tVe  are  disposed  to  allow  as  much  authority 
to  the  sacred  scriptures  as  Mr.  Allwood  ;  and,  could  we  by  any 
means  discern  that  they  tell  us  in  this  passage  that  the  country 
of  Hellas  was  first  inhabited  by  this  progeny,  we  would  in- 
stantly give  it  our  fullest  assent:.. we  do. ciot  contend  that  it 
was  not ;  but  we  maintain,  from  the  very,  brief  and  geneical 
assertion—*  By  these  were  die  isles  of  the  Gentiles  divided  ii^ 

' '  — • — - — 

^  ♦  m^A^tt  tiA  rvv  vXufnf.     Strab.  Geograph.  lib.  ix.' 

'  f  Tit*  tSfi'm.f  *EXX«y«  h/v«cit^r«rr«t  ttf^turrttroi.     Strab.  Ge^r.  lib.  vii.' 

'  i  ntXwtvmtra  rfti;  imnvfuat,  Aftrui,  tXtXcc^M,  Af^^f.     Stepb,  Byzan^.' 
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their  iands,  every  one  after  ife  tongue,  after  thcBr?  families,  in 
their  nations' — no  legitimate  -  and  historical  inference  can.ba 
drawn,   that  *  the  isles  of  the  .Gentiids*  imply:,  the  regions  o€ 
Greece  and  Europe  ;-  that  *  these. 'wtrre-  the  ttfrritories-  allotted 
them;'  and  that  *  for  this  raluable  piece  of  informatioh  we  are 
indebted   solely  to  tlie.  sacred   writings/     The  •  abotigines  of 
Greece,  as  far  as  we  arc  able  to  trace;  them,  wcie  Petesgianv 
and,  if  we  admit  the  general  etymology  to  be  cbfrec^,'  descen- 
dents  of  Shem,'  and  not  of.  JavafiJ     If,  in  readily,  the  account 
of  Strabo.be  erroneous,  or  the  Pd^asgians  wcre^riot'desceiidGnta* 
of  Peleg;  if  the  assertion  of  Mi:.  Ailwtiod'  bb  true/  that  the 
?er$e  in  question  identifies,  and  was  meant  toido  sii,.Jthe:  abcri^ 
gines  of  Greece  and  the  south  of  Europe,  asrxf  the  family  of 
JaTan,  we  have  then,  according  to^e  words  of  the*  sacred  his- 
torian himself,  a  right  to  expect  some  memonaL  of 'thkir  pa- 
triarclial  names,  since  we  are  expiesdy  toM,  thatuhdy  f ^'«itt/^£f 
their  lands  every  one  after  his  tongi/ey  after  'their  families  in  their- 
nations,*    Now.  the  .sons,  of  Japhct,  cby  whom  these  latlds  were 
thus  divided  ^  after-  their  tongu^Sf  fismiHer,  and  aiitions/  were 
*  Elishah,  and  Tarshish,  Kittim,  and  Dodanim  *•'    fHave  wer 
then,  either  in  Greece  or  on  the. Grecian  coasts, iaiiyprovincbt 
appeUatioas  corresponding  to  stich  q^ahes?  And^if  we  have,  wilt 
not  our  author,  who  often'  travels  .to  immeaswrabkr  distances  fob 
his  etymologies,  greedily  seisefutioDV  them  to' verify  his- opiniba?! 
It  is  a  curious;  fact^  that,  wfthtn;  thc^  very  ^  tract  of  coni^ry  now 
alluded  to,  we  haiFC  every  name  here  specified,  .and*  itlinosk  withwir 
out  the  change  of  a  letter ;  for  it  furnishes 'u^  with  [toiitaro^y; 
lapetus,  (looys;^)  Jaones, .  Elis,' Tavsns,  Rhodes,  Chithim,  ai^ 
Dodona:    and  tins  indeed  is, the;  principal  proof  with  pciot- 
chxodologists  of  the 'descent  of  the   sons  of  Javan   into  Eu- 
rope,      But    what  says  Mr.    AUwood?      *I  cannot  grant,* 
observes  he,  '  any  credit  tp-tbe- suppositions  that  die  name  of 
Ehs  in  Pek^onnesus  was  de^ivj^d  from  Elis^  ^  ^that  .^e  namet 
of  Japhet  is  preserved  izi  lapetus ;  or ,  that  of  Javin  in  lonia^ 
Jaones,  or  Ipaes  j'  nor  is  he  diispos^d.to  .take  ^ny  advantage  6^ 
the  succeeding  resemblances)  ^dioul^he  believer 'it  pos»:bie' 
that  the  descendents  of  Javan  .may  have  .  respectively, /rt//rt/  ini 
such  of  the  .abQve  regions,  whose  names  corr^spoud  with: theirf 
own.     As  for  the  rest,  Elis^  lapetus,  lones,  we  must  take  anr 
immense  journey  backward  thtpugh  all  Egypt;  tO:  Babylonia 
and  the  plains  of.  Shinar,  for  their  etyi?iologies,  j:vu<l'rtust.:at* 
last  derive  them  from  the  race,  neither  of  Shem  nor  Japhet,  but  of  ; 
Ham,  the  other  son  of  Noah  ;  because,  forsootli,  the  hypCjtJjesis 
we  are  following  is  that  of  Mr.  Brj^ant,  and  thi§"gentlemati,haii 
traced  the  Hell^ians  to  an  Ammonian  origin,  asdosct^ndeiD:^^. 

♦  Gen.  X.  4.  *        ,      , 
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Chm  die  aec  of  'Rim.  We  believe^  for  die  most  p^tt,  t&sit 
^fr.  Bryant  is  eorrect;  but  we  «dll  see  no  reason  for  rejecting 
etymologies  so  nearly  at  handy  and  engaging  in  so  vast  a  journey 
to  procure  them  from  anodier  quarter :  we  see  no  reason,  ad-* 
nutting  the  sons  of  Javan  to  have  first  peopled  the  regions  of 
OreecOy  why  their  Own  names  might  not  have  been  derived  from 
the  same  radicala  of  the  primitive  language  of  man  which  zrt 
employed  by  Mr.  Bryant  to  ehiddate  me  names>  traditions»  aMi 
abodks  of  the  posterity  of  Ham  or  Cush  ;  and>  consequentlyf 
wh^  diey  fniffht  not  have  given  appellations  to  the  different 
regions  in  which  they  settled,  resolvable  into  those  primitive 
elements,  with  far  more  faciUty  than  the  latter  are  supposed  tc^ 
have  done  in  a  future  migration. 

Our  audior  indeed  seems  tobe  involved  in  a  labyrinth,intricate  as 
that  of  Cretx,  and  embarrassed  amid  the  sources  of  (Grecian  jx>pii«i 
hition*  Japhet  must  contribute  towards  it ;  for  the  sacred  writings^ 
lie  asserts,  expressly  tell  us  so.  Shem  must  contribute  in  his  tarn  ^ 
for  the  Pelasgiansr  the  most  powerful  dynasty  in  these  regions^ 
were  descended, we  are  infbrmed,iTomPeleg,wnowasof  the  direct 
race  of  that  |iatriarch :  and  Ham  must  contribute  more  brgdy 
than  eidicr  of  the  rest,  because  the  system  adopted  is  completelf 
that  of  Mr.  Bryant;  and  this  gentleman  has  attnided  his  posterityt 
rite  Cushkes  otCuseans,  through  all  their  migrations  from  Baby* 
hMua,  in  different  dtrectiotB,  tin  they  extended  to  these  regions, 
aad  todt  nossesskm  of  tiiem  by  right  of  conquest.  So  diaf' 
m^ile  the  descendents  of  Shem  were  sufficient  for  the  popida- 
tbn  of  Morocco,  Mesopotamia,  and  China ;  those  of  Ham  for 
ikkt  of  Babylonia,  iEtmopta,  and  Arabia  \  and  those  of  Japhet 
ibr  that  of  all  Europe,  exoenting  Greece  itself;  it  is  necessary 
(for  the  present  system  at  least)  that  all  die  sons  of  Noah* 
should  unite  in  furnishing  a  populati<m  for  this  diminutive 
mok-hill,  and  that  Peleg,  whose  very  name  signifies  dijfiirsian, 
from  X7tif  ta  seviTy  or  drvidt — ^and  in  whose  time  (we  are  ex-* 
presdy  told  by  the  sacred  scriptures)  the  earth  was  so  divided, 
whence  he  acquired  his  name — ^that  this  patrtardi,  or  his  sons> 
diouU  be  the  very  point  of  vmM,  to  connect  again,  as  it  were 
into  one  family,  the  difierent  branches  of  the  posterity  of  Noah. 
It  if  indeed  with  extreme  <tifficulty  that  our  author  introduces 
die  descendems  of  Peleg  into  Greece  in  any  way ;  and  as  he 
could  not  possibly  relinquish  the  Ammonians,  or  posterity  of 
Ham,  for  this  purpose,  since  his  whole  system  is  founded  upon. 
such  a  supposition,  he  had  far  better  have  given  up  the  former 
attogedier,  have  conceived  that  there  might  have  been  anodier 
Fleg,  Peleg)  or  Pelach,  among  the  Ammonian  race,  the  progenia* 
t^  ol  the  reltsgi,  and  not  have  attempted  to  unite  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Mr.  Bryant  with  that  of  Grotius  and  StiUingfleet. 

TI|is  however  he  has  attempted,  and  the  Pelasgi  of  Etruria 
are  to  be  credited  a$  the  descendents  of  Peleg,  in  whose  days  ^ 
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^t  earth  was  divided  between  tho  different  families  of  man* 
kiiuL  There  is  some  ingenuity  we  admit  in  his  method  \  ami 
j^er&aps  Peleg  may  fonn  a  better  radical  for  the  term  Pe]as{;t 
than  tfeXayof  (^<igw/)  tf>^  ocean,  or  ^sXa^^s  (p^^^S^}-  *^  st^i, 
c  ttird  of  passage,  both  of  which  derivations  we  remember  hav^ 
ingseen  countenanced  by  several  ancient  critics«  as  descriptive 
of  die  wandering,  and  maritime  fife  of  this  active  people  : — hut 
tsar  concern  is  not  with  ingenuity,  it  is  with  histonc  data  alonev 
and  for  this  We  are  much  mistaken  if  our  readers  do  not  lool  in 
vain. 

*  I  haw  neiitiMed  that»  adcordTng*  t^  fh  ^flmm  of  tflttity  kMifdl 
»A  the  Pdaagi  are  the  deaceadanu  frott  Pe!eg :  and  dltr^ip)p«»i# 
(A  be  saarguiMni  of  aay  g[rcat  force  to  contradict  tUa  Jdea^  only 
i^  ufmAMit  ff<oa»  tkeex|emi«e  codootes  wbtcb  they  pburtod  in  VBrisu^ 
paiti,  tbsr  tbere  vei e  many  adiierents  from  the  other  bnmchf s-  of 
the  (bpcraed  who  were  randced  under  the  saiae  d«iiominauoB»  Tha 
lacred  niatoriaii  has  informed  us  that  the  patriarch  Heber  bad  two 
tons,  Peleg  and  Joktaa ;  but  it  is  remarlublei  that  while  he  has  ■ 
gtTCti  us  an  ample  account  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  and  likewise  of  the 
icgron  in  which  they  setded,  he  has  transiftiUed  no  such  particulars 
concmmg  Peleg :  the  nun^ber  of  his  chiUreti  is  not  mentioned  \ 
mot  is  any  notice  taken  of  the  places  in  which  they  raided.  We 
hate  only  a  dii^tit  litieal  descent  in  one  branch  of  his  ftosterity  ftom 
kaato  Abittham*  Boa  we  aie  uM  that  Peleg  ofytainod  tl^  namet 
bccaase  '*  ioi  hk  days  the  earth  was  dhidcd  ;'^  aoNi  ita^strs  tlnrt 
llkere  was  also  a  grievous  schism  in  the  primitive  dkofthy  u^  a  dread- 
ful apostasy  firom  true  rdigion.  From  this  circumstanoe  9Ktc  m&yfartiy 
amc&dc  that  the  sons  of  Pele^  were  nearly  concerned  in  this  latter 
event;  that  they  had  apostatised  from  the  religion  of  thehr  ances- 
tors, and  joined  themselves  to  the  sons  of  Chus  in  ChaUxa  and  ^aby- 
kaia ;  while  the  collateral  branch  of  the  same  family  ia  the  fine  of 
}oktan  had  peaceably  retired  to  their  appointed  place  of  settlement. 

*  Weg  was  a  penon  of  much  consequence;  he  was  at  least  the 
btiader  of  the  nation  isi  the  Hebrews,  in  one  branch  of  his  postc- 
tily.  He  thcirfore  became  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Guthites 
iduD  he  espoasoi  their  cause ;  and  was  JbHhiMj  .placed  in  s<toe 
cashed  ttittios  under  Nimrod.  ^  is  theremi«  natmMe.  H  v^p^se^ 
tiiat*  upon  the  dispersion^  he  would  be  able  to  form  a  large  party  of 
those  who  bad  bcmre  been  in  subjection  to  him  :  and  he  might  lutve 
auiuUd  these  westward  to  the  regions  of  Italy  apd  Greece/  p.  70. 

Our  author  has  stated  in  his  preface^  p.  zvi.,  that  '  he  has 
endeavoured  to  establish  every  point  by  probability  >'  this  in* 
deed  is  not  to  esubllah  much  :  but  he  adds,  *  and  b^y  bringing  a 
^fat  number  of  brobahllities  to  bear  uppn  the  same  pomts»  1  hope 
It  will  appear  tnat  I  have  generallj  approached  very  near  the 
truth/  Here  then  is  a  passage  quite  to  the  purpose— it  is  filkd 
with  prtAaVJlties,  or  sudh  at  least  as  our  author  imagines  to  be 
probabilities  :  but  can  any  onCj  after  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
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entire  passage,  the  whole  series  of  probabilities  advanced,  say  thai? 
he  has  attained  the  remotest  shadow  of  a  trjfih  or  certainty  lipbif 
any  one  topic  introduced  ?  *  *  T/je  sacred  historian^  he  tdls  us 
himself,  '  has  transmitted  no  such  particulars  concerning  PeJeg  ^ 
the  number  of  his  children  is  not  mentioned ;  nor  is  any  notice  taken 
of  the  places  in  which  tiey  resided,*  We  are  left  then  in  total 
Ignorance  upon  the  subject;  and  one  speculation  must  be  just 
as  probable  as  another;  for  die  whole  is  equally  conjecture* 
What  one  reason  have  we  even  partly  to  conclude  tnat  the  sons 
of  Peleg  were  nearly  concerned  in  the  primitive  apostasy  of  the 
Cushitcs  upon  the  plains  of  Shinar,  and  that  ^  tbcy  Joined  them«& 
selves  to  thig  sons  of  Chua  in  Chaidaea  and  Babyloma^  while  ^ the 
collateral  branch  of  the  same  family  in  the  line  of  Joktan  had 
feaceaUyredDod  to  their  appointed  place  of  settlement  i*  What 
one  reason  have  we  to  assert,  as  a  historic  faet,  that  *  Peleg  wa$ 
a  person  of  much  consequence— that  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
ihe  Cushites,  and  became  a  valuable  acquisition  to  them  ?'  What 
reason  to  think  it  probable  that  he  was  placed  in  some  exalted 
station  under  Nimrod  ?  Why  is  it  reasonable 'to  suppose  xh^i 
upon  the  dispersion  he  would  be  able  to  form  a  large  party  of 
those  who  bad  before  been  in  subjection  to  him  ?  and  that  ^  he 
might,  have. .conducted  these  westward  to  the  regions  df  Italy 
anil  .'Qrt)ece?'  With  such  unfounded  conjectures  we  mighty 
perhaps,  have  been  amused  if  we  had  met  with  thein  in  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost,  or  Gessner's  Death  of  Abel ;  but  in  a  grave 
and  erudite  volume,  that  pretends  to  give  nothing  less  thaii 
historic  facts  or  probabilities,  and  these  established  by  the  testi- 
monyof  existing  monuments,  we  confess  we  did  not  expect  td 
have  met  with  such  visionary  conceits,  nor  can  we  be  either 
profited  or  entertained  by  them.  Contemplating,  however^ 
these  ingenious  fjancics  in  die  light  of  a  fable,  we  cannot  but 
regard  the  whole  of  them,  in  direct  opposition  to  our  authorj  asr 
highly  improbable^  and  as  widely  inconsistent  with  the  little  that 
is  communicated  by  the  sacred  scriptures.  Allowing  that  Nini- 
rod  and  Peleg  were  contemporaries,  far  from  supposing  that  the 
latter  y^Vtfi/ himself  to  the  former,  and  consented  to  become  ai 
dependent  upon  him,  we  have  much  more  reason  to  believe^- 
frohi  his  very  name,  which,  as  we  have  before  observed,  ex-- 
pressly  signifies  division  or  dispersim — a  name  given  to  him,  as 
the  sacred  historian  definitively  tells  us,  from  the  very  fact  of 
the  division  of  the  earth  in  his  day,  and  its  partition  to  the  dif- 
ferent families  of  mankind — ^we  say,  we  have  much  ftiof  e  ifeasoti' 
to  believe  that  this  Peleg,  or  ardh-migrator,  fitst  proposed  and-* 
effected  such  partition ;  that  he  began  the  general  dispfefsioni^ 
and  led  forth  his  own  tribes  into  distant  and   uninhabfted*  re^ 

ons.    The  direct  cotftrse  he  took  we  do  not  fchow;  but  we  find'. 

brsdiam,  his  fifth  lineal  descendent,  born  in  the  city  of  Ur  oi^ 
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tKc  Chaldees*,  which  is  intimated  by  the  sacred  writer  to 
have  been  the  iFaniilv  abode  of  his  brethren  and  ancestors.  The 
XJx  here  spoken  of  is  generally  supposed,  by  our  best  critics,  to 
have  been  the  same  which  is  mentioned  by  Aramianus  Marcel- 
linusf,  and  by  him  placed  between  the  Tigris  and  the  city  of 
Nisibis,  at  which  city  or  citadel,  of  Ur  the  emperor  Jovianus  ~ 
Augustus  rested  so  lately  as  at  the  commencement  o^  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  after  he  had  concluded  his  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Persians.  Towards  this  region,  in  wliich  we 
trace  his  posterity  so  shortly  afterwards,  it  is  highly  probable, 
then,  that  Pcleg  directed  his  course  upon  the  general  division 
of  the  earth  wliich  occurred  in  his  day :  and  ir  tnis  be  a  fact, 
it  is  impossible  he  could  have  united  himself  to  Nimrod,  with 
whose  territories  we  are  expressly  acquainted,  which  comprised 
*  Babel, and Erech,  and  AccaJ,  andCalneh,  in  t;he  land  of  Shinar  |,* 
and  which  of  course  rriust  have  lain  several  hundred  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  the  city  of  Ur.  Consequently,  moreover,  far 
from  partly  concluding  that  Peleg  was  *  nearly  concerned  in  the 
grievous  schism  of  the  primitive  church,'  and  Ijad  apostatised 
together  with  the  Ammonians  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  it  is  more  probuble  he  had  no  concern  whatever  in  this 
blasphemy,  and  was  so  remotely  situated  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  itself. 

There  are  many  parts  in  the  present  volume,  however,  found- 
ed upon  better  evidence  than  conjecture  5  and  in  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  ensuing  section  we  accompany  our  author  with  far 
more  satisfaction,  and  with  many  obligations  for  his  profound 
researches  and  legitimate  deductions.  On  the  section  we  have 
now  closed  we  have  dwelt  the  longer,  lest  our  readers  should  be. 
unwarily  led  astray  by  the  captivating  plausibility  of  the  general 
theory  advanced^  anci  thereby  be  rendered  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating its  real  merit,  and  of  Severing  the  fanciful  from  the  more 
solid.  The  section  upon  which  we  now  enter  commences  with 
an  examination  *  how  far  ^n  accurate  knowledge  of  the  import 
of  terms  may  become  subservient  to  the  development  of  such 
passages  in  the  ancient  history  of  Greece  as  have  never  hitherto 
met  with  any  satisfactory  explanation.'  The  general  analogy 
and  import  of  terms  in  different  languages  may  be  fairly  urged 
as  a  proofs  of  the  pre-existence  of  one  primitive  and  universal 
vocabulary,  and  consequently  of  the  origin  of  all  mranleind  from 
one  conmio'n  race  1  and  for  (his  purpose,  had  it  been  necessary, 
the  writer  might  have  furnished  us  witli  far  more  examples  than 
the  nine  here  presented,  and  traced  them  through  a  far  greater 
variety  of  tongues  ;  but  as  we^ shall  be  necessarily  called  to  a 
recofisideration  of  this  subject^in  the  fourth  section, which  is  a  re- 


*  Gen.  XI.  eC.  f  Lfb.  xxv.  06.  '  {  Gen.  x.  \9. 
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capitulation  of  the  point  now  discussed^  we  shall  pass  it  by  for 
die  present. 

Following  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Bryant,  our  author,  upon  the 
dispersion  of  the  Ammonians  or  Cushites,  which  immediately 
followed  the  destruction  of  their  tower  and  the  confusion  of 
their  language  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  conducts,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  several  large  colonies  of  these  idolaters  to- 
wards Egypt,  where,  pursuing  principally  the  fragments  of 
Manetho,  he  supposes  them  to  have  conquered  the  Misraim  or 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  to  have  established  a  dynasty  under  the 
title  of  Royal  Shepherds,  to  have  introduced  among  the  natives 
all  their  own  idolatrous  worship  of  the  ark,  the  sun,  and  the 
serpent  (an  account  of  the  origin  and  amalgamation  of  which, 
has  already  been  given  in  our  former  number),  to  have  been 
finally  overpowered  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Misraim,  and 
driven  into  the  land  of  Cushen  or  Goshen  ;  where,  after  having 
been  long  besieged  in  th^  city  of  Avaris  {leoKiv  Auaoiy),they  en- 
tered into  a  convention  with  the  besiegmg  army  for  the  retention 
of  this  province  alone ;  but  whence,  in  a  short  time,  they  peace- 
ably departed  in  different  colonies,  and  under  the  different  ap- 
pellations of  Erectheidx,  DanaYdse,  Cecropians,  and  Cadmians^ 
towards  Phrygia  and  Greece,  overpowering  the  nations  of  these 
various  regions  as  they  advanced,  and.  still  establishing  among 
them  their  own  idolatrous  rites.  Their  exodus  from  Egypt 
he  fixes  at  a  period  not  long  anterior  to  the  vice-royalty  of 
Joseph  in  that  country,  and  the  general  famine  which  drove  his 
brethren  into  his  presence  to  purchase  provisions  for  their  fa- 
milies ;  and  here  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  wonderful 
accordance  between  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus* 
and  Manetho,  and  that  of  the  sacred  historian  respecting  this 
extraordinary  event  5  which  different  statements  our  author  has 
again  made  to  bear  ^ith  great  probability  upon  the  tradition  of 
the  dreadful  famine  in  Lydia,  narrated  by  Herodotus  f  to  have 
raged  for  several  years  in  the  reign  of  Atys,  ^s  an  additional 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  general  account,  both  as  to  the  dura- 
tion and  universality  of  the  dearth :  *  And  the  seven  years  of 
dearth  began  to  come,  according  as  Joseph  had  said ;  and  the 
dearth  was  in  all  lands ;  but  in  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was 
breadj/     But  we  shall  suffer  our  author  to  speak  for  himself. 

*  In  the  second  place/ says  he,  *  we  arc  enabled  very  accurately  to  ascer- 
tain the  scope  of  that  passage  of  Diodorus,  which  informs  us  that  this 
dearth  prevailed  rLaroL  'csoifrcLv  (ryjhv  rrjv  oiHtfaeyijv,  ITAHN  AimiTOT, 
AIA  THN  lAIOTHTA  ||  THS  XilPAS',  'every  'where  throughout  the 

_  #  \  ,     ' .  _ 

*  Vol.  I.  lib.  i.  p.  34.  t  Herod,  bb^i.  c.  94. .  +  Gen.  xli.  54. 

<  II'  Dttnif  seems  properly  to    imply  some  peculiarity  or  sifigular  circumstance 
atleuding  this  regioa. 
.1 
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«rarM  excm  inEgyJU^  which  was  protected  by  THE  GENIUS  OF 
THE  COUNTRY  ♦.  These  words  are  very  remarkable ;  and  con- 
vey a  meaning)  which  could  never  have  been  investigated  without  a 
comparison  with  the  sacred  writings*  I  have  observed  in  a  former 
page»  that  the  genius,  who  usually  preserved  this  country  from  fa- 
mine, was  the  Nile ;  and  that  the  drought  must  have  been  great  and 
imiverBal  indeed,  which  could  afford  no  rain  among  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia,  and,  consequently,  no  inundation  to  fertilise  Lower 
Eg^tf.  We  are  now  assured,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  such  a  time  of  drought  did  really  happen,  and  that  it  continued 
ecoen  years.  It  was  not  the  Nile  therefore  that  preserved  this,  and 
other  lands,  during  this  period  of  distress :  it  was  another  GeniUs, 
whom  the  Egyptians  longrememberedunder  the  significant  appellation 

of  ^OirrOJUtlU-UHXt  (  Psontompanech )  'Uhe  revealer  of  secrets ;" 
and  whom  Moses,  varying  the  term  to  suit  the  dialect  of  the  Hebrews, 
has  styled  njyS/lJSV  (TsaphnathphanehJ),  which  is  a  word 
confessedly  foreign  to  their  language  ||.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  ' 
Sicilian  historian  has  handed  down  the  substance  of  an  Egyptian  tra- 
dition, which  accords  in  a  most  wonderful  decree  with  the  evidence 
of  the  inspired  penman.  We  learn  from  both,  that  there  was  once 
a  dreadful  famine  over  the  whole  world ;  and  that  Egypt  was  pre- 
terved  from  utter  destruction,  and  was  the  means  of  saving  other 
countries,  through  the  instrumentality  of  some  extraordinary  person. 
This  person  is  called  THE  GENIUS  OF  THE  PLACE  by  the 
one,  and  Tsaphnathphaneh  (the  same  as  Psontompanech)  THE  RE-, 
VEALER  OF  SECRETS  by  the  other ;  but  he  was  no  other  than 
Joseph,  who  was  raised  up  by  God,  and  endued  with  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  wisdom  and  fore-knowledge,  for  this  very  purpose*  "  The 
dearth  was  in  aU  lands  ;  but  in  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was  bread  ^,*' 
**  jfnd  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy  com  j  because  the 
fasnme  was  so  sore  in  all  lands** 4 

*  It  remains  to  be  inquired,  in  the  last  place,  at  what  time  these 
things  were  done.  Joseph,  it  is  said)  in  consequence  of  the  commis- 
sion he  had  received  to  lay  up  com>  '<  went  out  from  the  presence  of 
Pharaoh,  and  went  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt  f  f  5^'  and  this  pas- 
sage is  the  more  valuable,  because  it  conducts  us  to  two  conclusiona 
very  important  to  the  ancient  history  of  that  country  \  namely— that 
the  whole  of  Egypt  was  at  this  time  under  the  dominion  of  one  so- 
vereign ;  and  that  therefore  the  date  in  question  must  have  been 

«  *  DIodor.  Sicul,  lib.  i.  voh  i.  pag.  34/  • 

<  f  Paj^e  239,  note  *,  If  there  were  rain  id  any  qaarter,  th^  A4iyssinian  moan- 
tains  vtere  Qferer  deprived  of  their  seasons  of  wet :  they  geacrally  bad  them,  even 
vhen  the  lover  regions  in  every  direction  were  consumed  by  drought :  and  this  if 
the  reason  vhy  Egypt,  in  early  times  especially,  iras  xhost  justly  considered  as 
the  granary  of  the  east.' 

*  In  the  copy  before  us  thii  word  Is  written  'f^OH'COJULH^nR^C*  bntthi« 
is  probably  an  error  of  the  press.— 'Revi 

'  §  Genesis,  chap*  xli.  ver.  45.' 

'  ll  There  is  a  valuable  dissertation  upon  the  import  6i  these  wordi  in  Kircbcr. 
I^rodrom.  Coptic,  pag.  124,  &c.' 

*  if  Genesis,  chap.  xli.  ver.  54.* 

*  **  Genesis,  ch;ip.  xlf.  ver.  57.' 
'  f  f  Genesis,  chap.  jJi.  ver.  iQ** 
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aom^  time,  but  not  long,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Cuthhe  shep^ 
herds.  The  first  of  these  inferences  is  further  confirmed  by  the  very 
language  of  Pharaoh  on  this  occasion — *<  He  said  unto  Josephi  I 
am  Pharaoh  ;  and  without  thee  shall  no  man  lift  up  his  hand  or  foot 
irt  all  ibe  land  of  Egypt  •  :'*  which  surely  supposes,  that  this  monarch 
had  an  absolute  and  undivided  sovereignty  over  the  nvhok  country. 

*  We  learn  from  Manetho,  that  the  Cuthite  shepherds  were  suc- 
ceeded in  Egypt  by  another  race  of  shepherds :  and  he  distinguinhcB 
them  by  the  title  of  Cafifivesf  ;  under  which  we  easily  recognise  the 
descen dents  of  Jacob  who  were  enslaved  in  Egypt.  They  were 
allotted  the  land  of  Goshen  for  their  residence  ;  and  *<  it  seems  pretty 
certain,"  says  Mr.  Bryant,  "  from  the  tenor  of  Scripture,  that  the/ 
came  into  a  vacant  unoccupied  district.  And,  as  it  was  the  best  of 
the  land,  there  is  no  accounting  for  its  being  unoccupied,  but  by  the 
secession  of  the  Cweans^  whose  property  it  had  lately  been.  Joseph^ 
when  he  instructs  his  brethren  what  an^er  they  were  to  give  to 
Pharaoh,  when  he  should  inquire  about  their  occupation,  lays  this 
injunction  upon  them :  *  Ye  shall  say.  Thy  servants'  trade  hath  been 
about  cattle,  from  our  youth  even  until  now,  both  we  and  also  our 
fathers  :  that  ye  may  d'tuell  in  the  land  of  Goshen  ;  for  every  shepherd  U 
an  abomnation  unto  the  Egyptians,*  From  whence  Le  Clerc  very  justly 
collects,  that  this  land  must  have  been  in  possession  of  shepherds  or 
Verdsmen  before,  (^i  enim  coUigere  potuisset  Josephus  fratribusy 
arte  edita,  eum  tractum  in  colendum  concessum  iri,  nisi,  &c.  The 
inference  he  makes  is  good,  that  there  must  have  been  shepherds  in 
those  parts  before ;  otherwise  Joseph  could  not  have  foreseen  that, 
upon  telling  their  occupation,  this  land  would  necessarily  be  given 
to  his  brethren  J.'^ 

*  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  time  of  this  gene* 
ral  dearth  could  not  have  been  long  after  the  Cuthites  had  beenobli* 
ged  to  abandon  the  country  $  thai  is,  in  all  probability,  not  many 
years  after  the  Erechtheidae  had  possessed  themselves  of  Attica* 
And  if  there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  that  part  of  the  Ust  of  Athenian 
monarchs,  where  Erechtheus  is  introduced,  it  will  amply  confirm  the 
justice  of  the  foregoing  conclusion  ;  for  it  was  in  the  reign  of  this 
King  that  the  famine  took  place.  But  the  date  assij^ed  to  this 
event  is  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight  years  before  Christ  ;  • 
and  perhaps  the  settlement  of  the  Erechtheidae  at  Athens  might  have 
been  fifteen  or  twenty  years  earlier.'     p.  286. 


'  *  Genesis,  chap.  xli.  ver.  44.' 

*  f  Manetho,  as  quoted  by  Josephus,  says  that  they  kept  possession  of  Eg>-pi 
fire  hundred  and  eleven  years.  Joseph,  contra  Appion.  lib.  i.  sec.  14*.  This 
writer,  however,  seems  to  have  fconfoundcd  the  Israelitish  vith  the  Arabian 
shepherds.  He  Arst  mentions  the  reigns  of  the  shepherd  kings,  whom  be  styles 
Hycusy  and  afterwards  introduces  another  race  of  shepherds,  vhom  he  errone- 
ously calls  the  descendents  of  the  former,  and  distinguishes  by  Ihe  name  oC 
Captivex.  The  amount  of  the  reigns  of  the  shepherd  kings  rs  stated  to  be  tvo 
hundred  and'  fift>'-uine  years  'and  ten  months.  This,  however,  was  not  ih< 
whole  time  of  the  residence  of  these  shepherds  in  Egypt ;  it  was  only  the  time 
during  which  they  were  under  a  race  of  kings.  I  apprehend  that  the  totfld 
period  may  be  rated  at  two  hundred  and  eighty  year9(|  or  s  little  aoi«.' 

«  X  Obierr^tioas  apon  Aacieiit  Egypt,  page  1^9/ 
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There  IS  certainly  some  undue  latitude  of  interpretation  here 
assumed  in  translating  rijy  j&onjra  the  Genius  of  the  country  i 
and  it  betrays  too  much  attachment  to  system  to  apply  it,  so 
translated!  to  the  patriarch  Joseph.  We  have  also  to  observe 
that  Manetho  makes  no  mention  of  Cuthite  shepherds  in  any 
part  of  his  fragments  that  are  preserved  to  us  by  Josephus.  He 
toys  precisely,  *  In  the  reign  of  Timaiis,  the  Deity  blasted  us 
with  his  anger,  and  suddenly  an  obscure  race  of  men  (rci  ysvos 
et^ltAi)  invaded  us  from  the  East,  who,  confiding  in  their  cou- 
rage, fixed  themselves  in  our  country,  and  seised  it  boldly  with- 
out the  risk  of  a  battle  [pihws  xai  oLii.x'/^ri  fr^v  ^uj^tiv  elMv)  ' . . . 
'  These  people,'  continues  he,  *  were  callctl  JTksos  or  Uksos  (TK<ro^)i 
that  is  shepberd^ings :  ior  yk  or  uk  signifies  a  king  in  the  sacred 
language,  and  ifor  a  shepherd  or  shepherds  in  our  vernacular 
tongue  ;  and  thus  is  the  compound  yksos  (uksos)  derived*.*  Jo-  , 
sephus,  who  gives  us  this  information,  tells  us  shortly  afterwards 
that  m  another  copy  he  found  the  term  ak  signifying  not  royal^ 
but  captive  j  and,  consequently,  uhsos  not  sbepherd^ngs^  but  cap^ 
^"Shepherds*  And  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  therefore,  even  in 
this  instance,  a  powerful  propensity  in  our  author  to  bend,  per- 
haps unwarrantably,  all  the  different  significations  of  this  term 
to  his  favorite  hypothesis.  \i^^  yksos  {px  uksos)  mean,  in  bis 
view  of  the  word,  shepherd-kings y  let  him  uniformly  retain  this 
interpretation;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  prefer  the  translation  of 
captives  or  r^^/it^f-shepherds,  let  him  as  punctually  adhere  to 
this  latter  sense  :  but  he  has  certainly  no  authority,  either  from 
Manetho  or  Josephus,  to  use  the  former  meaning,  when  he  wishes 
to  accommodate  it  to  his  Cushite  shepherds,  who  are  nevertheless 
probably  the  conquerors  of  Egypt  here  referred  to,  and  the  latter 
meaning  when  he  would  have  it  express  the  Israelites,  who  we 
know  were  captives  -  in  the  land.  We  believe  the  former  to  be 
the  more  accurate  interpretation ;  and  wc  find  the  Chaldjean 
shepherds  in  Eusebius  entitled  ('THHtta-of^)  Ukkousosy  perhaps  Uk* 
Cbususff  a  word  of  nearly  similar  letters,  and  obviously  from 
the  same  origin  as  (vko-os)  uksosy  and  to  which  he  attaches  the 
idea  of  royalty;  a  circumstance  that  will  obviously  tend  to  cPt*' 
roborate  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ailwood,  that  although  they  are  not 
expressed  by  name^  Manetho,  in  his  account  of  the  conquerors 
of  £|ypt,  referred  to  the  Cushite  shepherds,  who  were  certainly 
Ul'^busdei  (royal  shepherds),  and  of  the  same  country. 

To  the  same  radical  Mr.  Bryant  indeed,  very  ingeniously,  at- 
tributei^  the  Latin  term  lux,  light.     The  sun,  says  he,  was  de- 

"  ■    '   yi       »   ■■»■  <^'     ■  II  ■■     ■    II  ■■    !■  ■■»        I         ■■m 

*  Jot«ph  contra  Appioo.  J.  i. 
X»^9affUgta  yKtvcafi  ^a^iM*  ^y^jiiMi.'     Frstp.Evang.  Ub.  x.  c.  13. 
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nominated  by  the  Babylonians  El^^Uc  (God  the  Sun,  the  divine 
Sun),  which  the  Greeks  changed  to  (Auxo^)  Lukos  5  whence  the 
Latin  Itix,  Had  these  gentlemen  pursued  the  etymology  into 
the  Arabic  and  Persian  languages,  we  think  they  would  havo 
found  this  common  element  exemplified  more  decisively  still. 
In  the  Arabic  the  sky  is  denominated  Feluhy  i.  e.  Ph^-eUuk  (the 
breath  or  efiluence  of  the  radiant  God,  or  God  the  Sun);  and 
In  the  plural,  for  the  skieSi  it  change?  to  (ciTjii  1 )  Efiuky  prd* 

cisely  similar  to  the  Latiii  effluxus^  efflux^  or  Jluency — in  the 
language  of  Lucretius,  liquidissimus  ather.  Hence,  among  the 
^he  Persians,  ch^kan  ((mLTas^)  me^ns  an  arcby  a  bow\  and  in 

the  following  verse  of  Hafiz  is  applied  to  the  eye-brow  of  his 
mistress,  a^  though  it  were  beautiful  as  the  arch  of  heaven  : 

O  thou  whose  forehead  is  adorned  with  an  arched  brow  of 
pure  amber  I 

Hence  probably  the  adjective  sebuk — lights  easy^  cheerful^  in 
opposition  to  gloomy ^  heavy y  despondent.  — Thus,  in  another 
gazel  of  the  same  admirable  poet,    the  compound  sehukbarai^ 

((^I^LnXaow  ),  which  is  literally  the  bearers  of  light  burdens ^  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  men  ivhose  yoke  is  easy  and 
whose  burden  tight f  is  applied  to  the  exalted  and  illustrious,  to  men 
of  affluence  and  ease : 

(^IjLjXjj^    L^    c3^   J^'j    ^^?^ 

How  can  they  judge  of  our  situation  who  are  bearers  of  light 
burdens  ? 

But  to  return  to  our  subject : — The  Egyptian  historian  tells 
us  that  these  victorious  shepherds  were  an  obscure  or  ignoble  race 
(roygvo^  airrjfji^oi) ;  and  Mr.  AUwood,  applying  this  to  the  Titans, 
into  which  the  Cushites  are  metamorphosed  in  a  posterior  sec- 
tion, observes,  p.  364,  *  How  Manetho  could  thus  term  them 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive.'  But  the  difficulty  does  not  occur  to 
us  ;  nor  do  we  feel  any  embarrassment  in  referring  this  narration 
to  the  progeny  of  Chus  on  this  account.  Manetho  was  an 
Egyptian  by  birth,  and  of  the  sacerdotal  order.  The  national 
vanity  of  every  ancient  state  induced  it  to  regard  every  people 
that  surrounded  it  with  contempt;  and  we  nave  already  ob- 
served that  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  denominate  the 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Indians,  barbarians^  at  the  very 
time  when  dieir  most  celebrated  legislators  and  philosophers 
were  traveling  among  them  for  informatio|i. 
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To  the  testimony  of  Manetho  our  author  might  easily  have 
added  that  of  Zonaras>  who,  tracing  the  same  line  of  march, 
informs  us  that  *  all  these  facts  (or  doctrines)  were  imported 
from  Chaldea  into  Egypt,  and'  were  thence  derived  to  the 
Greeks  */  But  there  is  a  passage  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  pre- 
served only  indeed  as  a  fragment  by  Photius,  in  which  this 
double  migration  of  the  Cushite  shepherds  and  the  Israelites 
under  Moses  appears  to  be  so  clearly  intimated,  that  it  may 
almost  become  decisive  upon  the  point ;  and  we  are  astonished 
not  to  find  it  quoted  by  our  author,  in  addition  to  the  testimo- 
nials he  has  advanced,  *  In  consequence  of  this,'  says  the  his- 
torian, *  as  some  writers  inform  us,  the  most  valorous  and  ex- 
alted of  those  strangers  who  were  in  Egypt,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  country,  migrated  to.wards  the  coast  of 
Greece,  as  also  to  a  variety  of  other  regions,  under  the  com- 
mand of  leaders  chosen  for  the  occasion.  Some  of  these  colo- 
nies were  conducted  by  Danalis  and  Cadmus,  who  were  the 
most  illustrious  of  all  the  race.  Besides  these,  however,  there 
was  afterwards  a  large  but  more  ignojble  people,  who  migrated 
into  the  province  now  known  by  me  name  of  Judea  f .' 

Upon  the  whole  however,  notwithstanding,  as  our  readers 
will  perceive,  Mr.  AUwood  n>ight  easily  have  added  to  the 
tjsstimonies  he  has  adduced,  he  has  here  at  least  ^  established  a 
frobabilityi  and  confirmed,  in  no  Inconsiderable  degree,  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Mr.  Bryant,  whose  footsteps  he  invariably  pursues. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next,) 


Art.  IX. — History  of  Great  Britain^  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
Commencement  of  the  Tear  1 799.  By  W.  Belsbam*  Vol.  F,  4/0. 
i/.  I/.  Boards*     Robinsons.     1801. 

1  HE  events  of  the  period  recorded  in  this  volume^  from  1 793 
to  1 799,  are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  %  but  to  place  them 
in  their  just  light,  to  give  them  the  dignity  of  history,  the  hi- 
storian should  have  been  farther  removed  from  the  period  he 
celebrates,  and,  by  an  accumulation  of  testimonies,  from  the  me- 
moirs, letters,  and  subsequent  acts  of  the  principal  agents,  been 
enabled  to  sed  into  the  secret  springs  of  every  action,  and  to 
trace  to  its  cause,  and  its  consequence,  the  political  measures  of 

V.  i.  p.  n. 

'f  Ev9vc  »n  I  (ififXttTii/wmiy  tan  aXXofdwy  »{  t§n^n9rtLt9i^w.i  S^am««iT«Tu  wvcrfm^ 

Xtyv;  ^f/uovac*  Mr  hyvfro  Aafaoq,  ittfi  K«^f*»^,  rot9  aXXotfV  tirtf(ivi0^rftT»i.     Oh  woXv( 
Mfi  ^tn^tp  Iff  rn9  rin)  saXir^mi  ivlj»t«v.' 
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every  ye^r.  Under  other  circumstances,  a  history  maybe  writ- 
ten, calculitcld  to  amuse  and  instruct  those  who  nave  been  eye- 
witnesses of  the  principal  facts',  it  may  bring  back,  in  an  entertain- 
ing manner,  to  tfieir  mind,  the  speeches  which  they  had  heard  in 
either  house  of  parliament,'  or  had  read  in  detail  in  the  papers  of 
the  day ;  it  njay  serve  as  a  book  of  reference,  and  contain  useful 
hints  for  the  future  historian.  A  great  part  of  the  volume  before  us 
is  taken  up  with  extracts  from  parliamentary  debates ;  nothing 
scarcely  is  advanced  but  what  might  be  derived  from  the  passing 
documents  before  the  public ;  politicai  measures  are  animad- 
verted upon  with  great  spirit;  and  the  writer  loses  no  oppor-. 
tuhity  of  showing  his  aversion  to  the  late  administration. 

The  volume  opens  with  the  debates  in  parliament,  on  the 
message  from  the  king  relative  to  tlie  correspondence  between 
M.  Chauvelin  and  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  5  and  it  is  sin- 
gular that  this  debate  took  place  on  the  very  day  that  France 
declared  war  against  Great-Britain.  A  second  debate  follows 
on  the  message  from  the  king,  ^nnouncinc;  the  French  declaration 
'of  war.  The  affairs  on  the  continent,  after  some  other  less  im- 
portant debates,  occupy  our  attention  •,  the  entrance  of  Dumou- 
riez  into  Holland,  his  exploits  and  defection,  the  manifesto  of 
the  prince  of  Cobourg,  military  transactions  under  and  total  de- 
feaf  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  operations  on  the  Rhine,  establish- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  in  France,  trial  and  execution 
of  the  queen,  the  reign  of  terror,  our  captures  in  the  East  anrf 
West  Indies,  and  the  insults  offered  by  the  court  of  London  to 
the  neutral  powers',  form  the  principal  features  of  tlie  history 
pven  us  of  the  year  1793.  I  he  year  1794^  detailed  in  the 
twentieth  book,  opens  with  debates  in  parliament;  of  which  the 
investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Scotch  judges,  the  slave-trade, 
suspension  of  the  Habeas-Corpus  act,  and  the  scries  of  resolutions 
moved  by  the  diike  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Fox,  form  the  princi- 
pal features.  The  brilliant  successes  of  the  French  under  Piche- 
gru,  tlie  disastrous  flight  of  the  British  army,  the  conquest 
.  of  Holland  by  tlie  French^  their  campaigns  in  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  our  conquests  in  tlie  West  Indies,  and  of  Corsica,  with' 
the  naval  victory  of  lord  Howe,  afford  ample  matter  for  the  hi^ 
storiap  to  display  his  talents  in  recording  military  transactions. 
The  fall  of  Robespierre,  the.  trials  in  England  and  Scotland  for 
high  treason,  lord  Macartney's  embassy  to  China,  and  the  final 
partition  of  Fplahd,  are  among  the  principal  remaining  facts  de-: 
tailed  of  this  eventful  year.  The  twenty-first  book  opens  with  a 
display  of  the  wonderful  acquisitions  of  France  in  the  beginning 
of  1 795^  proceeds  to  the  debates  in  parliament,  then  relates  the 
military  transactions,  gives  an  ample  statement  of  the  internal 
aflairs  of  France,  the  proceedings  of  the  Girondists  and  the  new 
constitution,  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention.    TTie  trca-* 
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ticsbctx^recn  Grcat-Britam,  America,  and  Russia,  the  parliament 
holden  in  Corsica,  the  revival  of  the  pop-gun  plot,  and  the  popu- 
lar meetings  at  Chalk  Farm,  conclude  the  history  of  the  year. 

The  twenty-second  book  commences  with  parliamentary  affairs 
for  the  latter  end  of  1 795,  and  beginning  of  1 796,  proceeds  to  the 
military  operations  in  Germany,  and  Bonaparte's  wonderful 
campaign  in  Italv,  our  evacuation  of  Corsica,  the  internal  affairs 
of  France,  and  tne  ill  success  of  lord  Malniesbury's  negotiation. 
iThe  twenty-third  book  opens  with  the  speech  from  the  throne^ 
iti  October  1 796,  and  carries  us  through  the  debates  of  that  ses- 
sion, in  which  the  illegal  advance  of  money  to  the  emperor,  by- 
Mr.  Pitt>  affords  room  tor  spirited  animadversion.  The  deranged 
affairs  of  the  bank,  and  its  stoppage  of  payment,  the  mutiny  in 
the  fleet,  niotions  for  dismissal  of  ministers,  military  affiairs  in 
Italy,  lord  Duncan's  victory,  interior  state  of  France,  lord 
Malmesbury's  third  attempt  to  negotiate,  and  the  treaty  at  Campo 
Formio  and  congress  at  Rastadt,  form  the  principal  features  of 
this  book.  The  twenty-fourth  and  last  book  gives  us  the  closing 
debates  of  the  year  1797,  and  of  tlie  session  in  which  they  were 
continued  in  1 798 ;  in  which  the  triple  assessments,  the  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  motion  for  the  removal  of  ministers,  by 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  keep  up  the  appearance  of  discussion  afier 
the  secessioh  of  the  opposition  :  and  the  childish  duel,  between 
Pitt  and  Tierney,  might  have  afforded  larger  scope  for  censure  to 
one  who,  on  other  occasions,  seems  willing  to  deftl  it  out  on  the 
first  of  these  characters  with  a  very  liberal  hand.  The  Irish  re- 
bellion, subversion  of  the  papal  government,  disastrous  expedi- 
tion to  Ostend,  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Egypt,  subversion  of 
the  Neapolitan  government,  and  the  wise  conduct  of  the  king  of 
Prossiaj  arc  the  chief  proceedings  related  of  this  year,  which 
terminates  ^ith  a  most  melancholy  presage  of  future  evils,  and 
just  reprobation  of  those  who  seemed  little  willing  to  remove 
from  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  Europe  the  horrors  of  war. 

We  have  already  observed  tliat  the  late  minister  is  the  object 
(and  we  cannot  deny  the  justice  in  general)  of  this  writer's  cen- 
sure; but  the  dignity  of  history  requires  th«it  such  censure 
should  be  expressed  in  decorous  terms,  and  bciray  no  suspicion 
of  the  writer's  being  too  much  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  party. 
Here  ^src  cannot  but  remark  a  failure  in  our  author's  style :  the 
^erms  in  which. he  stigmatises  parts  of  the  minister's  conduct 
are  low  and  unbecoming  5  and  if  we  could  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  tklc  of  *  that  perfidious  minister'  (and  his  solid  system  of 
finance  is  deservedly  an  object  of  ridicule),  yet  it  might  be 
covered  by.  better  terms  than  those  of  *  this  vapouring  vaunting 
mountebaiik  minister.'  We  might  allow  that  in  Mr.Tooke's 
trial '  the  unparalleled  meanness  and  baseness  of  Mr.  Pitt's  dis- 
position displayed  itself  in  a  most  conspicuoils  manner ;'  yet  it 
]fk  aping  too  much  the  vulgar  mode,  of  praising  living  monarcht 
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as  the  best  of  kings,  when  the  poor  premier  is  represented  as 
•^  the  worst  of  men,  in  the  commission  of  the  worst  of  deeds,*  If 
it  be  too  true  that  *  his  visionary  plans  and  projects  have  been 
everywhere  defeated,  and  his  predictions  have  been  uniformly 
falsified  5'  if  he  have  proved  himself  to  have  been  *  evidently  desti- 
tute of  the  talents  necessary  for  carrying  on  any  war  but  the  war 
of-  words.;'  not  even  his  ridiculous  duel  with  Mr.  Tierney  can 
justify  the  epithets  of  *  a  bullying,  boasting,  Bobadil  statesman.' 
His  guilt  may  be  very  great  \  yet  it  was  scarcely  the  business 
of  the  historian  to  be  very  Solicitous  after  the  imaginary  horrors 
of  his  conscience. 

'  Could  so  callous  a  heart,  and  so  cold  an  imagination,  be  awakened 
to  a  just  sense  of  its  deep  and  inexpiable  guilt,  hosts  of  bloody  spec- 
tres would  haunt  his  solitude,  his  ears  would  be  appalled  with  visio- 
nary shrieks,  the  very  air  would  utter  loud  laments,  and  he  would  be 
doomed  to  feel  all  the  tortures  of  remorse,  all  the  unutterable  agonies 
of  despair!'     p.  209. 

Similar  sentiments  and  expressions  occur  in  many  parts  of  the 
work ;  but  at  times  the  just  indignation  of  the  writer  is  well  ex- 
pressed, and  the  events  of  one  or  two  years  of  the  late  admini- 
stration seem  to  vindicate  the  following  remark. 

*  Under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  bigotry  and  malignity  ad- 
vanced with  an  accelerated  progi-ess,  and  every  species  of  improve- 
ment, moral,  intellectual,  or  political,  seemed  gradually  to  become  the 
object  first  of  cold  indififercnce  to  this  insidious  statesman,  then  of 
dislike,  and  at  length  of  fear,  of  hatred,  and  of  horror.'     p.  121. 

'fhe  memorable  campaign  of  1794,  which  ended  with  the 
flight  of  the  English  from  Holland,  is  said  to  have  been  *  con- 
ceived, on  the  part  of  the  British  ministry,  in  the  spirit  of  mad- 
ness, and  conducted  in  that  of  the  most  complete  imbecillity.'  In 
another  place  we  are  told,  that, 

*  Most  unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  the  British  empire,  her 
affairs  had  now  been  for  ten  years  in  the  hands  of  a  minister  of  great 
eloquence,  art,  and  address  indeed,  but  w^ho  was  alike  destitute  ofthat 
enlarged  comprehension  of  mind,  and  of  those  generous  feelings  of 
the  heart,  which  form,  when  combined,  that  greatest  of  human  cha- 
racters—the genuine  patriot  statesman.  The  voice  of  Mr.  Pitt,  when 
aspiring  to  political  pre-eminence,  had  been  beyond  all  others  loudest 
in  the  elaroor  of  reform  ;  and,  when  he  had  attaioed  to  power,  hit 
hand  was  beyond  all  others  heaviest  in  the  oppression  and  persecution 
of  those  who  had  listened  to  his  doctrines  an^  had  acted  upon  his 
principles.'     p.  189. 

Indeed  no  opportunity  is  lost  of  chastising  the  temerity  of  the 
fallen  minister;  and  his  attempt  to  reform  the  poor's  laws  justifies 
the  severity  of  the  censure. 

*  Mr.  Pitt,  agreeably  to  his  cngagementy  brought  in  a  bill  for  the 
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Vtfbrm  of  the  poor's  laws,  so  absurd,  so  indigested,  and  so  impracti- 
cable, that  it  found  not  a  single  advocate,  cither  in  or  out  of  the 
Louse  ;  and  the  sanguine  expectations  he  had  excited  of  a  reform  on 
this,  as  on  other  occasions  of  stiU  higher  moment,  were  most  com- 
pletely disappointed.'     p,  238. 

The  disgrace  brought  on  the  bank  of  England  naturally  ex- 
cites the  warmth  of  our  historian ;  and  the  minister  is  said  to 
Imve  succeeded  in  converting  it  *  into  a  mere  engine  of  govern- 
ment, in  bringing  an  indelible  disgrace  on  its  reputation,  and  in 
niaking  it  entirely  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  his  own 
ruinous,  wicked,  and  frantic  projects.'  But  Mr.  Pitt  is  not  the 
only  one  who  is  thus  chastised.  *  The  earl  of  Liverpool,  late 
lord  Hawkesbury,  and  still  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Charles  Jenkinson,'  is  described  as  one  *  who  might  almost  be 
regarded  as  the  evil  genius  of  Britain  personified ;'  and  the  late 
king  of  Prussia  is  adorned  with  the  epithet  of  *that  selfish, 
crafty,  and  unprincipled  monarch.' 

After  the  specimens  we  have  given  of  the  estimation  in  which 
the  late  premier  is  held  by  our  vinriter,  our  readers  Will  justly 
conclude  that  Mr.  Fox  is  the  object  of  his  unbounded  admira- 
tion. In  such  a  situation  of  his  mind,  a  principal  actor  in  a 
third  party  could  scarcely  expect  very  favourable  treatment ;  and 
Mr.  Home  Tooke  is,  in  consequence  of  his  trial,  thus  intro- 
duced. 

*  After  an  interval  of  eleven  days — no  doubt  days  of  chagrin  and 
perplexity— K)n  the  part  of  the  ministry,  was  brought  to  the  bar  of 
this  high  court  of  justice  the  celebrated  John  Home  Tooke,  for- 
merly and  for  many  years  a  priest  of  the  church  of  England — a  man 
possessed  of  extraordinary  intellectual  talents,  but  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
^nd  blended  with  a  considerable  alloy  of  eccentricity.  Of  obscure 
and  nameless  origin,  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the  political  world  as  an 
extravagant  and  erring  spirit  burst  from  its  confine.  He  first  distin- 
^ished  himself  as  a  violent  partizan  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  at  the  time  of 
the  famous  Middlesex  contest  —  being  then  curate  of  Brentford, 
'where  the  election  was  held.  Such  was  the  enthusiastic  ardor  of  his 
patriotic  zeal  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  that,  to  preserve  the  li- 
berties of  his  country  inviolate,  he  publicly  declared  his  readiness  to 
dye  his  blaick  coat  red.  He  possessed  no  mean  dej^ree  of  learning 
and  knoivledge,  and  his  powers  of  elocution  and  self-possession  were 
very  uncommon.  His  habitual  influence  over  the  wills  and  passions 
of  those  with  whom  he  ^^s  connected  indicated  a  mind  of  great 
energy.  On  some  occasions  he  exhibited  himself  to  the  judicious 
part  of  the  public  as  a  sincere  and  enlightened  champion  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  and  on  others  as  an  artful  and  aspiring  demagogue. 
This  singular  man  had  the  presumption,  at  the  last  general  election, 
to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  city  of  Westminster — ^pretend- 
ing to  be  offended  at  the  virtual  compromise  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  court  and  country  parties  in  the  persons  of  lord  Hood 
^d  Mr.  Fox.     On  the.  eventual  failure  of  his  hopes  (although  he 
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polled  a  Very  great  number  of  votes)  he  presented  a  petition  to  tbe 
house  of  commons  against  the  return,  drawn  in  the  most  audacious 
terms  of  political  invective  and  reproach,  but  containing  also  mucli 
indisputable  and  melancholy  truth.  This  petition,  being  referred,  ia 
the  usual  mode,  to  a  committee,  was  declared  frivolous  and  vexatious  ; 
but  by  a  wise  policy,  too  frequently  and  fatally  departed  from  irt 
matters  of  higher  moment,  no  farther  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  it 
by  the  house.'     p.  129. 

The  historian  is  here  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  attempt  to 
delineate  this  very  extraordinary  character.  To  say,  in  England, 
that  a  man  is  of  obscure  and  nameless  origin,  is  a  poor  attempt  to 
depreciate  the  merits  of  one  who  had  received  his  education  at 
Westminster  and  Eton,  and  had  been  distinguished  for  his  abili- 
ties in  tlie  university  of  Cambridge  -,  in  which  places  he  formed 
intimacies  with  persons  of  high  rank  and  station,  which  were  in- 
creased in  the  course  of  his  travels  over  Europe.  Where  also 
is  the  presumption  of  this  singular  man  in  offering  himself  a 
candidate  for  Westminster,  any  more  than  in  Tiemey  and  Whit- 
bread,  men  of  equally  *  obscure  and  nameless  origin,*  making 
similar  offers  at  Southwark  and  Bedford?  The  singular  at- 
tempt was  made  by  one  who  presented  himself  to  the  people 
— unassisted  by  aristocratical  influence,  and  without  the  all-pow- 
erful arms  of  wealth— he  stood  on  real  constitutional  grounds, 
used  none  of  the  usual  arts  of  elections,  and  obtained  a  conside- 
rable number  of  votes  from  the  sense  entertained  of  his  abilities 
amd  integrity.  In  the  progress  of  the.  work,  however,  our  his- 
torian appeals  for  a  sentiment  to  the  authority  of  this  singular 
man.  *  The  public  (says  a  man  of  talents,  who  has  been  un- 
justly stigmatised  as  a  favourer  of  violent  reform  -  Mr.  Home 
Tooke)  ought  never  to  receive  a  benefit  at  the  expence  of  an  in- 
dividual.*— But  our  writer  requires,  it  seems,  some  particular 
marks  by  which  his  characters  are  to  be  distinguished.  It  is  *'  the 
celebrated  M.  de  Caionne,"  because  we  presume  he  held  a  high 
office  in  France;— it  is  *ohe  D'lvemois,  created  Sir  Francis  D'lver- 
nois,  a  dealer,  wholesale  and  retail,  in  ridiculous  paradoxes,'  be- 
cause the  writer  did  not  recollect  that  this  one  dlvemois  had 
been  distinguished  in  his  own  country.  Wc  do  not  hold  the 
reveries  of  the  knight  in  very  high  estimation ;  yet  if  he  should 
in  his  future  annual  volumes  celebrate  our  author,  as  one 
Belshamj  a  dealer  in  history,  the  retort  would  be  justifiable ;  for 
assuredly  the  name  of  D'lvernois  is  not  less  known  in  this  coun- 
try, and  through  the  whole  of  Europe,  than  that  of  our  historian. 

Our  historian  is  not  always  sufficiently  solicitous  to  give  an 
accurate  statement  of  facts.  O'Coigley  is  said  to  have  bce» 
'  capitally  convicted,  and  immediately  executed  j'  whereai 
•the  execution  did  not  for  some  time  follow  the  conviction — 
attempts  being  made  in  the  interval  to  discover  from  him  the 
Extent  of  the  conspiracy  in  which  he  hs^d  been  engaged,    ^  Nog  - 
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thing  beyond  presumptions  (it  is  added)  appealing  against  his 
companions, — Allen  and  Leary  were,  by  the  lenity  of  the  Eng- 
lish maxims  of  jurisprudence,  set  at  liberty.'  Now  in  what  iliat 
Icnitv  consisted  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  :  Leary  was  declared 
by  the  jury  not  guilty ;  and  it  appeared,  during  the  course  of 
the  trial,  tnat  he  was  merely  a  poor  Irish  boy,  who  followed  his 
master  in  the  capacity  of  groom-  By  the  maxims  of  jurispru- 
dence of  the  most  barbarous  country  in  Europe,  such  a  servant 
vrould  have  been  dismissed  from  the  bar,  and  a  contrary  proce- 
dure would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  the  country. — How  far  the 
historian  is  Justified  in  pronouncing  so  positively  on  a  circum- 
stance which  was  disputed  in  the  house  of  coarnions,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  determine. 

•  In  the  course  of  the  preceding  winter  a  treaty  of  marriage  had 
been  negotiated  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  princess  Caroline, 
daughter  to  the  duke  of  Brunswic  Early  in  the  month  of  April  the 
princess  arrived  in  England,  when  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with 
extraordinary  magnificence.  It  was,  however,  well  understood  that 
the  prince  acceded  to  this  alliance  with  much  reluctance — his  attach- 
xnent  to  the  accomplished  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  with  whom  the  marriage- 
ceremony,  though  invalid  by  law,  had  undoubtedly  passed,  haviu^r 
•ufFered  no  diminution.  He  was  induced  to  this  fatal  compliance  by 
two  considerations ;  first,  the  pressing  instances  of  the  king  to  dis- 
solve his  connexion  with  the  lady  who  had  so  long  been  in  possession 
no  less  of  his  esteem  than  his  affection ;  and,  secondly,  the  promise 
positively  made  to  him  that  immediate  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  discharge  of  his  debts,  now  increased  to  a  vast  amount.'     p.  172* 

Now,  if  we  could  suppose  the  marriage  ceremony  to  have 
passed,  as  we  know  of  no  act  by  which  it  has  been  invalidated, 
the  two  parties  must  be  evidently  still  under  that  bond. — In  the 
case  of  another  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  united;  avowedly,  by 
the  marriage-bond,  to  the  daughter  of  a  peer,  an  inquiry  took 
place  in  Doctor's  Commons,  and  the  marriage  was  ^et  aside  > 
and  consequently  the  issue  by  that  marriage  may  be  debarred 
from  the  privileges  which  they  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed  in 
this  country :  but,  as  the  marriage  contract  had  the  sanction  of 
the  laws  oi  another  country,  it  is  justly  doubted  whether  the 
decision  of  our  Commons  can  affect  the  rights  of  the  royal  issue 
of  this  marriage,  which  they  may  inherit  from  their  father,  in- 
dependently of  tlie  laws  of  this  island.  On  this  account,  our 
historian  snould  have  been  extremely  careful  in  his  assertion 
respecting  the  supposed  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  j  for  if 
fh^i  also  had  taien  place  out  of  this  island,  clulicuities  might 
arise  in  the  succession  to  the  electorate,  and  other  territories  ap* 
pending  to  the  Brunswic  family,  and  not  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain. 

We  will  now  give  our  readers  a  specimen  of  an  attempt  ai 
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fine  'writing,  which  was  excited  by  a  reflexion  6n  the  eloquence 
of  Mr.  Pitt. 

*  Great  as  the  influence  of  the  crown  may  be  supposed  in  the  house 
of  commons,  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  the  vast  majorities  of  the 
present  minister,  particularly  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  France^  to  the  operation  of  that  influence  merely.  Eloquence, 
that  fatal  talent  when  misapplied,  will  of  itself  produce  mighty  effects  i 
and  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt  has  evei' 
been  exerted  in  unison  with  the  rooted  prejudices  of  the  house  and 
.  of  the  nation,  and  in  no  one  instance  has  it  ever  been  employed  Xx3 
counteract  a  popular  error.  Hatred  to  France  is  a  political  chord, 
which  vibrates  to  every  touch  ;  and  when  that  master-passion  is,  by 
the  force  of  imagination,  connected  with  a  reverence  to  religion,  re- 
spect to  morals,  to  social  order,  to  regular  government,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  all  the  ties  which  unite  the  different  classes  of  men  in  the 
bonds  of  civilization  and  humanity,  it  must  require  comparatively 
small  skill  to  guide  and  direct  the  effects  of  it.  The  generous  soli- 
citude which  transiently  showed  itself  for  the  success  of  the  French 
nation,  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a  free  constitution,  was  suddenly 
and  totally  absorbed  in  the  horror  excited  by  their  subsequent  enor- 
mities, without  sufficiently  considering  the  provocations  which  gave 
rise  to  them,  or,  what  was  of  still  greater  moment,  that  a  whole  na- 
tion ought  not  to  be  execrated  for  the  offences  of  comparatively  a 
few  individuals.  What  are  usually  styled  the  crimes  of  France  are, 
in  deed  and  in  truth,  for  the  most  part,  only  her  misfortunes  and  cala- 
mities ;  and  they  are  no  doubt  as  much  the  subject  of  abhorrence  and 
detestation  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  that  country  as  in 
this.  Is  it  possible  to  prefer  anarchy  to  tranquillity,  oppression  to 
protection,  or  malevolence  to  benignity  \  So  long  as  the  passions  of 
that  high-spirited  nation  are  inflamed  and  exasperated  by  opposition, 
so  long  will  they  be  more  or  less  chargeable  with  excesses  moral  and 
political — so  long  will  they  remain  strangers  to  the  countless  and  in- 
Valuable  blessings  of  liberty  :  for  genuine  liberty  can  in  no  clime,  age, 
or  country,  ever  be  separated  from  the  control  of  law, — liberty  itself 
being  the  law  of  reason,  of  justice,  and  of  humanity.  And,  **Oh  Law!'* 
understood  in  this  its  best  and  highest  sense,  to  use  the  sublime  lan- 
guage of  a  justly-admired  writer,  "  no  less  can  be  said  than  that  her 
seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  ;  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage,— the  very  least  as  feeling 
her  care,  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power.  Both  angels 
and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each  in 
different  sort  and  manner,,  yet  all,  with  uniform  consent,  admiring  her 
as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy."     p.  155. 

The  apostrophe  to  Law  is  a  sublime  but  very  trite  qnotatxon'^ 
and  uncle  Toby  affords,  in  another  place,  a  concluding  sentiment 
to  a  paragraph.  On  the  prayer,  at  the  end  of  the  viceroy's  speech 
to  th6  first  and  last  parliament  in  Corsica,  it  is  observed  that  the 
petition  was  *  lost  in  empty  air  long  before  it  reached  the  pen  of 
the  recording  angel.'    We  have  less  reason  to  regret  the  cventf 
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as  the  crown  of  Corsica  is  afterwards  styled  *  that  most  egregious 
and  ridiculous  bauble/ 

Iff  however,  the  writer  sometimes  suflfer  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  a  Kttle  conceit,  he  rises  occasibnally  with  great  dignity. 
Xhe  dissolution  of  the  national  convention  of  France  gave  hun  an 
opportunity  of  showing  considerable  powers,  though  the  judge- 
ment passed  upon  its  actions  cannot  be  expected,  in  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion,  to  meet  with  general  approbation. 

*  This  assembly  terminated  its  sittings  very  nobly ;  for  the  last 
decrees  which  it  passed  were  for  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death  at  the  return  of  peace,  and  for  granting  a  general  amnesty, 
though  limited  perhaps  by  too  many  exceptions :  and  on  the  27th  of 
October  (1795),  the  day  appointed  by  law,  the  president  declared 
that  **  the  national  convention  was  dissolved.*'  Such  was  the  extra- 
ordinary merits  of  an  assembly,  whose  merits  and  demerits,  whose 
glorious  acts,  and  whose  criminal  excesses,  will  long  be  the  theme  of 
history.  With  a  daring  hand  she  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the 
successor  of  a  hundred  kmgs,  and  broke  the  sceptre  which  the  super- 
stition of  fourteen  centuries  had  consecrated.  Standing  greatly  ^lone 
against  a  confederacy  of  crowned  despots,  she  brought  her  armed  my- 
riads into  the  field,  and  compelled  her  enemies  to  flee  with  shame 
and  confusion  from  the  land  which  they  had  in  their  vain  and  foolish 
imaginations  already  conquered,  and  of  which  they  were  eager  to  di- 
vide the  spoils.  But  the  magnanimity  of  this  assembly  was  sullied  by 
licentiousness  and  contaminated  by  cruelty :  their  actions  will  excite 
the  admiration  of  every  age;  and  a  distant  posterity  will  perhaps  pas- 
don,  while  it  deplores,  their  frailties  and  their  faults.'     p.  215. 

"We  were  pleased  to  see  that  a  singular  occurrence  was  not 
omitted  in  this  history,  which  relieves  the  mind  overwhelmed 
•with  descripdons  of  battles,  treasons,  carnage,  and  desolation. 
A  government  that  would  not,  when  it  had  opportunity,  extend 
its  territory,  is  a  rare  phenomenon ;  and  the  little  republic  of 
San  Marino  delivered  an  answer  worthy  of  a  Fabricius. 

«  In  the  progress  of  his  march,  general  Buonaparte,  finding  him- 
self near  the  celebrated  mountain  which  comprises  the  whole  territory 
of  the  ancient  republic  of  St.  Marino,  was  seised  with  the  noble  en- 
thusiasm of  displaying  in  the  most  flattering  and  conspicuous  manner 
the  respect  which  was  due  to  this  genuine  remnant  of  the  sons  of 
freedom.  The  ambassador  Monge,  deputed  by  the  French  general, 
told  the  chiefs  of  this  obscure  but  happy  community,  that  he  came 
in  the  name  of  the  French  people  to  assure  the  ancient  republic  of 
St.  Marino  of  their  inviolable  friendship.  He  entered  into  a  concise 
history  of  the  principal  events  of  the  revolution,  and  signified  the 
glorious  success  with  which  their  efforts  had  been  crowned.  After 
complimenting  them  for  the  asylum  afforded  to  liberty  within  tlieir 
walls,  during  the  centuries  when  it  seemed  banished  from  the  rest  of 
Europe,  the  ambassador  intimated,  that  if  it  was  the  wisli  of  tlic 
government  of  St.  Marino  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  their  territory,  the 
French  republic  would  gladly  embrace  the  occasion  to  give  them  the 
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most  solid  proofs  of  their  good  will.  The  reply  of  this  small  but  vij'*  • 
luous  and  unambitious  state  was  such  as  to  afford  a  lesson  both  of 
political  and  moral  wisdom  to  all  the  nations  of  Christendom. — ^^  Wc 
place,  (said they)  citizen  ambassador,  in  the  number  of  the  most  glo- 
rious epochas  that  have  distinguished  the  annals  of  pur  freedom,  the 
day  of  your  mission  to  our  republic.  Your  republic  not  only  con- 
quers its  enemies  by  the  force  of  its  arms,  but  fills  its  friends  with 
amazement  at  the  generosity  of  its  proceedings.  The  love  of  our 
liberty  makes  us  feel  the  worth  of  the  magnanimous  exertions  of  a 
great  people  aspiring  to  recover  their  own.  Those  exertions  have 
surpassed  all  expectation.  Your  nation,  single  against  the  rest  of 
Europe,  has  afforded  the  world  an  astonishing  example  ef  what  that 
energy  can  achieve  which  is  produced  by  the  sentiment  of  liberty* 
<— Your  army,  marching  in  the  steps  of  .Hannibal,  and  surpassing  by 
its  deeds  whatever  is  most  wonderfiil  in  antiquity,  led  on  by  a  hero 
who  unites  to  every  virtue  the  powers  of  tne  -most  distinguished 
genius,  has  cast  a  glance  on  a  comer  of  the  globe  where  a  remnant  of 
the  sons  of  liberty  fled  for  refuge,  and  where  is  found  rather  the 
plainness  of  Spartan  manners  than  the  elegance  of  Athens.  You 
know,  citizen  ambassador,  that  the  simplicity  of  our  customs,  the 
deep  sentiment  we  cherish  of  liberty,  are  the  only  inheritance  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  our  fathers :  this  we  have  been  able  to 
preserve  untouched  amidst  the  political  convulsions  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  succession  of  many  revolving  ages,  and  which  neither  am- 
bition nor  hatred  has  been  able  to  destroy.  Return  then  to  the? 
hero  who  has  sent  you :  Carry  back  to  him  the  free  homage  not  only 
of  that  admiration  which  we  share  with  the  whole  world,  but  also 
of  our  gratitude :  Tell  him  that  the  republic  of  St;  Marino,  satisfied 
with  its  inediocrity,  fears  to  accept  of  his  generous  offer  of  enlarging  * 
its  territory,  which  might  in  the  end  prove  injurious  to  its  liberty." 

*  Here  then  is  a  striking  and  instructive  instance  of  a  community 
enjoying  in  grateful  contentment  their  beloved  and  enviable  frcedoB> 
while  a  thousand  years  have  rolled  away,  and  who,  satisfied  with  the 
peaceful  possession  of  their  native  mountain,  refuse  to  hearken  to  the 
most  tempting  offers  of  an  enlargement  of  their  dominion.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  wicked  and  absurd  policy  of  those  Christian  countries 
which,  great  in  riches,  in  extent  of  territory  and  population,  place 
their  chief  glory  in  subjecting  to  iheir  tyrannical  yoke  the  farthest 
'regions  of  the  globe,  whose  weak  and  unoffending  inhabitants  could 
never  have  afforded  the  slightest  pretext  for  inflicting  upon  them 
these  atrocious  injuries,  and  who  have  no  knowledge  of  thfcir  con** 
querors,  but  in  the  character  and  capacity  of  oppressors,  plunderers/ 
and  assassins !'     p.  360. 

From  these  extracts  our  readers  will  form  Acir  opmion* 
of  a  work  which  is  evidently  written  on  the  spur  of  the  oc- 
casion :  and  we  may  rather  applaud  the  author  for  his  dis-' 
patch  in  a  concern  of  such  magnitude,  than  blame  him  for  not 
obtaining  ends  which  require  much  time,  long  meditattdn,  accu- 
rate investigation,  and  nervous  and  animated  diction.  The  work 
is  written  with  an  easy  flow:  it  brings  together  events- nearly  a* 
they  occurred  in  the  order  of  time  \  and  may  be  perused  wicb 
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pteasate  by  those  who  ate  hostile  to  the  late  minister.  If  som« 
of  the  political  reflexions,  which  might  serve  as  food  for  essays^ 
were  expunged,  the  work  would  receive  no  injjury  :  low  expres* 
sions  should  be  obliterated,  and  the  correcting  hand  of  the 
writer  may  be  often  advantageously  employed. — ^The  reflexion, 
with  whicn  the  history  concludes,  shall  terminate  our  remarks ; 
and  it  is  no  bad  specimen  of  the  author's  style,  and  his  mode 
of  winding  up  a  period. 

«  Thus,  by  the  profligate  ambition  and  presumption  of  the  French 
directory  on  the  one  part,  and  the  pride,  folly,  and  mischievous  acti- 
vity of  the  British  administration  on  the  other,  was  a  War,  which 
appeared  well  nigh  terminated,  re-commenced  with  additional  fury ;-« 
^eming  but  too  likely  to  extend  to  a  long  succession  of  calamitous 
and  mournful  years,  destined  to  be  recorded  in  letters  of  blood.  But 
the  terrifled  imagination  sees  pourtrayed,  on  the  veil  which  conceals 
futurity  from  mortal  view,  frightful  forms  and  ominpus  characters^ 
bearing  little  resemblance  to  the  events  actually  pre-ordained*  in  the 
course  of  human  affaira,  to  take  place.'    p.  533. 


Art.  rV. — Phihs&phical  Transactions  of  the  Ro^l  Society  ofLondon, 
For  the  Tear  I  So  I,     Part  L     Ifs,     sewed.     4/^.     filmsly. 

1  HE  first  article  in  this  interesting  volume  is  *  The 
Croonian  Lecture,  on  the  Irritability  of  Nerves,  by  Everard 
Home,  Esq.  F.R.S.'  The  case  that  suggested  the  author's 
inquiries  and  experiments  was  by  no  means  a  singular  one.  A 
person  thirty-six  years  of  age,  of  an  irritable  habit,  was  thrown 
from  a  horse  with  his  whole  weight  on  his  thumb.  The  part 
swelled  and  became  subject  to  spasms  and  paralytic  affections, 
which  in  time  extended  to  the  head,  and  terminated  in  death. 
The  injury,  as  is  evident  from  concomitant  circumstances,  exist- 
ed in  the  median  nerve, which  was  divided  as  it  passes  from  under 
the  annular  ligament,  but  without  success.  'Fhis  injury  might 
have  been  varied-,  the  divided  extremity  might  have  adhered  to 
the  external  wound,  and  been  afiected  by  ///  inflammation :  it 
is  at  least  certain  that  wounded  and  divicied  nerves  do  not  heal 
easily,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  injuries  at  the  divided  ex- 
tremities  of  nerves  are  referred  to' those  extremities  which  exist- 
ed previous  to  the  division.  The  circumstances  hoM^^ever  show 
that  irritation  did  continue  at  the  extremity  next  the  arm,  and 
it  is  singular  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  irritated  part. 
Mr.  Home's  views  in  the  present  article  are  directed  to  a  very 
diflFerent  quarter,  viz.  the  contracrion  of  the  nerves  themselves, 
independently  of  the  muscular  fibres.  He  divided,  therefore, 
different  nerves  of  aniiYials,  alive,  and  immediately  after  being 
killed.  He  found  the  contraction  considerable,  and,  caterisfa^ 
CwT^.REv.Vol.34.7a«.  1803.  D        r-        ] 
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fiius^  uniform.  "We  cannot  enter  into  any  controversy  on  the 
subject,  because  it  would  lead  us  too  far;  and  shall  only  re- 
marlc,  that  the  language  of  experimental  physiologists  has  beeii^ 
unequivocally,  that  the  nerves  do  mt  contract  when  divided  ^ 
that  our  author's  experiments  arc  peculiarly  doubtful)  because 
he  raised  the  nerve  on  a  history,  or.  divided  it  with  a  pair  of 
scissors.  Various  physiologists  would  have  told  him  that  com- 
pressing the  severed  end  of  a  nerve  which  leads  to  a  muscl? 
would  have  made  it  contract,  and  its  elevation  on  a  history,  or 
its  compression  by  the  closing  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  must 
certainly  produce  the  same  effect.  The  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cle, as  it  shortens  that  organ,  must  of  course  excite  a  retraction 
of  the  separated  nerve.  In  his  experiments  also  he  ought  not  to 
have  included  the  coats  of  the  nerve,  which  are  certainly  elastic, 
and  hot  without  suspicion  of  being  muscular.  He  cannof 
hence,  tlicrefore,  predicate  irritability  of  nerves,  which,  if  it 
were  observable  in  his  experiments,  might  be  derivable  from 
their  tunics.  On  the  whole,  we  think  the  present  article,  either 
in  point  of  reasoning  or  observation,  M-hoUy  inconclusive,  and 
perhaps  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  present  very  respectable  col- 
lection. 

*  11.  The  Bakerian  Lecture.  On  the  Mechanism  of  the  Eye, 
By  Thomas  Young,  M.D.F.R.S.' 

This  paper,  in  manv  views  excellent,  is  designed  chipfly 
to  support  our  authors  opinion,  that  the  eye  is  adapted  to 
vision,  at  different  distances,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  the 
muscular  fibres  of  die  crystalline  lens  or  its  coat.  We  cannot 
give  an  adequate  view  of  the  whole,  but  shall  follow  Dr.  Young 
so  far  as  our  circumstances  will  permit. 

He  begins  with  considering  the  refractive  power  of  a  vari- 
able medium,  applying  his  observations  to  the  structure  of  the 
crystalline  lens.  This  part,  from  its  mathematical  form,  is  in- 
capable of  abridgement ;  but  we  must  particularly  mention 
with  approbatioo  his  very  simple  and  accurate  instrument,  the 
optometer,  founded  on  tiie  same  principle,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  with  that  described  by  Dr.  Porterficld  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Medical  Essays  oi  Edinburgh.  We  ought  per- 
haps to  select  our  author's  determination  of  the  refractive 
power  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  his  remarks  on  the  causes  of 
the  dlfferciit  conclusions  on  diis  point. 

«  For  determining  the  refractive  power  of  the  crystalline  lens  by 
a  direct  experiment,  I  made  use  of  a  mreihod  suggested  to  me  by  Dr. 
Wolia^t^n.  I  found  the  refractive  power  of  the  centre  of  the  recent 
human  crystalline  to  that  of  water,  as  a  i  to  20.  The  difference  of 
this  ratio  from  the  ratio  of  14  to  13,  ascertained  from  calculation,  is 
probably  owing  to  Jtwo  circumstances.  The  first  is,  that'  the  subw 
stance  of  the  lens  being  in  some  degree  soluble  in  water,  a. portion  of 
the  aqueous  fluid  within  its  capsule  penetrates  after  death,  so  as  some- 
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-^had  to  k^s^n  the  density.  When  dry,  the  rcfraijctivc  power  is  little 
iaferior  to  that  of  crown  glass.  The  second  circumstance  is,  the  un- 
equal density  of  the  lens.  Thfe  ratio  of  14  to  13  id  founded  on  the 
cupposition  of  an  equable  density:  but,  the  central  part  being  the 
most  dense,  the  whole  acts  as  a  lens  of  smaller  dimensions;  and  it 
may  be  found  by  Prop.  VII.  that  if  the  central  portion  of  a  sphere 
be  supposed  of  uniform  density,  refracting  as  21  to  20,  to  the  di- 
stance of  one  half  of  the  radius,  and  the  density  of  the  external  parts 
to  decrease  gradually,  and  at  the  surface  to  become  equal  to  that  of 
the  sunxninding  medium,  the  sphere  thu§  constituted  will  be  equal 
in  focal  length  to  a  uniform  sphere  of  the  same  size^  with  a  refrac- 
tion of  16  to  15  nearly.  And  the  effect  will  be  nearly  the  same,  if 
the  centfal  portion  be  supposed  to  be  smaller  than  this)  but  the  den- 
nty  to  be  somewhat  greater  at  the  surface  than  that  of  the  surround- 
ing medium,  or  to  vary  more  rapidly  externally  than  internally.  On. 
the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  refractive  power  of  the  centre  of 
the  human  crystalline,  in  its  living  state,  is  to  that  of  Water  nearly 
as  il$  to  17  J  that  the  water  infibibed  after  death  reduces  it  to  the 
ratio  of  2  f  fo  20 ;  but  that,  on  account  of  the  unequable  density  of 
Ihc  lefts,  its  effect  in  the  eye  is  equivalent  \o  a  refraction  of  14  to  rj 
for  its  whok  si^e.  Dr.  Woftaston  has  ascertained  the  refraction  out 
of  air,  into  the  centre  of  the  recent  crystalline  of  oxen  and  sheep,  to 
fcc  nearly  as  143  to  100;  into  the  centre  of  the  crystalline  offish,  and 
into  the  dried  crystalline  of  sheep,  as  152  to  100.  Hence,-  the  re- 
Iraction  of  tlte  crystalline  of  oxen  in  water  should  be  as  i  c  to  14 : 
but  the  htMnan  crystaHtne,  when  recent,  is  decidedly  less  refrac- 
tir<?. 

Th^si  d^nsldet^tions  will  explain  the  inconsistency  of  different  ob- 
servations on  tlie  refractive  power  ot  the  crystalline;  and,  in  particu- 
lar, how  the  mifraction  which  I  formerly  calculated,  from  measuring 
fhe  focal  length  of  the  lens,  is  so  much  greater  than*  that  which  ig 
determined  by  other  means.  But,  for  direct  experimentSi  Dr.  WoU 
hston's  method  is  exceedingly  aceurtite.*     p.  41. 

Thd  whole  extent  of  the  tctina  is  not  equally  sensible^  nor  is 
Its  visioii  equally  perfect:  the  imperfection^  Dr.  Young  remarks, 
h^ins  widiin  a  degree  or  two  of  the  visual  axis,  and  at  the  ex- 
tent of  five  or  six  degrees  becomes  nearly  stationary  5  but,  at  a  still 
greater  distance,  is  principally,  if  not  wholly  extinguished.  The 
ixtpCTfectioh  is  owing  to  tne  unavoidable  aberration  of  the 
oblique  rays,  but  chiefly  to  the  insensibility  of  the  retina, 
.diroughout  its  whole  extent^  the  sensible  portion  of  which  pro- 
bably coincides  with  the  paiiited  choroid  of  quadrupeds.  In 
general,  the  retina  is  of  such  a  form  as  to  receive  the  most 
perfect  image  on  every  part  of  its  furface  that  .the  state  of  each 
lefraeted  pencil  wiU  admit;  and  the  varying  density  of  the 
crystalline  remlcrs  that  state  capable  of  delineating  such  a  pic- 
flue  to  tfie  greatest  advantage.  This  contrivance  is  truly  a 
beautifitl  one,  and  it  is  here  admirably  developed;  but,  with  all 
die  advantage  it  aflbtds,  the  eye  is  seldom  perfectly  achrbmatie. 

Our  author  next  considers  more  p^ticularrly  th^  fatuity  «f 
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the  eye  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  different  distahceaT  of 
an  object,  and  inquires  whether  it  may  arise  from  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  radius  of  the  cornea,  the  increased  distance  of  the 
lens  from  the  retina,  or  a  change  in  the  figure  of  the  lens  it- 
self. We  need  scarcely  observe  that  Dr.  Young  decides  in  fa- 
vour of  the  latter  cause,  in  support  of  which  his  arguments  and 
experiments  are  highly  judicious  and  well  contrived.  We  dare 
not  say  that  the  proposition  is  demonstrated  :  but,  in  Dr.  Young's 
hands,  it  has  attained  an  elucidation  and  degree  of  evidence 
which  we  scarcely  ever  expected  to  have  found.  He  admits, 
that  the  action  formerly  attributed  to  tlie  external  coats  can- 
not afford  a.solution  of  the  phaenomenon.  The  change  must  be 
in  the  lens  itself.  He  thinks  he  can  trace  nerves  not  wholly 
into  the  lens,  but  very  nearly  approaching  it;  and,  on  the  whole, 
is  of  opinion  that  it  must  be  considered  as  a  muscular  organ. 

*  I  consider  myself  as  being  partly  repaid  for  the  labour  lost  in 
search  of  the  nerves  of  the  lens,  by  having  acquired  a  more  accurate 
conception  of  the  nature  atnd  situation  of  the  ciliary  substance.  It 
had  already  been  observed,  that  in  the  hare  and  in  the  wolf,  the  ci- 
liary processes  are  not  attached  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  ;  and  if  by 
the  ciliary  processes  we  understand  those  filaments  which  are  seen 
detached  after  tearing  away  the  capsule,  and  consist  of  ramifying 
vessels,  the  observation  is  equally  true  of  the  common  quadrupeds, 
and,  I  will  venture  to  say,  of  the  human  eye.  Perhaps  this  remark 
has  been  made  by  Others,  but  the  circumstance  is  not  generally  un- 
derstood. It  is  so  difiicult  to  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  these  bodies 
undisturbed,  that  I  am  partly  indebted  to  accident  for  having  been 
undeceived  respecting  them:  but  having  once  made  the  observation, 
I  have  leafnt  to  show  it  in  an  unquestionable  manner.  I  remove  the 
posterior  hemisphere  of  the  sclerotica,  or  somewhat  more,  and  also 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  vitreous  humour,  introduce  the  point  of  a 
pair  of  scisaars  into  the  capsule,  turn  out  the  lens,  and  cut  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capside  and  of  the  rest 
of  the  vitreoUs  humour.  I  next  dissect  the  choroid  and  uvea  from 
the  sclerotica;  and,  dividing  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  into 
segments  from  its  centre,  I  turn  them  back  upon  the  ciliary  zone. 
The  ciliary  processes  then  appear,  covered  with  their  pigment,  and 
perfectly  distinct  both  from  the  capsule  and  from  the  uvea;  and  the 
surface  of  the  capsule  is  seen  shining,  and  evidently  natural,  close  to 
the  base  of  these  substances.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  separation  be- 
tw^een  the  uvea  and  the  processes  extends  somewhat  fuither  back 
than  the. separation  between  the  processes  and  the  capsule ;  but  the 
difference  is  inconsiderable,  and  in  the  calf  does  not  amount  to 
above  half  the  length  of  the  detached  part.  The  appearance  of  the 
processes  it  wholly  irreconcileable  with  muscularity;  and  their  being 
cbnsidered  as  muccles  attached  to  the  capsule  is  therefore  doubly 
inadmissible.  Their  lateral  union  with  the  capsule  commences  at. 
the  base  of  their  posterior  smooth  surface,  and  is  continued  nearly 
to  the  point  where  they  are  more  intimately  united  with  the  termi<» 
nation  of  the  uvea  i  so  that,  however  thio  portion  of  the  base  of  the 
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processes  were  disposed  to  contract,  it  would  be  much  too  short  to 
produce  any  sensible  efFect,  -  What  their  use  may  be  cannot  easily 
ht  determined :  if  it  were  necessary  to  have  any  peculiar  organs  for 
secretion,  we  might  call  tKem  glands  for  the  percolation  of  the 
tqueous  humour ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  them  requisite  for 
this  purpose.*     p.  78. 

Some  other  remarks  on  the  eyes  of  fishes,  insects*  &c.  arc 
added ;  but  we  shall  prefer  transcribing  our  author's  own  recapi- 
tulation. 

•  First,  the  determination  of  the  refractive  power  of  a  variable 
medium,  and  its  application  to  the  constitution  of  the  crystalline 
Jens.  Secondly,  the  construction  of  an  instrument  for  ascertaining^ 
upon  inspection,  the  exact  focal  distance  of  every  eye,  and  the  re* 
«nedy  for  its  imperfections.  Thirdly,  to  show  tne  accurate  adjust, 
ment  of  every  part  of  the  eye,  for  seeing  with  distinctness  the  greatest 
possible  extent  of  objects  at  the  sam2  instant.  Fourthly,  to  mea- 
sure the  collective  dispersion  of  coloured  raysiu  the  eye.  Fifthly, 
by  immerging  the  eye  in  water,  to  demonstrate  that  its  accommoda- 
tion docs  not  depend  on  any  change  in  the  curvature  of  the  cornea* 
Sixthly,  by  conHning  the  eye  at  the  extremities  of  its  axis,  to  prove 
that  no  material  alteration  of  its  length  can  take  place.  Seventhly, 
to  examine  what  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  experiments  hither- 
to made  on  persons  deprived  of  the  lens  ;  to  pursue  the  inquir)",  on 
^e  principles  suggested  by  Dr.  Porterfield ;  and  to  confirm  his  opiv 
nion  of  the  utter  inability  of  such  persons  to  change  the  refractive 
state  of  the  organ.  Eighthly,  to  deduce,  from  the  aberration  of  the 
lateral  rays,  a  decisive  argument  in  favour  of  a  change  in  ,the  figure 
of  the  crystalline;  to  ascertain,  from  the  quantity  of  this  aberration, 
the  form  into  which  the  lens  appears  to  be  thrown  in  my  own  eye, 
and  the  mode  by  which  the  change  must  be  produced  in  that  of  every 
other  person.  And  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  not  be  deemed  too 
precipitate  in  denominating  this  series  of  experiments, satisfactorily 
4emoAstnaiYe*'     p.  8z. 

•  III.  On  the  necessary  Truth  of  certain  Conclusions  obtain-^ 
«d  by  Means  of  imaginary  Quantities.  By  Robert  Woodhouse, 
A.M.  Fellow  of  Caius  College.  Communicated  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Vince,  A.M.  Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.' 

Wc  have  read  \vith  pleasure  this  ingenious  defence- 
of  mathematics  against  those  who  reproach  its  paradoxes, 
and  ridicule  its  impossible  quantities,  which  are  admitted  as 
means  of  attaining  veracity.  We  cannot  however  give  any 
account  of  it  which  will  satisfy  the  reader  who  has  not  made 
mathematical  inquiries  thje  object  of  his  attention;  and  a  ma- 
thematician can  only  read  it  with  advantage  in  the  work  itself. 

•  rST.  On  the  Production  of  artificial  Cold  by  Means  of  Mu- 
riate of  Lime.  By  Mr.  Richard  Walker^  Coininunic4te4  hy 
Heuty  Cavendish*  Esq.  P.  R.S.' 
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We  have  already  noticed  M.  Lo^itz's  very  sinjuMiX  dw* 
covery  of  the  great  cold  product  by  adding  muvi^e  of  lime  t^ 
snow  or  pounded  ice.  Three  parts  of  t^e  forra^r  to  IWO 
of  the  lat^tcr  su^k  the  thermojooe^r  to  50,  and  ^uickailver  ia 
Urge  quantijties  was  frozen  by  this  expei4ment.  Bfc.  Walker 
has  succeeded  in  repeating  the  experiment,  andy  by  opefating  &si 
a  mixture  previously  copied^  has  produced  a  tcmpcnituro  so 
low  as  91 — ^perhaps  the  lowest  degree  ever  procured  by  hii^miia 
art.  He  then  tried  the  muriate  of  lime,  prepared  so  as  tp  CQU- 
tinue  solid  during  the  summer,  and  produced,  by  five  parts  of 
the  salt  tO(  four  of  water,  29.  degrees  of  cold.  At  any  time 
therefore,  in  the  summer,  water  may  be- reduced  to  ai  dcgwe^ 
of  Fahrenheit,  \i  degrees  below  the  freezing  point;,  and  by  em- 
ploying ice  thus  procured,  with  some  neccssaryprecautions, 
mercury  may  be  frozen  in  the  hottest  summer  day.  A  view  pf 
the  general  effects  of  the  different  frigorific  mixtures  is  added* 
and  a  postscript,  announcing  that  ice  formed  on  the  ou/stde  of  % 
vessel  containing  the  frigorific  mixture  is  transparent,  whilpi 
that  produced  from  a  fluid  immersed  in  the  ftuKture  is  u^allyy 
opaque.  The  solution  is,  that  it  is  frozen  moi^e  slowly ;  wik 
Mr.  Walker  generally  throws  an  air  of  importance  over  com* 
mon  observations. 

*  V.  Account  of  a  monstrous  Lamb.  In  a  Letter  from  Mti 
Anthony  Carlisle  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  JosejA  Banks, 
Bart.  K.B.  P.R.S.' 

This  lamb  was  an  extraordinary  production,  but  by  ni> 
means  singular.  It  wanted  wholly  the  cerebrujn  and  th<i 
head.  It  had  two  external  ears,  and  the  remains  or  rudiments^ 
of  the  small  bonqs  of  the  ear  between  these  organs.  One  pas-p 
sage  led  from  the  external  parts  tp  the  oesophagus  ainl  larynx^ 
The  cerebellum  was  perfect^ — ^The  following  remarks- are  judU 
clous  and  philosophical.  We  could,  we  think,  didourUmitft 
permit,  pursue  them  with  some;  success, 

^The  narration  of  these .  appearances  awists  and  coofirms  other 
facts,  in  demonstrating  that  tne  fomaation  and  growtl^  oranimak 
-in  the  uterus  are  Independent  of  any,  influence  from  thpse  partft  of* 
their  brain  which  properly  belong  to  sensation.  We  have  to  regret^ 
that  this  animal  did  not  live  to  snow  the  phaenomena  of  volitions :di- 
rected  to  its  limbsi^  and  other  apparatus,  without  that  intelligence 
from  the  organs  of  the  senses  which  regulates  and  directs  the  efforts 
of  perfect  animals.  The  careful  observance  of  such  circumstances 
n^ay  in  future  bring  us  to  discoveries  of  the  highest  value,  in  that 
part  of  physiology  which  is  now  enveloped  in  deep  mystery :  the 
facts  at  present  collated  are  not  sufficient.  The  intellectual  pheuio* 
mena  of  persons  who  sjustain  known  injuries  of  particular  parts  of* 
the  brain  \  the  appearances  on  the  dissection  of  ideots^  with  their 
mental  particularities^ ;  the  anatomical  history  of  maniaciH-^all  promifte^. 
when  properly  cuUivatcdji  a  scriui  of  truths^  which  it  may  not  bt? 
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citraragant  to  hope  will  open  sublime  views  into  those  recesses  of 
<JUr  construction  which  justly  rank  among  the  most  curious,  if  not 
the  HJoat  important  objects  of  research.'     r-  142. 

*  VI.  ^n  anatomical  Description  of  a  male  Rhinoceros*  3y 
Mr*  H.  Leigh  Thomas,  Surgeon.  Communicated  by  George 
Fordyce,  M.D.  F.R.S/ 

The  description  before  us  is  in  a  great  degree  new,  at* 
Ifeast  to  the  English  reader-,  for  there  is  more  thaii  one  dis- 
section of  the  rhinoceros  described  by  French  anatomists,' 
tKough,  if  our  recoTlectioa  serve,  the  accounts  are  not  so  full  as 
in  the  present  article.  The  animal  died  of  an  inflammation  in 
the  lungs;  and,  when-alive^  showed  no  attachment  even  to  the 
person  ^-^ho  fed  it,  but  oontinued  torpid,  and  apparently  stupid- 
The  anaUHny,  in  general,  corresponded  to  that  of  the  horse. 
The  caecum  was  however  much  larger,  and  the'  internal  parts 
^  the  stomach  lined  with  a  secretingf  membrane.  The  intestines: 
were  short,  but  their  surface  grei^tly  increased  by  long  pro- 
cesses, resembling  the  valvule  coniuventes.  The  liver  was 
very  soft,  but  this  might  have  arisen  from  an  unnatural  inode 
of  living.  Th^  urinary  organs  were  apparently  very  simpler,  in 
their  structure,  as  ao  injection  passed  into  the  ureter,  though 
iirp;ed  with  little  imtt.  From  the  convex  side  of  the  penis 
being  towards  the  body,  this  animal  must,  h^ve  been  a  rctro- 
toicnt. 

•  VJHinst  the  animrf  was  living,  the  eyes  always  appeared  dull  and 
watery;  the  upper  and  under  palpebne  were  scarcely  ever  observed* 
to  come  together;  the  palpebra  tertia  was  frequently  carried  over 
the  cornea,  and  corresponded  in  shape  and  stnictlfre  to  that  of  the' 
vt.  The  muscles  of  the  eye-ball  w^ re  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
ether  graijainworous  animals:  the  globe  of  the  eye  was  not  larger. 
than  that  of  the  sbcei^;  and  the  coraea  was  much  smaller*  Upon 
cutting  through  the  sclerotic  coat,  it  was  found  somewhat  harder 
and  thicker  than  w^at  is  observed  in  the  slieep;  and,  upon  en- 
deavouring to  separate  it  from  the  choroid,  I  found  an  uncomiAon 
resistance  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye;  though  in  other  parts' 
the  adhcsfon  between  the  coats  appeared  less  than  what  takes  place, 
ih  the  human  body.  This  unusual  connexion  naturally  directed 
my  attention  more  particularly  towards  it;  when  I  readily  discovered 
four  processes,  arising  by  distinct  tendons  from  the  internal  and' 
posterior  portion  of  the  sclerotica,  and  at  equal  distances' from  the 
dptic' nerve.  Thesepropef^es  passed  forwards  between  the  coats,' 
gradually  becoming  broader,,  and  being  insensibly  lost  in,,  and  form- 
ing a  part  off  the  dipro'id,  at  the  broadest  diameter  of  the  eye;  thr 
connexion  between  th^  coats  around  the  outer  circle  pf  the  ooroes^' 
was  the  same  as  is  observed  in  the  eye  of  other  jmimals,  The  pro- 
cesses had  a  muscular  appearance — the  fibrea  ruaning  forward  in  a. 
radjiited  direction;  tbry  were  detached  from  the  coats  with  the 
greatest  facility,  except  at  their  origins  and  insertions,  where  it  re- 
quired considerable  force  to  tear  them  from  the  sclerotica;  and,  at 
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their  tofminations,  they  became  bo  intimately  connected  with  the 
choroid,  as  to  form  only  one  substance.  On  neither  of  their  surw 
faces  was  there  any  thing  similar  to  the  nigrum  pigmentum}  the 
pigment  was  confined  to  the  inside  of  the  choroid  coat,  without  any 
strncture  similar  to  the  tapetum  lucidum.  The  ciliary  orocesses 
were  affixed  to  the  crystalline  Jens;  they  were  extremely  snort  and  , 
indistinct,  not  having  that  beautiful  arrangement  commonly  seen  in 
the  eye  of  other  qu^rupeds.  The  iris  was  circular,  and  of  a  dark 
brown  <rolour.  The  crystalline  lens  was  somewhat  remarkable,  with 
respect  to  its  form  being  nearly  spherical;  this  was  very  strongly 
marked,  when  compared  with  the  lenses  of  several  other  animals: 
the  anterior  surface  was  a  little  flattened.'     p.  149. 

These  processes  are  apparently  muscular:  but  what  influence 
such  appearances  may  nave  on  the  theory  opposed  by  Dr. 
Young  in  the  present  volume,  we  cannot  stay  to  inquire. 

*  VII.  Demonstration  of  a  Theorem,  by  which  such  Por- 
tions of  the  Solidity  of  a  Sphere  are  assigned  as  admit  an  Alge- 
braig  Expression.  By  Robert  "S^^oodhouse,  A.  M.  Fellow  of 
Cams  College,  Cambridge.  Communicated  by  Joseph  Planta, 
Esq.Sec.R.S.* 

Tlie  demonstration  of  this  theorem  is  incapable  of  abridge- 
ment. 

*  Vni.  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  Silver  in  Herland  Cop-   ' 
per  Mine.     By  the  Rev.  Malachy  Hitchins,    Communicated 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.B.  P.R.S.' 

The  silver  is  contained  in  the  cross  lode,  chiefly  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  it  raises  the  copper  lode.  The  •  silver 
ore  is  a  mixture  of  galena,  native  bismuth,  grey  cobalt  ore,, 
vitreous  silver  orCi  and  native  silver,  in  the  same  proportions, 
as  they  are  arranged.  The  rest  of  the  lode  is  quartz,  inter-i 
mi^ed  with  iron,  manganese  and  wolfram,  with  a  small  pron 
portion  of  cobalt  and  antimony.  As  the  lode  of  silver  dips  so 
low,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  very  productive,  especially  if  there  be 
no  greater  powers  of  raising  water  than  the  present  steam  en- 
gines possess. 

'  IX.  Account  of  an  Elephant's  Tusk,  in  which  tlie  Iron 
Head  of  a  Spear  was  found  imbedded.  By  Mr. Charles  Combe, 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Joseph  Blanks,  Bart.  K^B.  P.R,S.' 

Jt  is  not  unconjmon  to  find  b^Us  in  the  tusks  of  ele- 
phants V  but  we  do  not  remember  having  ever  heard  of  a 
^ifleapon,  urged  only  by  human  action,  being  lodged  in  this  hard 
substanpe.  Mr.  Conibe  properly  supposes  that  it  penetrated 
through  the  skull  contiguous  to  the  root  of  the  tusk. 

*  X.  Description  of  the  Arseniates  of  Copper  and  of  Iron, 
from  the  County  of  Cornwall.  By  the  Count  de  Bournon. 
Cor^municiited  by  the  Rtght  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart. 
K.B,P.R.S.^ 
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^  XI.  Analysis  of  the  Arseniates  of  Copper  and  of  Iron,  de- 
^c^bed  in  the  preceding  Papery  likewise  an  Analysis  of  the  rect 
octaedral  Copper  Ore  of  Cornwall;  with  Remarks  on  some 

Srticular  Modes  of  Analysis.      By  Richard   Chenevix,  Esq- 
.R.  I.  A.    Communicated  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Bart.  K.  B.  P.  R.  S/ 

These  papers  are  very  satisfactory,  and  show  very  clearly 
the  great  importance  of  crystallography,  as  analysis  fully 
confirmed  the  arrangement  deduced  from  the  crystalline 
forms.  Count  de  Bournon  seems  to  be  a  very  expe- 
rienced crystallographer.  The  arseniates  of  copper  ar^  little 
known^  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Fourcroy  in  his  late  very 
comprehensive  work,  and  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  them 
in  the  abbe  Hau/s  excellent  system,  now  under  our  hands» 
and  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  introduce  to  the  English 
reader  in  our  next  Appendix.  They  occur  however  in  Klap-, 
roth*s  Short  View  of  the  Mineralogy  of  Cornwall,  lohg  since 
translated  and  noticed  in  our  Journal. 

It  is  with  great  regret  we  find  it  totally  out  of  pur  power  to. 
follow  the  very  able  author  of  the  former  paper  in  all  his  remarks. 
We  can  only  observe,  that  he  notices  rour  species  of  arseniates 
of  copper  J — I.  That  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse  octaedron;  2.  la 
hexaedral  laminae  with  inclined  sides;  3.  In  the  form  of  an  acute 
octaedron ;  4.  In  the  form  of  a  triedral  prism. 

The  arseniates  of  iron  are  still  more  rare.  These  were  sup- 
posed by  Klaproth  to  be  arseniates  of  copper;  but  the  real  in- 
gredient is  iron,  and  the  copper  seems  only  to  be  an  accidental 
mixture.  The  first  species,  the  simple  arseniate  of  iron,  crystal- 
lises in  perfect  tubes,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  little  flatten- 
ed. The  form  of  the  second  species  is  a  rhomboYdal  tetraedral 
prism,  two  edges  of  which  arc  very  obtuse,  and  the  two  others 
very  acute* 

Of  Mr.  Chenevix's  very  laborious  and  scientific  paper  we 
are  still  less  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  analysis ;  for  it  is  full  of 
minute  chemical  erudition,  and  displays  a  very  particular  and 
comprehensive  view  of  his  subject  in  many  points.  The  third 
species  of  the  preceding  paper  is  the  most  simple,  containing 
only  oxide  of  copper  and  arsenic  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  60 
to  39.7.  The  fourth  species  contains  less  copper  and  a  propor- 
tion 01  water,  in  which  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  third  species 
agree.  The  second  species  contained  also  oxide  of  copper,  ar- 
senic acid,  and  water.  The  first  specie^  was  of  the  same  nature, 
difiering  only  in  the  proportions.  Various  otlier  analyses  of 
similar  ores  are  added,  which. we  cannot  follow.  We  shall 
therefore  conclude  our  account  of  this  part  of  the  paper  with  two 
very  in^jyortant  extracts. 

*  Wilh'rcgawl  to  the  colour  of  some  specimens  of  arscniatc  of 
copper,  it  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for  upon  chemical  principles. 
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The  mictake  uhd^r  which  wc  have  long  laboui-edt  that  the  ff^  » 
the  retl  oxide  of  copper>  has  happily  been  rectified  by  M.  Jhroust* 
He  has  proved  it  to  be  a  particular  substance^  (to  Which  he  has 
givcfi  lUi  very  ittjproper  name  pf  hydrate  of  copper»)  endowed  witk 
peculiar  propertieSy  and  composed  of  the  brown  oude^  a^d  of  ^ter« 
in  a  state  of  combination.  From  h\%  experimentSi  and  from  what  I 
myself  have  8een>  I  am  inclined  to  draw  tf)e  conclusion,  t^at  we 
bave  never  yet  obtained  by  art  any  real  salt  of  oxide  of  copper,  la 
<xantinh1g,  for  instance,  sulphate  of  copper,  we  find  it  to  afford 
fcfhre  cfystals;  and  to  contain  a  knowli  quantity  of  water  6f  crystal- 
Kzadon,  and  of  what  wc  formerly  called  the  pxide.  But  that  oxide 
Aill  r^ains  a  quantity  of  water,  of  which  when  it  is  deprived,  it 
j^asses  to  a  very  daiic  brown,  and  changes  its  chenikai  natui^  and 
ffcoperties.'     f.  204. 

The  second  passage  we  shall  select  is  our  aothor's  own  recak 
pkulatieft:        ... 

*  In  taking  a  retrospective  survey  of  the  experinaents  above  re^ 
kted,  upon  the  various  natural  arseniates  of  copper  which  we  have 
^afertiwed,  wc  shall  firid, 

•  *  First,  That  natural  arseniate  of  copper  ^i^ts  in  three  different 
aeatesrof  eotnbination  ;  •  the  first  containing  14  per  eent.^  the  second 
2Vfer  ceDf.y  and  the  third  about  79  fer  cent,  of  acid. 

*  Secondly^  that  each  of  theiie  may  contaia  diffevent  proportiofia' 
of  water,  either  as  constifilting  a  hydrate,  or  aar.water  of  crystal* 
lizaMoQ* 

'*  Thirdly,,  that,  upon  Iptfing  its  water,  ar«eniate  of  copper  will- 
pass  from  blue  to  pale  green,  and  finally  to  brown^  as  in  No.  X. 

*  Fourthly,  that  No.  I.  is  the  o^ily  real  arscnlatc  of  copper,  all 
the  others  befng  arseniates  of  hydrate  of  copper. 

^  Fifthly,  that  No.  I.  is  not  to  be  admitte4  ^is  an  arseniate  of 
popper  containing  39,7  per  cent,  of  acid.  For,  if  we'  put  it  on  the 
same  footing  with  ttie  others,  in  admitting  a: due  proportion  of  water 
into  its  composition,  we  shall,  by  calculation,  reduce  it  to  thatclas^ 
contaimng  2:9//r  rr/7/. 

'  Sixthly,  that,  in  beginning  with  that  kind  which  contains  the 
least  quimtity  of  acid,  and  rising. progressively  to  that  which  contains* 
the  greatest,  we  shall  find  the  order  to  be  thus: 

*  No.  VI.  contains        -         -         i^fereent. 

•  No.  V.         -         i         .         -         3 1  per  cent. 
«  Nos.  I.  III.  and  IV.     -        .        ^^''  ^^' 

*  No.  II.  seems  to  be  a  particular  specjes.  It  consists  of  a  muck 
^cater  proportion  of  oxide,  with  a  less  quantity  of  water,  (and  this 
jts  external  cdour  announces,)  combined  with  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion of  aTTienic  acid.  Indeed,  if  certain  characters  did  not  speak 
so  stron^^ly  in  favour  of  this  division,  I  should  nbt^have  hesitated* to 
da^s  it  with  the  last-mentioned  kinds.  But  it  i»  found  in  many' 
states,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  water  is  by  no  means  in  the 
same  degree  of  intimate  combination  that  it  is  in  the  others)  and 
this  alouif  may  serve  to  distinguish  it,  to  the  eye  of  the  mineralo*. 
gist. 
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^  if  to  the  above  natural  arseniates  is  added  the  second  nxtU 
Ecial  avBemate^  we  sihill  have  another  proportmn  of  actd^  at  tke 
rate  of  40  per  cent.  Here  then  we  hav«  two  simple  substances 
combined  in  four  different  proportions}  and  producing  seven  distinct 
combination&i. 

*  But,  what  is  not  the  least  to  be  admired,  is  the  wonderJFid  ac- 
cordloiice  hi  the  order  which  two  sciences,  operating  with  very  dif- 
fcteat  ibseroinefrts,  have  allotted  to  the  same  substances^  By  that^ 
not  only  the  sagacity  of  natuse  becomes  very  striking,  but,  horn, 
the  acknowledged  aocucacy  of  ona  method  of  investigation^  the  re« 
lianee  to  be  j^ced  upjoo  the  oth<r  is  rendered  SBore  conspietfOuB, 
and  each  receives  additional  strength  and  confirmation.  Cheniistry 
has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  aiding  the  science  of  mineralogy,  of 
which  it  laid  the  foundation;,  but  it  waa  not  till  .btely  that  cryntal- 
lographv  could  form  a  judgement  of  its  own,  much  less  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  source  from  which  it  sprung.*     p.  2 1  $. 

The, third.  ssctiQn.contains  the  analysis  of  xved  octa^idiralcop* 
per  ose^  in.  which  the  metal  e^st»  in  x  state  hitliertx>>  unknown  ia 
nAfiare.  Of  the  minute  chenucal  obaervAtiDns  in  this  sectioa 
we  can  giAre  no  analysis^  but  sh^lladd'  the  gondu&ion; 

*  From  the  fiircgouig  experimDnfes  ,we.  may  perceive  into  how 
many  ejmovs  wc  msy  be  dvswm,.  if^  in.  arguing  from  the  vesuks 
which  we  obtaia,  we  pronounce  too  hastily  upon  tHe  state  in  which 
a  substance  exists-  in  the  subject  of  any  analysis,.  After  what  has 
been  shown,  with  regard  to  the.  action  of  muriatic  acid  upop  |i  mix- 
ture of  metallic  copper  and  black  oxide  of  copper,  both  reduced  to 
powder„  and  of  the  action  of  phosphoric  acid  upon  the  ore  itself,  it 
may  be  still  a  doubt  whether  this  ore  Is  really  a  suboxide,  ol*  a  mix- 
tnre  of  metallic  copper  and  oxide  of  copper,  at  20  per  cent,  of  oxy- 
gen. But  as  similar  proportions  of  both,  after  having  been  made 
red  hot,  presented  all  the^  properties  mid  appearances  of  the  ore 
lauch  more  strongly  than  when  simply  ihixed^  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
^at  it  js  a  real  suboxide.  Had  not  muriatic  acid,  been  used,  the  na# 
tvral  conclusion  would  have  been,  that  the  ore  was  a  mixture,  or  at 
D>ost  a  combination,,  of  the^e  two  substances;  for  such  did-  it  ap^ 
^ear  to  be  by  the  testimony  of  the  other  acids.  The  tnith  is,  wc 
are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  exact  state  in  which  substances 
exist  in  many  natural  combinations,  Hqwever,  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,,  such  fallacious  conclusions  are  less  frequently  to  be 
4ireaded  than  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  But  in  every 
research  it  is  important  to  leave  as  little  room  for  them  as  possible  \. 
and  he.who  would  indicate  a  sure  and  constant  method  of  ascertaining 
whether,  in  ijaany  cases,  what  we  deem  a  component  part  is  not  in 
fact  a  product  of  the  operation,  would  tender  to  science  a  service, 
the  real  value  of  which  is  perhaps  not  now  entirely  foreseen.*     p.  240, 

The  Meteorological  Journal  concludes  this  "part  of  the  volume. 
The  thermometer  was  from  88°  to  22°j  but,  as  usual,  the  superior 
extreme  is  too  high.  The  mean  heat  was  515  that  of  April 
■  51.5.  The  range  of  the  barometer  was  from  30.45  to  28.75  ; 
Ac  mean  hsight  29.90.  Ths  hygrometer  from  95  to  41*,  its 
mean  degree  79.2.  '  The  quantity  of  rain  only  18.925  inches! 
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Art.  VII.«^^/i  £pitome  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Insects  of 
China  ;  comprising  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  upwards  of  One 
Hundred  netUy  singular,  and  beautiful  Species:  together  with 
seme  that  are  of  Importance  in  Medicine j  Domestic  Economy ^  tsfc, 
The  Drawings  are  accurately  drawn,  engraved^  and  coloured, 
from  Specimens  of  the  Insects  j  the  Descriptiws  are  arranged  ac-^ 
cording  to  the  System  of  Linnaus,  with  References  to  the  Waitings 
ofFairicius,  atd  other  systematic  jiuthors.  By  E,  Donovan,  Au^ 
thorof  the  Natitral  History  ef British  Insects^  4/c.  47.4/.  Boards^, 

This  work  is  executed  with  peculiar  beauty  and  accuracy  5 
yielding,  perhaps,  in  delicacy  of  colouring,  to  the  Lepidopte- 
rous  Insects  of  Georgia  published  by  Mr.  Abbott,  but  in  no 
other  respect  inferior.  We  must  however  confine  our  com- 
mendations to  the  plates  and  the  descriptions.  Where  the  au- 
Aor  speaks  from  himself,  he  is  peculiarly  unfortunate.  Mr. 
Donovan  delayed  his  publication  till  the  event  of  lord  Macart- 
ney^s  embassy  was  known  ;  and  though  he  regrets  the  <  issue^ 
of  this  attempt)  *  in  common  with  every  friend  to  the  commer- 
cial  advantages  and  scientific  inquiries  of  this  country,'  he 
thinks  it,  *  on  the  whole,  more  favourable  to  the  present  publi- 
cation than  if  the  event  had  been  difiercnt.'  Docs  he:  mean 
that  an  extensive  knowledge  is  less  advantageous  than  a  partial  ? 
or  that,  as  hie  was  determuied  to  publish  an  *  epitome,*'  it  wa^ 
lucky  that  more  was  not  known  ?  In  either  case  the  observa- 
tion is  peculiarly  strange.  He  allows  that  if  a  general  inter- 
course had  been  admitted  between  the  two  natiops,  and  the  Ian-; 
guage  of  China  had  been  better  understood,  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate  the  advantages  which  entomology,  among  other  sci- 
ences, might  have  derived ;  for  the  Chinese,  like  their  neigh- 
bours the  Japanese,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  their  empire,  and  zoology  and  botany  are  favourite 
.studies  among  them.  He  knows  not  to  what  extent  natural  his- 
tory has  been  cultivated  amidst  this  people  ;  but,  by  adding  the 
Japanese,  our  iiuthpr  has  saved  us  a  troublesome  investigatioi> ; 
for  we  do  know,  from  Thunberg,  that  the  latter  have  very 
little  knowledge  of  their  own  natural  productions,  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  in  natural  history,  as  a  scieftce,  is, 
pretty  certainly,  in  an  equal  degree  imperfect. 

In  short,  the  author  has  contented  himself  with  collections 
from  different  cabinets,  and  ?irranged  the  whole  according  to 
the  *  favourite'  system  of  Linnaeus.  He  ought  however  to 
have  known  that  Linnaeus's  is  no^  a  favourite  system,  and  that,^ 
on  the  continent,  it  has  been  superseded  by  those  of  Fabricius^ 
and  Olivier.  The  genera  of  the  former  are  however  added, 
and  the  synonyms  of  the  latter  jn  many  instaqces ;  these,  in 
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general,  are  numerous  and  accurate,  and  often  from  works  lit- 
tJe  known  or  with  difficulty  procured.  *- 

Among  the  colcoptcra, — we  follow  the  system  of  LinnTus, 
vhich  still  continues  to  be  our  favourite, — we  find  eight  species 
of  scarabxus  ;  the  cetonia  Chinensls  and  the  melolontha  viridis, 
two  new  genera  from  Fabricius ;  seven  species  of  curculio ; 
three  of  cerambyx ;  two  of  buprestis,  the  tenebrio  femoratus, 
and  the  meloe  cichorei,  the  true  caritharis  of  the  ancients.  Of 
the  hemiplera  we  find  various  species,  of  the  mantis,  gryllus, 
cicada  nepa,  and  cimex,  with  one  only  of  the  fulgora,  F.  can- 
delaria.  The  papilios  are  grouped  according  to  the  fanciful  ana- 
logy of  the  Svi'cdlsh  naturalist  j  and  thirty-two  species  arc  enu- 
merated, with  some  of  the  sphinges  and  phalcnx.  Of  the 
iieuropteriE  we  have  only  one  genus,  libeliula ;  and  of  the 
apterxi  aranea  maculata,  cancer  mamillaris  and  mantis,  and  the 
scolopendra  morsitans.  The  plates,  we  have  already  said,,  are 
executed  with  peculiar  beauty ;  and  in  many,  as  in  Mr.  Ab- 
bott's work,  a  branch  is  added  either  of  curiosity  or  of  the  tree 
on  which  they  feed.  We  cannot  notice  every  design,  but  shall 
mention  some  of  the  insects  which  either  are  rare  or  merit 
some  remark. 

It  may  be  in  general  observed  that  these  insects  arc  not 
exclusively  Chinese,  and  that  indeed  they  are  seldom  so.  To 
many  of  the  .  descriptions  miscellaneous  remarks  are  added, 
which,  though  they  break  the  chain  of  scientific  delineations, 
are  to  us  often  pleasing  and  interesting.  Those  on  the '  scara- 
baeus  sacer  show  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  superstitions.  The  cetonia  and  curculio  Chinensis  are 
particularly  rare,  and  the  latter  probably  a  non-descript.  The 
C.  p;!rlatus  and  pulverulentus  are  equally  uncommon,  and 
have  not  yet  been  engraved.  The  buprcstides  are  well  figured  ^ 
and  our  author  has  cleared  some  of  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  inaccuracy  of  Fabricius,  who  has  confounded  the  B.  vit- 
tata  and  ignita;  but  the*  whole  is  still  somewhat  obscure. 

The  observations  subjoined  to  the  description  of  the  mantis 
flabellicornis  are  very  pleasing ;  but  in  these  auxiiiarv  remarks, 
or  rather  in  the  references,,  we  meet  with  some  strikmg  errors, 
as  if  the  original  authors  were  not  understood  by  Mr.  Donovan. 
The  pecullav  ferocity  of  the  mantes,  and  their  battles,  in  which 
the  weaker  sex  is  not  spared,  and  their  fear  of  the  ant,  are  sin- 
gular circumstances.  It  has  been  called  the  animal  plant,  and 
IS  supposed  to  have  changed  its  animal  to  a  vegetable  nature. 
Our  author  seems  to  think  that  it  may  conceal  the  se^d  of  a  cla- 
yaria,  or  some  other  cryptogamic  plant  5  and  he  Yhus  explains 
rationally  what  has  appeared  wonderful  or  incredible.  Other 
authors  have  however  oflFered  similar  explanations.  It  is 
Styled  the  soothsayer,  from  its  immovable  posture,  supposed 
to  be  the  position  of  study  or  adoration  ;  but  is  only  designed. 
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\ff  its  resemblance  to  a  leaf>  to  mislead  the  Incautious  insect  on 
which  it  preys. 

•  The  account  of  the  fulgora  candelaria  is  aldo  entertaining, 
but  too  long.  The  author  is  not  aware  that  the  emission  of 
Kght  is  Toluntary  \  and,  strange  as  the  expression  may  appear^ 
that  light  is  separated  by  its  motions  or  in  its  secretions.  A 
branch  of  the  chrysanthemum  Indie  um  is  added  to  the  figure  of 
the  insect.  The  additions  to  the  description  of  the  cicada  are 
also  too  extensive :  it  ^^'as  thought  to  approach  the  divinities, 
because  its  supposed  food,  viz.  dew,  is  less  gross  than  that  of 
other  insects.  The  veneration  of  the  Athenians  for  this  little 
animal  is  not  explained  very  satisfactorily ;  and  the  inquiry 
would  lead  us  too  far.  A  branch  of  the  laurus  camphora  is 
added.  TKe  tettigonia  splendid ula  of  F^bricius  is  a  cicada,  ani 
8ingularly  curious.     It  has  not  before  been  engraved* 

The  cicada  limbata  is  the  white-wax  insect  of  China,  and  a 
branch  of  the  tallow-tree  i^  added.  A  copious  account  of  these 
very  singular  substances  is  annexed.  The  animal  figured  by  sir 
George  Staunton  seems  to  be  the  pupa  only,  and  \t^at  is  pro-' 
perly  the  perfect  animal  is  represented  from  Stdl. 

Several  of  the  cimices  are  peculiarly  curious,  as  the  C.  dispar, 
Stockerus,  crucifer,  Phasianus,  Slanbuschii,  and  bifidus.  These 
seem  to  have  formed  no  part  of  any  other  collection. 

The  butterflies  are  known  to  be  singularly  beautiful ;  and  wc 
must  pass  over  tlio^  of  common  elegance,  and  notice  only  such 
as  are  highly  so,  or  peculiarly  curious.  Tlie  first  of  these  is  the 
papilio  crino,  which  is  represented  on  a  branch  of  the  flowers  of 
the  renealmia  exaltata— a  plant  and  animal,  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge extends,  which  have  not  been  engraven,  and  each  possess- 
ing a  brilliancy  of  colour  almost  unexampled.  The  papilio  per- 
anthus  of  Fubricius  is  peculiarly  scarce :  it  is  represented  on 
a  branch  of  the  arundo  bambos.  No  figure  of  the  P.  Laomedon 
of  Fabricius  has  been  published,  except  in  the  present  collec- 
tion. The  P.  Telamon  is  a  new  and  undescribcd  species,  taken 
during  the  late  embassy  to  China.  The  P.  rhetenor  is  a  Chi- 
nese insect  5  and  our  author  would  make  it  a  distinct  species 
from  the  P.  Meneiaiis,  did  not  the  authority  of  Fabricius  oppose 
the  separation.  Its  colour  is  of  a  beautiful  blue  5  and  it  is  repre- 
sented on  a  branch  of  the  thea  lata,  the  broad-leaved  or  bohea 
tea.  The  P.  Vesta  is  peculiarly  rare ;  and  the  P.  pyrandie  ha» 
never  been  figured.  It  is  represented  on  the  melastoma  Chi- 
nensis :  the  colour  is  a  bright  yellow.  The  P.  Hesperia  and 
alymnus  are  very  uncommon :  the  latter  is  exhibited  on  a  floVef 
o(the  hemerocallis  Japonica.  The  P.  Jacinthaaiid  Gaxnbricius> 
Jairus  Antiochus,  BcrnarduS,  and  Erymanthls,  are  also  rare : 
many  of  these  have  never  been  engraven. 

Of  the  genus  sphinx  there  are  few  Chinese  species.    The 
sphinx  thallo  is  described,     Mr.  Donovan  adds,  witn  great  pro- 
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priety,  that  the  papilio  thallo  of  Fabrkms  has  prohably  no  exis- 
tence :  it  is  taken  from  an  imperfect  representation  in  one  of 
Edwards's  plates^  where  the  engraver  seems  to  have  completed 
from  fancy  a  rautrlated  insect,  which,  after  all,  is  not  a  papiiib. 
The  sphinx  pecticornis  is  taken  from  the  same  insect.  We  may 
here  add,  that  Fabjricius,  in  many  parts  of  this  volume,  is  freely 
criticised,  and  often  with  justice  •,  yet  his  entomology,  on  the^ 
whole,  is  the  most  correct  and  extensive  that  we  possess.  His 
merit  consists  in  the  accurate  discrimination  of  the  genera,  and 
the  very  clear  distinction  and  definition  of  the  species;  but» 
in  the  general  distribution  and  arrangement,  Linnxus  is  proba- 
bly preferable. 

The  phalaenas,  with  great  reason,  are  supposed  to  be  more 
numerous  than  the  papilios.  Very  few  are  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
sent volume.  Under  the  phalaena  Atlas,  the  family  to  which 
the  silk-v^orm  belongs,  Mr.  Donovan  inquires  iiito  the  origin 
of  silk,  and  falls  into  the  usual  error  of  considering  the  Seres  as 
Chinese.  The  silk  of  Cos  was  not  the  production  of  an  insect, 
i>ut  the  tuft  of  a  marine  animal.  Some  little,  though  not  vtrj^ 
satisfactory,  information  is  added,  respecting  some  other  insects 
th^  produce  silk.  The  phalsena  militaris  and  lectrix  are  pecu- 
liarly scarce.  The  plial<£na  Zonaria  is  a  non-descript.  P.  Zo» 
nana  ^  alls  viridibus,  margme  posteriore  lato,  rufescente,  sin- 
gulis macula  marginali  viridi.' 

Tlicre  arc  several  new  species  of  libellula.  These  animals  are 
^livided  into  three  genera — the  libellula^  aestina,  and  agrion. 
'ITic  libellub  Chincnsis  of  Fabricius  is,  according  to  Mr.  Do- 
novan's account,  truly  a  species  of  agrion. 

'^The  aranea  maculata  is  not  one  of  the  largest  spiders.  It 
baa  been  described  by  Fabricius  only,  and  has  never  been  be- 
fore engraven.  The  cancer  mamillaris  is  the  only  crab  men- 
tioned by  Fabricius  as  a  Chinese  insect.  The  cancer  mantis,  and 
the  scblppendra  morsitans  scarcely  merit  any  particular  obser- 
▼adon» 

On  the  whde,  this  volume  is  very  properly  styled  an  Epitome 
of  Chinese  Insects ;  yet,  as  a  work  of  natural  history,  it  is  beau- 
tiful, correct,  and  pleasing.  The  information  is  mote  extensive 
and  more  varied  than  is  usual  in  publications  of  this  kind  ;  and, 
though  the  compUations  be  sometimes  too  long,  and  the  remarks 
less  connected  with  the  chief  subject  of  the  work  than  might  be 
expected,  yet  they  relieve  the  mind  from  the  dryness  of  mere 
description,  and  die  eye  from  a  succession  of  splendid  repre- 
sentations. We  nuy  perhaps  regret  that  tlicse  supplementary 
observations  are  not  more  original. 
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Art.  VI.-— 72^  History  of  Helvetia^  containing  the  Kise  and  Pro^ 
gress  of  the  Federative  Republics^  to  the  Middle  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  By  Francis  Hare  Nay/or,  Esq.  X  Vols'.  Zvo.  \6s. 
Boards,,    Mawman.     1801. 

Of  Mr.  Planta's  History  of  Switzerland  we  lately  gate  an" 
account  so  ample  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  that  we  should 
in^ch  enlarge  on  the  present  work,  which  displays  considerable 
industry  and  ability.  Tlie  reasons  of  its  appearance,  after  the 
recent  publication  of  Mr.  Planta's  work,  are  best  explained  by  the 
author  in  his  preface,  which,  in  justice  to  him,  shall  be  tran- 
scribed entire. 

'  I  never  was  a  friend  to  dedications,  for  I  never  was  a  friend  to 
flattery*  Nor  am  I  m  admirer  of  long  and  elaborate  prefaces,  be- 
cause I  consider  the  reader's  judgement  to  be  the  best  comment  that 
any  literary  production  can  receive.  Yet  in  my  own  case  I  feel  my- 
«elf  called  upon  for  some  explanation,  and  as  briefly  as  possible  I  will 
give  it. . 

*  The  greater  part  of  this  publication  was  ready  for  the  press  before 
I  was  apprised  of  Mr.  Planta's  intention  of  treating  the  same  subject. 
Nor  is  this  extraordinary^  since  it  was  written  during  my  residence  in 
Italy.  But  no  sooner  did  I  sec  his  Helvetic  Confedei-acy  advertised, 
than  I  laid  down  my  pen,  determined  to  wait  for  the  appearance  of 

•that  work  before  I  finally  decided  upon  the  destiny  of  my  own. 
Finding,  however,  that  Mr,  Planta's  view  of  things  differed  materially 
from  mine,  and  that  we  frequently  considered  the  same  object  in  an 
opposite  light,  I  saw  no  reason  to  abandon  my  plan.  How  far  I  may 
have  acted  with  prudence  it  remains  with  the  public  to  determine. 

*  A  word  or  two  more  may  possibly  be  expected  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  present  work.  In  confining  myself  to  the  period 
which  I  have  chosen,  I  have  undoubtedly  selected  the  most  briUiant 
ara  of  Helvetic  history.  For,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Zuric 
war,  thc'character  of  the  Swiss  underwent  a  material  change.  The 
confederacy  was  augmented  in  point  of  numbers,  but  its  strength  was 
c^'idently  impaired. 

*  Much,  I  allow,  remains  to  be  said.  The  Burgundian  and  Italian 
vars,  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  the  triumph  of  truth,  and  the 
decay  of  patriotism,  afford  an  ample  field  for  the  historian,  even 
should  he  decline  to  enter  upon  that  awful  period  when  the  Alpine 
valleys  ceased,  perhaps  for  ever,  to  be  the  abode  of  fieedom  and  of 
happiness* 

*  With  respect  to  my  future  intentions,  the  public  may  possibly 
look  for  some  information  :  but  as  yet  I  am  unable  to  give  it.  By 
their  dctision  I  fthall  regulate  my  own.  Thus  much,  however,  I  wiu' 
venture  to  add — that  should  I  discontinue  my  pui-suit,  it  will  not  be 
from  want  of  materials.  • 

*  A  long  residence  upon  the  continent  afforded  me  an  opportunity 
of  following  the  revolutions,  both  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  through 
all  their  maze  cf  horrors.  — Papers  too  of  the  utmost  importance  are 
pi cb&bly  within  my  reach.— Yet  I  scarce"  know  how  to  trust  my  feeK 

See  Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  «9,  New  Arr.  p.  241. 
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in^  $  nor  do  I  think  the  present  moment  the  most  proper  to  treat  sp 
ddicate  a  subject.  I  should  wish  to  be  thought  impartial:  -but  in 
TfhateTer  I  undertake^  I  am  resolved  to  be  just/     p.  i. 

From  the  egotic  tone  of  this  preface,  the  intelligent  reader 
would  have  observed,  without  Mr.  Naylor^s  information,  that 
he  had  not  only  resided  a  considerable  time  upon  the  continent, 
but  had  somewhat  adopted  the  self-importance  of  a  French 
republican  author.  The  new  philosophy  is  in  many  instances 
in  opposition  to  the  old :  a  philosopher  of  modem  times  wishes 
to  make  a  world  for  himself,  whereas  bis  predecessors  were  con- 
tent to  bear  with  it  as  they  fouiid  it ;  and,  what  is  niorc  to  the 
E resent  point,  the  latter  spoke  of  themselves  witli  diffidence  and^ 
ximility,  while  the  former  often  assumes  a  presumptuous  and 
iUsgusting  vanity. 

fnhis  first  volume,  Mr.  Naylor  begins  the  history  of  Switzer- 
land with  a  retrospect  x)f  that  country  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Cassar,  and  proceeds  to  the  year  1343-  The  second  volume 
closes  with  the  council  of  Basle^  and  a  view  of  manners  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  probable  the  ingenious  author  intends 
to  dedicate  two  other  volumes  to  a  continuation  of  the  work, 
which  shall  include  tie  recent  subjugation  of  this  country  by 
Ac  French :  and  .we  must  confess,  irom  the  advantages  in  his 
possession  referred  to  in  the  preface,  that  we  should  be  inclined 
to  prefer  such  additional  volumes  to  those  now  before  the 
public. 

After  tlie  valuable  models  of  modem  history  which  have  been 
fiimifihed  by  Hunfte>  Gibbon,  and  Robertson,  we  are  surprised 
that  the  author  before  us  has  not  assumed  a  similar  form,  by 
narking  on  tlie  margin  of  the  page  its  chronology  and  general 
contents,  which  so  much  contribute  to  perspicuity  and  refe- 
rcnce#  We  could  also  wish  for  a  more  acute  spirit  of  criticism : 
nor  can  we,  for  instance,  blindly  assent  to  Gesar's  position,  that 
257,000  Helvetians  disappeared  before  his  arms.  The  calcula- 
tions of  die  ancients  concerning  brge  numbers  are  so  vague 
and  exaggerated,  that  modern  accuracy  may  subtract  at  least  one 
half.  £1  his  authorities  for  the  subsequent  period,  it  would 
have  gratified  us  moreover  if  Mr.  Naylor  pad  specified  his  origi- 
nal* authors,  instead  of  satisfying  himself  with  Swiss  compilations. 
The  history  of  the  Burgundians  is  too  general ;  while  that  of 
Switzerland,  under  their  authority,  oughx  nearly  to  have  con* 
centrated  his  sole  attention.  The  writer's  remark,  p.  383  that 
Ac  worship  of  imiages  arosfe  biily  from  their  being  symbols  of 
divine  power,  is  too  hypothetical,  too  much  in  the  style  of  those . 
V-ho  would  reduce  all  mythobgy  to  one  universal  basis  j  while 
we  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  originated  frohi  many  con- 
current causes.  Among  the  Hindu  idols,  for  example,  several 
are  symbolic,  while  outliers  are  confessedly  only  those  of  deified 
philosophers  or  eminent  warriors. 

jChit.  Rev.  Vol  34.  Jan.  1 802.  E 
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The  account  of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  is  also  too 
£H\ise,  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  such  German  compifers  as 
Mliller  and  Schmidt^  without  a  due  and  particular  attention  to 
Switzerland  alone.  In  general,  the  modem  literature  of  Ger- 
many, instead  of  deserving  to  be  followed  as  a  model,  has  alwavs 
appeared  to  us  to  be  merely  on  a  par  with  that  of  England  in  tne 
sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries ;  so 
that,  in  works  of  taste  and  elegance,  the  writers  of  the  fomicr 
country  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  about  two  centuries 
behind  those  of  the  latter.  In  the  present  instance  the  compi- 
lations are  conducted  with  so  little  judgement,  that,  even  in 
Mr.  Naylor's  abstracted  account  of  Charlemagne  and  his  succes* 
sors,  we  were  more  than  once  tempted  to  imagine  we  were 
perusing  a  history  of  France — the  proper  and  peculiar  topics 
being  completely  abandoned.  .  We  shall,  however,  as  a  speci- 
men of  Mr.  Naylor's  manner  of  treating  those  rdbiote  periods^ 
extfact  the  following  passage. 

*  879.  Much  about  the  ^me  period  count  Bogon  ^ave  a  still . 
more  fatal  blow  to  the  declining  power  of  the  Carlovingiaft  race* 
Boson  was  highly  endowed  by  nature  with  aH  those  splendid  qualities 
which  captivate  applause.  Hie  military  exploits  had  raised  him  to  a 
preeminent  station  among  the  heroes  of  his  age.  The  generosity^ 
or  rather  prodigaCty,  of  his  disposition,  had  secured  to  him  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  His  sister,  the  beautiful  Richilda,  was  the 
avowed  favorite  of  Charles  the  Bald,  to  whoifi  some  authors  pretend 
that  she  was  privately  married.  By  her  unbounded  influence,  Boson 
had  successively  been  eltfvatcd  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  state,  and 
had  obtained  the  hand  of  the  princess  Hermengarde,  the  only  daugh- 
ter 4)f  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Second.  Such  brilliant  distinctions 
were,  however,  by  no  means  sufficient  to  content  the  ambition  of  a 
man  whose  views  expanded  as  his  fortune  rose.  In  his  opinion,  no- 
thing was  done  while  any  thing  remained  to  be  acquired.  It  is  the 
remark  of  an  ingenious  writer,  that  men  of  common  abilities  wait  for 
occasions,  thoSe  of  superior  talents  make  them.  The  death  of  Lewis 
the  Stanr.merer  opened  a  new  fieM  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Boson. 
He  saw  the  possibility  of  obtaining  an  independent  crown.  His  soul 
caught  fire  at  the  alluring  prospect,  and  devoted  every  faculty  to  its 
attainment.  In  an  age  of  superstition  the  influence  of  the  clergy  is 
unbounded.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  mankind  had  it  always 
been  exerted  in  the  cause  of  virtue !  But  ambition  is  represented,  by 
our  great  poet,  as  the  sin  by  which  angels  feU.  It  was  the  psssion  to 
which  Boson  applied.  He  was  by  nature  liberal;  he  now  grew  pro- 
fuse. Eveij  ihing  that  wore  an  ecclesiastical  habit  was  secure  of  his 
bounty.  liermei^arde  too,  on  her  part,  was  not  inactive,  but  se* 
condcd  tlie  projects  of  her  husband  with  the  resistless  logic  of  wit  and 
beauty.  Such  arguments  are  seldom  ineflectuaL  Every  eye  was 
turned  tcwardb  Boson,  as  the  only  person  capable  of  filling  the  vacant 
throne.  His  virtues,  his  talents,  his  piety,  all  called  him  to  it.  No- 
Ucs,  cleigy,  people,  were  equally  unanimous  in  his  favor.  A  geiicral 
pr  tmbty  was  held  at  Vicnnc,  in  I^auphiny,  when  the  Burjundiau 
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icqptre  waa  publicly  tendered  to  the  aspiring  duke.  Boson  had  now 
obtained  the  object  of  his  wishes,  but  pradence  still  directed  his  con- 
duct. He  played  his  part  like  an  experienced  politician ;  affected  sur- 
prise at  the  unexpected  offer ;  pleaded  inability  to  undertake  the  ar- 
duous charge  ;  and  at  length  requested  a  delay  of  three  days,  before 
he  gare  his  final  answer,  that  in  solitude  and  retirement  he  might  con- 
sidt  the  inclinations  of  Providence.  Boson's  scruples,  as  we  may 
easily  belieye,  were  not  of  a  nature  to  require  much  casuistry ;  nor 
were  the  prelates  so  little  versed  in  the  arts  of  a  court  as  to  be  deficient 
in  argument.  The  fiat  of  heaven  was  given  by  the  unerring  voice  of 
episcopacy,  and  Boson  declared  to  be  the  elect  of  God.  The  cere- 
liiony  of  his  coronation  immediately  ensued.  He  received  the  crown 
from  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  amid  the  acclamations  of 
an  applauding  multitude  ;  so  that  no  title,  either  divine  or  human, 
seemed  now  wanting  to  consolidate  his  authority. 

*  No  sooner  were  the  weak  descendents  of  Charlemagne  informed 
of  what  had  happened,  than  they  roused  from  their  lethargic  slum- 
bers, preparing  to  inflict  a  signal  vengeance  upon  the  ungrateful 
rebel,  whose  rapid  rise  had  been,  in  great  measure,  the  work  of  their 
i>wn  creation.  That  their  indignation  was  just  it  is  impossible  to, 
deny,  unless  we  admit  the  dangerous  position,  that  talents  confer 
the  only  true  claim  to  greatness.  But  the  corrupted  minds  of  these 
degenerate  princes  were  little  calculated  for  any  heroic  exertions. 
Treachery  was  more  congenial  to  their  character ;  and  experience  had 
taught  them  the  efficacy  of  corruption.  But,  to  their  utter  confusion, 
they  soon  discovered  that  there  was  a  source  of  power  more  perma- 
nent than  any  which  terror  can  convey,  and  of  which  they  had  never 
suspected  the  existence.  They  found  that  the  monarch  who  reigns  in 
the  hearts  of  his  people  is  secure  against  every  attack.  Disappoint* 
ed,  and  foiled  in  their  base  attempts,  they  had  recourse  to  a  more 
honorable  system,  and  flattered  themselves  to  effect  by  open  force 
what  their  perfidious  djesi^ns  had  failed  to  accomplish.  A  coalition 
was  in  consequence  formed  between  Lewis  and  Carloman  ( the  joint 
successors  of  Lewis  the  Stammerer),  and  the  emperor  Charles  le  Gros. 
With  their  Uhited  forces  they  entered  the  Burgundian  territoi-y,  and 
ibttl  nege  to  Vienne.  Boson  had  withdrawn  from  the  first  violence 
off  the^tsrm,  to  a  placs  of  security  in  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
leaving  the  defence  of  his  capital  lo  'Hcrmengarde.  The  princess 
proved  herself  worthy  the  important  tinist.  By  her  example  she  ani- 
nated  the  timid  ;  by  her  praises  she  encouraged  the  brave.  The  ci* 
tizens  co-operated  with  the  soldiers.  Their  defence  was  obstinate. 
Toils  and  hardships  were  forgotten  while  beauty  shared  them  and 
rewarded  the  sufferer  with  a^mile.  On  the  part  of  the  assailants  the 
dege  was  languid  and  ill-conducted.  Lewrs  too,  unaccustomed  to 
anv  &tigucs  but  those  of  pleasure,  fell  sick  and  died.  This  event  was 
followed  by  a  fresh  incursion  of  the  Normans  upon  the  coasts  of 
France.-  Carloman  trembled  for  his  capital,  and,  drawing  off  hi<j 
army,  marched  against  the  invaders,  having  first  concluded  a  hasty 
peace  with  Boson,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  Thus  the  whole 
weight  of  the  war  fell  at  once  upon  the  emperor,  who,  finding  his 
forces  too  much  Weakened  by  the  defection  of  his  ally  to  leave  him 
any  probability  of  success,  immediately  began  to  aegotiat;^.    A  treaty 
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was  in  a  short  time  concluded^  upon  condition  that  Boson  should  be 
left  in  tranquil  possession  of  the  Burgundiaa  crown»  provided  he 
would  consent  to  hold  it  as  a  fief  of  the  empire/    VoL  L  p.  77. 

When  our  author  proceeds  to  lament  the  want  of  infiarmation 
concerning  these  periods,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  he  is  unhap- 
pily a  stranger  to  the  exuberance  of  Francic  chronicks.  To 
write  an  exact  history  of  Switzerland  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
sult the  grand  collection  of  Bouquet ;  and,  in  our  review  of  Mr. 
Planta's  book,  we  have  already  recommended  that  of  Goldastus. 
It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  both  our  author  and  Mr.  Planta 
have  nearly  passed  in  silence  the  invasion  of  Switzerland  by  the 
Huns  in  the  tenth  century,  though  one  of  the  most  important 
and  singular  events  in  the  ancient  history  of  that  country. 

In  p.  100  we  at  length  arrive  «||the  twelfth  century  through 
a  mass  of  extraneous  matter  concerning  the  German  emperors 
and  the  Burgundians ;  while  the  best  form  at  this  period  would 
have  been  that  of  annals^  merely  indicating  those  events  ^which 
'  relate  to  Switzerland,  half  of  which  was  possessed  by  the  Bur-' 
gundians,  and  the  other  half  by  the  Alemanni. 

In  his  fourth  chapter  Mr.Naylor  gives  what  he  calh  a  view 
of  society  during  the  thirteentn  century,  but  which  is  every 
way  inferior  to  the  trivial  information  adduced  by  Voltaire  in  his 
Hijtoire  Generate,  The  observations  are  besides  extended  over. 
Germany,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  country  in  question. 
If  some  literary  judge  had  been  consulted,  he  would  doubtless 
have  advised  Mr.  Naylor  to  have  suppressed  the  first  148  pages» 
as  not  only  trivial  and  uninstructive>  but  almost  wholly  extra'* 
neous. 

After  wading  through  this  chaos  of  injudicious  compilation, 
wc  at  length  arrive  in  Switzerland. 

*  At  the  accession  of  Rodolphus  to  the  imperial  throne,  Helvetis 
was  divided  into  a  variety  of  little  states.  Among  the  m6st  power- 
ful of  the  independent  barons  were  the  counts  of  Toggenburg  and 
Kapperswyl,  who  were  masters  of  that  remnant  of  theThui^tt 
which  was  unoccupied  either  by  the  bishop  of  Constance  or  the  ab«^ 
hot  of  St.  Gall^  The  canton  of  Zuric  was  su)>ject  to  the  potent  &- 
milies  of  Kyburg  and  Thurgau,  with  the  exception  of  the  lordship 
of  Regensbtrg,  which  reached  to  the  very  gates  of  Zuric»  and  a 
small  ^strict  belonging  to  the  counts  of  Lensberg  and  the  margrave 
of  Baden.  The  towns  of  Arbcrg  and  Zofmgen,  with  the  whole 
western  bank  of  the  Aar,  from  Olten  to  Bibenstein,  belonged  to  the 
counts  of  Froburg  and  Buchcck.  In  the  canton  of  Bale,  the  most 
considerable  famines  were  those  of  Thierstein  and  .Homburg..  The 
domain  of  the  count  of  Rothcnbcrg  lay  contiguous  to  the  lake  of 
Lucerne.  Upon  the  txtinction  of  the  house  of  Zarenge^,  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Tliun  and  Burgdojf  had  devolved  to  the  house  of  Ky- 
biirg.  Among  the  mountains  of  Lcrne  v?c  discover  the  lords  of 
Vv^nisburjf .     The  great  possessions  of  the  hou^c  ni  NcuchStel  hzA 
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ktdf  Men  between  four  collateral  branches,  viz.  NeucbateU  Ar- 
berg,  Valendisy  and  Nidau.     The  town  of  Granson  was  subject  to 
Its  respective  lord.    The  dominions  of  the  house  of  Savoy  extended    >. 
to  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  from  thence  to  St.  J 

Maaridus,  while  on  the  northern  extremity  it  comprehended  the  / 

whole  country  between  Lausanne,  Morat,  and  Iverdun.     Even  so  far  \ 

back  as  the  eleventh  century,  this  ambitious  family  had  obtained    .  . 

a  footing  in  one  of  the  finest  provinces  of  Transjurane  Burgundy.  r 

Much  about  die  same  time  the  counts  of  Morienne  had  procured  the  ' 

investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Chablais  from  the  emperor  Conrad  the 
Second,  in  which  zrant  both  Vevais  and  Bomon  were  included.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Vallais,  who  were  less  indebted  than  their 
neighbours  to  nature  for  local  strength,  had  likewise  been  rendered 
fttl^ect  to  the  same  jurisdiction. 

*  But  formidable  as  this  latter  power  appears,  it  was  in  reality  far 
less  so  than  that  of  the  house  of  Hapsbur&r.  From  the  remotest 
times  that  family  had  been  in  possession  of  uie  towns  of  Altenburg 
and  Bnick,  both  places  of  considerable  strength.  Hapsburg  itself 
was  built  in  10 1 3  by  Radpot,  an  ancestor  of  Rodolphus ;  Werner,. 
bishop  of  Strasburg,  who  was  his  brother,  having  supplied  the  ne- 
cessary fundis.  When  finished,  the  wealthy  prelate  visited  the  castle, 
and,  having  examined  it  with  an  attentive  eye,  observed  that  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  edifice  by-no  means  corresponded  with  the  greatness 
of  the  expense.  Radpot  made  no  reply ;  but  immediately  called  out 
his  train  of  dependents,  which  had  been  greatly  improved  both  in 
nvmbers  and  appearance  by  the  bishop's  liberality,  and,  pointing  to 
them,  exclaimed,  **  It  is  not  to  the  strength  of  our  castles  alone,  but 
to  the  numbers  and  discipline  of  our  followers,  that  we  must  look  for 
the  future'glory  of  our  family !" 

^  Notwithstanding  the  truth  of  this  observation,  which  seems  to 
have  been  treasured  up  as  a  leading  principle  to  direct  his  posterity 
in  the  paths  of  ambition,  it  is  nevertheless  remarkable  that  the  Aus- 
trian ramily  has  been  more  frequently  indebted  to  alliances  than  to 
conquest  for  their  immense  acquisitions.  The  emperor  Rodolphus 
inherited,  in  right  of  his  mother,  the  counties  of  Lcnzberg,  Baden, 
and  Kyburg,  the  town  of  Winterthur,  with  the  landgraviates  of  Zug 
and  Tnurgau.  The  counts  of  LauiFenbur^,  a  younger  branch  of 
the  same  house,  possessed  the  towns  of  Seckingen,  Waldshut,  Lauf- 
fenburgy  and  Rheinfeld ;  while  another,  but  more  distant  relative, 
had  succeeded  the  counts  of  Kyburg  in  the  principalities  of  Burg- 
doif  and  Tliun, 

'  The  chief  authority  in  the  Grisons  (the  ancient  Rhactia)  cen- 
fered  in  the  bishops  and  counts  of  Coire ;  the  lords  of  Sargans  and 
Wexdenbetg  had  also  a  considerable  influence  in  that  country. 

•  The  evident  superiority  of  the  houses  of  Hapsburg  and  Savoy 
over  the  rest  of  the  Helvetic  princes  seemed  clearly  to  indicate  that 
the  whole  of  Switzerland  was  ultimately  destined  either  to  be  divided  • 
between  them,  or  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  successful  competitor,  in 
case  they  should  disagree  in  the  partition  of  their  prey.  Hitherto, 
indeed,  the  attention  of  the  latter  had  been  particularly  directed 
towards  the  plains  of  Lombardy ;  while  the  foi^mer  had  entirely  con- 
fined their  views  to  northern  or  Germanic  Helvetia :  but  the  attain- 
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mint  of  the  imperial  crown  opened  a  wider  field  to  the  aspiring 
pfcnius  of  Rodolplius,  and  taught  him  to  aim  at  sublimer  projects/ 
Vol.  i.  p.  149. 

Some  account  is  then  given  of  Zurich,  at  that  time  the  most    . 
considerable  of  the  Helvetian  cities,  and  of  Berne,  Basle,  &c. 
In  his  fifth  chapter  Mr.  Naylor  begins  his  statement  of  the  Hel** 
vetic  revolution. 

*  No  sooner  was  the  emperor's  death  made  public,  than  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Unterwalden,  assembled  to  ' 
renew  their  ancient  bond  by  an  oath,  which  was  conceived  nearly  in 
the  following  terms.  "  Be  it  known  to  all  the  world,  that  we»  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Uri,  ai)d  of  the  mountains  of  Untec- 
walden,  together  with  the  men  of  Schweitz,  in  consideration  of  the 
alarming  prospect  of  affairs,  have  united  ourselves  by  th^  closest  ties; 
and  do  solemnly  swear  to  assist  each  other,  both  with  our  fortunes 
and  our  lives,  against  every  aggressor  whatever.  Such  is  the  spirit  of 
our  league,  and  it  is  imprinted  on  oi^r  hearty.  It  lyas  formerly  the 
privilege  of  this  country  to  be  subject  to  the  j^risdiction  of  no  ma- 

fistratc  who  was  not  a  native  of  it,  nor  to  any  one  who  had  purchased 
is  employment.  Among  us,  the  decision  of  every  dispute  should  be 
referred  to  the  most  prudent  5  nor  is  any  >one  at  liberty  to  refuse  the 
office.  Our  laws  are  simple.  Whoever  intentionally  kills  a  fellow- 
creature  shall  be  punished  with  death ;  and  whoever  attempts  to  screen 
the  murderer  from  the  hands  of  justice  shall  be  banished.  If  any  one 
sets  fire  to  a  house,  he  shall  foxfeit  his  right. of  citizenship,  and  the 
person  who  protects  him  shall  make  good  the  loss.  The  man  who 
injures  or  robs  another  shall  make  ample  compensation  as  far  as  his 
ability  extends.  Nor  shall  any  one  seise  the  property  of  another 
without  the  permission  of  a  judge;  nor  even  then,  except  he  is  hn 
debtor,  or  h.as  been  security  for  a  debt.  Every  member  of  society 
is  equally  bound  to  obey  the  magistrates ;  and,  in  ca^s  of  resistance* 
all  men  are  obliged  to  lend. their  aid  to  the  civil  power.  If,  ia  a  pri- 
vate quarrel,  one  party  shall  refuse  to  accept  of  an  adequate  satisfac- 
tion, all  the  neighbours  shall  side  with  his  adversary. — These  laws  arc 
established  for  the  common  benefit  of  us  all ;  and,  with  the  mercy  of 
God,  shall  continue  in  force  for  ever*."  *    VoLi,  p.  186. 

To  Mr.Naylor'3  proposition,  p.  191,  that  the  liberties  of  2 
people  are  utterly  annihilated  from  the  very  moment  they  sub* 
m'x  to  the  most  triHing  act  of  oppression,  we  cannot  assent ;  for 
if  it  were  granted,  freedom  would  be  a  mere  philosopher's  stone^ — 
always  sought,  but  never  acquired.  Infinite  prejudice  has  arisen 
to  society  from  vague  notions  concerning  political  freedom  ; 
which,  like  some  texts  of  Scripture,  have  been  wrested  in  every 

*  *  Th)i  declaration,  bcftriag  date  in  the  month  of  Au|^ust  1291,  lay  buried 
^m^ng  thepcblic  archives  till  the  year  1760,  when  it  « as  dii(co\crcd  by  thcdiligeut 
Tschudii  and  has  since  been  published  bv  Gleser  in  his  Ilehetiorum  Fadera, 

*  We  have  preferred  preserving  the  rude  and  simple  style  of  the  original  to  the 
reftneiaents  of  modern  language,  ai  more  inprcsiivc  and  appropiiate** 
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possible  form  and  direction.  Many  theoretical  writers  even  ap- 
pear to  have  absolutely  forgotten  the  practice  of  domestic  slavery 
amongst  the  freest  nations  of  antiquity. 

Were  we  to  dwell  on  the  succession  of  events  that  occur,  we 
diould  run  a  risk  of  repeating  most  of  the  subjects  already  de- 
tailed in  our  account  of  Mr-  Planta's  history.  We  shall  therefore 
hasten  to  the  close  of  the  second  volume,  and  exhibit  some  few 
of  our  author's  general  reflexions. 

*  If  ever  there  existed  a  republic  which  was  erected  upon  a  virtuous 
principle,  it  was  that  of  Helvetia.  The  more  nearly  we  investigate 
the  motives  which  actuated  its  founders,  and  the  measures  they  pur* 
«ued,  the  greater  reasqp  we  shall  discover  to  conform  ourselves  to 
this  opinion.  In  vain  we  look  for  the  strifes  of  ambition  or  the  wars 
of  interest.  They  had  no  share  in  the  actions  of  that  plain  and 
honest  people,  whose  hearts  were  pure  as  the  Alpine  breeze,  whose  ' 
maniders  were  uncorrupted  as  the  mountain  spring.  And  yet,  in  the 
course  of  a  century  and  an  half,  a  tide  of  uninterrupted  prosperity 
was  sufficient  to  infect  the  two  leading  states  with  all  those  vices  and 
passions  which  are  the  inseparable  companions  of  wealth  and  com- 
merce. The  interest  of  the  pubHc  was  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  grand  and  active  principle  of  the  federation  was  forgot- 
ten amid  the  violence  of  domestic  dissensions,  and  an  unnatural  union 
formed  with  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Helvetic  independence. 

*  The  destiny  of  Helvetia  appears  to  us  a  satisfactory  proof,  that 
virtue,  considered  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  government,  is  the 
mere  phantom  of  a  heated  imagination,  the  child  of  theory  and  spe- 
culation-; but  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  it  in  any  aggregate  body 
composed  of  such  comipted  beings  as  men. '  Ftrtue  zna  greatness  we 
fear  to  be  almost  incompatible  in  exalted  posts  ;  andmore  particu- 
larly so  according  to  the  abandoned  system  of, modem  politics,  tna 
private  station  we  may  repose  securely  upon  the  bed  of  innocence ; 
but  from  the  moment  that  we  embark  upon  the  perilous  ocean  of 
public  life,  the  virtue  of  the  most  virtuous  is  in  danger. 

*  It  may  then  be  asked,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  in  what 
consists  the  difference  which  is  sp  visible  in  the  characters  of  different 
people,  and  even  of  the  same  people,  under  a  different  form  of  govern- 
ment ?  The  answer  is  plain  and  easy.  It  consists  in  the  feeCngs  of 
the  heart — in  that  noble  sentiment  of  independence  which  tells  the 
lowest  citizen  of  a  free  state  that  he  is  a  man,  and  as  such  has  an 
equal  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  with  the  proudest  and  most 
wealthy  of  his  countrymen. 

*  Deprive  him  of  this,  and  his  whole  nature  alters.  It  jr.atters 
little  by  what  means  the  change  is  produced,  whether  by  the  hand 
of  power  or  by  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  distress^  The  effect  in 
cither  case  will  be  similar. 

^  Examples  of  this  kind  may  escape  the  common  observer }  but  to 
the  philosopher,  who  investigates  the  springs  and  motives  of  human 
conduct,  they  appear  in  all  the  strong  and  melancholy  features  of 
truth.  Behold  the  man  whose  arm  alone  is  s'uilicient  to  procfure  hkn 
every  necessary  of  life  1  With  what  a  bold  and  elevated  countenance 
he  looks  around  him  !    The  smile  of  content  sits  light  upon  his^brow. 
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That  li^pule  is  the  characteristic  of  freedom.  It  denotes  ih^  feelijpps 
of  a  heart  which  can  reply  with  fearless  dignity  to  the  mightiest  of 
mankind,  /  am  Uke  younelf'-^a  man.  Let  us  now  reverse  the  picture. 
Let  us  reduce  the  same  person  to  a  precarious  dependence  upon  the 
bounty  of  others  for  his  daily  subsistence.  He*will  no  longer  be  re- 
cognisable. Not  a  feature,  not  an  action,  not  il  word  wul  be  the 
same.  The  open  countenance  of  conscious  honesty  has  disappeared, 
and  assumed  the  close  and  sullen  expression  of  discontent,  servility, 
and  despair ! 

*  The  history  of  mankind  in  every  period  of  the  world  confirms 
the  truth  of  this  remark.  But  no  instance  can  be  adduced  more 
striking  than  what  may  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  Roman 
character  under  the  consular  and  papal  govertimcnt.— And  woe  io 
the  country  where  so  fatal  a  metamorphose  has  taken  place  !  The  li- 
berties of  that  people  no  longer  exist,  but  on  the  precarious  tenure  of 
their  sovereign's  discretion.'    VoL  ii.  p.  355. 

The  concluding  view  of  the  Swiss  manners  is  not  sufficiently 
confined  to  the  proper  subject,  but  filled  with  German  and 
Italian  anecdo^s.  What  have  die  riches  of  Nuremburg  to  do 
with  the  history  of  Switzerland  ?  The  account  of  fools,  p.  382, 
ipight  be  greatly  enlarged,  even  under  the  divisions  selected  by 
Mr.  Naylor — of  professional  fools,  court  fools,  and  itinerant 
fools.  Our  learned  author  seems  mistaken  when  he  suppose 
that  the  race  of  professional  fools  has  expired,  as  it  is  still  ex- 
tremely numerous  throughout  Europe,  and  constitutes  a  prp- 
'fession  as  lucrative  as  in  xkt  times  to  which  he  refers  with' 
regret. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  must  repeat  our  observation,  that  it  is 
to  be  wished  our  author  had  begun  with  the  nK>dem  history  of 
Switzerland,  in  which  so  much  industry  and  selection  would 
not  have  been  required  as  are  indispensable  in  compiling  the 
ancient  annals  of  any  country.  With  a  little  more  time  and 
attention,  and  a  due  study  of  the  best  modern  models,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  might  greatly  improve  this  work,  of  which  the  more 
interesting  topics  are  already  treated  with  considerable  ani- 
mation. 

Art.  VJH.T-The  Book  of  Common  Prayer ^  and  Mmtnistration  of  the 
Sacrament/  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Chf^fcty  .ac^ 
cording  io  the  Use  of  the  United  Church  ofJEngland  anfl  Ireland : 
Together  ivith  the  Psaltery  or  Psalms  tf"  David,  pointed  as  tk^ 
are  to  be  sung  or  said  in,  Churches,  Published  fir  John  Reeves^ 
Esq.     Jifno.  8/.  6//.  .Boards*    Wright.    1801. 

1  HIS  Prayer-book  does  credit  to  the  royal  press.  It  is  d^ 
dicated  to  the  queen,  and  is  to  be  followed  oy  a  Bibles  now  in 
Ikand,  which,  by  royal  permission,  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
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order  of  readers,  ami  to  them  the  lotiaductioii  will  convey  !a 
considerable  degree  of  ijostructive  eatertaiirnioit-  It  occupies 
nearly  a  third  .part  of  the  whole  volume — the  remainder  con- 
taining the  usu^  matter  in  the  Common-Prayer-books  in  gene- 
ral use  J  to  which  however  is  added  the  visitation  of  prisoner), 
according  to  the  form  of  the  Irish  church,  and,  what  ought  to 
he  inserted  in  all  prayer-books,  the  thirtv-nine  articles  of  the 
church  of  England.  We  are  surprised  that  in  a  work  of  this 
kind  the  offices  for  the  ordination  of  priestp  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  bishops  should  have  been  omitted ;  for  it  seems  to  us 
that  man^r  pages  pf  the  introduction  might  have  been  spared  for 
such  an  insertion,  and  the  work  Would  then  have  been  com- 
plete. For  common  use,  we  presume  it  is  meant  that  the  intro- 
duction should  be  altogether  omitted;  and  the  volume  will 
be  then  better  adapted  tor  the  pocket. 

In  the  introduction  is  given  a  general  history  of  the  Littirgy 
from  the  earliest  times,  together  with  researches  on  the  dress  of 
the  priests,  and  the  hours  of  ofiering  up  prayers  in  different  pe- 
riods of  ^e  church.  Our  Prayer-book  is  derived  from  the 
M^iss-book,  as  the  latter  was  compiled  from  older  services. 
There  is  perhaps  some  danger  lest  an  unauthorised  man  should 
mislead  the  people  in  the  interpretation  of  the  service ;  and  when 
it  is  promulgated  with  the  adcdtional  weight  of  the  king's  print- 
ing house,  a  greater  degree  of  caution  is  necessary.  We  do  not 
find  much  cause  for  censure  in  this  respect  in  the  publication 
before  us }  yet  there  are  several  points  we  hope  to  see  altered 
in  a  future  edition.  The  Athanasian  creed  has  latelv  been  made 
the  occasion  of  much  scandal  in  the  church ;  it  nas  been  at- 
tacked by  one  of  our  prelates  in  terms  of  uncommon  asperity, 
and  defended  by  the  university  of  Oxford  with  becoming  zeal 
from  its  pulpit.  In  such  a  state  of  the  controversy,  the  king's 
printer  interposes  his  judgement  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  us 
above  measure  Jesuitical.  He  asserts,  that '  however  agreeable 
to  re^on  every  verse  of  this  creed  may  be,  yet  we  are  not  re- 
quired by  the  words  of  the  creed  to  believe  the  whole  on  pain 
of  damnation ;  for  all  that  is  required  of  us  is,  that  we  worship 
one  God  fai  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Unity,  neither  confounding 
the  persons  nor  dividing  the  substance.  This  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  be  believed.  What  is  brought  in  proof  or  illustration 
of  this,  which  makes  the  greater  part  of  this  famous  composition, 
requires  no  more  our  assent  than  a  sermon  does  which  is  made 
to  prove  or  illustrate  a  text.'  To  what  purpose  the  writer 
could  make  this  unwarrantaMe  assertion,  we  cannot  conceive, 
and  the  less  so  as  we  find  in  the  next  sentence  these  words.: 
•  Such  is  the  character  of  this  creed  as  far  as  the  twenty-sixth 
verse,' — thus  contending  that  the  portion  of  the  creed  which  cx- 
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tends  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  to  the  beginning  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  verse  no  more  requires  our  assent  than  a  sermon.  In 
cppositioil  to  this  strange  and  unfounded  subterfuge,  we  beg 
the  writer  and  our  readers  to  take  the  trouble  of  inspecting  the 
creed  once  more,  and  examining  for  themselves  the  aboye  verses 
in  conjunction  with  the  twenty-seventh  verse.VThe  latter  contra- 
dicts our  writer  in  the  plainest  terms  possible  :  *Hc  therefore  that 
will  be  saved  must  thus  think  of  the  Trinity;*  namely,  he  must 
think  of  the  Trinity  as  this  creed  has  declared  it  in  every  pre- 
ceding verse.  This  mode  of  frittering  away  the  doctrines  of 
the  church,  bv  those  who  are  either  appointed  to  be,  or  pretend 
to  be,  its  defenders,  is  far  more  dangerous  to  its  real  interests 
than  the  attacks  of  its  open  enemies. 

In  the  account  of  the  communion  our  author  seems  to  have 
had  his  eye  fixed  rather  on  the  Missal  than  the  Prayer-book ; 
and  the  grand  and  important  distinction  between  the  two  is  by 
no  means  accurately  preserved.  In  the  Romish  church  we  see 
a  priest,  an  altar,  a  sacrifice,  and  incense  ;  all  the  terms  fami- 
liar to  a  sacrifice  are  employed  in  that  service :  in  the  church  of 
England,  instead  of  an  dtar,  we  see  a  plain  table ;  the  word  altar 
is  never  used  cither  in  the  rubric  or  the  service — it  is  called  a 
communion  service,  and  a  commemoration  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, and  the  table  is  appointed  to  be  either  in  the  body  of  the 
church  or  the  chancel.  When  the  English  church  has'  taken 
such  pains  to  distinguish  itself  from  the  church  of  Rome,  we 
cannot  approve  of  any  recurrence  to  popish  language  by  way  of 
explaining  any  part  of  our  own  ritual ;  and  to  call  the  commu- 
nion table  of  the  English  church  an  altar,  is  scarcely  ever,  though 
the  term  be  figuratively  introduced,  justifiable.  This  hint  we 
hope  our  author  will  attend  to  in  the  future  editions  of  his  In- 
troduction. We  cannot,  moreover,  avoid  suggesting  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  be  induced  to  purchase  this  edition,  that 
they  should  consider  its  Introduction  as  the  work  of  an  unau- 
thorised writer;  and  consequently,  although  it  be  bound  up 
with  the  Prayer-book,  that  they  should  be  cautious  of  receiv- 
ing any  sentiments  contained  in  it  with  that  reverence  which  is 
due  to  the  decrees  and  interpretations  of  the  church  itself. 


Art.  VIII. — The  Beauties  of  Wiltshire^  displayed  in  statistical,  his- 
toricaly  and  descriptive  Sketches ;  illustrated  by  Views  of  the 
principal  Seats,  i^c.  /  with  Anecdotes  of  the  Arts.  2  Vols. 
ivo.     il.  4f.  Boards.    Vemor  i^/m/ Hood.     i8oi. 

1  HE  author  of  this  elegant  little  work  is  Mr.  Britton,  who 
has  executed  the  drawings  with  great  taste,  while  the  engra- 
vings are  extremely  neat  and  pleasing.   We  have  never  seen  a  to- 
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pographical  work  assume  a  inore  beautiful  fonii ;  and  we  hope 
that  Uie  public  attention  will  recompense  the  writer  fot  his  la- 
bours. 

After  a  dedication  to  the  earl  of  Radnor,  recorder  of  the 
city  of  Salisbury,  we  meet  with  a  preface,  in  which  Mr.  Britton- 
displays  some  knowledge  of  the  pen  as  well  as  of  the  penciL 

<  The  topographer^  above  all  others,  should  be  possessed  of  un- 
deviating  perseverance ;  for  the  complete  attainment  of  his  object, 
the  pertection  of  his  labours  is  dependent  as  much  on  patient  in- 
vestigation as  on  the  more  volatile  eiFusions  of  the  most  animated  ge- 
nius. His  intellects  should  be  unclouded,  his  talents  pre-eminent, 
his  acquirements  universal.  He  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  the 
languages,  be  faitiiliar  with  the  sciences,  and  acquainted  intimately 
with  history,  agriculture,  mineralogy,  biography,  and  the  belles- 
lettres.  His  mind  should  be  enlarged  by  commerce  with  the  various 
branches  of  society,  and  his  judgement  endowed  with  those  compre- 
heasive  powers  which  result  mm  the  study  and  comparison  of  the 
opinions  of  every  age  and  of  every  nation.  He  should  have  a  taste 
for  the  polite  arts,  and  particularly  for  drawing,  which  induces  new 
ideas,  and  quickens  the  perceptive  faculties  almost  to  the  creation  of 
a  new  sense.  In  short,  every  exercise  by  which  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical capabilities  of  man  are  invigorated  should  be  familiar  to  him. 
Wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  understanding,  should  be  the  heralds 
of  his  way,  and  the  companions  of  his  lucubrations  ;  and  his  capa-. 
city  should  be  enough  enhghtcned  to  seise  the  remote  relations  of 
things,  and  combine  them  according  to  times,  situations,  and  cir- 
cumstances. Possessing  these  attainments,  he  should  commence  his 
researches  with  an  examination  of  every  promulgated  authority.  He 
should  investigate  deeds,  however  ancient-;  and  unroll  and  peruse 
charters,  however  worm-eaten.  He  should  compare  evidence,  where 
accounts  clash  ;  and  believe  no  assertions  without  demonstrative  ar- 
gument. He  should  trace  the  relations  of  history  to  the  theatres 
wherein  the  events  were  transacted  ;  and  compare  the  records  of  pait 
ages  with  existing  memorials.  No  political  bias  should  sway  his 
opinions ;  no  prejudice  pervert  his  judgement.  His  inquiries  should 
be  indefatigable ;  his  studies  unremitted.  With  a  mind  thus  moulded, 
and  industry  thus  employed,  he  may  presume  to  hope  that  the  dif- 
ficulties which  the  complex  nature  of  the  subject  entails  upon  his  la- 
bours will  be  successfully  terminated. 

**  What,  then,'*  it  may  be  asked,  "  are  you  in  possession  of  all 
these  estimable  qualifications  ?  Are  your  taknts  so  superabundant, 
that  after  this  acknowledgment  of  the  obstacles  which  impede  re- 
search, you  dare  to  rush  into  the  world,  and  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  a  work  which  the  concentration  of  so  many  qualities 
is  requisite  to  make  perfect  ?" — *  No;  far  from  U I  I  know  the  limited 
extent  of  my  own  abilities  too  well  to  imagine  that  the^c  imperfect 
sketches  of  my  native  country  are  of  sufficient  eminence  to  justify 
such  an  arrogant  opinion.  The  motives  which  induced  me  to  under- 
take it  will  corroborate  my  assertions.'  •  Vol.  i.  p.  vi. 

We  love  an  enthusiast  in  any  science,  as,  without  some  dc- 
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groe  4»f  endiosiafim  little  progreti  can  ever  be  &tt^ed ;  but  a 
coldrblooded  reader  might  probably  soiile  at  the  perfections 
here  expected  in  a  topographer.  The  author  afterwards  pro* 
coeds  to  ackno^xdedge  his  obligations  to  many  respectable  cha- 
Tacters;  and  he  concludes  his  preface  with  an  account  of  Mr. 
Wyndham's  plan  for  a  histxsry  of  the  county. 

The  >^ork  is  divided  into  sections,  each  comprising  some  re- 
markable object ;  and  the  general  arrangement  is  not  illaudable. 
They  open  with  some  introductory  observations  Ion  the  county 
at  large*,  after  which  the  other  sections  arc  entitled — OldSarum, 
Salisbury  Cathedral  and  the  Churches  and  Colleges,  Longford 
Castle,  Cownton,  Clarendon,  Bemerton,  Wilton,  Wilton  House, 
Fonthill,  Wardour  Castle,  &c  Those  in  the  second  volume  re- 
late to  Stourhead,  Longleat,  Warminster^  the  agriculture  qi 
Wiltshire^  Salisbury  Plain,  Stonehenge,  Ambresbury,  Saver- 
Rake  Forest,  Marlborough,  Devizes,  Newpark,  Bowood,  Calne, 
Chippaiham,  Corsham,  Bradford.  There  are  seven  plates  in 
the  first  volume,  and  nine  in  the  second,  with  several  neat 
wooden  vignettes. 

As  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  the  sections,  we 
shall  begin  with  Stonehenge. 

*  Inxgo  Jones  adopted  an  hypothesis  of  its  being  a  temple  of  the 
Tuscan  order,  built  by  the  Romans  for  the  worship  of  Calum  or 

*  'Hiis  idea  is  opposed  by  Dr.  Charlton,  who  would  fain  assign 
this  structure  to  the  Danes ;  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  they 
erected  it  as  a  pastime  or  frolic,  during  their  short-lived  triumph 
over  the  great  Alfred,  whilst  he  was  concealed  in  a  cottage,  medi- 
tating i^ns  to  retrieve  his  fortune.  Some  writers  also  of  t^  prescxit 
day  espouse  this  silly  and  very  improbable  notion. 

*  It  is  asserted  by  Aubrey  to  liave  been  a  temple  for  the  Druid 
worship,  and  that  it  was  erected  at  a  period  long  before  the  arrival , 
fii  the  Romans  in  Britain. 

*  Dr.  Stukeley  followed  in  the  same  track ,  and  became  a  irann 
advocate  for  assigning  to  the  Druids  the  honour  of  raising  Stone- 
licnge.  In  order  to  establish  this  opinion,  he  aUows  his  mind  to 
range  freely  through  the  regions  of  fancy,  and  confounds  Druidism 
with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Pagan  sacrifices  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

*  With  a  more  sober  mind,  Mr,  Wood,  the  axhitect,  espouses  the 
same  hypothesis. 

*  The  next  author  who  holds  this  opinion  is  Dr.  Smith,  who  en- 
deavours to  prove  that  the  structure  was  primarily  intended  for  astro- 
nomical observations,  as  well  as  religious  rites. 

*  Benjamin  Martin,  in  a  publication  under  the  title  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Wiltshire,  affects  greatly  to  deride  all  who  have  given 
their  opinions  ou  Stonehenge  ;  and  is  particularly  severe  upon  them 
for  supposing  the  work  to  be  of  natural  stones,  wheii  they  appear 
clearly  to  him  to  consist  of  an  artificial  composition. 

*  The  next  writer  that  I  shall  liave  occasion  to  notice  is  Mr.  Warl- 
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tire,  who,  in  the  year  1791,  delirered  a  lecture  tm  Stotiehenge,  a 
few  extracts  from  which  wiM  show  the  futiKty  df  chimerical  hypo^ 
thcdsy  when  diioourti&g  on  such  subjects. 

*<  The  name  of  Stonehen^  is  Saxon,  and  means  hang^g  stociet* 
The  krge  stones  were  bronght  from  the  Grey  Weathers,  on  Mai^lo* 
rough  Downs,  round  a  circuit  of  about  thirty  miles*  SjOme  of  thcas 
stones  are  of  fine  granite,  some  of  porphyry,  but  the  largsst  are  of 
granidated  quartz.  One  of  these  stones  is  ninety  tons  weight;  an* 
other  one  hundred  tons.  The  cross  stones  of  the  trilithons  arc  pf 
jaspar,  foreign  granite,  and  some  of  bad  porphyry.  The  altar  is 
of  porphyry,  from  the  Black  Mountain  in  South  Wales :  some  of 
the  granite  has  been  brought  from  the  Pyrennian  Mountains,  or  Fin- 
land, for  there  is  none  ot  the  kind  in  this  country.  This  structure 
was  80  contrived,  that  one  person  speaking  behind  the  interior  altar 
could  be  heard  distinctly  by  every  pa*son  within  th«  outer  cirele,  but 
«  person  wichout  ikat  circle  could  not  hear  any  thing  distinctly.  It 
will  hold  three  thousand  people,  or  thereabouts.  It  is  a  vast  theo- 
dolite for  observing  the  motions  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies.  It  bad  a 
meridian  line,  ten  miles  in  length,  at  the  time  of  its  fbnaation,  frooi  . 
which  the  present  meridian  line  varies  forty-seven  decrees.  The  bar-  - 
rows  are  so  placed  as  to  represent  the  stars,  the  Pleiades,  and  other 
heavenly  bodies.  Some  of  them  are  in  a  ring,  some  of  which  jvcre 
to  represent  ancient  eclipses  in  their  various  gradations,  and  the  small 
tumidi  in  these  rings  always  represented  the  moon.  Stonehenge  hat 
been  a  place  of  worship,  and  for  national  assemblies  as  well  as  for 
astronomical  observations. 

*'  There  are  two  clayed  pits,  and  two  stones  near  the  ditch,  ta 
represent  the  greatest  declination  of  the  sun.  There  is  one  of  the 
tnlithons  that  answers  to  the  present  meridian ;  asid  after  that  otheis. 
come  in,  during  an  immense  length  of  time.  By  measuring  the  sha- 
dow of  the  trilithon  on  the  parabolic  arch,  they  were  ena)}led  to  tdl . 
how  the  year  passed,  and  when  it  began  and  ended.  There  is  a  stone 
in  the  avenue  so  placed,  that  the  shadow  should  not  appear  when  the 
moon  was  in  its  greatest  altitude ;  and  at  other  times  showed  what 
the  deficiency  was,  agreeably  to  a  very  remote  periods  The  times  oF 
assembly  were  the  equinoxes  and  solstices.  It  was  erected  before  the 
use  of  iron  was  known  in  this  country  ;  the  artificers' tools  were  of 
flint,  some  of  which  were  found  lately  near  an  adjoining  barrow,  or 
moveable  mounty  in  which  arc  the  chippings  of  the  stonet.  The  stones 
were,  as  it  is  supposed,  carried  by  men,  and  supported  on  rafts* 
They  were  raised  by  a  moveable  mount,  formed  into  an  inclined 
plane  :  that  barrow  near  which  the  tools  were  found  appears  to  have 
been  the  instrument  made  use  of." 

*  These  extracts  will  be  fully  sufficient  to  convince  the  reader  of 
the  absurdity  and  imposition  cf  such  wild  conjectures,  which,  al- 
though calculated  ♦*  to  elevate  and  surprise"  the  ignorant,  must 
provoke  a  smile  with  the  man  of  eruditign.'     Vol.  ji.     p.  119. 

But  the  man  of  erudition  will  equally  smile  at  the  ridiculous 
Welsh  fables  here  detailed  by  Mr.  Ikitton,  upon  the  aiuhority 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Cwcn.  Qur  author  justly  ridicules  Dr. 
Stukely,  but  ssenis  little  conscious  tliat  Mr.  Owen's  account  is 
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yet  more  ludicrous.  Setting  aside  this  ccxisideration,  (and  it  vSr 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Britton  should  be  a  profound  anti- 
quary) the  views  and  little  ground-plans  seem  to  be  executed 
with  considerable  care  *.  The  probability  seems  now  to  be  ad- 
mitted' that  this  work  was  erected  by  the  Belg«,  whose  chief 
town  was  Old  Sarum,  and  who.  were  a  German  nation,  speak- 
ing the  German  language,  and  in  no  wise  connected  with  the 
Welsh.  When  our  author  observes,  p.  132,  that  the  inhabi- 
,tants  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  have  no  memorials  'concerning 
such  remains,  he  falls  into  a  gross  error,  for  such  are  familiar 
to  them  as  ancient  seats  of  judgement,  and  some  were  even 
erected  in  Iceland  in  the  twelfui  century.  The  Germans,  p.  I33» 
call  the  Italians,  and  most  foreigners,  Welsh,  just  as  the  word 
was  used  in  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  but  the  Wendi  do  not  speak  the 
Welsh,  but  the  Sclavonic ;  and  Mr.  Owen  shows  himself  very 
little  qualified  even  for  a  slight  examination  of  such  a  question. 
Mr.  j[^ibbon  has  long  ago  observed  concerning  the  Irish  and^ 
Welsh  antiquaries,  that,  as  their  historical  records  are  of  little 
fame  or  consequence,  they  eagerly  grasp  at  every  fable  that  can 
flatter  their  national  vanity.  But  what  delight  there  can  exist  in 
the  contemplation  of  deceiving  others,  or  the  vain  assumption  o£ 
plumes  which  the  first  breeze  of  science  disperses,  is  a  matter 
of  difficult  conjecture  to  any  rational  inquirer. 

We  now  return  to  more  pleasing  topics.^  The  general  view  o£ 
Wiltshire  contained  in  the  first  section  is  too  brief>  and  may 
admit  of  great  improvements,  even  on  a  confined  scale*  The 
description  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  &c.  is  rather  too  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  Salisbury  Guide.  The  account  of  Longford  castle 
is  thus  introduced. 

*  The  original  building  was  erected  by  sir  Thomas  Gorges,  and 
his  lady  the  marchioness  dov^agcr  of  Northampton,  in  the  year  159I11 

,  as .  appears  by  an  inscription  of  that  date  over  the  entrance  oa  the 
north-west  front.  It  claims  our  particular  attention,  not  only  from 
the  singularity  of  its  architecture,  and  the  rare  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  original  paintings  with  which  it  is  decorated,  but  also  front 
the  consideration  of  its  being  continually  visited  by  the  connoisseur 

*  We  cannot,  however,  assent  to  Nfr.  Brittou'st  idea  of  two  amall  Irililhons, 
and  rather  svij>pose  Ihat  the  impost  belonged  to  one  triliihun,  forming  a  kind  of 
door  to  the  second  circle  of  stones.  We  are  sarprised  tiiat  no  large  plan  has  yet  ap- 
peared of  this  singular  edifice,  in  which  every  individual  stone  should  be  numbered, 
Hi  that  an  easy  reference  might  be  made  either  in  books  or  by  iravrlers.  We 
i»vuid  recumniend  a  iiheet  plan,  cxtcndiu;  a  considerable  distance  beyond  thecir* 
rJe,  st^  as  tu  include  the  mound  which  we  mentioned  on  a  foimer  occasion,  ia 
IN  hit  h,  after  a  recent  visit,  we  gave  our  opinion  at  some  length.  (Sec  Vol.  XXX . 
p.  311.)  The  flat  strne  marked  D,  in  Mr.  Britton*s  second  plan,  we  suppose  to  be 
ihe  aliMr,  and  that  marked  17  in  his  6rsi  plftn,^  commonly  called  the  altar,  to  be 
the  judijeiucnt-seat,  qt  throne  on  which  the  monarchs  sat,  as  usual  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  ice,  while  the  other  thirteen  inmost  stones  were  for  the  cuunsellor*  »if 
ataie,  jttdge^^  or  jury,  Mr  Rritton*s  plans  and  views,  though  small,  havC  givc^ 
ua  v^Tu  s4ti»fi»ctiou  ihaa  any  tb&l  we  hav«  yet  seen.     Rev. 
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and.  man  of  taste,  xvho  may  be  gratified  by  a  faithful  description  of 
the  peculiarities  of  its  structure  and  beauties  of  its  cabinet.  The 
mansion  is  situated  in  a  flat  but  fertile  valley,  close  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Avon,  which,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Gilpin, 
flows  through  the  grounds  in  a  rapid  and  pellucid  stream.  It  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  other  military  works,  and  is 
mentioned  in  sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  under  the  title  of  Amphio- 
lus's  Castle. 

.  •  Its  form  is  that  of  a  triangle,  inclosing  a  court  of  a  similar  shape, 
with  round  towers  at  the  external  corners,  containing  several  of  the 
principal  apartments.  At  the  internal  angles  are  circular  stair- 
cases. 

*Thc  towers  remain  nearly  the  same  as  when  first  erected ;  but  the 
intermediate-  spaces  have  been  so  much  altered  and  modernised  as  to 
retain  but  little  appearance^  of  their  original  shape. 

*  The  north-west  froi\t  is  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  architec- 
tural ornaments,  such  as  caryatides,  pilasters,  6c c. — ^The  south  front, 
composed  of  tessellated  pebbly  flint  and  stone,  remains  perfect.  The 
towers  (the  principal  one  measuring  tliirty  feet  diameter  in  the  inside) 
arc  surmounted  wi^h  cannon-shaped  chimneys,  answering  the  double 
purpose  of  utility  and  ornament. 

'  Although  this  seat  is  deprived  of  that  mouatainous  and  romantic 
scenery  which  is  necessary  to  render  a  place  picturesque  or  grand,  yet 
there  are  some  prospects  surrounding  it  peculiarly  beautiful.  To  the 
south,  the  white  tower  of  Downton  church,  apparently  arising  from 
the  midst  of  a  rich  grove,  forms  a  pleasing  picture,  contrasted  with 
the  dark  purple  hue  of  the  woods  which  clothe  the  distant  hills 
on  the  borders  of  the  New  Forest.  The  view,  eastward,  is  bounded 
by  a  ridge  of  Salisbury  Plain,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  snudl 
building  rears  its  solitary  head,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  To  the  north-west  the  spire  of  Salisbury 
cathedral,  seemingly  connected  with  the  park,  is  seen  through  a 
vista  of  woods,  and  forms  an  object  of  superior  beauty  to  any  gar- 
den obelisk  I  ever  beheld.  The  park,  though  in  general  flat,  has 
some  varieties  and  swells,  which,  being  judiciously  planted,  give  it  a 
pleasing  and  sylvan  appearance. 

*  The  lady  Northampton  who  first  buUt  the  house  was  maid  of 
lionour  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  then  occasionally  resided  at  Claren- 
don palace,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  estate.  In  an  old  plan  of  this 
castle  the  circular  room  now  used  as  a  chapel  is  called  the  Queen's 
bed-chamber,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  concluded  that  the  athlc- 
aie  queen  Bess  sometimes  slept  in  this  apartment. 

*  It  appears,  from  a  letter  published  by  order  of  the  house  of 
commons,  that  this  place,  as  well  as  many  others  in  the  countv,  was 
subjected  to  the  horrors  of  civil  warfare  during  the  troublesome 
reign  of  Charles  the  First..  It  was  garrisoned  for  the  kine,  but  soon 
obfiged  to  surrender  to  the  daring  and  successful  Cromwell.'     Vol.  i. 

F.  96. 

In  describing  the  chief  houses,  Mr.  Britton  enumerates  their 
most  valu;.ble  pictures.  Wilton  House  presents  a  remarkable 
Sissemblagc  of  u'/.tiquiiies  \  but  there  zzz  many  gross  errors  in 
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the  catalogue  of  paintings  in  this  noble  mansion,  even  as  to  tfie 
sex  of  the  objects ;  and  we  remember  having  seen  there  a  beauti* 
ful  basso  ixlievo,  called,  we  think,  the  Hicad  of  Britannicus,  while 
the  bosom  loudly  proclaimed  it  to  be  a  female.  When  this  grand 
collection  was  formed,  the  kiiowledge  of  antiquities  was  very 
im^rfeet;  and  manv  opinions  rashly  assumed  have  continued, 
for  want  of  more  critical  examination.  It  appears,  from  Mr* 
Britton's  statement,  that  some  of.  the  best  paintings  of  Van- 
t!yke  preserved  at  Wilton  have  been  injured  by  improper  modes 
of  cleaning.  The  noted  picture  of  Richard  the  Second,  sup- 
posed to  be  painted  in  oil,  is  critically  examined  from  the  re- 
Eort  of  a  Mr.  Philips,  an  artist  engaged  for  some  time  in  the 
ouse. 

•  It  is.  certainly  painted  in  water-colours,  on  a  gilt  ground,  which 
is  left  in  a  most  ingenious  manner  for  the  ornaments  of  the  drape- 
ries :  these  ornaments  are  exceedingly  rich  and  minute.  The  colours  * 
ate  laid  on  very  thick,  with  an  even  and  full  touch.  The  arraugement 
]» fbnhal,  and  the  expressions  arc  not  at  all  contrasted  ;  but  a  placid 
aspect  reigns  in  every  countenance.  The  drawing  is  very  good,  when 
we  consider  the  early  period  of  its  production. 

*  The  artist  appears  to  have  proceeded  as  follows  :— He  covered 
his  pannel-  pretty  thick  with  a  reddish  ground ;  then  gilt  the  whole, 
aM  painted  upon  that  gilding.  What  remained  to  relieve  the  figures 
is*  chased  in  small  fret-work,  with  ornamented  lines.  The  bacKs  of 
the  pannels  are  also  gilt  and  painted.  That  on  .which  the  king  is  re- 
presented has  a  white  hart  with  gold  horns,  collar,  and  chains,  sit- 
ting on  the  ground,  rcKevcd  from  the  plain  gold;  on  the  other  is  a 
coat  of  arms,  party  per  pale  ;  the  dexter  side,  az.  ;  a  cross,  p^tee 

S.  between  three  martles,  arg. ;  the  sinister  side  quarterly,  first  and 
irth  az. ;  seme  with  fleur-de-lis,  or ;  second  and  third,  gu. ;  three 
lions  passant  guardant,  or.  The  crest  is  too  much  disfigured  to  be 
uflderstood,  by  the  ground  having  been  dissolved.*    Vol.  i.  p.  195. 

Mr.  Raspe  has  clearly  evinced  that  oil-painting  was  known  in 
Italy  three  or  four  centuries  before  the  time  of  Van  Eytk. 

*  FoiithiU  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  font,  a  spring  or 
fountain,  and  hill—zn  etymology  which  peculiarly  characterises  the 

glace.     It  belonged  for  several  centuries  to  the  ancient  family  of  the 
fervins,  from  whom,  through  his  maternal  grandmother,  its  present 
possessor  is  lineally  descended. 

*  There  arc  two  regular  approaches  to  the  house :  one  from  Sails-  - 
bury,  through  the  village  ot  Fonthiil-Bisbop  5  the  other  fronk  the 
south,  by  Fonthill-GifFord.     At  the  latter  place  is  an  inn,  where  the 
generality  of  company  leave  their  carriages  and  horses  while  they  visit 
the  house. 

*  As  the  way  to  Fonthill  is  by  the  public  road,  Mr.  Beckford  has 
neglected  to  make  any  exclusive  entrance  to  his  place.  I  approached 
it  from  Salisbury ;  and,  on  entering  the  grounds,  passed  under  aa 
nrcli,  with  lodges  on  either  side,  built  after  a  design  of  Inigo  Jones« 
From  this  spot  I  beheld  the  north,  or  principal,  &ont  of  the  house. 
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>^bicb  tonht  ft  ^nd  facade,  nearly  four  hundred  feet  in  length.  Oa 
the  light,  and  immediately  contiguous  to  the  house,  rises  a  Knoll,  or 
hiH,  whose  .  aides  and  summit  are  thickly  mantled  with  lofty  grov^i 
of  ancient  growth  and  luxuriant  folit^e. 

*  Behind  the  house,  and  apparently  connected  with  this  sid&^creen, 
an  undulating  belt  forms  a  kind  of  amphitheatric  back  ground,  and 
leads  the  eye  to  a  distant  ridge  of  Salisbury  Plain,  which  terminates 
the  prospect  eastward.  On  the  left,  a  noble  river,  or  lake,  eicpands 
Its  pellucid  waters,  and,  after  passing  the  east  wing  of  the  house  in 
a  gentle  curve,  seems  to  lose  itself  among  woody  islands.  ^^ 

*  The  house  is  built  with  fine  white  freestone,  obtained  from  quar* 
tcji  within  half  a  mile  of  its  site,  so  that  the  stoical  builder  was  at 
little  expense  either  for  carriage  or  materials. 

*  The  centre  or  body  of  the  house  is  in  the  same  grand  style,  and 
tiearlir  .in  the  same  form,  as  Houghton  Hall  in  Norfolk* 

^  *'T*^o  uniform  square  wings  are  connected  with  it  by  light  ellip- 
tical colonnades,  supported  in  front  by  Doric  pillars,  with  a  cha^ac* 
teristic  frieze  above  the  architrave.* '  VoL  i,  p.  210* 

Our  author  afterwards  proceeds,,  as  usual,  to  an  account  of 
the  pictures^  and  that  of  the  two  famous  landscapes  by  Claude 
is  tcderably  ample  and  satisfactory.  In  speaking  of  the  groundsf 
he  exposes  ^me  gross  errors  in  Mr.  Gilpin's  picturesque  book. 
Among  others,  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  this  reverend  artist, 
living  ^jinithin  thirty  miles  of  Fonthill,  should  describe  a  grand 
bridge  as  still  existing,  which  has  been  removed  for  at  leas^ 
twenty  years*  Ti^c  should  particularly  eipect  a  clergyman  to  be 
attentive  to  veracity  .> 

The  second  volume  opens  with  a  description  of  Stourhcad  ; 
but  we  confess  we  are  fatigued  with  catalogues  of  pictures,  and 
shall  not  much  enlarge  on  the  remainder  of  the  work.  The  de- 
scription of  Salisbury  Plain  commences  in  the  following  manner. 

*  The  distant  appearance  of  this  extensive  tract  of  country  is  that 
of  an  ilhmeniie  elevated  plain,  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  and  broken 
into  numerous  inequalities. 

«— — *«  Such  appears  the  spacious  plain 

Of  Sarum,  spread  like  Ocean's  boundless  round. 

Where  solitary  Stonchenge,  grey  with  moss. 

Ruin  of  ages,  nods.". •  "  Dyer's  Fleece. 

*  Mr.  Gilpin  has  beautifully  illustrated  this  idea  of  the  poet.  He 
obserres,  that  *«  the  ground  is  indeed  spread  like  the  ocean  ;  but  it 
n  Hke  the  ocean  after  a  storm ;  it  is  continually  heaving  in  large 
•wcDs.**  The  abrupt  boldness  and  rotundity  of  the  hills  ipay  well 
justify  the  classic  metonymy  of  the  ground  heaving  into  billows;  but 
•ome  other  parts  of  this  gentleman's  description  do  not  so  happily 
coincide  witb  truth  and  accuracy.     For  instance  s-    • 

"  Though  Salisbury  Plain,  in  Druid  times,  was  probably  a  very 
busy  scene,  we  now  find  it  wholly  uninhabited.  Through  all  this 
vast  district  scarce  a  cottage^  or  even  a  btub^  appears.     Here  and  there 

CaiT.  Rev.  VoL  ^4.  Jan.  1 802.  t 
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wc  meet  zjlock  of  sheep  scattered  over  the  side  of  some  rising  ground, 
and  a  shepheid  with  his  dog  attending  them ;  or  perhaps  we  may 
descry  8«me  solitary  wageon  winding  round  a  distant 'hilL  Bat  the 
only  resident  inhabitant  of  this  vast  waste  is  the  bustard. 
•  <<  It  extends  many  miles  in  all  directions,  in  some  not  less  than 
Jifty*  An  eye  unversed  in  these  objects  is  filled  with  astonishment  in 
viewing  waste  after  waste^  rising  out  of  each  new  horizon.*' 

*  Such  a  train  of  inaccuracies  were  hardly  ever  presented  to  the 
world  in  so  rapid  a  succession.  The  Plain,  instead  of  being  wholly 
uninhabited,  is  interspersed  with  a  multitude  of  villages.  Wherever 
there  id  a  valley  intersected  with  a  stream  of  water,  there  we  are  al- 
most sure  of  ^ding  a  number  of  inhabitants.  Neither  is  this  'oast 
waste  so  destitute  of  wood  as  the  foregoing  statement  would  lead  us 
to  imagine.  The  numerous  dips  and  bourns  are  generally  overspread 
with  fine  trees,  many  of  which  are  so  thickly  clustered  on  the  banks 
of  mxandenng  nvulets,  and  assume  such  a  variiety  of  graceful  formsy 
that  I  am  astonished  they  should  have  escaped  the  observation  of  this 
essayist  on  picturesque  beauty.   The  remarks  in  the  quoted  passages 

<  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the  opinions  of  the  ignorant,  instead, 
of  being  the  emanations  of  his  own  mind.  The  Plain  docs  not  ex- 
tend in  any  direction  to  the  length  of  fifty  miles:  the  common  maps 
would  have  given  better  information. 

<  It  is  of  importance  to  contradict  these  assertions,  because,  from 
the  known  celebrity  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  a  greater  degree  of  credit  is  at- 
tached to  his  representations  than  would  be  given  to  the  more  accu- 
rate statements  of  an  obscure  writer.  When,  in  addition  to  the 
above  remarks,  he  informs  us  that  **  these  regiona^have  come  down 
to  us  rude  and  untouched  from  the  beginning  of  time;"  what  other 
idea  can  be  excited  than  that  of  sterility  and  desolation?  What  opi- 
nion can  we  form  on  the  state  of  these  wide-spreading  plains,  than  that 
of  their  being  bleak^  barren,  and  inhospitable?  Reader,  the  idea  would 
be  false;  the' opinion  would  be  absurd.  The  busy  hand  of  man  is  ap- 
parent in  the  cultivation  of  many  thousand  acres;  and,  like  the  indus- 
trious bee,  he  has  built  him  a  hive  in  every  delL  The  solitary  shep- 
herd, and  the  sheep  here  and  there  scattered  over  the  side  of  a  hill» 
would  induce  us  to  suppose  they  were  but  few  in  number ;  yet  the 
quantity  of  these  useful  animals  gathering  sustenance  ou  the  Downs 
is  assuredly  not  less  than  half  a  million! 

*  It  is  unpleasant  to  comment  on  the  errors  of  a  popular  writer; 
neither  should  I  have  done  it,  but  from  a  reason  of  much.morc  conse- 
quence than  the  one  already  mentioned.  In  sm  age  when  the  ri/Z/i- 
vation  of  waste  lands  forms  a  principal  topic  of  conversation,  from 
the  variety  of  interests  involved  in  the  discussion,  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  infinite  importance  to  ascertain  correctly  what  lands  'are  waste^ 
and  what  are  not,  though  apparently  they  may  be.  The  observations 
of  Mr.  Gilpin  are  only  calculated  to  mislead:  a  superficial  inquirer, 
from  deference  to  the  general  credibility  of  that  gentleman's  testi- 
mony, would  consider  the  Wiltshire  Downs  as  an  Sibsolute  desert, 
whoUy  uncultivated,  and  entirely  useless ; — a  more  erroneous  concep- 
tion could  never  enter  the  head  of  a  human  being,  subject  as  he  is 
tg  mistake  asd  absurdity.'     Vol.  ii.  v^d^. 
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.  At  the  present  day  we  feel  within  ourselves  no  great  vene* 
tSition  for  the  picturesque,,  and  would  not  exchange  a  field  of 
Wheat  for  all  the  beauties  of  barrenness. 

Stonehenge  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  Amesbury  is  of 
little  consequence  ;  but  we  must  present  a  short  extract  from 
the  account  of  Savernake  Forest. 

**  tt  is  the  property  of  the  carl  of  Aylesbury,  and  the  only  one 
]Q  this  country  belonging  to  a  subject.  It  is  profusely  wooded,  and. 
abundantly  stocked  with  red  and  fallow  deer,  nearly  two  thousand 
being  generally  kept  ^J.  one  time  in  the  forest  and  adjoining  park  of 
Tottenham,  both  of  which  include  a  space  of  ground  nearly  sixteen 
miles  in  circumference.  TKe  forest  is  intersected  with  a  great  num-* 
ber  of  walks  and  avenues,  cut  through  its  umbrageous  woods  and 
coppices:  eight  of  these,  like  the  rays  of  a  star,  concentrate  in, 
a  spacious  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  forest,  where  the  late  earl 
intended  to  erect  an  octagon  tower,  whose  sides  should  correspond 
with  the  entrances  to  each  vista. 

*  Mr.  Gilpin,  in  a  tone  of  regret,  says,  "  that  the  vestiges  of  most 
of  our  English  forests  are  obliterated;" — of  "sylvan  honours, 
scarcely  any  of  them  have  the  least  remains  to  boast."  This  cannot 
apply  to  the  forest  of  Savernake,  the  scenery  of  which  is  peculiarly 
fine,  and  cannot  but  be  highly  interesting  to  the  painter,  who  may 
here  discover  many  of  those  subjects  and  effects  which  were  so  en- 
chanting to  the  eyes  of  a  Gainsborough  and  a  Wilson.  The  nu- 
merous herds  of  bounding  deer,  the  prancing  horse  and  ragged  colt, 
whose  untutored  B)anes  flutter  on  the  pinions  of  the  breeze,  the  moss- 
grown  venerable  oak,'  the  solemn  beech,  and  the  taper  pine,  unite 
to  constitute  it  a  scene  truly  picturesque,  and  might  well  give  in- 
spiration to  the  poet  who  delights  in — ^artless  nature. 

"Majestic  SAVERNAKE 

Raises  his  wood-crown'd  brow;  prospect  sublime! 
Whether  yon  stately  oaks  and  slender  pines,  , 

In  well-plann'd  order  plac'd,  attract  the  sight; 
Or,  o'er  the  smooth-shorn  plain,  we  turn  our  eye 
Beneath  th'  embow'ring  shade,  the  lordly  stag 
And  bounding  hind  repose,  devoid  of  fear; 
Around,  their  dappled  young,  in  sportive  play 
Wanton,  and  chace  each  other  through  the  grove. 
Trom  tree  to  tree  the  nimble  squirrel  springs ; 
The  bbckbird  shrill,  and  sweetly  warbling  thrush, 
With  echoing  notes  made  the  wide  forest  ring."  ♦ 

*  Greensted^s  Fugitive  Pieces. 

*  Many  of  the  oaks  in  this  forest  are  exceedingly  large  and  ma- 
jestic. The  branches  of  one,  called  by  way  of  pre-eminence  the 
King  oak  J  arc  as  large  in  girt  as  the  boles  of  many  full-sized  trees. 
The  ground  they  overspread  is  upwards  of  fixty  yards  in  diameter. 

*  The  forest  of  Savernake,  w^ith  the  manor  of  Barton-cum-Marl- 
borough,  and  other  estates  adjoining,  were  formerly  assigned  as  part 
of  the  jointure  of  the  queen. consort  of  England,  particularly  of 
Eleanor  w^ife  of  king  Edward  the  Third.     Among  the  earl  of 
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Aylesbury's  writings  relating  to  the  forest  are  several  warrants.to  tlitf 
'  keepers,  signed  by  her  highness,  in  a  very  fine  hand,  for  the  delivery 

of  venison. 

*  Savernake  forest  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Bruce  family 

through  the   marriage  of  Thomas  lord  Bruce,    afterwards  carl  of» 

Aylesbury,  with  lady  Anne  Seymour,  the  daughter  of  Henry  lord 
.  Beauchamp,  the  sister  and  heir  of  William  Seymour  duke  of  So-* 

merset,  sixth  in   descent  from  the   protector,  in  die  year  1676/ 

Vol.  ii.  p.  159* 

We  believe  we  hare  now  enabled  the  reader  to  form  a  tolera- 
ble judgement  of  these  volumes^  which  produce  a  pleasing  acces- 
sion to  English  topography. 


Art.  IX. — The  Tragedies  and  Poems  of  Frederic  Earl  of  Carlisle^ 
8w.  ^s.  6d,  Boards.     Wright.     180 1. 

oY  submitting  this  volume  to  the  pu1>lic  inspection,  the 
noble  author  foregoes  the  privileges  of  the  peerage,  and  becomes 
a  citizen  of  the  republic  of  letters,  which  banishes  from  its 
constitution  all  regard  to  distinction  of  birth>  and  gives  to  a 
plebeian  critic  to  arraign,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  upper  house  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  against 
the  laws  of  true  taste  and  elegant  composition. 

The  tragedies  contained  in  this  volume  are  two  in  number  ; 
the  first  entitled,  The  Father's  Revenge  ;  the  second,  The  Step- 
Mother. 

The  story  of  the  Father's  Revfcnge  is  borrowed  from  die 
well  known  tale  of  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,  as  related  by 
Bocaccib  and  Dryden.  In  filling  up  the  outline  of  the  plot 
however,  and  in  the  delineation  of  dramatic  characters,  it  is  ob- 
vious much  scope  is  left  for  the  exertion  of  genius. 

The  tragedy  opens  with  a  procession  of  monks,  headed  by 
the  archbishop  of  Salerno,  brother  to  Tailcred  king  of  Sicily^ 
who  pauses  to  communicate  to  Anselmo  the  horrors  of  a  vision 
which'  had  disturbed  his  slumbers  during  the  course  of  the  pre* 
ceding  night. 

*  Anselmo,  mark  my  words,  and  I  beseech  thee. 
Think  not  'twas  dotage  wove  this  airy  vision. 
A  thousand  footsteps  seem'd  in  haste  to  pass 
Close  by  my  chamber  door: — strange  whisperings- 
Then  hornd  shrieks :  and  some,  methought,  did  laughfi 
But  with  a  mirth  so  terrible,  the  groans 
Which  followed  e'en  gave  respite  to  my  fears. 
A  hollow  voice  upon  my  brother  call'd. 
And,  in  the  tumult,  Sigismonda's  name 
Struck  on  my  ear.     I  start€4  from  my  bed. 
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And,  by  a  hand  invisible  impellM, 

*Ilirougb  these  lone  mansions  of  the  dead,  surveyM 

That  royal  tonib,  exposing,  in  sad  show, 

The  nauseous  remnants  of  all  worldly  grapdeur. 

And  gaping,  wide  in  sad  expectancy 

Of  some  new  victim  from  our  falling  house.— 

— Hadst  thou,  Anselmo,  in  that  hour  feeheld  me 

Sinking  to  earth,  thou  surely  would'st  have  deem'd 

Some  foul  and  secret  guilt  had  bade  these  terrors 

Brood  o'er  my  deepless  head.'     f.  i  l*-^-~Jl_^  .  ' 

The  ill  omened  reflexions  of  the  archbishop  are  interrupted 
by  tHe  annunciation  of  the  arrival  of  Manfred,  prince  of  Bene- 
▼ento,  from  a  successful  expedition  against  the  pagans.  Man- 
fred  next  enters  to  view  with  Guiscard,  a  youth  intrusted  to 
him  by  Tancred,  to  be  instructed  in  the  military  art.  In  the 
following  dialogue  between  these  warriors,  the  character  of 
Tancred  is  opened,  and  the  plot  begins  to  unfold  itself. 

*  Gtthc.  *Tis  said,  that  Nature  has  not  form'd  the  heart 
Of  Tancred  of  her  softest  clay;  in  me 

Behold  an  instance  of' his  clemency. 

Where  Reggio's  rocky  cliffs  the  surge  defy. 

There  was  I  found,  inhumanly  expoi^ed, 

(By  whom,  and  whence,  uncertain)  there  I  lay 

An  infant  helpless,  in  my  .cradle  pent,  .  i 

Left  to  the  mercy  of  a  rising  sea. 

'Twas  in  that  season,  in  this  perilous  state, 

Tancred  espied  me  as  he  chanc'd  to  pass. 

Just  as  the  favouring  tide,  by  Heaven  directed^ 

Heaved  me  on  shore.     My  plaintive  cnes  so  moved 

Salerno's  pnnce,  that  carefully,  in  his  robe, 

He  wrapt  me  round,  and  bore  me  to  his  palace; 

Where,  froin  tKat  moment,  1  have  ever  shared 

His  fatherly  affection. 

«  Man/,  'Tis  most  strange. 
That  on  thy  head  the  shower  of  Tancred's  kindness 
Should  all  be  spent,  and  not  a  stream  of  pity 
Left  to  assiiage  his  people's  sufferings; 
That  he,  accustomed  to  the  piercing  shrieks 
Of  tortured  criminals,  should  turn  aside 
To  thee,  and  let  thy  childish  eloquence 
Invade  a  breast  so  fenced  against  compassion. 

*  Guise.  Imperious  in  his  nature,  wrongM  by  those 
Whom  he  most  trusts,  instructed  from  his  youth 

To  esteem  the  people  but  as  instruments 
Of  his  ambition  or  capricious  will, 
Yet,  sir,  believe  mc,  Tancred  still  has  virtues, 
Which  might  in  public  blaze,  but  are  obscured 
l^y  the  dim  clouds  of  passion  that  eclipse  them. 
And  iotercept  their  lustre  from  mankind, 
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.    *  Manf.  *Ti8  true,  indeed,  he  rears  that  tender  plant. 

His  beauteous  daughter,  with  unwearied  care. 

In  spotless  innocence  and  purest  virtue; 

Ne'er  has  he  sufFer'd  the  infectious  gale 

Of  vice  to  breathe  upon  her  tender  ear : 

In  this  he  shows  a  softness  in  his  nature    . 

That  almost  blunts  the  dart  of  accusation. 

*  Gu'tsc.  Named  you  his  daughter,  lovely  Sigismonda? 
O!  I  have  seen  him  sit  and  gaze  upon  her, 

Till  down  his  manly  cheeks  the  scorching  tears 
Have  flow'd  so  fast,  that  on  his  iron  corselet 
Were  eiark-d  thqir  rusty  channels.     Innocence 
Like  her's  is  watch'd  by  all  the  host  of  angels, 
The  fiends  of  this  licentious  court  obey 
The  fascination  of  her  eyes,  though  meek 
As  gentle  Mercy's  at  the  throne  of  Heaven. 

*  Manf,  And  the  soft  graces  of  her  outward  form 
Keep  equal  pace  with  all  her  soul's  perfections. 

*  Guise.  The  amorous  winds,  sure,  never  in  their  sport 
From  such  a  forehead  stirred  the  waving  trestes, 

To  give  more  beauty  to  the  gazing  world. 

*  Manf*^  But  you,  my  Guiscard,  witness  to  the  spring 
When  first  these  beauties  budded  to  the  mom, 

Arm'd  with  its'  gentler  warmth  and  gradual  fires, 
Faint  not  like  those  that  fed  the  summer's  gleam. 

*  Guise  [aside,"]  Ah!  that  in  truth  it  were  so ! — But  behold* 
The  minister  of  Tancred,  with  his  train.'     p.  20. 

The  first  act  closes  with  a  petition  from  an  aged  captive  tq 
Guiscard,  desiring  him  to  use  his  influence  with  Tancred  to 
obtain  Jiis  liberty.  In  the  commencement  of  the  second  aet, 
we  have  the  meeting  of  Tancred  and  the  victorious  crusaders. 
They  are  soon  joined  by  Sigismunda,  the  daughter  of  Tancred, 
who,  at  the  sight  of  Guiscard,  evinces  those  tender  emotions 
which  may  easily  be  conceived  to  proceed  from  her  having  long 
returned  his  affection  in  secret.  In  the  progress  of  this  act, 
Monforti,  the  prime-minister  of  Tancred,  thus  confers  witlj 
Raimond  on  the  subject  of  a  conspiracy  he  has  formed  against 
his  master's  life. 

*  Monf*  Hast  thou,  throughout  this  murmuring  city,  spread 
The  hopes  of  vengeance,  and  redress  of  wropgs  ? 

*  Raitn.  The  leafless  oak,  crumbling  to  dust  with  age, 
Fires  not  so  quickly  in  the  lightning's  course 

As  our  brave  citizens,  whene'er  I  point 
The  path  to  great  revenge. 

<  Monf.  Say,  hast  thou  ventured 
To  liint  that  I  partake  their  just  resentments. 
Approve  their  rage,  and  weep  at  their  oppression? 

*  Raim,  I  even  whisper 'd  you  would  not  be  wanting 
To  guide  them  through  the  danger.  * 
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«  ilfflj/I  The  guU'd  fools 
fidieve  I  love  them.     They  are,  indeed,  the  wayes, 
Andy  while  they  bear  us,  we  must  coun  their  favour. 
Until  we  gain  the  port:  unheeded  then. 
To  the  wide  ocean  they  again  may  flow. 
Lost  and  forgotten  'midst  their  kindred  waters/     p.  37. 

In  the  last  scene  of  the  present  act,  Guiscard  and  Sigtsmunda 
renew  their  vows  of  lore ;  but  the  transport  of  their  afiection 
is,  in  some  measure,  damped  by  the  gloomy  presages  which 
arise  in  the  mind  of  the  princess. 

'  Slgis*  Guiscard,  iny  boding  heart 
Informs  me — but  ere  long  dread  certainty 
Will  take  the  place  of  miserable  doubt ; 
Till  then  be  patient. — Soon,  I  fear,  the  sun 
Of  all  our  happiness  must  set  for  ever! *    p.  47. 

Guiscard  now  applies  to  Tancred  in  behalf  of  the  aged  cap- 
tive, but  meets  widi  a  liar^h  repulse.  The  Sicilian  king,  is  re- 
J roved  for  his  cruelty  by  his  brother  the  archbishop,  who  informs 
im  of  the  conspiracy  framed  by  Monforti  against  ^his  life. 
The  bold  and  confident  spirit  of  Tancred  induces  him  to  dis- 
believe the  information..  In  the  ensuing  scene  Guiscard  re- 
lates to  Hassan  the  ill  success  of  his  petition  to  the  cruel 
monarch,  in  the  answer  to  which  relation  it  is  discovered  that 
Hassan  is  Guiscard's  father. 

Manfred  next  communicates  to  Guiscard  the  intention  6f 
Tancred  to  bestow  upon  him  (Manfred)  the  hand  of  Sigismunda 
*  and  the  inheritance  of  his  kingdom.  When,  however,  he 
finds  that  the  affections  of  his  intended  bride  are  engaged  to 
Guiscard,  he  generously  resigns  his  pretensions  in  behalf  of 
his  friend.  In  an  interview  with  Sigismunda,  Guiscard  per- 
suades her  privately  to  marry  him,  and  intimates  his  intention  of 
accompanying  her  immediately  afterwards  to  tlie  dominions  of 
Manfred,  who  has  offered  him  an  asylum  and  protection  against 
the  wrath  of  Tancred.  The  lovers  repair  to  a  retired  part  of  the 
castle,  where  a  friar  waits  to  perform  the  nuptial  ceremony.  This 
is  scarcely  concluded,  when  Tancred,  who  had  been  apprised 
that  this  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  conspirators,  arrives  at  the 
spot  and  arrests  the  friar,  who,  in  the  agitation  of  fear,  informs 
him  of  the  union  of  his  daughter  with  Guiscard.  This  infor- 
mation fills  the  Sicilian  prince  with  extreme  fury,  and  lie  bursts 
abruptly  upon  the  newly-united  pair.  I  he  interview  which 
follows  gives  rise  to  a  very  interesting  scene,  which  we  wish 
our  limits  would  permit  us  to  insert.  The  opening  of  the 
.fifth  act  discovers  Guiscard  and  Hassan  in  the  dungeon  of  a 
prison,  and,  in  mutual  comfort  and  exhortation,  preparing  them- 
selves for  their  approaching  fate.  A  band  of  rutfians  now  enter, 
and  convey  Guiscard  into  some  remote  recesses  of- the  cavern, 
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After  a  sIiQit  intervening  scene,  Tancred  appears  before  hk 
daughter  with  a  vase  in  his  hand,  and  the  drama  thus  prc^ 
ceeds : 

*  Tane,  All  void  the  chamber — ^leave  U8  -to  be  private^ 
<  Slgu,  Low  at  your  feet, see  Sigismonda  falls!— v.- 

Ns4iaiid  is  stretch'd  to  raise  her  from  the  dust, — r 
No  glance,  inspiring  confidence! — ^Alas!— 
He  heeda  mc  not— ^ 

'  Tone.  Let  none  approach  our  presence* 

*  Slgls.  Then  must  thy  daughter  gpT?w  for  ever  here ! 

*  Tanc^  Rise;  these  arc  idle  forms,  mere  mockeries; 
They  please  mc  not.     What  boots  the  bended  knee,        • 
When  the  proud  ^stubborn  heart  derides  such  orouphings^ 
Behold  this  vase! 

.  *  Slgis,  I  know  its  dreadful  import^ 

*  Tone.  Alas  !  alas,  thou  know  its  import*! — ^thou ! 
The  babe  of  ease  and  jqy!— Leave  those  who've  press'd 
The  milkless  breast  of  want,  who  have  been  scaredt 
On  the  first  step  of  life,  with  famine,  war, 

The  gangrened  plague,  or  massacre  9  leave  those, 
With  all  their  skill  in  horrors^  to  divine 
Its  foul  contents— -But  thou—* 

*  Sigis.  I  kno\v  'tis  poison  5 

A  welcome  present,  worthy  of  my  father. 
You  tremble  \  give  it  to  my  steadier  hand. 

*  Tanc»  No,  let  it  rest  awhile.— [P/a^^f  ^  09  <z  te^i.]—- No^  h^f^^ 

me,  daughter^ 
Thou  dost,  not,  sure,  forget  that  horrid  ni^ht. 
When,  circled  in  these  arms,  you  watch'd  m  silence 
Your  mother's  parting  breath:  the  expiring  saint,    ^ 
Fixing  her  eyes  on  thee,  thus  faintly  cried. 
Almighty  Powers!  preserve  yon  blooming  infant. 
Make  her  the  comfort  of  her  father's  age. 
Nurse  of  his  sickness,  pleasure  of  his  health; 
And,  ere  she  swerve  from  Virtue's  arduous  path, 
Take  her,  O !  take  her,  pure  and  innocent. 
To  your  immortal  selves  I  ' 

Short-sighted  state  of  man,  unjust  and  vain 
in  all  his  reasonings  1 — if  death  had  hastened 
His  well-timed  course,  to  save  thee  from  this  ruin^ 
Still  I  had  wept ;  with  partial  cruelty 
Had  tax'dhigh  Heaven-:-:perhaps,  had  followed  thee 
To  the  cold  grave,  in  the  fond  doating  error 
Of  thy  bright  excellence,  that  fence  impregnable 
^Gainst  wantonness  and  vice.  '     -  ' 

*  Sigls.  Tancred,  I  make  •  i 

No  empty  vaunt;  I  boast  not,  that,  since  first 
This  tongue  knew  utterance,  this  brain  cofiception^ 
This  bosom  sense  and  feeling,  I  have  lov'd  tliec 
Beyond  a  father's  poor  prerogative, 
Qr  the  cold  tribute  of  a  dauj^ter's  duty.-^ 
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My  mother's  prayer  was  heard;  she  pray'd  that  Virtue 

Should  point  xny  dubious  way.     'Twas  by  that  light 

I  steet'd;  and  fix'd  on  that,  on  that  alone, 

I  found  it  led  to  Guiscard,  and  to  truth.-— 

This  to  his  manes!     %  [jteumg  the  vase* 

*  Tone.  O! — ^yet  hold,  my  daughter* 

<  Sjgis,  Idle  delay:— the  drug  may  lose  its  force. 

*  ^anc.  Art  thou  prepared  to  view— 

*  Sigu.  Speak — ^what  ?— [xir  removes  tbe  £^]     O !  horror ! 
What's  this  that  meets  my  eyes  ? 

«  Tone.  Thy  husband's  heart— 
'  His  rebel  blood— -my  exquisite  rcTcnge. 
Dost  thou  approve  the  gift  ? 

'  ^(sfx.  {^Jfter  a'iong  struggle  to  speatJ^  I  now  l&ave  strength   ' 
To  thank  you  as  I  ought ! — Do  I  approre  it  ?'— 
Thou  true,  thou  honest  heart !     O  sad,  O  poor 
Remains  of  all  my  soul  h^ld  dear !  thus,  thus 
J[  press  thee  to  this  throbbing  breast ! 

*  Tone,  \aside.^  I  fear 

I've  gone  too  far — behold  how  eagerly 

She  grasps  the  fatal  cup.«^Forbear,  my  child. 

Forbear. 

*  Sigis.  I  am. conversing  with  the  dead. 
And  must  not  be  disturbed.— Alas !  poor  heart. 
And  wilt  thou  ever  sleep  inanimate 

Within  thy  narrow  sepulchre  I — Vain  shadow 

Of  that  which  once  was  Guiscard !  where  are  all 

Thy  fine  sensations — ^thy  tumultuous  pulse  ? 

Spark  of  ethereal  fire,  how  art  thou  quench'd  \ 

Region  of  honour,  courage,  truth,  and  love, 

All,  all  laid  waste  1— -'Tis  strange  I  am  not  mad  ; 

Perhaps  I  shall  not  be.— It  matters  not, 

For  the  short  space  that's  left  me*— For,  there's  something 

That  from  within  whispers  my  quick  releasement. 

Methinks  I  feel  like  one  worn  out  with  age. 

Tottering,  and  weak, — ^though;  at  the  evening  bell, 

(And  nieht's  not  fallen  yet)  I  had  the  nerves 

Of  playnil  youth. 

'  Tone,  tbalf  aside.^  O !  my  lost  child,  too  late, 
Too  late,  alas !  I  wish  the  deed  undone.— 
Resign  the  cup— it  is  a  sight  too  horrible 
For  mortal  vision. 

«  Sigis.  Never  but  with  life.— • 
Swtar  that  no  ruffian  force  shall  tea^  it  from  me. 
But  let  it  thus  be  lock'd  in  mv  embrace. 
The  partner  of  my  grave  !  To  heaven  1*11  bear  it 
With  me,  the  passport  to  eternal  peace  i 

'  Tanc»  Who  talks  of  peace  and  heaven  ! — O  damning  guilt ! 
O  sharp  remorse !  the  sounds  of  peace  and  heaven    - 
Parrow  my  soul  with  fears  :— and,  to  complete 
My  woeSf  thou'rt  ready  with  thy  dying  curse. 
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*  Slgli*  I  pray  come  nearer  to  me.— -Thus  I  curse  thee— 

[embracing  htm. 
Thu8|  on  thy  neck,  pour  forth  the  only  tears 
I've  shed,  in  all  my  grie£ — Horror,  before^ 
Dried  up  their  source. 

*  Tanc.  And  can  those  injured  hands, 
That  should  have  sent  a  poniard  to  my  bosom. 
Entwine  me  thus  within  them  ? — I,  all  stain'd 
With  blood — ah !  and  whose  blood  !     , 

*  Sigh.  That's  true  :  impure  [starting  from  him. 
Is  thy  embrace,  and  'tis  an  impious  deed 

To  approach  my  husband's  murderer.     Let  me  hence.'     p.  114* 

The  death  oi  Sigismunda,  and  the  agonising  remorse  of  Tan- 
cred,  close  the  melancholy  tale. 

In  the  construction  of  the  fable  of  the  Step-Mother,  the 
Boble  author  informs  us  that  he  had  no  recourse  to  the  records 
of  history,  or  to  the  invention-  of  contemporary  writers.  The 
plot  of  this  drama  is  well  arranged,  and  the  story  is  interesting. 
It  exhibits  the  revengeful  artifices  of  the  countess  Casimir,  by 
which  she  takes  advantage  of  the  illicit  love  of  her  husband  for 
Louisa,  who  is  betrothed  to  Frederic,  his  son  by  a  former  wife, 
to  induce  the  son  to  slay  his  own  father.  This  event  constitutes 
the  catastrophe  of  the  drama.  The  character  of  the  countess 
strongly  reminds  us  of  lady  Macbeth;  and  we  are  also  remind- 
ed of  the  same  pure  fountain  of  dramatic  writing  by  the  ma- 
chinery of  aerial  beings,  who  prompt  the  count  to  the  execution 
of  his  villanous  designs  against  the  virtue  of  Louisa.  We 
cannot,  however,  but  think  the  introduction  of  the  machinery 
unnecessary,  as  the  operation  of  evil  passions,  which  had  been 
long  and  habitually  indulged,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the 
atrocities  introduced.  To  the  intermixture  of  characters  ap- 
proaching the  comic,  in  the  course  of  a  tragedy,  we  do  not 
object,  provided  such  intermixture  be  not  too  copious ;  and  we 
think  his  lordship  has  been  sufficiently  temperate  in  this  respect, 
and  that  they  do  not  obtrude  too  frequently  upon  the  scene. 
As  an  additional  specimen  of  the  noble  earl's  dramatic  style, 
we  would  willingly  transcribe  at  length  the  first  scene  of  the 
third  act,  which  appeaifs  to  be  written  with  considerable  spirit  \ 
but  we  have  only  room  for  a  part  of  it.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  the  wrath  of  the  countess  is  roused  by  the  fraudulent  in- 
spection of  her  husband's  will,  by  the  tenor  of  which,  in  case 
she  survived  him,  she  would  be  reduced  from  princely  affluence 
to  a  state  of  comparative  poverty. 

*  ACT  III. 

*  Scene  L — The  Countess*s  Apartment. 

*  Countess,  [alone."]  Had  he  but  cast  into  my  drinking^up 
The  deadly  nighuhade—had  he  but  let  out, 
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With  lu8  avenging  sword,  my  heart's  warm  bIood» 
And  so  at  once  had  crush 'd  his  enemy—* 
Might  welly  when  nature  pleaded  for  it^f, 
A^^it  of  pardon.     But,  rotting  in  the  tomb. 
And,  when  the  glorious  sense  of  great  revenge 
Was  felt  no  more— to  rob  me  from  the  grave- 
To  subject  me  to  pain — 'midst  provinces. 
Abundant  farms,  and  populous  cities. 
All  which  I  gave  ;  to  make  me  crouch  ip  the  hut 
Of  beggary,  a  mendicant^s  asylum— 
And,  when  his  shrouded  eyes  no  more  could  feast 
With  execrable  joy  on  the  oppression. 
Still  to  oppress — ^O  this  dissolves  all  ties  ! 
Makes  vengeance  righteous  ! — Now,  lord  Casimir, 
It  is  become  a  striving  race  between  us : 
One,  and  one  only,  can  enjoy  the  prize  ; 
That  prize  is  life ; — and  death  must  have  a  victim ! 

*  Enter  Lord  Henry 0 

*  Countess.  Welcome,  lord  Henry  !  Since  the  fresh  coming  • 
•Of  our  new  guests,  say,  what  has  thy  keen  search 
.Collected  for  our  use  ?     Know,  circumstances. 

That,  single,  trifling  seem,  together  heap'd. 
Become  a  mass  for  notice. 

*  Hen.  In  that  spot. 

Where  we  all  met  this  morning,  youll  believe 

The  observer  glean'd  but  little. — ^Twas  a  scene 

To  raise  one's  mirth.— -Mark'd  you  your  husband's  joy. 

How  real,  how  sincere  ?    All  the  hasty  questions. 

That  saved  the  answerer's  breath  ?     Can  you  divine. 

Why  Frederick's  presence  could  be  well  disjpensed  with  I 

*  Countess,  The  parent's  hate  of  every  thmg  allied 
To  virtue  or  fair  conduct  conjures  up 

A  stem  upbraider  of  his  life,  in  all ' 

Who  wallow  not  in  his  polluted  litter : 

And  in  this  son  he  views  a  censurer 

Of  all  his  actions.     Where  is  then  the  wonder 

His  absence  had  been  pardon'd  I 

*  Hen,  Something  yet 

Remains  to  be  explain'd.     Late,  I've  remark'd 

The  various  altars,  which  your  lord  had  raised 

Around  this  place  to  wild  unlicensed  love, 

AU  have  been  neglected — ^No  presents  now, 

In  secret,  are  dispatch'd,  as  formerly. 

Each  morning  to  the  city.     What's  more — safely 

The  village  beauty  meets  him  in  her  path ; 

Nor  has,  some  nine  mpnths  after,  to  deplore 

She  took  that  dang'rous  road.     This  sudden  change      ^ 

I've  well  observed.     Say,  have  you  not  suspected 

Some  new  attraction  draws  him  from  his  haunts  ? 

'  Countess,  It  I  esteemed  him,  then,  perchance,  I  could 
Be  jealous  for  his  honour,  and  be  studioan       ^.^^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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To  hide  such  brutish  weakness  from  the  world ; 

Or  if  the  trcmbUng  flame  of  foolish  fondness 

Still  warm*d  this  injured  heart  ;  why  then,  indeed, 

I  might  employ  a  leisure  hour  to  note 

The  fleeting^  quick  succession  of  my  rivals ! 

Where  no  affection  warms  the  lifeless  soil, 

Howcan  the  roots  of  je;alousy  be  ch^ish'd  V    p.  i8i. 

We  can  truly  commend  the  judgement  displayed  by  the  noble 
carl  in  the  arrangement  of  these  plots ;  but  he,  neverthclesSi. 
appears  to  us  to  want  the*  faculty  of  drawing  that  decided  and 
clear  outline  which  is  requisite  to  the  successful  delineation  of 
dramatic,  character*  In  Tancred  and  the  countess  Casimir  we 
find  distinct ,  and  determinate  features  \  but  his  lovers,  and 
especially  his  heroines,  are  those  of  every  play,  and  almost  of 
every  novel*  The  reader  is  accordingly  more  interested  by  the 
various  incidents  that  attend  them,  than  by  their  characteristic 
conduct  and  language }  and  he  will  too  frequently  be  reminded 
of  the  unlucky  motto,. Fejfo,  non  valeoy  attached  to  the  emblazon- 
ment of  his  lordship's  arms,  which  are  introduced  as  a  kind  of  ** 
vignette  to  the  present  volume.  The  style  of  the  no|?le  dra- 
matist is  somewhat  too  ornamented ;  but  his  metaphors  and 
allusions,  individually  considered,  are  generally  correct  and  just. 

The  poems  which  close  this  volume  are  few  and  short :  they 
evince,  however,  a  feeling  heart  and  a  polished  mind.  We  shaU 
close  our  observations  by  ejctracting  the  following  verses. 

*  On  Occasion  of  a  Friend's  eonieniKng  for  Beauty  f  and  fieauty  alpa^^ 

*  A  noisy  laughing  Cupid  I  detest  j 

Give  me  the  Boy  with  look  intent,. 
Big  with  grave  care,  as  though  he  meant 
Some  mighty  work,  when  he  besieged  my  brestst^ 

*  Not,  that  a  whining  love  has  charms  for  me ; 
Yet  there's  a  tenderness  that  wears 

A  serious  robe,  and  drinks  the  tears 
Soft  gushing  from  the  eye  of  Sympathy. 

«  The  charitable  gift,  the  pitying  hand. 

The  soul  that  melts  at  sight  of  woe. 

Strike  on  the  breast  the  hardest  blow. 
And  join  esteem  to  Passion's  looser  band. 

*  Hence  true  affection,  hence  refined  desire. 

Feel  their  full  right  to  nobler  joy. 
To  bliss  that  is  too  dear  to  cloy, 
For  it  is  purified  by  Reason*s  iirc. 

*  JiLjvely  thy  nymph !  but  will  she  e'er  incline 

O'er  the  sick  bed  or  sorrow's  chair  i 
O  !  light  and  giddy,  would  she  bear 
-  One  sober  flower  in  Pleasure's  wreath  to  twine  ? 
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*  if,  by  the  moon,  through  silent  grores  ye  go, 
*Midst  scenes  whiph  Nature  forms  for  love, 
Where  does  her  restless  fancy  rove  ? 

.  To  riot 9  fashion,  and  the  public  show. 

<  If,  on  the  rearing  beach  ye  take  your  way. 
Fears  she,  for  foundering  barks,  the  storm  ? 

J     O  no !  she  sighs,  so  fair  a  form 
Is  not  reflected  m  so  rude  a  sea. 

*  But  is  there  one  would  joy  with  thee  to  seek 
The  widow's  shed,  the  labourer's  door, 
Fojgct  her  lover  for  the  poor. 

Nor  know  thou'rt  near  when  age  and  sickness  speak  ? 

<  Should  St  thou  officious 'point  the  lucky  aid. 

Quick  draw  thee  to  her  generous  breast 
wTth  firmer  clasp ;  then,  if  possessed  , 
Of  Worlds,— those  worlds  should  at  her  feet  be  laid. 

*  Such  is  the  Fair  that  claims  my  friend's  pursuit : 
Xfcave  perfect  charms  to  others'  choice. 
Attend  no  more  to  Passion's  voice, 

3ut  gather  thus  from  love  its  sweetest  fruit.*     p.  191. 


Art.  X. — Synoptic  Tables  of  Chemistry^  intended  to  serve  as  a  Sum^ 
mary  of  the  Lectures  delivered  on  that  Science  in  the  PtAlic  Schools 
at  Paris.  By  A.  F.  Fouircroyy  Member  of  the  National  Institute  of 
France f  i^c.  Translated  from  the  original  French^  by  Jf^illiam 
Nicholson.  Atlas  Folio.  Czdcll  and  Dzy'its.  il.  is.  Boards.  1801,. 

C'HEMISTRY  was  for  a  scries  of  ages  an  unconnected 
mass  of  experiments  Jind  facts,  without  any  union  but  tlic  very 
loose  one  or  Natural  History,  or  of  the  more  obvious  properties 
of  different  bodies.  In  the  hands  of  Stahl,  assisted  by  the  ce- 
lebrated principle  of  Becher's  phlogiston,  it  began  to  assume  tlie 
form  of  a  science.  In  the  bold  philosophical  outline  offered  t9 
his  pupils  by  Dr.  CuUen,  it  obtained  a  still  more  scientific  form, 
which  was  greatly  improved  by  Dr.  Black,  assisted  in  some  mea- 
sure by  his  new  definition  of  chemistry.  It  was  however  sup- 
posed that  the  facts  were  toonumerou^^  and  still  not  suiBciently 
connected  by  any  principle  to  enable  chemistry  to  be  resolved 
into  general  doctrines,  till  the  publication  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Cnemistry  by  our  author.  In  this,  as  he  justly  observes  in 
the  preface  to  the  Tables,  individual  substances  or  their  pro- 
perties are  scarcely  mentioned,  but  as  examples  of  a  class,  or  at 
least  a  geilus  ^  yet,  perhaps,-  with  the  pervading  priuciple  of 
phlogiston,  admitted  by  Trommsdorf  in  his  late  Manual  as  a 
term  only»  the  Philosophy  of  Chemistry  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
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Black  was  not  greatly  inferior  to  that  we  have  received  from  the 
present  author.  It  is  not  indeed  contended  that  the  facts  arc 
equally  numerous  or  important ;  but  if  principles  be  properly- 
established,  they  will  extend  to  new  discoveries,  whatever  may- 
be their  amount.  Thus,  if  we  present  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
of  earths,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  we  be  merely  ac- 
quainted with  the  four  kinds  formerly  understood,  or  add  the 
barytes,  strontian,  glucine,  zircone,  and  agustine,  of  modem 
writers. 

As  chemistry  has  however  advanced  so  far,  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  give  with  advantage  the  abstract  of  its  doctrines  in  the 
general  view  of  a  philosophical  system,  so  the  facts  are  ascer- 
tained with  such  clearness  and  discrimination  that  they  can  be 
arranged  in  the  most  convenient  form — that  of  tables.  The 
work  before  us  is  therefore  most  properly  considered  as  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  Philosophy  of  Chemistry ;  and,  together,  they 
afford  a  complete  abstract  of  tlie  science.  We  say  completey  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  the  time  of  their  publication  ;  for  a  science  so 
rapidly  advancing  can  never  be  detailed  perfectly,  but  at  the 
moment  of  its  publication.  Some  of  these  deficiencies  we  shall 
notice  as  we  proceed  ;  and  we  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  Ni- 
cholson had  stepped  beyond  his  task  of  a  translator,  to  have 
supplied  the  most  obvious  defects.  M.  Fourcroy's  oWn  account 
of  his  work  we  shall  select. 

*  In  the  Philosophy  of  Chemistry  my  aim  was  to  present,  in  the 
form  of  axioms,  and  as  primitive  and  fuzidamental  truths,  the  most 
general  facts  of  the  science,  the  most  extended  phaenomena ; — ^those 
which,  in  their  vast  totality,  embrace  the  events  that  befal  all  natu- 
ral bodies,  considered  with  regard  to  their  alterations  and  mutual 
energies. — In  that  work  it  was  my  intention  to  offer,  to  the  contem- 
plation of  studious  men,  the  first  abstract  elements  of  chemistry  ;  and 
It  is  nearly  independent  of  each  individual  or  particular  body  that 
those  philosophical  and  elementary  notions  were  conceived  and  drawn 
up.  They  can  be  applied  only  to  the  classes,  or,  at  most,  to  the 
genera  of  bodies ;  and  though  in  some  instances  they  are  applied  to 
certain  particular  substances,  yet,  in  such  cases,  the  substance  itself 
is  considered  as  representing  an  entire  class  of  bodies,  and  as  possess- 
ing an  influence,  with  regard  to  the  proper  knowledge  of  its  habi* 
tudes,  upon  the  knowledge  of  those  of  many  other  bodies. 

•  The  Tables  which  I  now  present  to  the  world,  as  forming  the 
true  continuation  of  the  Philosophy  of  Chemistry,  are  constructed 
in  another  manner  and  directed  to  another  object.  They  contain 
the  properties  of  bodies  in  particular ;  they  present  the  applications 
of  general  principles,  or  of  the  philosophy  of  the  science,  to  the 
study  of  the  productions  of  nature  and  of  art.  They  present  the  de- 
velopment of  these  principles  as  to  what  may  be  termed  the  individual 
chemistry  of  bodies  ;  and  though  the  number  of  tables  amounts  to 
only  twelve,  they  will  be  sufficient  to  direct  the  student  through  the 
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whole  chain  of  chemical  phaenomena  which  are  observed  in  all  the 
lubstances  comprehended  under  the  dominion  of  nature.'   p.  5. 


«  I  have  confined  them  to  the  number  of  twelve,  that  I  might 
present  a  more  condensed  sketch,  and,  in  some  measure,  render  more 
permanent  the  basis  of  the  methodical  division  which  I  have  adopted 
for  the  study  of  the  chemical  properties  of  bodies.  Though  I  have 
presented  the  chief  individual  properties  and  the  most  striking  sptf^ 
cific  characters  of  each,  I  have  been  more  particularly  desirous  of  m^ 
hibiting  the  relations  of  those  properties,  and  the  comparisons  whmh 
may  be  established  between  them*— in  a  word,  the  relative  disposition 
of  those  bodies,,  their  classification  from  their  properties,  the  possibi- 
lity of  exhibiting  these,  and  delineating  their  general  history,  by  the 
methodical  exposition  of  their  nature  and  attractions ;— rthese  are  the 
views  which  have  dictated  the  present  Tables.'    p.  3. 

The  language  of  these  passages  is  peculiarly  harsh  in  many 
parts,  and  almost  unintelligible.  It  is  the  great  fault  of  the 
author  5  and  perhaps  Mr.  Nicholson  had  done  better  to  have 
given  the  idea  in  his  own  words.  /  Which  in  their  vast  totality 
embrace  tlie  events  which  befal  all  natural  bodies,'  &c.  would 
then  have  been,  *  Which  completely  comprehend  all  the  states  in 
which  natural  bodies  are  found,  either  in  consequence*  of  their 
mutual  actions,  or  other  causes  C^et  sic  de  cateris. 

The  first  table  considers  the  generalities  of  the  science,  and 
ijs  divisions,  as  its  objects  are  directed  to  different  purposes. 
This  table  we  consider  as  unimportant,  and  indeed  np  part  of » 
the  author's  plan,  which  is  to  detail  the  particularities  of  the 
science.  What  relates  to  medical  chemistry  is  scarcely  more 
valuable  than  the  rest.  The  second  table  contains  the  unde- 
composed  bodies,  and  the  same  bodies  when  burnt  or  united  with 
oxygen.  Light,  caloric,  oxygen,  and  azote,  are  of  the  first  kind^ 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  general  dispersion  or  abundance : 
the  others,  hydrogen,  carbone,  phosphorus,  diamond,  and  metals, 
in  that  of  their  combustibility.  Perhaps  the  diamond  should 
fiot  have  been  separated  from  carbone,  as  the  affinity  is  nearer 
and  more  natural.  The  burned  bodies,  the  series  of  oxyds  and 
acids,  are  arranged  according  to  their  affinity  to  the  burning  prin- 
ciple and  the  difficulty  of  decomposing  them.  Water,  in  thi<5 
series,  is  the  oxyd  of  hydrogen.  Arsenic,  tungstein,  molyb- 
da?na,  and  chrome,  arc  the  metallic  acids  particularly  mentioned. 
We  begin  now  to  perceive  the  nature  of  the  muriatic  \  but  we 
have  only  a  glance  of  it,  from  being  able  to  convert  the  niti;ous 
irtto  the  muriatic.  This  however  occurred  after  the  publication 
of  these  tables.  If  Bcrthollct's.  discovery  of  gas-hydrogen  suU 
phur,  as  an  acidifying  principle,  be  confirmed — and  on  fierthol- 
let's  accuracy  we  place  considerable  reliance — it  will  materially 
change  the  ^hole  of  this  table. 
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Eatths  and  alkalies  hold  the  first  place  in  the, third  table.  Ttd 
most  decidedly  earthy  bodies  are  placed  first,  and  then  those 
which  approacn  to  an  tilkaline  nature ;  thus,  silex,  alumine,  glu* 
cine,  and  zircone.  Magnesia  and  lime  are  sub-alkaline  earths. 
Barytes,  pot-ash,  soda,  strontian,  and  ammonia,  follow;  Bary-» 
tes  and  strontian  are  thus  taken  from  the  ,carths,  on  account  of 
their  decided  alkaline  qualities.  In  tlie  remainder  of  the  third, 
in  the  fourth,  and  fifth  tables,  are  the  salts,  classed  from  their 
most  distinguished  chemical  qualities.  The  species  noi^r 
amount  to  more  than  one  hundred.  It  is  justly  remarked,  that 
their  classification  and  relative  disposition  comprehend  their 
most  useful  properties,  and,  with  meir  nomenclature,  furnish 
the  greater  part  of  their  chemical  history. 

The  sixth  table  exhibits  the  general  properties  of  metallic  sub- 
stances. The  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  give  an  account 
of  particular  metals,  under  the  distinct  heads  of  physical  proper- 
ties,— natural  history,  assay  and  metallurgy,  oxydability  by 
;yr,-  union  with  combustibles,  action  upon  water,  the  oxyda 
and  the  acids,  actioa  on  the  salifiable  bases  and  the  salts — uses. 
The  acid  metals  are  first  mentioned  j*neit  the  titanite,  uranitc, 
and  cobalt.  In  the  next  table  are  comprised  nickel,  manganese, 
bisxnuth,  antimony,  tellurium,  and  mercury.  In  the  ninth,  zinc, 
tin,  lead,  and  iron.  In  the  tenth,  copper,  silver,  gold,  and 
platina. 

The  two  last  tables  relate  to  vegetable  and  animal  chembtry  \ 
but  it  is  only  an  outline,  and  many  deficiencies  are  (Observable 
in  each.  These  we  should  point  out,  could  we  present  the  table 
in  its  proper  form ;  but  our  remarks  are  so  much  connected  with 
the  arrangement,  that  they  would  not  be  otherwise  understood. 
As  the  author  seems  aware  also  of  their  imperfections,  and  has 
promised  to  supply  them  in  additional  tables,  any  pointed  ani- 
madversions would  be  improper. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  these  tables  highly  valuable  and  im- 
portant to  the  student  of  chemistry,  and  useful,  as  a  work  of 
reference,  to  the  more  experienced  artist.  Mr.  Nicholson  has 
conferred  a  considerable  obligation  on  English  philosophers 
by  this  translation ;  and  if  we  recollect  that  he  might  have  done 
more,  we  should  .still  be  grateful  that  he  has  done  so  much. 


Art.  ^.—Breads    or^  The  Poor*:   a  Poem.      With  Notes  and 
Illustrations^    By  Afr.  Pratt^  Autlyor  of  Sympathyy  i^c.    /[to,  'js. 
,     sewed.  Longrmn  and  Kccs.    i,8oi. 

A  SUDDEN  revolution,  the  most  dire,  perhaps,  of  any  in  this 
te^olutionary  age,  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  poor.-^Pr^ 
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gressive  impfovements  have  been  made  in  agricmlturey  the  benefits  of 
.'which  are  almost  entirely  lost  to  the  most  numerous  and  useful  part 
of  the  eommunity,  while  individuals  only  have  been  enriched.  The 
)>oor-rate^  have  in  the  mean  time  increased,  to  the  dissatiB&ction  of 
the  rich,  and  nearly  to  the  ruin  of  the  middle  clasbes ;  while  the 
wants  and  miseries  of  the  peasantry,  with  some  few  exceptions,  which 
^ill  be  particularised,  have  accumulated  in  the  proportion  that  plans 
iiave  been  formed  for  their  relief.  This  argues  a  very  wrong  policy 
&nd  management  somev^'here.-^In  the  midst  of  a  long  and  amictive 
illness,  the  author  has  spared  no  pa^i8  to  trace  the  effects  of  this 
deep  national  grievance  to  its  sources  \  and  he  is  told  by  those  who, 
by  their  situation  and  circumstances,  are  allowed  tabe  most  compe- 
tent to  the  subject,  that  he  has  so  done  in  the  following  pages,  in 
which,  however,  there  is  no  one  passage  founded  upon  a  fiction  ;— of 
toursc  the  poem  is  excluded  from  one  of  the  grand  privileges  of 
jpoesy. 

^  Yet,  in  lieu  of  this,  the  author  is  but  too  strong  in  fatts.  He 
has  taken  the  country  for  tlie  l^st  and  present  summers,  in  almost 
every  direction  of  the  island,  as  well  for  the  purposes  of  health  as  of 
investigation.  According  to  his  usual  habits  of  travel,  he  has  en- 
tered the  field,  the  farm,  and  the  cottage ;  not  hastily,  but  to 
pause,  to  inquire,  and  to  contemplate  the  general  plenty  of  the  one 
and  die  general  poverty  of  the  other.  He  has  sat  himself  down 
timongst  the  peasantry^  not  to  augment  their  suffering  nor  \o  foment 
their  discords,  but  to  discover,  oy  diligent  research  and  silent  re- 
flexion, what  could  be  the  causes,  and  whkt  were  the  real^effects  of 
fiamine  in  the  land.'     p«  i« 

The  poem  which  Mr.  Pratt  has  produced  upon  this  subject  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  tri  the  first  he  describes  tlic  sitiiafion 
of  the  cottage^-podr  previous  to  the  causes  of  their  decay.  Wc 
are  often  here  reminded  of  Goldmith,  an  author  wh6m  it  is 
dangerous  to  follow* 

*  All  day  they  toilMj  at  eve  new  labours  pressM, 
tor  then  their  little  garden  grounds  Were  4rcss*d  ;. 
Scanty  and  nafrow  schips  of  earth,  ^tis  true, 
y^t  there  their  comforts,  there  their  theasures  grew: ' 
The  white  rose  and  the  red,  and  pink  so  sweet, 
Herbs  for  each  day,  arid  fruit  for  sabbath  treat :. 
The  currant-bush,  and  gooseberry  so  fine. 
Affording  summer  fruit,  and  winter  wine  \ 
The  c6oling  apple,  too,  and  grateful  pear. 
And  pea,  for  beauty  and  for  use,  were  there  ; 
And  formal  box,  and  bloomy  thrift  were  seen, 
Bord'ring  the  flow'r4)ed  and  the  path-way  green  ; 
And  elder-flowers,  to  make  fair  maids  mure  fair, 
The  glossy  berry,  still  the  matron's  care, 
In  dark  drear  nights  to  give>  when  spirits  fail, 
A  cheerful  drop  to  thaw  the  gossip's  t?ile. 
When  ghosts  have  icM'the  blood  of  youth  and  age. 
Who  with  a  thousand  goblins  would  engage, 
CaiT.  Rev.  Vol.  34.  Jan.  i8o3.  '  G  ^         , 
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And  boldly  bid  them  stalk  from  where  they  lurfe^ 
When  once  the  charmed  cup  begins  to  work ; 
Till  those  who  had  avcr'd  the  flame  glar'd  blue. 
Close  huddled  remind  it  as  the  terrors  grew, 
Wish'd  that  some  sneaking  spectre  darM  appear^ 
,   And  on  each  other  flung  the  cDward*s  fear. 

*  Beside  their  garden  dwelt  their  living  stock  % 
The  petted  lambkin  from  the  smilmg  flock » 
tThe  peasant  youngling's  joy  to  see  its  race, 

Its  antic  gambols,  or  its  sauntering  pace, ' 
Or  mount  its  back,  or  smooth  its  woolly  coat. 
Or  twine  a  garland  round  its  fleecy  throat, 
Or  pat  its  visage  fair,  that  secm'd  so  mild. 
Though,  in  the  frolic  mood,  so  archly  wild, 
That  oft  the  sulky  dog,  and  cat  demure, 
Bctray'd  to  romps,  have  fallen  into  the  lure, 

*  The  rich  man's  pastimes  are  the  poor  man's  wealtL^ 
And  yield  him  plenty,  happiness,  and  health. 

The  fattening  porker,  and  prolific  sow. 
The  brooding  hen,  and  balmy-breathing  cow, 
The  proud,  vain  turkey,  tyrant  of  the  green. 
The  good  old  nuirket  mare,  and  sheep  serene  ; 
These  fiU'd  the  home-stall  spare  with  life  and  glee. 
These  gave  enough— -enough  's  prosperity  ! 
These  i^sM  the  hind,  and  lifted  him  to  man. 
And  these  wei-e  his  till  traitors  chang'd  the  plan, 
Tlieir  couRtry^s  traitors  !  who  with  dire  design- 
But  check  awhile,  my  heart,  th'  indignant  line/    p.  4.- 

Tne  following  passage  brings  Burns  to  our  recollection. 

*  And  when  a  neighbour  chancM  to  wend  that  way,^ 
^    .        What  time  the  sun-set  closed  the  cares  of  day. 
Or  sweet-heart  guest,  to  woo  the  damsel  fair. 
How  blithe  with  such  the  cottage  meal  to  share  ! 
No  sense  of  morn  or  noon-tide  toils  remain. 
But  f)leasure  beats  renewed  in  every  vein  ! 
Round  go^s'thc  home-brew'd,  with  the  light  regale. 
And  mirthful  thoiights  and  artless  jests  prevail ; 
The  peasant  sire  and  matron,  as  they  quaff 
Good  lock  to  lovers,  mingle  tnany  a  laugh 
With  winks  and  nods,  the  bashful  maid  to  cheer, 
While  the  flushed  youth  in  whispers  wins  her  car  ; 
And  as  the  time  to  bid  farewell  drew  nigh, 
The  pitying  father  heard  the  lover's  sigh, 
And  at  the  warning  click  to  strike,  he  strove 
With  generous  haste  the  hour-hand  back  to  move ; 
And  still  the  tender  respite  to  prolong 
The  matron  kind  would  claim  the  raiaiden's  song ; 
And  stJn,  in  fond  return,  the*  grateful  swain 
Would  pour  his  passion  in  some  artless  strain, 
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Some  soothing  ditty  that  might  hope  inspire^ 
Or,  in  his  tuni,  might  call  upon  the  sire. 
Who  in  his  age,  rememb'ring  days  of  youth, 
Would  troll  his  ballad  fillM  with  love  and  truth, 
That  very  ballad  which  declar'd  his  flame, 
When  'to  the  matron  iye  a  wooing  came ; 
She,  pleas'd  to  hear  the  recollected  lay, 
Prolong'd  the  parting  hour  by  fresh  delay, 
.Trill 'd  her  own  madrigal  with  joyous  sound, 
*Till  all  the  cottage  took  the  (chonis  round ; — 
At  length,  with  promise  of  returning  soon. 
The  swain  hied  home  beneath  the  fav'ring  moon. 

*  And  when  the  fair  return *d,  how  blithe  to  see 
This  from  the  plough,  and  that  the  wheel  set  free  ; 
To  hear  how  echo  sent  the  mingled  sound    . 
O'er  hill  and  vale,  to  -woods  and  streams  around. 
Lo  !  ill  gay  groups  the  hannless  people  go. 
Prepared  for  ev*ry  prank  and  every  show  ; 
All  up  betimes,  and  like  the  morning  drest. 
In  nature's  vermeil  robe  and  lilHed  vest. 
How  sweet  for  earlier  passenger  to  trace 
Th'  anticipated  day  in  every  face  ! 
In  every  honest  countenance  reveal'd. 
To  read  whate*er  the  hght-wing'd  hours  might  yield  ; 
The  hallow 'd  keep-sake,  eVer-sacred  thing  ! 
The  motto 'd  garter,  and  the  posied  ring ; 
The  bloomy  ribbon,  and  the  bonnet  cay. 
And  hose,  with  fi^ur'd  clock,  for  hoTy^ay  ; 
The  father's  duflfel  stout,  and  matron's  gown 
Of  goodly  grey,  or  sober-seemin?  brown  ; 
The  jovial  feasting,  and  the  foammg  ale, 
The  loud-sung  roundelay,  the;  merry  tale  ; 
The  feats  of  merryman,  the  furious  strife, 
Warning,  I  ween,  to  nlaids  I  of  punch  and  wife  ! 
The  bridal  day  pronounced,  the  banns  arranged. 
The  vow  repeated,  and  the  kiss  exchang'd ; 
Then  to  their  cots,  unmindful  of  the  dews. 
Pockets  with  fairings,  and  heads  cramm'd  with  newSy 
For  kin-folk  dear  at  home,  who  pining  there 
Haply  sit  up  to  hear  about  the  fair ! 
And  then  for  grandsire  old,  and  granny  grey, 
Came  forth  the  soJFt  memorials  of  the  day; 
The  polish'd  snuff-box,  with  its  pungent  store. 
The  sweetmeats  rare,  and  bravely  gilded  o'er ; 
While  those  too  young,  like  those  too  old  to  rove. 
Receive  their  tokens  of  rcmember'd  \o^^ ; 
The  shrilly  whistle,  and  more  manly  toy. 
For  the  weak  infant  and  the  sturdy  boy  % 
These,  lightly  slumb'ring,  or  their  little  eyes 
By  hope  updos'd,  beheld  with  glad  surprise 
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Those  tokens  ffay,  and  half  asleep,  would  take  '  • 

The  luscious- lozenge  or  the  tempting  cake. 

The  ofange  Sireet,  or  golden  gingerbread, 

And  strew  with  many  a  crumb  the  tiny  bed : 

Small  gifts !  yet,  aK,  how  prizM  f  and  brouglit  to  Tiew^ 

As  treasures  promised,  and  expected  too  ! 

Fo?  still  from  youth  to  nature's  latest  h&nr 

The  little  cares  preserve  their  magic  power.'     p.  4. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Ptatt's  poem  xshould  so  frequently 
remind  ua  of  better  writers ;  not  because  he  has  imitated  them^ 
but  from  the  necessity  of  his  subject.  There  remains  for  him, 
however,  a  high  praise.  He  hasr  felt  for  the  miseries  of  the 
poor,  and  expressed  good  feelings^  upon  an  important  topic  in  a 
well-timed  season.  We  could  wisli  that  ke  had  not  joined  va 
the  common  anU  dangerous  outcry  agau%^  monopolisers. 

*  As  the  deep  warehouse  opes  its  massy  doors,^^ 
Far  from  pale  tamine  plenty  sends  its  stores  ^ 
Roll'd  to  the  busy  wharfs,  the  ready  barge 
Upon  the  smooth  canal  receives  the  charge  j 
The  fraudful  hoards  deep-laden  to  the  brim, 
Sacks  pird  on  sacks,  as  beavily  they  swim 
Far  from  the  starving  town — the  thronging  poor 
In  dire  dismay  stand  gazing  on  the  shore : 
With  ragged  garments,  and  with  haggard  mien,, 
From  alleys  dark  and  foul,  and  lanes  obscene. 
In  squalhd  groups  they  eager  press  arotmd. 
Silent  awhile  from  horror  too  profound    - 
For  words  or  voice  5  but  as  the  freight  moves  by^ 
And  wealth  observes  it  with  triumphant  eye, 
A  growing  murmur  gathers  on-  the  strand. 
And  mingled  angiiish  stirs  the  meagre  band ; 
The  ruffian  dealers  see  the  tempest  near. 
And,  as  the  thunders  of  the  mob  they  hear 
Begin  to  burst,  the  conscious  cowards  fly 
With  all  the  speed  of  trembling  infamy.*^     p.  51. 


'  Eur  soft,  'tis  midnight !  and  while  sleep  the  swainv 
By  magic  moves  the  produce  of  the  plains ; 
Deep  groan  the  waggons  with  their  pond'rous  loads. 
As  their  dark  course  they  bend  along  the  roads; 
Wheel  following  wheel,  in  dread  procession  slow. 
With  half  a  harvest  to  their  points  they  go,- 
Their  magic  points — by  water  and  by  land--<- 
Known  to  the  tyrants  and  their  hireling  band.- 
The  secret  expeditioa,  like  the  night 
That  covers  its  intents,.  stiU  shuns  the  light ; 
And,  e'er  the  morning  blushes  on  the  deed» 
The  teams  retumi  and  ail  the  plots  succeed  •^ 
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-WhUe  the  poor  ploughman,  when  be  leaves  his  bed^  . 
Sees  th^  huge  barn  as  empty  as  his  shed. 

*  Dark  Night  f  cbuldst  thou  unfold  the  darkeV  tak 
Of  craft  and' fraud  thy  raven  pinions  veil ; 

Or  thou,  pade  moon  !  take  up  the  guilty  theme. 
When  the  stol*h  goods,  beneath  thy  trembling  beam, 
Pa^  tliief-like  on,  'to  work  a  people*^  wo^ 
Where  small  canals  to  mighty  rivers  ftovrz 
Thence  .could  parental  Thames,  fir  $evern,  tell 
-  What  freights  of  villafty  their  bo'sothi^w^ll. 
What  hoarded  stores,  that  might  a  people  save, 
There  find,  alas !  a  banishment  or  grave  ;    . 
Rat-gnaw*d  and  rbt'ted— lost  to  humaA  use. 
Accursed  avance!  by  thy  base  abuse  $ 
O  what  tremendous  scenes  would' meet  the  i^cw. 
To  make  wrong'd  England  start,  and  tremble  too  !*     p.  53* 

Mr.  Pratt  calls  loudly  for  the  inttrference  of  governmeiit.  The 
saane  outcry  hasbeen  genera!  andtidcftt;  but  tfuf  ministers  Have  been 
happily  firm,  knowing  that  the  cvB  lies  beyond  their  power.  It  is 
not  the  interference  of  the  legislature  thzt  can  ^wakengbod  feel- 
Sngs,  or  counteract  that  love  of  gain  \vhii:h  is  the  maii;  spring, 
the  very  heart  and  life,  of  the  eommetcial  system.  The  moralist 
may  do  something — the  clergyman  may  do  itior. .  Perhaps  Mr. 
Pratt  himself  has  chosen  the  best  mode  of  admonition,  by 
appealing  to  the  feelings  of  individuals.  How  much  ia  in  the 
power  of  individuals,,  h^  own  notes  amply  evince. 

The  second  part  b  devoted  to  the  present  state  of  the  middle 
classes.  The  poet  deserlhcd  die  situation  of  a  reduced  gentle- 
man— an  affecting  situation,  which  Mrs*  Smith  has  powerfully 
d^neated  in  one  of  hef  riovels,  ;jn4  whieh  has  aftbrded  inter- 
esting subjects  for  our  theatres, 

*  Mark  yoB  grey  doine^  vhich  still  attempts  to  hide 
Its  droopin?  honours  from  insulting  pride  ; 

And  thoughy  alas  !  the  shell  alone  remains 
.Of  what  TA'as  once  the  wonder  of  the  plains. 
Still  does  the  wreck  affect  an  air  of  state* 
The  gapp'd  park  paling,  anf}  the  gaping  gate. 
The  towers  dismantled^  apd  the  <crumi»ling  wall» 
The  mould 'ring  pillars,  menacing  a  fall. 
The  garden  W|?eded  ha^f,  and  hau  in  flower. 
The  broken  statues  and  disordeWd  bower, 
-The  vista  trees  hewn  down  beside  the  way, 
£  en  like  their  lord,  majestic  in  decay;  ' 

And,  as  in  better  day*,  the  warning  bell, 
That  us*d  the  social  hour  of  joy  to  tell. 
When  gay  festivity  pourM  forth  his  trains, 
And  gave  a  general  welcome  to  the  swains, 
Now  sending  forth,  alas  !  an  empty  sound. 
To  screen  the  ruin  from  the  neighbours  round. 
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*  But  oh  !  hearUpicrcing  sight !  see  yonder  bc^„ 
Where  high-bom  Lucius  lays  his  anguish'd  head  ; 
■  A  modest  patrimony  called  him  lord, 
-  And  frugal  plenty  smiPd  upon  his  board  ; 
That  plenty  well  a  numerous  race  supplied. 
Nothing  superfluous,  nothing  was  denied 
Which  virtue  wish'd,  or  nature  pure  might  daimji 
And  smooth  his  life  till  public  robbers  came; 
Till  trebled  each  demand  for  daily  bread. 
And  not  increas'd  the  means  by  whicl^  they  fed. 
Then  sire  and  hu?l:(and  in  his  breast  contend, 
While  brooding  misery  excludes  a  friend; 
To  her  whoshar'd  them,  scarce  he  dares  impart 
The  thronging  Jiorrbrs  that  devour  his  heart. 
In  some  dim  room^  with  ragged  tapestry  spread]^ 
As  if  already  numbered  with  the  dead. 
On  his  dire  fate  he  seeks  to  muse  alone. 
While  at  each  thought  bursts  forth  a  dismal  groan  ; 
The  dread  of  want  comiis  rushing  to  his  brain, 
.  He  smites  his  boding  heart,  and  groans  again  !'     p.  25* 

*  Ah  L  Uttle  know  the  rich  what  pains  molest. 
In  times  like  these,  a  paj^ent/s  throlpbing  breast ; 
Ah  !  little  think  they^  as  in  rooms  of  state, 
*  Midst  flatt'ring  mirrors  and  unweildy  plate  j  . 
Or,  fagg'd  with  yawning  indolence,  supine 
On  yielding  down  repose;  from  silver  dine. 
While  swoin  abundance  the  goi^g'd  banquet  spreads. 
And  favoring  fortune  cloudless  sunshine  sheds 
Thro'  life,  perchance,  but  as  one  summer  day. 
And  every  hour  is  tau?ht  to  smile  away ; 
Ah!  httle  can  they  judge  what  Lucius  knew. 
As  near  his  tott'ring  hSl  fierce  Famine  drew  i^ 
Or,  to  prevent  the  fiend  from  entering  there, 
And  save  his  offspring  horn  the  last  despair,' 
What  thought!  annoy,  what  bitter  fears  invade, 
What  arts  are  tried,  what  sacrifices  made ; 
]flow  the  fond  mother,  though  to  softness  bred. 
Turns  every  thrifty  talent  into  bread; 
And  every  preacnt,  e'en  of  bridal  days,  *  ^, 

Convcirts  to  housewifery  a  thousand  ways ; 
Or  how  the  daughters,  from  the  world  to  keep 
Their  father's  wrongs  and  sorrows,  work  and  weep  ; 
And,  lest  those  wrongs  and  sorrows  should  be  told,' 
Turn  every  youthful  ornament  to  gold  :'    * 
The  hoarded  tokens,  and  the  keepsakes  dear, 
And  Ipve^c  s^ft  pledge,  is  sold  without  a  tear  ; 
Save  that  one  precious  drop  perchance  may  rise. 
When  at  their  father's  feet  their  small  supplies 
^They  blushing  lay,  and  as  they  trembling  kneel. 
Daughters  alone  can  tell  what  daughters  feel.    . 
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"While  the  lorn  f5ather,  still  from  foes  to  hide. 
And  spare  the  cureless  wound  of  generous  pride  J 
Yet  more  from  friends  to  veil  his  nome-felt  woes. 
His  foody  his  raiment,  and  his  rest  foregoes. 
«  Yet,  ah !  with  stem  oeconony  extreme, 
How  hard  to  shun  a  grief  still  more  supreme ! 
The  frantic  father  sudden  snatch'd  away; 
The  daughters  made  of  villany  the  prey  ; 
The  sons,  still  buffeting  misfortune's  flood. 
Or  their  hands  bath'd  in. a  betrayer's  blood; 
The  widow  to  her  morsel  left  alone, 
.Or,  with  her  beauteous  wrecks,  promi8<:uou8  tkrowa 
On  the  hard  worlds  with  every  shock  beside  . 
Of  fallen  fortunes  and  of  wounded  pride.*     p.  28. 

In  satire  Mr.  Pratt  is  less  happy ;  his  gentlemen  and  lady 
farmery  are  coarse  caricatures,  not  likeiiesse§.  .    - 

The  author  proposes  remedies  in  the  third  part;  and  his  ad»* 
vice  is  always  liumane,  and  generally  judi<;ious  :  he  wishes,  and 
crery  good  man  will  sympathise  with  him  in  the- wish,  that  » 
system  of  kindness  and  encouragement  towards  the  poor  should 
be  adopted;  -that,  instead  of  heing  driven  to  the  miserable  asy- 
lum of  a  workhouse,  they  shpuld  be  assisted  at  home,  and  ena- 
bled by  early  aid  to  support  themselves ;  and  that  the  means  of 
obtaining  decent  comfort  by  labour  should  always  be  given  to 
the  industrious.  There  are  some  affecting  instances,  in  his  notes, 
of  successful  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  when  their  efFofts 
have  been  encouraged. 

TTie  merit  of  the  poem  may  be  estimated  by  our  exlra.ct$^ 
Mr.  Pratt's  *  Sympathy'  has  had  many  admirers;  and  they  whg, 
have  been  gratified  by  that  work  may  certainly  derive  equal 
pleasure  from  the  present  performance. 


Art.  XII. — Spedmens  of  Literary  Resemblance^  in  the  Works  of 
Popey  Grayy  atid  other  celebrated  Writers  ;  with  Critical  Obser^ 
vations :  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  By  the  Rrif,  Samuel  Berdmore^ 
D.D.^c.     8w.     4f.    Boards.     Wiikie.      i8oi. 

1  O  trace  the  resemblances  of  one  author  to  another  is  a 
task  more  of  amusen^int  than  of  importance.  Oftentimes  the 
likeness  is  fortuitous,  and  frequently  it  is  the  cftect  of  memory 
mistaken  for  invention.  'ITie  writers  upon  fhis  subject  some- 
times weary  us  by  their  pedantry — sometimes  insult  us  by  their 
malevolence.  After  the  infamous  forgeries  of  Lauder  had  been 
detected,  a  Frenchman  re-published  the  Sarcotis  of  Massenius, 
and  insisted  upon  every  remote  resemblance  with  tlie  busy  m^ 
liee  of  affected  candour,  ai  tnough  lie,  with  l\is  foul  breath, 
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could  have  tainted  the  laurels  of  Milton.  The  early  tending  of 
our  great  countryman  has  been  investigated  in  England  with  a 
better  spirit,  that  detracts  not  from  established  fame,  though  it 
restores  their  value  and  reputation  to  our  old  and  lpi>g  neglected 
writers.  The  worshippers  of  the  great  river  have  visited  the 
streams  and  rivulets  and  little  Springs  tl^4t  feed  its  waters;— if 
their  patience  may  have  been  sometimes  misdirected,  it  is  always 
pardonable. 

There  are  other  critics  who  ddight  in  heaping  together  paralt 
lei  passages,  a  t^  equally  laborious  and  of  less  utilitv,  and  which 
.  is  more  the  work  of  a  good  memory  than  a  sound  judgement. 
The  obsetvations  pf  Dr.  Berdmore  are  likely  to  be  more  valu-. 
able,  for  they  are  such  as  have  occurred  to  him,  unsought,  dur- 
ing a  long  course  of  classical  studies.  We  will  present  ^ur 
reader  with  t]ie  following  specimens. 

*  Wc  have  often,  you  will  recollect,  read  together,  and  been  as 
often  charmed  with  tne  introductory  stanza  to  the  first  of  Mr.  Qray*^^ 
two  Pindaric  ode6<9-the  Progress  of  Poetry,  where  you  have  these, 
admirable  lines; 

**  Now  the  rich  stream  of  mu^c  winds  z^ong. 
Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong. 
Through  verdant  vales,  and  Ceres'  golden  reign  \ 
Now  rolling  from  the  steep  ajnain, 
'  '         Headlong  impetuous  see  it  pour ; 

The  rocks  and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar.*' 

«  The  great  excellencies  of  the  sublimest  poetry  arc  here  united 
with  an  ease  and  elegance  which  give  to  the  composition  so  mack 
the  air  of  an  original,  that  none  of  Mr.  Gray's  editors,  or  comment 
tators  on  his  works,  seem  to  have  suspected  an  imitation.'    f .  14. 


<  Now  allow  me  to  submit  to  your  consideration  th<j  following 
lines,  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe  you  have  already  in  imagination 
anticipated,  from  one  of  the  sublimest  odes  in  Horace : 

'  Quod  adest,  memento 


Componere  squus,     Caet?ra  fluminis 
Ritu  feruntur,  nunc  medio  alvco 

Cum  pace  delabentis  fltruscum 
In  mare;  nunc  lapidcs  adesos 
Stirpesquc  raptas,  et  pecus,  et  domos, 
Volventis  una ;  non  sine  montium' 

Clamore,  vicinaeque  sylvae."  B,  III.  O.  ag, 

<  With  this  stanza  before  us,  will  there  not  arise  in  the  mind  some^ 
thing  like  ju/ficion,  that  Mr.  Gray,  when  he  wrpte  the  fine  lines 
quoted  above,  had  hh  eve  on  Horace.  Allow  me  to  mark  the  prioci* 
pal  features  of  resemblance.  Wc  have  in  each  poet  a  stream,  ap^ 
plied  by  the  one  to  the  varicus  forms  of  poetry,  by  the  other  to  th^ 
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vkitotndea  of  humvi  affiur^t  with  fsjKcial  nefovnce.to  political  revo* 
{utioas.  It  u  cpnducted  by  both»  first  in  acpursc  pf  placid  serenity, 
then  in  tonents  o£  rapid  impetupsity,  and  markc4  at  the  close  hj 
tk^  «ame  sfxilpng  and  impressif e  consequence— ;<• 

•*  The  rocks  and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar  ;•* 

v^sy  nearly  a  vobal  tranalatioa  of  the  Latin  teati 

<<  l^on  sine  montium 

Clamorc,  vicinaqwc,  sylvap.*'     ;. 

Here  is  certainly  in  these  two  passagcfs  sm  cxtraor^ary  coincidence 
of  thought  and  imagery  :  in  addition  toVhich,  the  varjrtng  circum- 
•Unces  described  in  both  follow  each  other  exactly  in  .the  same 
order.  The  attentive  reader  will  however  discover,  under  this  gcne-p 
ral  similitude,  a  considerable  diffe)-ence  in  the  nu>dc  of  composition 
between  the  British  and  the  Roman  Pindar,  Ehough,  perhaps  you 
vill  think,  to  remove  all  appearance  of  direct  imitation*  It  is  most 
ptohable  diat  Gray,  without  rocurring  to  the  text  of  Horace,  haa 
only  copied  from  the  traces  which  a  firequeat  perusal  had  left  vpoa 
his  memory*  This  hypothesis  will  appear  more  credible  when  we 
analyse  the  different  forms  of  composition.  While  the  stream  of 
Horace  glides  quietly  into  the  Etruscan  ocean,  with  no  other  distinc* 
pm  than  that  of  gentleness^ 

**  Cum  face  delabentis  Etruscum 
In  mare,''— — 

the  stream  of  Gray  winds  along  with  a  marked  character,  appropriate 
to  his  subject— 

**  Deep,  majestici  smooth,  and  strong.*' 

\Hx.  Gray  gives  also  peculiar  grace  and  beauty  to  the  piece  by  hit 
akilful  use  of  the  metaphorical  style  \  blending  the  simik  with  the 
subject,  so  much  in  the  manner  of  pindar ;  and  not  making,  as 
]fiorace  has  done,  a  formal  comparison  of  the  one  wjth  the  other/ 

r*  i6. 


*  Mr.  Gray,  it  will  be  s^en,,  has  still  further  improved  upon  the 
Roman  bard,  by  the  addition  of  those  verdant  vales  and  gplden  fields 
of  com,  through  which,  in  the  iirst  division  of  his  subject,  he  cpn-t 
ducts  tlije  peaceful  stream-r— 

**  Through  verdant  vales  and  Ceres'  golden  reign." 

In  the  second  division  he  simply  describes  it,  now. swollen  iato  an 
overfloiving  river,  roiling  impetuously  down  the  steep  descent ;  which 
Horace  emphatically  expresses  from  Homer  by  the  effects* 

*  You,  who  are  wont  to  view  all  works  oi  taste  with  to  correct  and 
critical  an  eye,  cannot  fail  to  xob  serve,  and  at  the  same  time  to  admiret 
the  masterly  skill  of  these  great  artists  in  the  execution  of  their 
s^arate  designs* 

*  In  Mr,  Grav's  Ode,  the  varying  movements  of  music  or  poetry 
aie  very  happily  iUustraled  by  the  inconstant  CHnx^t  of  a  river  1 
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assuming,  in  different  places  a  different  character;'  presenting  you  by 
turns  either  with  ricn  and  beautiful  prospects,  in  toothing  com- 
posure, or  rousing  the  mind  into  emotions  of  \^onder  and  astonish- 
ment, by  scenes  of  a  bolder  feature ;  roHing,  with  the  roar  of  thunder, 
down  broken  rocks  and  precipices.  *  ' 

*  The  imagery  of  Horace  is  equally  well  chosen,  and  suited  to  his  pur- 
pose. His  object  was  the  course  of  events,  which  albcrmtdy  take  place 
in  a  popular  government,  at  one  time  peaceful  and  orderly,  dispensing 
case,  security,  and  happiness  to  all  around ;  at  another,  irregular,  tu- 
multuous, and  turbulent,  marking  its  progress  with  terror  and  de- 
struction ;  like  the  changeful  course  of  a  river,  the  Tiber  for  instance^ 
lyhich  was  daily  in  his  view,  flowing  at  one  time  quietly  and  equably 
within  its  accustpmed  banks ;   at  another — 

*'  Cum  fera  diluvies  quietoa 
'  Irritat  amnes — '* 

raising  its  swollen  waves  above  all  bounds,  breaking  with  irresistible 
fury  through  all  obstacles,  and,  with  wide-spreading  desolationi  beuvi 
ing  down  every  thing  in  its  way—  • 


•  ^^  lapides  adesos 


Stirpesque  raptas,  ct  pecus,  et  domos.'*    p.  2i. 

An  able  vindication  of  The  Bard  follows.  Dr.  Berdmore  con- 
tends, against  Dr.  Johnson,  that  this  Ode  is  not  an  imitation  of  the 
Prophecy  of  Nereus ;  and  he  asserts,  with  Algarotti,  that  it  is 
a  very  superior  poem. 

^  This  is  a  question  (he  says)  which  does  not  admit  of  argument.  If 
there  be  a  man  who  can  hear  the  sudden  breaking  forth  of  those  terrific 
sounds  in  the  exordium,  at  which  stout  Gloucester  stood  aghast ^  an^ 
Morthrer  cried  to  arms^  and  not  thrill  with  horror ;— if  there  be  a  man» 
who  can  behold  the  awful  figure  of  the  bard,  in  his  sabh  vestmentSy 
*tvtth  his  haggard  eyes,  his  loose  beard  and  hoary  hai^f  whichr— 

**  Streamed  Hie  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air^ 

and  hear  him 

**  Strike  the  deep  forrotv*.  of  hif  lyr^^ 

without  emotion ; — ^this  man,  if  such  a  man  there  be,  has  no  f^elinga 
to  which  a  critic  on  the  works  of  a  great  poet  can  apply.  It  were 
as  vain  and  useless  to  converse  with  a  man  of  this  description  on  such 
subjects,  as  to  commune  with  a  deaf  man  on  the  enchantmente^,  of 
music,  or  with  one  blind  on  the  charms  of  beauty. 

•  While  I  am  conversing  with  you,  who  are  neither  deaf  nor  blind, 
I  am  tempted  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  examination  of  this 
astonishing  performance,  which  I  shall  consider  in  rather  a  new 
light.  Every  reader  is  stricken  with  the  wildness  of  the  scenery — 
the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  thought — the  boldness  of  the  imagery 
—the  fire  and  enthusiasm  which  animate  the  ode  throughout.  Xet 
me  now  more  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  highly  figurative 
und  majestic  diction  which  pervades  the  whpky  invohfd  io  that 
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awM  obscurity  so  suited  to  the  occasion,  aad  characteristically  be- 
longing .to  the  language  .of  prophecy.  This  obscurity  haS|  I  know; 
jbecn  objected  to  by  men  of  some  notei  ^h<^  mu£it  sucely  have  con^^ 
aidened  the  subject  very  superficially*  aa  a  defect ;  for  which^  they 
say,  while  it  sheds  so  niuch  darkness  over  th^  whole  compos^ipn,  as 
to  preclude  from  the  view  of  the  disappointed  reader  almost  all  its 
beauties,  no  merit  in  other  respects,  howevtjr  great  and  tran8cen4ent, 
can  compensate*  For  mysdf,  I  have  no  scruple  in  confusing, ,' that 
this  very  obscurity,  so  much  condemned  by  judges  of  this  description, 
has  always  appeared  in  my  eye  a  di^inguishing:  excellency  of  the 
poenu  The  tissue  waven  with  bloody, ha^ds  by  the  bard^  in  concert 
with  the  spectres  of  his  murdered  brethri^n/ 

**  7he  winding  sheet  of  Edward'j  race,^' 

on  which  were  to  be  traced  their  impending  misfortunes,  has  in  it 
aomething  tremendously  sublime,  analogous  *  to  the :  emblematical 
images  under  which  are  usually  conveyed  >  the  prophetic  dcmincia* 
tions  of  divine  wrath  in  the  sacred  writings :  of  these  every  one  feela 
the  effect.  In  the  same  sublime  starain  the  descendents  of  Edward 
are  in  succession  designated,  not  by  name,  but  by  some  mystic  afiii^ 
sion  ;  under  lyhich  the-  figures  assume  .a.  more  terrific  appearance, 
from  the.  mist  which  is  gathered  round  them.  The  tragical  fate 
which  severally  awaits  them  is  denounced  underythe  representation 
of  some  terrible  image,  eocompassed  with  almost  impenetrable  dark* 
nes8,impressing.on  the  mind  a  dreadful  foreboding  of  futnrecalaraity-^ 
the  more  alarming,  as  its  nature,  extent,  and  effect  are  unknown  and 
undefined. 

<  From  these  scenes  of  horror  the  band  is  rapt,  by  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  transition,  into  visions  of  glory ;  and  the  icnagination^ 
but  now  appalled  by  terror,  and  sunk  into  dismay,  is  roused  by  tho 
prospect  of  happier  events,  descried,  in  dazzling  splendor^  thpugh 
still  with  the  same  indisUnctness  of  imagery,  at  a  distance,  into 
transports  of  jov  and  triumphant  exultafion  over  Edward,  on  ^he  ul- 
timate defeat  ot  hfs  impious  attempt. 

*  The  transcendent  merit  of  Mr.  Gray's"  manner  can  no  way  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  a  comparative  view  of  the  manner  adopted 
by' Horace,  in  the  Vde,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  is  so  willing  to  think 
the  Bard  an  imitation.  The  appearance  of  Neretis,  engaged  in  the 
important  pffice  of  palming  the  winds,  in  order  to  sing  the  cruel  fates 
of  Paris,  has  a  solemnity  in  it  which  raises  the  mind  to  an  expecta- 
tion of  something  great  and  momentous;  yet,  When  we  contemplate  the 
figure'  of  Nereus,"  presented,  as  he  is',  wi^h  no  appropriate  invest- 
ment, with  no  local  advantages,  stationed  we  know  not  where,  utter- 
ing his  denunciations  we  know  not  whence,  with  what  superior  dig- 
nity and  spirit  does  the  Bard  appear !  in  the  romantic  situation  and 
interesting  attitude  described  by  Gray,  ^striking  with  solemn  accom- 
paniments the  deep  sorrow  j  of  his  lyre  J     p.  23. 

We  have  extracted  this  criticism  at  length,  fer  the  force  and 
feeKng  with  which  it  is  wjitten.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Berdmore, 
familiarised  as  he-is  to  Horace,  and-  intimate  as  he  shows  him- 
self with  his  most  hidden  aUusionSj  ia  assuredly  of  great  weiglu* 
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The  Bttd»  though  peilis^  not  the  best  of  English  odes,  is  cer* 
tsinly  the  niost  popular;  a  narrative  and  a  dramatic  interest  per^ 
vade  it,  which  the  odes  of  Collins  want :  and  therefore,  though 
'©f  higher  merit,  they  are  read  less  frequently,  and  with  less 
pleasure.  The  ore  is  purer,  but  it  has  been  cast  in  a  worse 
mould. 

A  fine  passage  in  Dr.  Ogdeti's  Sermons  is  here  traced  to  Xe- 
nophon.     The  preacher — 

*  mmm  addressing  himself  to  ayoung  man,  whose  behaTioin'  he  supmoses 
lets  correct  than  it  ought  to  be,  enforces  the  obligations  o^  chudrea 
to  their  parents  in  a  strain  of  irresistible  eloquence,  as  follows: 

**  Now  so  proud!  self-willed!  inexorable!  thou  couldst  then 
'  only  ask  by  wailing,  and  move  them  by  thy  tears;  and  they  were 
flionned.  Their  heart  was  touched  with  thy  distress.  They  relieved 
and  watched  thy  wants,'  before  thou  knenvett  thine  own  necesskm  or 
•Hfeir  khdmts.  They  clothed  thee;  tbmi  hnewett  not  that  thou  wast 
maied^    Thou  asiedtt  not  for  irtad\  but  th^y  fed  thee*'' 

*  Did  you  ercr  read?  or  can  aay  young  man,  however  proud,  self- 
wiiicd,  inexorable,  ever  read  this  impassioned  addr^s  without  emo- 
tioiL?  Nor  can  we  easily  persuade  ourselves  otherwise,  thaui  that  the 
lespcctal^  author  was  here  transcribing  the  affections  of  his  own 
heart;  for,  as  appears  from  the  short  memoirs  of  his  life,  drawn -up 
and  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  sermons,  in  two  volumes,  by  the 

'  late  Dri  Hallifax,  he  was  a  truly  affectionate  and  dutiful  son,  such  a 

one  as.  ^  maketh  a  glad  £sither." 
■      *  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  tp  see  the  same  thoughts  workedup 

into  an  elegant  fbrm  by  an  admired  ancient.     Xenophon,  you  will 

i;:collect,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Socrates,  introduces  the  philosopher 

discoursing  in  the  following  terms: 

xai  avv  jToWuj  tt^yJi  BisvsyKStra  nai  rsnaa'a  Tfsfsi  re  %xi  nciiLsXeircu^ 
nh  itcTirsiroy^vta  ao^v  ayakv^  sh  TirNnXKON  TO  BPE*02  W 
•pTOT  ETnAi:XEr,  aoe  ^HMAINEIN  ATNAMENON  'OrOT 
^ITAI.  Xcn,  Mem.  1.  ii.  c.  ii. 

<  The  sentiments  under  the  expressions,  marked  in  the  English 
text  by  Italics,  and  by  capitals  in  the  Greek,  bear,  you  will,  take 
notice,  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other ;  and,  though  evidently 
most  just  and  natural,  are,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  no  where 
to  be  found  but  in  these  two  passages.  If  you  read  the  whole 
chapter,  from  which  the  lines  above  are  taken — and  the  perusal  will 
abundantly  repay  your  trouble-^iryou  will  find  throughout  a  great 
similarity  of  thought  between'  the  philosopher  and  the  preacher.  In 
the  short  passage  immediately  before  us,  th^  preacher  appears  to 
have  ^ven  more  of  patbps  to  the  subject,  by  a  judicious  amplifica- 
tion, illustrating  the  general  sentinoent  by  specific  instances,  very 
happily  chosen  to  affect  the  feelings* 

*  Dr.  Ogden  was  undoubtedly  well  versed  in  all  the  works  of 
Xenophon.  }dzj  we  not  therefore  suppose,  without  any  derogation 
from  Lis  m^rit,  tnat  wl^ije  he  w^  composinj^  this  admixable  ser^noi^ 
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iits  thoughts  might  take  their  colour  froni  the  tints  collected  upon 
iiis  miiid  Uy  frequent  commuiucfttion  with  this  fine  writer?'     r.  54. 

"V/e  shall  close  our  extracts  with  a  passage  from  Horace, 
which  Dr.  Berdmore  seems  very  happily  to  have  elucidated* 

•  It  has  created,*  he  says,  *  no  smstU  perplexity  amongst  the  srcholiastt 
and  commentators,— such  of  them  I  mean  as  have  ventured  to  remark 
upon  it:  for  some  of  the  first  order,  as  Bentley,  Ge8sner,and  othere^' 
with  a  reserve  not  very  unusual  where  real  difficulties  occur,  have 
kept  a  wary  «iknce« 

■  » ■-  "  Hinc  aplcem  rapax 

Fortuus^  cum  str'ulore  acuta  , 

,  -  Sustulit,  hie  posuisse  gaudet.^ 

•  Carm.  Lib.  i.  Of  34- 

^  It  may  not  be  unamastng  to  observe  for  a  moment  how  these 
learned  critics  puzzle  tliemselves  in  endeavouring  to  explain  what,  by ' 
their  awkward  attempts,  they  very  plainly  Bhow  that  they  did  not  at 
all  understand. 

*  One  gravely  interprets  the  term  rapax  by  mutaSIIhf  actUo  by  Zuf« 
iucso» 

*  Another,  by  an  exposition  still  more  extraordinary,  T^x^Atx^rOpax 
tustulit  by  clam  sustulit. 

'  A  third,  with  great  importance,  on  the  words  cum  siridore  acvtop 
*<  his  verbis  puto  significari  Fortunx  commutationem,  quse  vix  in- 
teUigi  potest  sine  magnO  sonitu  ac  fragore.  Stridor  enim  sonitum 
ac  strepitum  significat,  non  clamorem.^' 

*  Thus  do  they  go  blundering  on,  rendering  •*  confusion  worse 
confounded," — not  attempting,  any  of  them,  to  describe  the  unusual 
figure  which  Fortune  is  here  made  to  a$Sttme.  '  Had  they  attended 
a  little  more  to  this  circumstance,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  saved 
them  much  of  the  trouble  in  which  they  have  involved  both  themselves 
aod  their  readeitB. 

'  Bene,  says  a  naodem  editor,  in  general  an  acute  and  sagacious 
interpreter  of  his'  aothor,  Baxter,  cum  stridore  acuto^  cum  ante 
posuerit  rt^xy  adinstar  scilicet  prpcellosi  turbinis. 

*  This  roar  of  storm  and  thunder  seems-  also  to  have  rumbled  in 
the  ^ar«  of  M.  Dacier;  though,  when  on  second  thoughts  he  explains 
ttriJote  acuta  by  the  sounds  made  by  the.  wings  of  Fortune,  he  seems 
to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  real  image  which  the  poet  had  in 
his  eye — <hat  of  a  soaring  eagle;  as  will  appear  from. an  extraordi- 
nary occurrence  related  by  the  historian.  I  will  beg  leovc  to  ti-an- 
scribe  the  passage. 

•*  Ei  ^Lucumoni)  carpento  sedenti  cum  uxore,  aquila  suspensis 
demissa  leniter  dUspileum  aufert,  superque  carpentum  cum  ma^no  clan' 
gan  volitans  rursus,  velut  ministerio  divinitus  missa,  capiti  aptc  repo- 
niti  inde  sublimis  abit.  Accepisse  id  augunum  beta  dicitur  Tana- 
quU,  perita,  ut  vulgo  Etrusci,  ccelestium  prodigiorum  mulier.  Ex- 
edsa  et  alta  sperare  complexa  virum  jubet.  Earn  alitefn  ea  regionc 
cqeli,  et  ejus  Dei  nunciam  venisse.  Circa  summum  culmen  hominis: 
auspicium  fedsse.  Lev^sse  huxnano  superpositum  capiti  decusy  ut 
eidem  divinitus  redderet.''     Liv.  Kb.  i.  c.  34. 
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*  Wonders  and  prodigies  ever  attend  the  remoter  periods  of  great 
states  and  kingdoma.  They  never  fail  to  be  recorded  in  their  earlici- 
auinals,  are  supcrstitiously  delivered  down  from  father  to  8on>  and  re- 
ceived with  an  easy  and  willing  credence  amongst  the  populace.  Of 
this  description  is  the  tale  of  Lucumo  and  the  eagle,  which  I 
4oubt  not.  was  as  familiar  amongst  the  Romans,  as  well-known,  and 
as  often  repeated,  as  with  us  the  legends  of  King  Arthur,  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  Guy  Earl  of  Wanvick,  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,  &c. 

*  Thus  it  appears  that  the  poet,  when  he  attributed  so  uncommon  a 
figure  to  Fortufle,  with  so  singular  a  mode  of  action,  alhided  to  a 
popular  story  in  eveiy  body's  mouth.  1* he  allusion,  of  course,  wa» 
immediately  acknowledged  by  the  reader,  and  felt  in  all  its  force. 

*  By  the  light  hence  tbrovrn  on  the  subjectj  whatever  there  was 
of  obscurity  has  vanished,  all  difficulties  are  done  away,  every  expres- 
sion resumes  its  usual  and  proper  signification,,  and  the  sentence  be- 
comes clear  and'luminous. 

*  The  term  rapax  is  not,  you  see,  to  be  understood  as  epithctical 
to  Fortuna,  but  to  be  taken,  as  adjectives  are  often  used  by  the 

'poets,  adverbially,  and  joined  in  construction  with   the  verb  sustulit* 
Rapax  sustulit,  i.  e.  rapaciter  sustulit,  rapult, 

*  By  the  expression  siridorc  acuta ^  the  great  stumbling-block  of 
the  commentators,  are  plainly  signified,  as  intimated  by  a  vague  con- 
jecture  of  the  learned  Frenchman,  the  sounds  made  by  the  ea^rle 
clapping  its  w^ings  and  screaming  in  its  flight,  which  the  historian' 
expresses  by  the  words  rmigm  clangored 

The  other  passages  which  Dr.  Berdmpre  has  illustrated  are 
few  in  number.  We  cannot  but  remark,  that'  the  form  of 
epistolary  writing  is  surely  but  ill  adapted  for  this  species  of 
research,  though  it  have  enabled  the  writer  to  swell  his  obser- 
vations into  a  volume. 

A  disputatious  tone  pervades  the  book,  which  is  exceedingly 
unpleasant.     Dr.  Bcrdmore  attempts  to  revive  the  old  War- 
burtonian  controversies  \  but  we  trust  that  he  is  blowing  at  a*  . 
fire  of  which  only  the  ashes  remain. 

*  I  have  by  me  (he  says)  at  this  moment  a  series  of  letters  from* 
Dr.  Warburton  to  Dr.Jortin,  in  which  he  is  repeatedly  expressing 
his  thanks  for  literaiy  services  received  from  Dr.  Jdrtin^  with  m^ny 
grateful  acknowledgements  of  obligation/     p.  67. 

To  this  passage  there  is  the  following  note : 

*  From  the  year  1 749  to  the  year  1758. 

«  To  remove  the  mysterious  veil  which  hath  long  <iung  darkly  over 
the  transactions  of  certain  literary  men,  eminent  in  their  day,  and  the 
more  decisively  to  vindicate  the  character  of  Dr.  Jortin  from  the  un- 
provoked attacks  injuriously  made  upon  it  by  those  who,  as  they 
daily  saw,  ought  to  have  respected  his  virtues  and  abilities,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  justice  to  make  these 
letters  public*     p.  123. 
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Wc  wish  the  rery  respectable  author  of  this  work  had  con- 
tented  himself  with  convicting  Dr.  Hard  of  plagiarism :  that  rs 
consistent  with  the  plan  and  title  of  his  book ;  but  the  polemical 
spirit  and  the  personal  dislike  which  he  indulges  are  unworthy  ' 
his  own  character.  The  eye  is  offended  by  the  invidious  ap- 
pellation of  the  LEAiiNED  CRITIC  in  cvcTy  p^ge,  and  erery 
where  forced  into  notice  by  capitals.  These  disputes  are  t6 
literature  what  electioneering  broils  are  to  our  hbme  politics — 
what  the  jarring^  of  the  petty  Italian  states  and  Swiss  bailiwicks 
aire  to  history. 


Art.  XIII. — Ohservatiofis  on  some  Medals  and  Gems,  bearing  In^ 
scriptions  in  the  Pahlavi  or  ancient  Persick  Character^  By  Sir 
JVilliam  Ouselcy,     j^io,    5/.  sewed.     Harding.   1 80 1 . 

Indefatigable  in  his  researches  into  oriental  literature, 
sir  William  Ouseley  has  here  entered  into  an  explanation  of  se- 
veral curious  monuments  of  antiquity,  which  continued  obscure 
till  the  learned  M.  de  Sacy  successfully  offered  an  interpreta- 
tion. 

The  present  dissertation  is  introduced  by  the  following  adver- 
tisement. 

*  Having  been .  informed,  by  a  letter  received  last. month  from  a 
very  learned  foreign  orientalist,  that  the  study  of  Persian  antiqui- 
ties is  widely  diffused  over  the  continent. of  Europe,  and  that  a  gen- 
tleman attached  to  the  embassy  from  Vienna  to  Constantinople  is  em- 
ployed on  the  subject  of  Skssanian  coins,  I  became  apprehensive  that 
tome  remarks  and  conjectures  which  Had  suggested  themselves  to  me  , 
whilst  decypherin?  various  Pahlavi  inscriptions  might  be  anticipated, 
and  the  merit  of  having  first  explained  some  gems  and  medals  might 
be  disputed  by  anoth^er. 

'  That  I  may  secure  my  claim  to  priority,  I  have  extracted,  in 
the  following  work,  some  passages  from  the  manuscript  material^  of 
a  Treatise  on  theNumismat^ck  and  Miscellaneous  Antiquities  of  Persia, 
which,  although  I  have  been  several  months  employed  in  the  compo- 
sition of  it,  ^om  the  delay  in  cutting  types  and  engraving  plates, 
cannot  be  ready  for  publication  before  the  spring  of  next  year. 

*  In  the  present  work,  afcer  M.  de  Sacy's  example,  I  have  ex- 
pressed the  Palilavi  in  equivalent  Hebrew  characters,  and  must  refer 
my  readers  to  the  alphabet  which  that  celebrated  orientalist  has  given 
in  his  Memoires  sur  diversef  Jintiqvites  de  la  Pctm* 

*  To  this  alphabet  I  am  enabled  to  add,  by  the  study  of  several 
lare  gems  and  medals,  a  variety  of  forms  in  different  letters.— All 
these  shall  be  exhibited  at  one  view  on  a  coppeT-plate  annexed  to  my 
future  volume ;  for  which,  also,  I  am  now  preparing  moveable  types, 
to  express  the  true  and  ancient  Pahlavi  character ;  as  thoijc  which 
were  used  by  the  learned  Hyde^  of  Oxford,  imitate  only  the  hand«. 
writing  of  the  modem  Parsis,  or  fire-worshippers.*     p.  iii. 
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But  as  M.  de  Sacf  has  an  un<ioubted  claim  to  the  priority  of 
discovery,  it  cannot  oe  a  matter  of  much  consequence  whether 
«ir  William  Ouseky»  or  the  foreign  orientalist  here  alluded  tOf 
appear  in  the  second  or  third  tank.     M.  de  Sacy  seems  even  td 
have  felt  that  there  was  some  little  degree  of  mjustiee  irt  any 
claim  of  antecedence  to  which  he  himself  is  alone  entitled ;  andr 
in  a  French  journal  he  has  published  a  criiiqut  on  this  work^  in 
which  there  are  some  slight  symptoms  of  displeasure-^though^ 
as  a  m^n  of  candour  and  science^  he  expresses  satisfaction  at 
tlie  efforts  of  our  learned  knight :  he  does  not  however  approve 
of  all  our  author's  conjectures.     A  question  is  started,  whether 
"  those  medals  of  the  Persian  kings  which  bear  the  simple  title  of 
iran^  or  those  which  bear  iran  and  artiran,  be  the  more;  ancient  ? 
As  these  coins  commence  in  the  third  century,  and  proceed 
down  to  the  seventh,  we  should  conclude  it  to  be  a  common 
medallic  question,  and  that  those  of  the  best  workmanship  are 
the  most  ancient,     llie  question  may  also  be  estimated  by  the 
superior  thickness  of  the  more  ancient  coins,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  more  modern  with  those  of  the  kalifs*.     M«  de  Sacy 
supposes  that  those  with  the  title  of  iran  only  are  the  most  an* 
cient:  he  doubts  the  interpretation  of  a  gem  from  the  cabinet 
of  GorlaeUs,  nor  can  he  find  tlie  name  of  Khoerou  on  the  coins 
mentioned  by  our  learned  orientalist.     He  also  difiers  in  sooie 
other  minute  circumstances. 

M.  de  Sacy  justly  observes  that  the  inedal  discussed  in  the 
second  section  of  sir  William  Otiseley's  work  is  the  mos^t  ctt* 
rions  and  important  of  all,  as  it  presents  three  heads,  of  a  ki<i|^ 
queen,  and  prince;  and  he  perfectly  approves  the  interpretafion 
which  sir  William  Ouseley  iias  given.  For  this  reason,  and  as 
the  section  is  short,  we  shall  selei^t  it  as  a  sufficient  specimen  of 
this  excellent  dissertation. 

*  In  the  annejced  plate  are  representiitjons  of  t#o  tiiedals :  fhat 
markied  fig.  i.  copied  from  the  third  supplement  to  Pellerin's  Rc-^ 
eueiU  de  MedaUles^  the  other  taken  from  the  coin  itself,  piie8erTe4 
in  Dr.  Hunter's  museumf .  Of  this,  Mr.  Pinkerton^  a  most  able  and 
ingenious  antiquary,  perceived  the  value,  when  he  selected  it  from 
the  entire  collection  as  a  specimen  of  Sassaniain  coinage  j;. 

*  Those  with  a  full  face  must  also  be  Uie  oipst  modern.—REV. 

*  f  Mr.  Tastie,  a  very  ingenious  Vouncf  artist  of  Londoiiy  hatt 
lately  obtained  permission  to  take  moulds  of  all  the  Sassanian,  as  irell 
as  many  other  ancient  medals  belonging  to  this  admirable  eoUection, 
from  which  the  impressions,  in  paste  or  sulphur,  exhibit  with  sadi 
accuracy  the  mhiutest  features,  as  to  render  any  inspection  of  the 
originals  almost  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  a  decypherer.'* 

*  X  See  his  Essay  on  Medah,  vol.  i.  plate  i.  fig.  10— from  which 
work  an  engraving  of  this  medal  has  been  copied  in  the  Enc^'clo- 
paidia  Britanuica,  lately  printed  at  Edinburgh. — ^Article  Medal** 
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<  TW  iirsl  is  of  gold^  .and  was  depouted  in  the  Cal^inet  du  Roi 
al  Paris.     *<  Those  who  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  ancient 

•  history,'':  says  M«  Pellepny  '*  may  perhaps  discover  on  this  golden  me- 
dial some  character  or  feature  which  shall  enahle  tjiem  to  ascertain 
the  king  and  queen  whose  heads  it  eKhihcts,  closely  touching,  or 

Joined  one  to  the  other,,  with  the  hust  or  half-£gure  of  a  young  man 
opposite,  who  offers  them  a  crown  ♦." 

•  Of  this  very  curious  medal  M.  de  Sacy  informs  us  that  the  le- 
gend, is'composed  of  characters  so  small  and  badly  expressed,^  that  his 
endeavours  to  decypher jX  were  vain  f .  My  own  attempts  on  this 
subject  would  no  doubt  have  proved  equally  fruitless,  had  not  the 
silver  Hunterian  medal^  which  bears  the  same  device,  and  incontest- 
ably  belongs  to  the  same,  king,  presented  the  following  inscription 
in  characters  distinct  and  legible. 

*  On  the  obverse, 

nnjiio  \ixvv(  t^Dbo  itoSo  t«inni  na  xxi^'^^r:^ 

ATazuHesn  heh  Varharan  malkan  malian  airan  mittochctri  men  Te%da  («)$• 

*<  The  worshipper  of  Ormuzd— -the   excellent   Baharam*  king  of 
king*— of  Iranr— celestially  descended  from  the  Gods." 

!  <  On  the  reverse, 

^jm?*  I     imi  Farh$r  {a)  n  Tesdani, "  or,  Baharatn  the  divine  §y** 

«  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  letter  n  in  the  second  maikan  is 
8uperfluo\u :  the  Sassanis^n  medals  afford  many  instances  of.  similar 
inaccuracieii  and  mistakes ;  some  of  these  M.  de  Sacy  has  .pointled 
out,  and  others  shall  be  noticed  in  my  future  publication :  Hk  last 
word  of  the  inscription  on  the  obverse  (TezdanJ  wants  the  final  n ; 
and  in  this  respect  the  gold  medal  agrees  with  the  silver,  if  M.  Pel- 
lerin's  engraving  of  the  former  has  been  executed  with  fidelity. 


*  *  "  Ceux  qui  s'appliquent  a  Ifetudc  de  ITiistoire,  ancienne  pour- 
ront  petft-fitre  aussi  y  trouver  quelque  trait  propre  a  donncr  connois-' 
sance  du  joi  et  de  la  reine  dont  les  tetes  sont  accolees  sur  la  medaille 
£'or  au  devant  desquels  est  la  figure  d'un  jeune  homme  a  mi-corps 
qui  Icur  prcsente  une  couronne.^' — Trois.  SuppUm.  aux  Recueils  det 
Med.  jp.  36.* 

*  t.** ■  ^*i®  ^^  caracteres  sont  si  petits  et  'si  informcs  que  je 

ii*ai  rien  pu  y  distjnguer,  &c." — Mem.  sur  diverse?  Antiq.  193.' 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  34.  Jan.  1 802.  H 
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tb^  fiirtiisn  no  informatran  bn  the  subject  of  the  x/ueen  and  ybnA 
ivhose  portraits  they  exhibit*  The  king  appears  Sv^rihg'his  winded 
liafa,  as  oile  siipporter  of  the  'fire-alt^r  on  the  reverse  i  whilst  a  fe- 
ttiale  (most  probably  the  •qtieeii'')  Is  repre^rilfed  as  tbe  oiher.  Ontbe 
liuoterian  medal  'thesc^  of  this  figutt  is  pinfetftly  disdernible,  and 
particularly  marked  by  the  projecting  head-dres9,  ^ich  resembles 
that  bf  the  qucrti  tih  the  obverse:  bot  Mr.  Pinkcrt6h*8  engraver*, 
like  tHe  krtfst  Whom  !rtllerin*|"  employed,  has  metamo^Hos^d  tfccfc- 
ttiale 'Supporter  irito  a  bearded  man,  knd  omitted  the  wihg,  v^hicSi  ob 
'tHe'dfher  iuppofttr^sliead  ' h 'evidently  otietrf"  the  regil  om^ifacitts. 

*  My  T^asoiis  for  ilftnbiltihg  those  coins  to  Baharam  thcPHth, 
rtther  than  to  ^rty  other  ptiriee  of  that  hame>  shaH  be  hereafter  men- 
iioned. 

*  I  cannbt  however  prope^d  to  the  next  section  without  remarking 
that  a  gold  medal  of  the  Sassanidx  is  in  itself  a  numismatic  treasure 
of  uneonimbnVahle';  ^becitiufte,  acodrding  to^rOcOpiUs,  **  it  irks  ifot 
lawful  for  the  ^f^ian  kings,  or  any  other  monarch  of  the  Barba- 
rians, to  stamp  their  images  on  pieces  of  gold,  whatever  quantities  of 
&jlt  metkl  they  might  possess,  Hince  moUcy  6f  stich  a  deidription  ifras 
not  used  in  the-commercial  dealings  even  of  the  Barbarians  them- 
selves^:.^'  ^  ......  .        V     - 

*  The  reader  "must  determine  whether  the  discovery  of  a  single  me- 
dal should  invalidate  the  evidence  o^  PMcbpius.  I  know  not  of  any 
•other  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  and  even^tl\is  may  perhaps  haTC 
been  stricken  as  a  proo^piecci  and  never  intended  for  general  circii* 
elation. 

*  1  shall  examine,  in  anotb^r'place,  all  tbat  cati  be'collected  from 
^be  w>rksof  Tabari,  't'erdusi,  and  NizaVni,  respecting  the  Sassanian 
^s'Wiu  as  the  more  early  tbihage  of  Persia :  biit  I  cannot  here  sup- 
Wdh,  altholigb  l)y  quoting  them  I  encroach  on  the  materiaTs  of  my 
TOtutc  work,  one  pas^ge  from  a  Very  ancient  and  excellent  histo- 
irian,  Ateim  of  Cufa,  ^d  ahbther  bf  much  greater  strengtk,  from 
Tabari.  In  relating  the  conquests  of  the  khalif  Omar,  Assim  in- 
forms us  that  Hormuzan,  prince  or  governor  of  Ahwaz,  and  a  ge- 
neral of  the  'Persians,  hs^vittg  been  taken  prisoner  by  Abii  Musa 

/AlashaH,  the  Ai^ibiansenteted  hfs  palace,  and  one  of  them  pef- 
ceived  'a  statue  of  *riatblc,  "representing  a  humati  figure  pointing 
*With  both  hands  to  a*  eettain  spot  on  the  ground.  The  sagacioils  mus- 
•sulm^n  so'oh  concdved'thiit  this  attitude  of  the  statue  indicated  the 
concealment  of  some  treasure— 

*  *  See  Essay  on  Medals,  voL'i.  pl/i/fig.  lo.* 

*  f  See  Troisicme  Supplem.  auz  Recueils  desM^d.  pi.  a.  fig.  i.* 

*  X  "  Xofaxrijfat'^e  i^ioy  ^ffaXXgorflai  a^xrrj^i  j^Jcrw  art  pcvftr 

ro  voiJU<rfji^  rar-r^  cloirs  f^^iv,  xov  jSa^Capa^  ms  ^vixtaXXovras  eivaa 
gj/xCftivsi."  Procop.de3cUo  Gothico,  lib*  iii.  c.  33.  or,  according 
to  some  copicsVcap.  17.* 
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^  Awhile  he  Contemplated  the  Btatue,  and  thought  wkhili  him- 
^tf  chat  eincc  it  was  8D  fixed  agatnet  the  wall  as  tb  point  with  itd 
lias^fi  towards  the  ground,  there  muBt,  by  all  fheans,  have  heen 
iomething  hidden  there.  He  hastened  to  Abu  M^usa,  and  informed 
hiia  of  the  circumstance.  Abu  MiMsa  immediately  sent  Bome  trusty 
persons  to  dig  op  the  ground ; — they  discovered  a  great  basket  fas- 
tened hya  very  strong  lock  $  and  Abu  Mnsa  having  ordered  them  to 
lift  up  the  cover,  they  found  in  it  money  coined  in  the  name  of  the 
Kesri  *y  with  many  trinkets  of  gold>  such  as  ear-rings  or  pendants^ 
cplurs  or  necklaces-,  ornaments  f  for  the  feet  of  every  kind,  9II  set 
with  jewels,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  beautiful  rings,  &c.'' 

•  The  word  • !  which  t  have  here  equivocally  translated  moneys 

signifies,  in  its  primitive  ^nd  proper  sense^  goM\  but  its  jt  is  often 
used,  in  familiar  conversation  and  writing,  to  expiaess  coin  of  silver  as 
weQ  as  of  gold,  {  shall  not  infer  more  from  this  passage  thaiua  very 
strong  probability  that  it  alludes  ,to  money  of  botli  metals — an  .infe- 
rence sufficiently  justified  by  lAic  follorwing  extract  from  Tabari',  who> 
describing  a  great  battle  in  the  time  of  Omar,  between  the  Arabs  ^nd 
Persians,  introduces  the  following  anecdote  :-*-* 

^  And  the  Persians  waited  until  th^  day  be^Jtahe  waliii«  ^nd  aft^ 
that  a  breeze  arose  from  <the  west>  and  blew  upon  the  faces  o^  the 
Persians^  so  that  they  cottld  not  discern  one  another — and  Rustam 
(their  general)  had  placed  his  throat  on  the  brink  of  a  rivulet,  and 
a  tbousaad  cametl  laden  with  direms  and  dinars  f  silver  and  gold 
money)  wer^  standing  near  hisi^rcyie ;  and  above  his  head  was  sus- 
peadea  a  eurtain  or  awning  to  yield  him  shade  t  this  curtain  the 
wind  carried  off,  and  it  fell  intothe  water.  The  sun^s  hcit  being 
^very  powecfid,  Ajiatamainse  ^m  his  golden  dirone,'  aad  sheltered 
himself  at  the  feet  of  a  camel,  and  the  Aral)3  had  penetrated  to  the 

•  ^  This  word,  although  originally  applied  hy  the  Arabian  authoi^ 
.to  Jj^iisfairvan,  mui^t  be-  here  translated  the  Penian  lingi  for  in  this 
•cnse  it  frequently  occurs  in .ottier  parts  of  Assiin's  Chronicle*  Thus* 
i^ptfaking'of  Sh»l  the  son  of  Azad>  one  of  king  Yeedegerd's  offi- 

xers,  W  styUs   hiiai    i^^   l^^^r"^    J^     l/^V^ 

»*  %  genera!  of  the  generils  of  the  l&esri.*  —  In  Tabari  dgo  we 

fad  ^  «r.  •,    [^ j^ Kefri  re%degerd^ 

«  t  "Tl^c  ^o'd    *J*  i  a  ^«  sometime*  writteil    ^^  ^— the  ^  (^) 

Jbeing  changed  into  .^^  (i),  as  in  many  othet  examples*    Ferer^Wi 

Scolding  to  Ferhungs  jehangiri,  asid  Borhan  Kattea  .(see  article 

%f^  i^  signifies  the  clasps  or  rings  of  gold  or  silver  which  ' 

wear  upon  their  wrists  and  ankles*' 
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ccDtrf ;  and  a  certain  man  of  the  Arabs,-  named  Helal  ben  Alkamah^ 
came  towards  that  camel,  and»  knowing  that  it  was  laden  with  dinems 
.and  dinars,  he  cut  the  camel  s  rope  with  his  sword,  and  a  sack  of 
dinars  fell  from  the  camel's  load  upon  the  back  of  RnStam,  and  brokic 
his  baok-bone— and  in  his  agony  he  threw  himself  into  the  water : 
but  Helal  knew  that  tliis  was  Rustam,  and  he  took  him  by  the  feet 
and  drew  him  forth  from  the  water,  and  cut  off  his  head,  and  stuck  it 
on  the  point  of  his  spear,  &c." 

*  I  shall  clpse  this  section  by  observing  that  the  word  m  i^ 
(dircm)  oi*  ^  1 4  (dirhem)  although  it  may  be  translated  accord* 
ing  to  that  excellent  dictionary,  the  Kashf  al  loghai^     ^  jj    ^ 

^^^^  1  ^/^  "coin  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper  j"  yet  when 
used  with  j  w«  ( dinar) ^  as  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  it  must 
rather  signify  silver,  dinar  being  the  proper  term  for  gold  ♦.  Thus 
the  Arabic  dictionary,  entitled      j  ^  |    ^  or  "  ocean  of  pearls," 

explains  the  word  ^^  Jj)  {J]  iVOyJ)  "  Dinar,  that  is,  gold." 
The  Ferhung yfbdurrahim  sRySy  .^f  \j  ^^^>^%iJj !  ^  V^l  "Di- 
nar—coin, that  is,  of  gold'* — and  the  Borhan  Kattea  defines  it  "  red 
'money  or  gold"     X      ^,^  \  \  i**  contradistinciion  to  white  or  siItct 

money.  The  Old  Ravayet^  a  curious  manuscript  containing  many 
traditions  of  the  Parsis,  speaks  of  this  red  or  golden  coin,  and  of 
[$ ^^    .ijL'*    Egyptian  dinars ^   and    ij ^        S"  j\Xi^  Imperial 

-  dinars,  or  dinars  ofJChfysru  m  the  time  of  Nushirvan.  We  also  find 
,  mention  of  dinars  in  Ferdusi's  History  of  .Baharam  the  First,  Khosru 
Plurviz,'  Shirouieh,  and  other  Sassanian  kings;  and  we  read  in  the 
jicis  of  the  Eastern  Martyrs -^^  that  Shapour  sent  to  Ban*hemin  a  vase 
tor  cup  filled  with  a  thousand  golden  slncas.  The  learned  editor 
Assemanni,  who  gives  the  original  Syriac  of  this  passage,  remarks 
that  the  sinca^  or  half-drachiA,  is  the  name  of  a  coinstiU  used  in'thie 
east^:.'     p.  7. 


<  * 


"  Aureum  i\Xs ^  (dinar)  denadura ;  argenteum  ^1* 
(£rhem)  drachmam;  sEreum  ^^^3  (f^l^)  folkm  appellans."-*- 
O.  G.  Tychsca,  Introd.  in  Rem  Numariani  Muham.  p.  8.' 

*  f  "  Acta  Marty  rum  Oricntalium."    Tom.  i.  p.  X14.'  •    .• 

^  X**  Sinca,  /.  e.  &emi-<lrachma,  monetae  id  nomcn  est  que  etiam. 
nam  apud  Oricntales  viget."  p,  117-' 
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•  Upon  the -whole,  this  tract  is  another  favorable  specimen  of 
sirWtlltam  Ouseky's.  well-known  abilities  in  oriehtal  literatar^'; 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  publication  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Antiquities  of  Persia,  which,  he  has  liere  announced. 
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POLITICS POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Art.  14.-715^  immediate  Causes  y  and  remote  Consequences  of  the  Peace, 
considered,     Zvo.     2/.    'Thurgood.     1801. 

THE.  language  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  on  the  object  of  tlie 
late  unfortunate  war  is  contrasted  with  that'of  the  opposition- on 
the  same  subject ;  and  the  empty  boastings  of  the  former  are  treated 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  severity, 

*  The  nation  was  cajoled^  and  its  representatives  influenced^  to  sup- 
port the  minister  in  a  war  for  an  indefinite  object,  and  incomprehen- 
«blc  term — as  long,  it  may  be  said,  as  his  ingenuity  could  devise 
ways  and  means  for  carrying  it  on,  or  till  his  pride  or  his  private 
revenge  should  be  satisfied  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  of  these 
predominated  at  times,  or  most  contributed  to  make  up  his  conceal- 
ed amd  implacable  motive.'     p.  30, 

What  led  the  minister  to  desist  from  his  mad  enterprise  is,  in  different 
cirdesy  ascribed  to  various  causes  ;  but  our  author  is*  positive  tbat^- 

*  Nothing  less  than  a  consciousness  that  the  whole  fabric  was 
about  to  fan,  and,  like  another  Samson,  crush  him  in  its  ruins^  could 
force  this  obstinate  man  to  quit  his  hold  of  the  pillars  of  ihetempk.' 

F.  31. 

The  canses  of  the  peace  then  were  the  failure  in  obtaining  any  one 
of  the  objects  contended  for  by  the  abettors  of  the  war — the  de- 
fection of  all  our  allies — the  inevitable  'ruin  of  the  country  by  the 
paper  system.  Yet  the  consequences  of  the  peace  are  represented 
as  very  dangerous.  A  spirit  of  disaffection,  from  a  comparison  of 
the  degree  of  liberty  gained,  by  France  with  that  lost  in  England  ; 
the  difference  of  taxation  in  the  two  countries,  in  one  of  which  each 
individual  pays  little  more  than  four  shillings,  in  the  other  little  less 
than  four  pounds  annually ;  the  cheapness  of  living  in  the-  former 
country,  and  encouragement  to  emigration — all  these  are  said  to  be 
calls  on  persons  in  power  for  a  restoration  of  the  old  maxims  of  go- 
vrmment;  4nd  a  peaceable  reform  is  recommended  to  preycpt  thc.nci' 
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pe^ity  of  a  revolutioiu  The  pamphlet  is  written  with  ^at  spMi^ 
and  the  Istte  ministers  and  their  abettors  are  treated  in  a  Jnanne^ 
which  may  justly  call  to  their  recollection  the  .haughty  and  impai, 
ous  language  used  by  themselves  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power* 

Art.  15. — Reflexiotu  at  the  Conclusion  of  the  IVar:  hemg  a  Sequel  /a 
**  Reflexions  on  the  political  and  moral  State  of  Society  at  the  Close  of  the 
"iBig&4enti  Cen^ury^*^-      By  Johff,   Bowkti    JB^q.     8w.      is.  €1. 
Rivingtons.  *  ^ 

The  old  story— War  withput  end  with  the  French  republic— 
Fraisee  of  monarchy— -Invectives  against  thejacobios  and  the  Whigs — ; 
Trite  maxims  about  tJie  balanee  of  power.  This  furious  Anti-Jaco- 
bin, who  resembles  his  adyersaries  in  the  worst  features  of  their  cha- 
racter, (for  extremes  very  freauently  coinqide)  has  the  cacoethes  scri' 
bendi  so  strongly  upon  him,  tnat  the  universal  joy  expressed  by  the 
nation  on  the  return  of  peace  cannot  prevent  him  from  raking  in 
the  ashes  pf  tbe  how  exlmjruished  war 'for  a  sdDJect ;  nior  can  any 
thing  convince  him,  that,  tne  delusion  being  oyer,  his  sentiments  are 
be^innin^  tp  be  as  unpopular  as  they  are  contrary  to  the  principles 
mamtained  by  our  fore/athers  at  tlie  revolution. 

Art*  i&*-^ji  Suppkmgni'tJf  R^xicnt  on  the pdUkd and nmal ^aU  of 
Society^  at  the  Chse  of  the  Eighteenth  Cenktry  :  in  tifhich  the  poUHcM- 
^tateof  Society  is  continued  to  the  Month  of  June  1801.  hy  John 
Bowles^  Esq,     8vo.     i>.     Jlivingtons*    * 

Bonaparte  is  germed  \  an  usurper,  the  Corsican  usurper,  the 
consular  patron  of  traitors  a&d  incendiaries^  ^he  wily  Corsican^  a 
public  robber,  &c.  Slq.\  and  he  is  ss^icL  to  be  inexpressibly  solicitous 
to  conceal—- that  \  ceaseless  >var  is  his  fixecl  resolve.'  Unfortunately 
for  the  author,  the  present  negotiations  give  the  lie  direct  to  his  last 
assertions,  and  there  is  littl^  more  propriety  in  terming  Bonaparte 
an  usurper  than  in  vilifying  William  the  Third  with  thie  saztie  cha- 
racter. But  whatever  may  be  the  Crimes  of  the  Corsican  hero,  he 
has  not  hitherto  usurped  a  crown;  and  the  language  of  this  furioua 
AntiTjaoobin  tends  to  no  good  purpose  whatever.  The  painp3>Wt 
may  find  readers,  but  the  mind  must  be  in  a  strange  state  iiideed 
'ivhich.  can  be  pleased  with  such  a  tissue  of  JfbUy  and  falsehood. 

Art.  I'j.'^Thi  Preiimiuary  Articles  of  Peace ^  hetmfeen  the  United' 
JCmgdom  of  Great-Britain  and  the  French  Republic^  as  ratified  iy  hoti^ 
Parties.     H^ith  Otservations,  ^c,  l^c,     Svo.     6d.     Symonds.    . 

The  pamphlet  is  patched  together  from  the  newispapers,  and  corn- 
puns  the  letter  of  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  an  extract 
from  the  gazette,  and  the  preliminaxy  articles ;  to  wnich  are  added 
between  two  or  three  pages  -of  remarks  of  no  g^eat  importance. 

A*T.  1%,^'^Thoughts  on  the  Pre^mntify  JtHicl^  of  Peace.     By  a 
Kentish  Ckrgyman.     8w.     is.  6d.     Rivingtons.     1801. 

This  pamphlet  is  written  witli  the  best  intentions*  but  it  was 
scarcely  necessary  to  give  these  thoughts  to  the  public.  .  For  almost 
every  one,  except  a  few  of  the  more  violent  Anti-Jacobins,  are  satis- 
fied with  the  preliminary  articles,  and  coufide  in  tbe^carity  of  a^ 
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^oitie^  concerned  in  the  present  aegotiationa»  &>r  ^,  progt  tlu^  the 
intereetf  of  France  and  England  wUi  be  miituaJljr  consulted,  and  that 
the  approaching  peace  will  be  established-  on  za,  permanent  a^  basis  a« 
can  be  eipected  in  the  present  situation  of  Europe.  • 

J^AT.  X^.-^Refltxions  on,  the  Prelimtnarlfs  o/*  Peace  Between  Greatf 
Brkain  and  the  French  Repubftc.  By  B.  Flo^wtTf  '  I2mp*  4//^ 
Crosby  4»u/ Lettennan. 

The  contents  of  this  pamphlet  have  been  ^eqr  widely  circulated^ 
"Fhey  were  first  inserted  in  a  prpvincial  newspaper,  entitled  the  Cam* 
bridge  Intelligencer,  by  the  ai^thor,  who  is  also  the  p^blisber  of  that 
^aper ;  in  which  state  they  met  with  so  much  approbation,  that 
it  was  ihoaght  proper  to  give  them  their  present  c;!dition.  One  gen- 
tleman took  five  hundred  copies  to  distribute  an][ong  hia  friends,  an4 
more  than  one  copy,  there  is  reason  to.  believe,  was  seat  to  the  ex- 
jninister.  His  measures  are  treated  with  the  utmost  severity  ;  the 
real  state  of  our  preliminaries  is  placed*  in  its  true  colours,  and  the 
vhole  18  summed  up  in  fi^v^  words :  Frpm  l^rai^e  the  minis.ter3  hfive 
gained  nothing— to  France  tQcy  haye  yiclfied  everj  thing.  This  i^ 
<li%rly  established  by  the  terms  gf  the  prelia)iqary  i^rticlesj  and  the 
v%in  boastings  pf  thf  ex-minister  and  l^is.  ^dvQcates  ^re  contrasteq 
ivith  the  feelings  which  they  must  ppssess  in  their  present  fallen  sjtur 
mtiott.  The  language  used  in  this  pa.m]^hl^t  isri^marl^ably  nervous 
and  strong ;  it  evinces  an  undaunted  spirit ;  and  they  w:h6  talked  o^ 
the  facility  of  n^rching  to  j^aris  will  \i\^  very  great  diffipulty  14 
ivarding  off  \bh  severe  and,  animate4  att^pX  ^$P^  ^^^^.  Qon4u<:t. 

Art.  30. — Profusion  of  Pafer^ Money ^  not  Deficiency  in  Harvests; 
Itaxaiionf  ndf  Speculation^  tie  principal  Causes  of  the  Sufferings  of  the 
4  People.  With  an  AppenSx^  containing  Observations  on  the  Report  ojf 
ihe  Committee  (f  the  Home  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  t^e 
High  Price,  df  Provisions — anJ  an  important  Inference  from  Mr, 
H.  Thorntons  Speech  ia  Parliament  on  March  26.  By  a  Banker., 
%vo.     isf,'    Jordan.     1802. 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  paipphlet,  and  people  in  general  begin 
}iow  to  be  convijiced  of  a  fact  which  is  well  stated,  and  m.few  terms, 
in  the  wort  before  iis.  <  What  was  a  shilling  before  the  year  1797 
is  now  only  ninepence ;  and  wtiile  a  laboufer  suffers  the  loss  or  a 
fourth  part  of  his  wages,  he  is  made  ^o  pay,  by  the  operation  of  an 
income-tax,  ten  per  cent,  on  every  article  of  his  consuznption.^ 
This  pamphlet  should  be  added  to  those  of  Mr.  Boyd,  sir  F.  Baring, 
and  Mr.  Frend^  whose  publications  are  animadverted  upon,  though 
the  author  bends  to  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Bovd.  The  surprise  ex* 
pressed  at  the  silence  of  the  committee  of  the  house  df  commons 
QD  the  Bank^s  stoppage  of  payment  reminds  us  of  the  assiduity  with 
which  Bkck  Jack  assisted  Tom  Jones  in  the  search  after  his  pocket- 
book.  Every  place  was  hunted  over  and  over  again,  except  one-— 
the  pocket  0/  the  game-ke((per ;  an4  of  course  poor  Tom  lost  his 
five  hundred  pounds. 

Aar.  21  ^^'A  HhU  of  the  Chouan  Army**  having  hetu  hut  a  Snafe  fa^ 
hricatedlfythejacolinsthemsdyesltl    4/0.     2x.     Spragg.     i8or. 
The  atrocities  of  the  Jacobins  have  been  a  sufficient  scourge  to 

•^ope  and  to  themsdves  j  but  of  the  exploit  attribut«|d>to  them  by* 
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this  author,  there  seems '  to  be  neither  proof  nor  rettSOnA^le  gronni 
for  suspicion.  It  cannot  be  imagined  th^t  so  long  «  warfare  should 
have. been  carried. on,  and  such  a  number  of  emigrant  officers  been 
engaged  in  the  contest,  without  a  more  carly^  discovery  of  the 
treachery  by  which  this  writer  supposes  all  their  plans  were  frustra- 
ted, and  themselves  sacrificed,  for  the  greater  part,  either  in  the  field 
or  by  the  guillotine. 

ArtI  22. — Proposais  to  Government  for  eitablublng  that  System  of  Re^ 
guiations  most  favourable  to  the  hepjng  the  Price  of  Corn  at  ^hat  if 
fought  to  bear;  from  the  ^antity  of  Cof'n  gromsn  Annually  being  €U* 
curatily  ascerjtakied*  For  the  best  Mode  of  giving  such  Ass'ulanu  io^ 
the  Cultivators  of  the  Weute  Lands ^  as  shall.be  safest  to  the  Country  f 

-  and  most  advantageous  to  thettt.  With  Reflexions  on  the  Advantages- 
astd  Disadvantages  of  CountrJ  Bonis ';  also  on  the  .VI ode  and  £x'' 

•  pediency  of  bringing  Gold  into  Circulation  in  this  Country  9  equally  in 
Bullion  as  Coin.     8vo.     2/.     Longman  jn^  Rees.     180 1* 

One  proposal  is,  to  put  our  farm-yards  under  the  excise,  tcnA  to 
publish  in  the  county  papers,  four  times  a-year,  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  said  farm-yards,  and  the  names  of  persons  by 
\^'hom  purchases  have  been  made.  We  would  recommend  to  the 
writer  to  calculate  the  number  of  excisemen  to  be  employed  on  this 
occasion,  and  also 'the  quantity  of  newspapers  which  would  be  filled 
by  the  grain  transactions  of  every  county ;  and  when  he  has  done  this, 
be  wfll  perceive  something  of  the  expense  by  which  he  will  acquire 
a  vdry  poor  insight  into  the  quantity  of  grain  in  this  kingdonnr.. 
We  would  recommend  also  to  this  writer  to  read  over  his  proposal 
to  some  intelligent  man  who  has  been  a  farmer,  from  whom  he  will 
learn  how  accurately  an  exciseman,  by  measuring  stacks  in  a  farm-* 
yard,  will  be  able  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  grain  to  be  derived 
from  it.  Will  government,  moreover,  be,  or  ought  it  to  be,  at  all  this 
trouble,  to  satisfy,  an  idie  curiosity  I  If  corn  could  be  put  in  this^, 
manner  under  the  excise,  the  next  step  would  be  to  tax  it:  and  surely, 
instead  of  throwmg  baits  out  to  ministers  for  fui  ther  burthens  on 
the  country,  the  zeal  of  all  spccidativc  men  should  be  employed  in 
proposing  the  means,  of  freeing  it  from  many  of  those  which  exist 
at  present.  Some  writers  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  government  \% 
instituted  for  very  different  purposes,  than  executing  all  the  airy 
schemes  of  the  fanciful  and  the  speculative. 

RELIGION. 

Art.  23. — Advice  to  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel^  in  the  united  Church  of 

Bngland  and  Ireland  ;  being  a  Continuation  of  *  Jdvice  to  a  Student  tn 

i      the  University  .*'  to  which  is  added^  A  Sermon  on  the  Pastoral  Care, 

\    By  John  Napkion^  D.  D,     Svo.     2j.  td,    sewed,     Sael  and  Co. 

i8oi. 

The  author  follow  his  pupil,  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  super* 
intended  during  his  course  of  studies  at  the  university,  to  the  duties 
*  which  devolve  upon  him  in  consequence  of  liaving  been  ordained  a 
priest,  continues  his  watchful  care,   and  presents  him  with  many- 
useful  precepts  for  the  exercise  of  various  odices  in  the  church.     He 

•  is  first  con«id;ered.98  a  priest  and  an  incumbent  \  and  next  successively- 
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'ustttt  Archd«accm,  ct  cbasceUor^.a,  bishopl    Throvighput  fcbeiwbok 
the  writer  keeps  n  view  that  there  arc  solid  duties  to-be  performed^ 
and  that  these  prei^rmentB.  are  not  mereeificea  of  temporal  dignitr 
•and  emolument.     Ia  the  office  of  incmnbent  .the  care  of  a  pariao 
evidently  requires  residencey  and  the- obligation  to  residence  is  well 
and  strenuouely  enforced.    The  strict  attention  requisite  in.  giving  a 
title  for  holy  orders  is  well  inculcated,  though  the  .wribcr  runs  into  a 
-  Tulgar  error  when -he  asserts  that  *  ordination  and- the  clerical  cht- 
.  racter  are  indfiible,'  .aa  even  in  the  popish  church,  whence  the  error 
'-originated,  cilia  maxim  is  not  aeknowledj^ed ;:  and  there  have  been 
instances  of  the  highest  dignity,  that  bfcardinal,  haritvg  been  laid 
aside  with  the  approbation  of  ithe'<popes  the  ordihatioh  being  an- 
nulled, and. the  priest  becoming  ainarriedman  and  a  temporal  prince. 
In  our  own  church,  also,  a  |>riest  may  .be. stripped  of  hi&  gown,  and 
excommunicated.     On  the  studies,  of  the  incumbent  wfc  sec  with 
pleasure  thSit  the  writer  enforces  the  necessity  of  making, the  Greek 
lext  of  the  Scriptures  familiar  to  him^  and  of  reviewing  the  whole 
volume  of  Scripture  in  the  original  languages.     An  incnmhent^who 
is  ignorant  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  seems  to  us  unworthy  of  his  of- 
fice ;  and  the  least  return  he  can  offer  to  t lie  state  for  tb^  temporal 
benefits  conferi^ed  ojx  him  is  to  make  his  Bible  m  Hebrew,  and  Greek 
his  (laily  study.     Daily  use  will  make  it  incredibly  pleasant  to  him  ; 
and  an  established  clergy  ought  to  be  a  leamed  boay.    We  despair, 
however,  of  seeing  the  excellent  advice  of  this  writer  pursued  till  the 
'bishops  consthute  the  translation  of  a  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
an  essential  to  the  ordination  of  a  deacon.     In  this  case  the  dispute 
about  points  is-  of  no  consequence,  as  the  carndidate  will  have  only 
his  Bible  open  before  him,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  is  to  de- 
liver to  the  chaplain  the  translation  in  writing.     A  distinction  should 
naturally  be  made  between  the  examination  of  a  deacon  and  a  priest : 
from  the  former  the  mere  translation. of  a  chapter  might  be  required ; 
from  the  latter  an  explanation  of  critical  difficulties  in  the  language. 
— ^Another  caution  to  episcopal  chaplains  we  transcribe  with  great 
pleasure: —  .     . 

*  I  have  one  particular  caution  to  offer  to  my  successors  in  this 
office,  namely,  to  resist  all  solicitation  to  recommend  to  the  bishop 
an  imperfect  candidate  for  deacon'd  orders,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
*  him,  by  promised  intervening  diligence,  better  qualified  at  his  exami- 
nation for  priest *8.  Generafly  the  same  causes  will  continue  to  ope- 
rate :  if  they  do  not,  the  candidate  will" be  substantially  benefited  by 
being  postponed  to  a  future*  ordlnatioh,  as  he  will  then  be  ordained  a 
deacon  with  satisfaction  and  honour  2  if  they  do,  the  examiner  will 
have  escaped  a  very  painful  dilemma,  of  being  driven  by  one  error 
to  commit  a  second,  or  of  advising  to  leave  the  candidate  a  deacon, 
excluded  from  secular  employments,  iii  a  situation  neither  beneficial 
to  himself  n6r  useful  to  the  cJhurch. 

'  Literature,  and  sacred  literature  in  particular,  is  requisite  to  .a 
clergyman,  not  only  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  edifying  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duties,  but  as  rt  forms  and  shows  the  turn  of  hia  mind, 
influences  and  implies  his  habits  of  life,  fills  up  hie  time,  makes  him 
happy  at  homei  detains  him  frpm  pursuits  improper  ia  kind  or  ex- 
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«eMWe  id  iagaco*  keeps  His  tai»d  iu  a  d«K  tame  iiat  every  work  oS 
kU  nuaistrv'^^ia.eveiy  Tiew«  ii  is  a  vital  part  of  his  character^  If 
pavents  will  persist  in  dcotinmg  a  ohikl  to  this  profession,  whether 
tfuahlied  or  not  by  nature  and  industry^,  and  finally  offer  bim  in  vain» 
the  disappointment  is  sewre,  but  mieht  have  been  foremen  :  and  if  a 
yoiitt^  man,  with-  the  advantage  of  an  expensive  education  at  the 
university,  will  not,  from  the  dawning  reason  of  sixteen  to  the  mdic 
enlightening  age  of  thvee-and-twenty,  under  the  assistance  and  warn- 
ings of  his  tutors  and  governors,  look  forward,  and  qualify  hinlseify 
the  dieappointment  is  alike  severe ;  but  he  is  less  to  be  pitied  than 
bis  partial,  and  frequently  ill^dvised,  parents :  and  I  trust  that  I  do 
Aot  exceed  the  b#unds  of  candour  .and  hnraanity,  if,  for  the  duicou- 
fagemeat  of  dissipation  and  idleness,  I  wish  you  hereafter  tq  say  to 
such  a  one^  in  the  language  (nearly)  of  th^s  Roman  consul-*^'*  Ado- 
lescentes'corrapti  desidia  ita  aetatem  agunt,  quasi  honores  nostros 
contemnant :  ita  hos  petunt,  quasi  honeste  vixerint.  Nx  illi  faUi 
eunty  qui  diversissimas  nss  pariter  expectant*  igaavis  rohiptatem,  et 
jirsBmia  virtutis  ^^**  >•  84. 

To  the  young  incumbent  this  work  will  be  an  acceptable  present  ; 
jmd  if  he  peruse  it  in  every  gradation  of  his  ecclesiastical  functions 
with  due  care,  he  will  be  well  qualiiied  to  risci  an$i  to  be  an  qm^meot 
in  the  church. 

Aar.  %/^.-^-A  Sermon  on  the  Sin  0/  Adultery y  preached  at  Weymouth^  «« 
Sunday  yiugust  30/^,  l8oj(«     ^y  the  ^^v.  M*  H^  Ltfscend>ey  A.  M* 
Ctarat^ofJVlndsor.    8va.    is.     Rivingtons.     iSoi. 
Tlve  pulpit  is  not  the  pl<|ce  to  issue  tUje  orodafnationy.  th^t  <  it  is 
ifow  time  td  crush  with  the  high  hand  of  authority  the  violaters  of  tl^e 
manriage  vow»'  nor   to   deliver  ^  panegyric  on  living  character! ; 
which,  however  tn^e,  m^y  rei)<l^^  ^^  preacher  liable  to  a  suspicios)  pf 
flattery.   The  Gospel  contains  motives,  and  the  holy  Scripture^  at 
large,  instances,  sufficient  for  the  ablest  preacher,  without  interferifig 
with  the  legislaturei  or  having  recourse  to  m9decA  l^i^grapliy. 
Art.  z^.-^ReJiexions^  occasioned  by  the  Distresses  of  the  Times.  AStt" 
mouy  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leeds f  being  one  of  the  f^nt 
Lectures  there  fof  1 80 1.     By  the  Rev.  James  M'tfner^  A.M.     ^vo. 
6d.     Rivingtons.     1801. 

From  the  den^nciation  of  the  prophet  against  wicked,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  returning  mercy  to  repentant,  nations,  the  prpacber  takes 
pccasion  to  inquife,  whether  the  circumstances  of  the  time9lead  u^  to 
conclude  that  we  arc  in  the  former  or  the  latter  state  ?  The  neglect  of 
the  Sunday,  the  unconcern  of  parents  for  the  religious  education  of 
their  children,  the  ^irreligious  situation  of  young  people^  part\c\il^ly 
those  engaged  in  manufactures,  the  number  of  prostitutes  and  rob- 
bers, arc  strong  arguments  against  us  ;  and  we  are  hence  exhorted  to 
turn  with  the  more  earnestness  to  the  paths  of  religion. 

AxT.  z6. — Jf  Sermm  preached  at  Durham  f  July  %  i,  i8oi,  at  tke  f^'isi' 
t(Uion  of  the  HonourahU  and  Right  Reverend  Father  in  Godf  Sbute^ 
Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  By  Robert  Gray ^  B*  D.  l^c.  4/0.  a^ 
RiviagtODS*     x8oi. 

The  advantages  attendant  on  the  mode  by  which  the  truths  o£  the 
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Go^kI  hsitt  been  'comtnvnicated^  tke  arraogeineiitBi  evidoitlf  under 
the  dmiie  wisdoiliy  by  which  the  langrihtges  and  governments  of  nau 
tions  have  been  made  subsenrient  to  its  interest,  constitute  the  theme 
of  thia  discourse,  which  received,  and  we  need  add  nothing  mqie^ 
the  approbation  of  the  bishop  of  Durham. 

A  ax.  27. — Self-sufficiency  incompatible  nvuh  Chmtiamty.  A  Sermon^ 
deSvered  at  tie  irienntal  Visitation  of  the  Right  Reverend  Spencer 
Lord  Bishop  of  -Peterborough^  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Daventry^ 
yune  12,  i8oi.  By  T.  /.  Tmsletonf  A.  M.  lie.  8w.  2/. 
Kivingtons.     1801. 

This  sermon  is  said  to  have  been  published  by  request  «^  not.  We 
Are  persuaded,  by  the  request  of  the  excellent  prelate  at  whose  visita- 
tion  it  was  delivered;  for  to  the  exquisite  nonsense  contained  in  the 
following  sentence  he  would  not  possibly  add  his  Imprimatur. 
The  disputer  of  this  world  <  sees  not  the  reason  why  God  should  die 
that  man  should  live/  We  should  be  glad  to  know  what  reason  this 
preacher  can  give  for  so  strange  an  assurhption.  Is  he  now  to  be 
safbrmed  what  heresies  such  an  interpretation  of  the  death  of  the 
erosa  has  occasioned;  and  that  some  polemics  undertook  to  assert  that 
it  was  not  even  our  Saviour  who  suffered  death  ?  But  the  idea  that 
God  himself  died  is  too  shocking  to  be  entertained  for  one  moment^i 
Had  the  preacher  declared  that  the  second  person  in  theTrinitydied,hc 
would  have  still  erred,  though  not  so  grossly,  from  the  catholic  faith  ; 
for  the  divine  nature  in  Chnst  could  not  be  subject  to  death.  It  was 
his  human  nature  only  which  could  be  affected  by  a  human  punish* 
ment* 

Ajlt.  2S. — A  Sennonupon  the  Peaccy  preached  4a  Prittlewell  in  JSsiext 
9A  the  18/A  ofOctobcTf  1801.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  Bart. 
iTuar  of  PrittkwelL     Bo^o.    6d.    Rivingtons.     1801. 

Sir  H.  Croft  dedicates  his  sermon  to  the  bishop  of  London,  in 
which  he  tells  his  lordship  that  he  lives  in  his  parish.  We  hope  his 
parishioners  attended  to  the  discourse,  which  contains  many  good 
jpieces  of  advice^  but  scarcely  deserved  to  be  committed  to  the  press, 
aad  much  less  to  be  preceded  by  such  a  dedication. 

Art.  29,*-^  Sermotty  preached  at  Prittle^oell  in  Essex,  on  the   toth 

of  September,  l8oi»  upon  the  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty. 

God  for  the  late  abundant  Crop  and  favourable  Harvest,  first  directed 

to  he  used  September  13,  1801.     By  the  Rev.  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  Bart. 

Vicar  of  Prittlewell.     ^vo.    6d.    Rivingtons.     1801. 

This  sermon  is  dedicated  to  the  prime  minister-^-a  long  avenue  to  a 

thatched  cottage.   If  the  author  continue  to  burden  the  press  in  this 

manner  with  his  parochial  labours,  we  nuiy  expect,  in  a  series  of  dedi^ 

cations,  a  tedious  account  of  the  life,  parentage,  and  education,  of 

'  an  old  baronet.' 

Art.  30. — The  Importance  of  Religion  to  the  Military  Life  :  illustrated 
in  a  Sermon  preached  on  Sunday  September  6th,  1801,  at  the  Garri* 
son-Service,  tn  the  Church  of  St,  Peter* s  Port,  Island  of  Guernsey • 
By  Thomas  Brock,  A.  M.  &c.    j^q»    is.  6d.    Rivingtons.    1801. 

t  The  following  discourse  wa»  not  written  with  a  view  to  publica* 
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;tion,-;  but>  mflueace^  by:h^  frif  fi^Sy ,  the  author  is  kiduccd'to  submit 
.it  to  the  judgement  pf  the  public)  with  the  diilidence  of  a  young  man 

who  'has  not  completed  his  iweaty^fthfycar.  It  was  heard  with  con- 
,«ide(able  Approbation^  but  the  alow  and  dispassionate  perusal  of  tl^ 

closet  will  not  always  conErm  the  praise  bcdtowed  on  the  rapid  and 

warm  delivery  from  the  pulpit.' ^    p.  4,  ' 

ART..3X.— ^^fjtfj'  on  Religion  ;  being  an  Allempi  to  point  put  the  wiri- 
vnlled  Beauty  and  Excellence  of  t])e  Christian  Doctrint,^  and  ibc  NeceS' 
sity  of  paying  it  an  early  /lUeniiiin^'  Addrtsstd  to  young  Persons.  By 
JohnFullagar,     i2mo.     6d.     Rivingtons.     iSoi. 

This  pamphlet  is  written  with.tlic  best  intentions.  That  it- comes 
from  a  layn^n  will  not  excite  a  prejudice  against  it,  inn  coimtry  which 
is  daily  periising  the  works  of  Hales,  Addison,  West,  Lyttleton, 
Hairtleyy  &c.  upon  similar  subjects ;  and  an  apology  for  the  recom- 
meii4ation  of  ^  layman  is  perfectly  superfluous.  The  author  seemBi 
fearful,  however,  that  this  dreadful  stigma  of  being  a  layman  cannot 
be  wiped  off;  and  tells  us,  that  though  '  tied  to  business,  he  always 
had  an  eye  to  the  ministry,'.  Without  such  an  inclinatign  the  senti- 
ments conveyed  in  this  work  would  be  equally  beneficial  $  and  we 
recommend  tUem  to  the  serious  and  well  disposed,  a&  a  proper  present 
for  young  men  either  designed  for,  or  actually  engaged  in,  business, 
that  they  n^aj  hence  learn  in  their  worldly  pursuits  to  set  a  value  oil 
higher  enjoyments,  and  prepare  themselves  for  that  state  in  which 
their  perishable  gains  will  be  little  esteemed. 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  ^i.—Tlje  Physician^ s  PortMe  Library y  or  Compendium  of  thi 
Modem  Practice  of  Physic.  In  which  the  Causes  ^  Symptoms  f  and 
Treatment  of  all  the  Diseases  incident  to  the  Human  Body  are  clekrly 
and  fully  delivered ;  together  'with  the  I  irtues.  Doses,  and  proper  Ex^ 
hlhition  of  all  the  Medicinal  Simples  and  Cotnf>ositions  directed  in  the  last 
London  and  Edinburgh  PharmcLcopccia.s^  To  ivhich  ere  added,  Tables 
of  the  ncj)  Names  adopted  hy  each  College,  and  of  their  Reference  to 
those  formerly  in  Use.  By  Braha%on  Smith,  M.  D.  ivo.  5/. 
Boards.     Mathews. 

A  physician* %  portable  library  should  contain  what  he  may  want  to 
Vcfer  to,  out  of  the  common  course  of  practice  or  study.  This 
IS,  in  reality,  the  library  of  an  apothecary's  apprentice ;  though, 
after  the  first  year,  even  he  would  disclaim  it.  Indeed  portable  li- 
braries, medical  poeket-books,  and  vade-mecums,  are  idle  attempts  ; 
for  so  extensive  and  intricate  is  the  science,  that  neither  in  respect  to 
bulk  or  precision  can  real  assistance  be  conveyed  in  a  portable 
form.  Let  us  take  a  page  at  random,  and  ask  where  is  the  phy. 
fcician  who  wants  this  information  ?  .  ' 

*  Mistura  Camphorata  {!..).     Diaphoretic,  antispasmodic,  diuretic; 
.    half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  half,  freauently.   . 

*  Mistura  Crctacea  (L.).  Absorbent  j  useful  in  diarrhcra  ;  one  ounce 
to  three,  frequently, 

^  Mistura  Moschaia  (L.).  Antispa2:::odic,  diaphoretic  ;  one  ©unce  to 


three,  frequently. 
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5  Mortr/ication^    See  Spia^elui* 

*  MonUf  fructus  (L.)^    CooUng ;.  ad  libitum. .  SecSyrupuim^ 

'  Mojxhus  (L..£..)«  Antispasxnqdicy  .diaphoretic  ;<-  five,  grains  to 
fifteen. 

*  Mucilago  jimyJi  (L.  E.).  Used  principally  in  glysters,  as  a  cor- 
rector of  Icrimony  ;  joined  occasionally  with  opiiun  in  diarrhoea, 
.tenesmus^  &c. 

*  Mucitago  Arabicl  Gummi  (L.  E.).    Diuretic,  demulcent  j  one  dram 

to  four. 

*  Mud/ago  Scmms  C^on'tl  MaVu  (L.-),    Demulcent ;  a  dram  or  two^ 

*  Muc'tlago  Tragacantha  fL.  E.).     As  the  foregoing. 
*'  Mumps,    See  Cynancherarotldia, 

*  Myristicay  fructus  nuclei^s  (L.  E.).  Stimulant,  aromatic,  astrin- 
gent; five  grains  to  fifteen/     f,l^2, 

Art.  33.-r-OZj/ra;^7//<?«j  on  the  Nature^  Causes,  Prevention,  and  Cure 
of  Gout  and  Rheumatism  :  to  nvhich  'are  annexed  Phenomena  physio'- 
logta,  issuing  in  the  Cure  of  these  Diseases,  By  iVilUani  Peter  Whyte* 
Si7o.     2J.  6//.  •   Rivingtons. 

We  have  much  *  about  it,  goddess,  and  about  it,'  but  could  scarcely 
find  a  single  idea  that  has  noc  been  bandied  through  innumerable  vo- 
lumes on  these  subjects,  and  in  as. many  different  forms.  We  perceive 
also  much  learning,  scattered  with  apparent  liberality,  though  not  al- 
ways correctly  apphtd.  We  were  at  every  page  ready  to  exclaim, 
^uorsum  hac  tamputida  tenduut  ^ — when,  at  the  end,  we  found  an  adver- 
tisement foi"  a  chcmicb-pneumatic  apparatus,  and  for  Inoculation  on 
an  improved  plan.  We  wish* Mr.  Whyte  success;  but,  had  we  bc- 
gTin  at  the  end,  we  should  have  escaped  at  least  the  *  honest  an- 
guish,* though,  *fro>n  the  brevity^  we  were  spared  the  •  aching 
f  ead-» 

AtLT.' ^^.-^Practical  Surgery ;  containing  the  Description,  Causes,  and 
treatment  of  each  Complaint,  together  \u it Ij  the  most  approved  Methods 
9/ Operating,  By  "Robert  V/hite,  M:D,  late  Practitioner  in  Sur- 
gery,   8i?o-     6s,' 6d,  Boards,     Cadell  i/ii^  Davi^. 

The  second  edition  of  this  work,  which  is  indeed  more  correct  and 
somewhat  more  extensive,  has  for  a  time  escaped  us.  The  first  ap- 
peared in  1786,  and  was  reviewed  in'  biir  6^ih  volume.  Somie 
little  circumstances'- noticed  .in  that  article  arc  eitjier  altered,  or  thjc 
author's  opinion  is  more  particularly  axplained.  In  the  chief  subject 
of  our  remark,  however,  the  error  iscontinuej.  Dr.  White  Still  pre-. 
Fcrs  Mr.  Bromfitld's  (called  repeatedly,  in  this  volume,  B/omfield's) 
plan  ;  and  though  more  explicit  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  cva- 
cuatioiiB,  does  not  press  them- to  the  extent  which  we  think  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case  often  requires.  The  additions *to  this  volume  are 
•on  strains  land  contusions,  inflammation  and  abscess  of  the  liver^ 
psoas  abscess,  necro3i8,-M.  Pellier's  mode  of  treating  the  cataract  and 
fistula  .lacrymalis,  hernia  cystica,  naevi  roatemi,'  and  spina  bifida; 
but  on  Jione  of  these  subjects  do  we  find  any  very  interesting  or  pe- 
culiarly useful  remarks,:  luui.  we  shall  not  detain  the  >  reader. with 
minute  observnticcs. 
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Att.  ^^.'^ Practical  Observations  on  the  Cure  of  WwnJs  tiki  Vkets  on 
the  I^s  without  Resty  Wustrated  with  Cases.  By  Thomas  Whately^ 
*  Member  of  the  Corporation  tf  Surgeons  of  London.     8»a.     7/.  6(L 
Boards*     Cadell  and  Davks. 

Mr.  Whatcly'a  great  object  is  to  recommend  the  ffppHcation  of 
bandages ;  and,  by  their  assistance,'  he  thinks  ulcered  legs  may  be 
cured  without  rest,  or  tlie  ncoesaity  of  a  horizontal  posture.  The 
pressure,  however,  must  be  steady,  moderate,  and  uniform— of 
course  the  bandages  must  be  applied  by  the  surgeon  himself;  and 
very  minute  directions  are  given  For  this  part  of  the  management. 

As  the  principle  is  not  new,  so  we  can  perceive  little  novelty  19 
the  minuter  directions.  These  are  numerous  ;  but  the  greater  part^ 
though  useful,  is  trite  and  hacTtneyed*  On  the  whole,  we  perceive 
little  utility  in  this  treatise ;  and  cannot  find  a  class,  even  of  the  ear- 
liest students,  to  whom  it  is  likely  to  be  interesting  or  instructive* 
Our  author's  opimou/'  that  old  ulcers  may  very  often  be  safely 
healed,  is  very  dangerous.  Issues  are  not,  in  many  instances,  a  suf* 
ficient  substitute ;  and  the  worst  consequences  often  threaten,  which 
are  only  to  be  averted*  by  again  opening  the  ulcer. 


EDUCATION. 

A-RT.  36.*—"^  shoft  and  easy  Introduction  to  t%e  English  and  ItcHan 
Grammary  i^c.     By  G,  Ravizzotti,    Svo, 

M.  Ravizzotti,  in  cojoscquence  of  some  suggestions  from  others 
en  the  prolixity  and  great  price  of  his  Italian  nammar,  and  a  con*' 
viction  ifi  bis  own  mind  that  it  was  ratlier  too  vcluminous  for  younger 
scholars,  has  prepared  ^nd  sent  into  tbe  world  this  introductioa.  As 
the  reduction  of  size  i«  chiefly  effected  by  leaving  out  the  poetry, 
^c.  at  the  end  of  the  former  work^  without  any  material  alteration 
in  the  part  of  accidence,  we  repeat  of  this  what  we  said  of  that  at 
its  publication,  that  it  may  be  used  by  the  Italian  student  with  much 
advantage.  The  ruks  are  given  in  English,  translated  into  Itdian, 
in  order  to  familiarise  that  language  to  the  pupil  in  his  projgress  $ 
but  wc  wish  the  author  had  paid  more  attention  to  the  Enghsh,  as 
it  is  not  only  inek^ant,  but  frequently  ungrammatical. 

Art.  37--— JL/v  SaisonSf  pour  PEnfance,  Sfr.  The  Seasons^  for  the 
Use  of  Childhood  and  early  Touth  /  or,  /f  musing  Dialogues ^  moral  and 
instructing f  lelwern  a  Mother  and  her  Children,     By  the  Countess  dt 

Fauehecour.     i2mo,     Duljfu.     i8m. 

1  f 

This  is  the  productien  of  a  mother  asxiotts  for  the  instruction' 
of  her  children*  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  fbr  her  children  to 
bave  so  intelligent. a  parent ;  but  the  Seasons  w^  not  be  of  equal 
use  to  children  in  .general.  Every  mother  has  not  reflected  so  imich  ' 
as  the  countess  de  Fouchecour ;  and,  vrithout  mach.conconitant  tst^ 
planation,.  the  book  can  do  no  good  3  its  matter  is  muoh  «b«vejlbc 
comprehension  of  childhood  and  early  youtlvi  . 
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AlT*  3t.<— 7%f  .Juvdlih  Phiiarch }  eomtainmg  ^Aeitounts  t^ihe  ^.htt  tf 
CbiUryeB^  tmd  of  the  Infftncy  of  tlluiiriouj  MdH  ^ho  have  been  rv* 
fiiarkabk  fir  ibnr  tmrly  Pregrlu*  m  Knowie^fge*     Unto,     2tf  •  ^ 

AkT.  %^.^^FhUs  fa  fhe  MeHttgerle  and  the  Boiahlcdl  Gdrdm  tk  PdHs  .• 
eottiiiining  a  f^ie^  of  Natural  fi'uiofyy  fir  the  In/fruefhn  ofyoutig 
Pip^4w».     Fh/ik  the  F^Aich  bf  L.  F.  Jdufret.    t  ^o/a     i  tm.    4^. 

Art.  40. — The  Little  Hermitage,  tvtih  other  Tales,    limo.    2/*    Pbil- 

Art.  41. — Poetry  fir  ChtlJreru  'CbnsUtmg  of  shm  Pttcei,  td  Be  com- 
ndticd  to  MmUnty.  Selected  by  Lu^y  Jiitiiu  I  mo*  d#.  "Cd.  Phillips. 
1801. 

¥itc  vpltrttf^s  v«ry  well  a^pted  to  t^c  catoackies  of  cKildreti.  The 
Juvenile  Pluiarth  fcofitJftift  the  history  of  thirteen  remaf-kable  youmg' 
personages.  In  the  Visits  to  the  M^ogetie  «nd  the  BotanicftlOavdeii  «re 
tome,  very  pleasing  vJtfws  of  iinimated  ndftuire.  The  little  Henmitage 
tOmprises  three  botanical  «tori<^,  elucidates  many  teilhiW^al  terms^ 
^nd  ^developes  ifttoy  ^ra^hte  ^f  th«  jscienc^  of  gafdeMfng ;  and  thu 
irol^fne  of  pokrtiy  is  very  tiippily  selected.  Disputed  occasionally 
througli  these  pages  we  meet  with  a  number  of  valuablic  tetnark^ 
which  wdl  ihave  a  poWerfi^l  effect,  ob  the  moral  seatiments  of  the 
young  student. 

*  X!>f  w^jft  toportancc  is  birth  >  "Wtet  is  the  effect  of  riches  ? 
Tlic?y  dften  ddrtnipt  the  morals.  He  Who  4s  worthy;  he  who  is  honest 
sndHeite,  has  no  i\ecd  of  ancestors/     ^Ui}4  Plut,   p.  58. 

A  more  important  doctnnie,  to  such  chfldrtn  as  arc  iritended  to 
«(cel  in  wisdoih  and  virtue,  cannot  be  inculcated. 

.PbtTRY. 

A«.*r.  4^.— Tif/fj  of  Wonder  ;  ntfritteft  and  collected  By  M.  G.  Lfnahf 
Es)j.  'The  Second  Editidn.  8tn).  71.  Boards,  fiell.  1801. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  class  of  metaphysicians  to  define  the  precise 
causes  of  pleasure  which  we  often  see  existing  in  the  whimsical  minds 
dr^nianya---4o  faaddiou&is  wifji  when  he  has  once  d^paited  from  the 
'SimpUcity  of  nature,  and  so  fafrM»ful  afe  -tb^  joys  wliich  he  creates  to 
himself.  Amongst  tjie  mfiny^-preposterous  modes  of  dolight,  how- 
evcf,  ki  which  the  mind  seeks  for  gratification',  no  person  we  should 
think,  among  the  wtmchanted  and  'unenchanting  part  of  the  world^ 
would  express  a  desire  oif  becomii>g  a  raw-head-and-bloody-boaes — '» 
ahugbeartio  children,  and  "a  terror  to  their  nurses — an  alarmist  and 
frightener  of  infants  and  idiots — and,  ift  return,  the  pity  at  least,  If 
not  the  scorn,  of  the  wise  and  intelligent.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may 
appear  to  circles  and  societies  unenamoured  of  goblins  and  magic,' 
this  wild  hope  of  becoming  terrible  is  the  suktma  dclic'ue  of  several  of 
our  'fctlow-citizeus.  Instead  of  advancing  in  the  glorious  procMioa 
of  truth  and  science,  whose  beams  are  daily  gaining  strcnj^th  in  piir 
island,  they  turn  with  avidity  to  the  "errors  of  nations  left  far  be- 
lund  us  in  the  gloom  iind  darkness  of  barbarism,  and  are  actually, 
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10  the  nineteenth  century,  trantlatm^  works  from  the  nortliem  h(P 
guagesv  which,  in  the  sixteenth,  our  better-infonned  ancestorB  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  have  »eeii  written  in  ET>glrsh.  Whether  these 
horror-hunters  will  incorporate  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  sub- 
lime rapture  of  terrifying  on<  another,  or  to  cdnsult  in  what  manner 
they  may  still  more  effectually  terrify  their  readers,  we  cannot  say:  if 
they  should,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming*  that  the  author  of 
Talcs  of  Wonder  will  be  complimented  nenu  con.  with. the  president's 
chair. 

Tartareum  ills  manu  custodem  in  vincla  petivit, 
ipsius  a  solio  regis  traxitque  tremeptem.        Vilgil. 

♦  T^d  ^uote  from  the  volume  before  us  is  a  task  which  we  cannot 
impose  upon  ourselves.  When  Mr.  Lewis  sent  his  Monk  into  the 
'  wOrld,  we  .extracted  fr^m  it  a  be^lutiful  elegy  *  without  a  goblin  ; 
in;  the  present  performance  We  are  dejlied  the- power  ;  there  is  nothing 
but  fiendg.aad.ghpsts— all  is  hideous— aU  is  disgusting.  We  will  not 
therefore  transcribe  one  couplet ;  bi^t  a  jioU  is  at  the  service  of  our 
i;eaderB  :  and  if  the  superstition,  the  iilth  and  obscenity,  contained  ii^ 
i^,-  do  not  curdle  their  bloody  they  will  fare  better  than  we  have 
done.  It  will  show  tt>  what  a  depth  the  human  jnind  may  be  volun- 
tarily degraded.  .  -  ■  . 

*  I  once  reati  in  some  Gi^ecian  author^  whose  name  I  have  fox%- 
gotten,  the  story  which  suggested  to  me  the  outline  of  the  foregoing^ 
ballad.  It  was  as  foUows^— A  young  man  arriving  at  the  house  of 
e  friend  to  whose  daughter  he  was  betrothed,  was  informed  that  some 
weeks  had  passed  since  death  haddeprivet]  bini.of  his  intended  bride* 
N^'ve^  having  seen  her,  he  soon  reconciled  himself  to  her  loss,  espe- 
cially as,  during  his  stay  at  his  friend's  house,  a  young  lady  was  kind 
enough  to  visit  him  eveiy  niglit  in  his  chamberj^wherice  she  retireif 
at  day-break,  always  carrying. with  her  some  valuable  present  from 
her  lover.  This  intercourse  continued  till  accident  showed  the  young 
man  the  picture  of  his  decea&ed  bride^  and  he  recognised  with  horror 
the  features  of  his  nocturnal^  visitor.  The  young  lady's,  tomb  being 
opened,  he  found  in  it  the  various  presents  which  his  liberality  had 
licstowed  on  his  unknown  hiamordia.^  ".'p.  no.   . 

Art.  43  .^^Taks  of  Terror  f-  wiih  an-iniroduciory  Dudogtu.  8vo,  7/.  6dm 
:  *  :     Boards.     "Bt}!.  i8oi» 

We  hardly  know  what  opinion  to  form  of  the  author  of  these 
poems.  So^e  of  thetn  are  composed  with  so  serSous  an  air,  thatwe 
almost  suspefct  them  to  be  the  progeny  of  the  same  muse  who  san?, 
or  rather  screamed^  the  Tales  of  Wonder ;  whilst  others  arc  certainly 
wnttea^ii  badinant.  Be  the  poet  who  he  may,  his  church-yard  tdc 
28  a  most  admirable  burlesque  of  Mr.  Lewis's  Cloud  King.  If  we 
had  room  we  would  insert  it  at  length  ;  but  to  quarter  it  is  to  spoil 
it'.  We  will  however  give  our  readers  one  of  the  shortest  in  the 
volume,  and  that  is  rather  too  long  for  our  limits :  it  is  a  parody  on: 
MaM's  William  and  Margaret. 

»   Sceoiir  19ih  VoI.NcwArr.  p,  198'. 
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*  The  SCtTLLION-SMllTE;  o^,  Tt»  QARRBT-QOBLIN. 

**  Ah!  who  can  see,  and  soehig  not  admire^ 

Whenever  she  fi^a.  th?  p,Qt.  i4]}cuv  the  fire  I  ' 

Her  hands  outshine  die  $reiK  and  if^der  things  j; 

Her  eyes  are  blacker  thaii^  tliq  gqt,  ^e  bj;ingSr'' 

3us9&.-fONi. 

*  'Twas  at  the  hour  when  sober  cits 
Their  eyes  ia  slumber  glos^  ; 

In  bounced  Bett  Scullion's  greasy  gt^eti 
And  pinch'd  Tom  Ostlers  toes! 

'  Her  flesh  was  like  a  roasting  £^^>,         ' 

So  deadly  to  the  view. ; 
And  coal-black  was  her  smutty  h^nd 

That  held  her  apron  blue. 

*  So  shall  the  reddest  chops  appe^r^ 
When  life's  last  coal  ei^pires  ; 

Such  is  the  garb  that  eookis  must  wete^ 
When  death  has  quench'd  their  fires* 

*  Her  face  was  Kite  a.  raw  beef-steak. 
Just  ready  to  V  fried  ; 

Carrots  had  budded  on  her  cheel^^ 
And  beet-root's  crimson  pride. 

*  But  love  had,  like  the  fly-blbw"8  paver, 
DespoiPd  her  buxom,  hue ; 

The  fading  carrot  hft  her  cheek, 
She  died  at  twenty-two ! 

««  Awake!"'  she  erred,  **  Bet  Scullion  b?whl 

Come  from  her  garret,  hi^h.j^ 
Now  hear  the  maia,  for  whom  yo^  89Qm'd 

A  wedding-ring  to  buy. 

^  Thwis.tho  hour  when  scnHipg  ghioBtt 

Their  dtsh-tflouts  black  pesume^ 
And  goblin  cooks  asoctid  the  Itofit 

To  haunt  the  faithless  groom ! 

*<  Bethink  theo  of  thy  testep^o^ 

Thy  disregarded  oath, 
And  give  me  back  my  mutton  pies. 

And  give  me  back  my  brother 

^  How  coald  you  swear  my  sops  were  nice. 

And  yet  those  leps  fopsake? 
How  couki  you  stesd  my  earthen  dish. 

And  dai«  that  dish  to  break?  ' 
CaiT.  Rsv.  Vol.  34.  Jan.  1802.  I 
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<<  How  could  you  promise  lace  to  me. 

And  give  it  all  to  Nan? 
How  could  you  swear  my  goods  were  safe^ 

Yet  lose  ftiy  dripping  pan? 

*^  How  could  you  say  my  pouting  lip. 

With  purl  and  Hollands  vies? 
And  why  did  I,  sad  silly  fool. 

Believe  your  cursed  lies  ? 

«  Those  sopsy  alasl  no  more  are  nice! 

Those  lips  no  longer  pout! 
And  dark  and  cold's  the  kitchen  grate  I 

And  every  spark  is  out ! 

**  The  hungry  worm  my  master  is. 

His  cook  I  now  remain ; 
Cold  lasts  our  night,  till  that  last  morn 

Shall  raise  my  crust  again! 

^  The  kitchen  clock  has  wamM  me  hence, 

I've  other  fish  to  fiy; 
Low  in  her  grave,  thou  sneaking  cur, 

iBehold  Bett  Bouncer  lie  !"— 

*  The  morning  smiled,  the  stable  boys 

Their  ereasy  night-caps  dofiPd ; . 
Tom  Osller  scratcSi'd  his  aching  head. 

And  swearing  left  the  loft. 

^  He  hied  him  to  the  kitchen-grate. 

But,  ah!  no  Bett  was  there! 
He  stretch'd  him  on  the  hearth,  where  erst 

Poor  Betty  plied  her  care! 

<  And  thrice  he  sobb'd  Bett  Bouncer's  name, 

And  blew  his  nose  quite  sore^ 
Then  kid  his  cheek  on  the  cold  hob. 

And  horse  rubb'd  never  more !'     p.  1 1 1, 

Art. 44,— 7fl/«  of  the  DmU  from  the  original  Gihherisb of  Profets9r 
Lumfwit%9  S»  U»  S*  and  C,  A*  C*  in  the  University  of  Snoringberg* 
4/0.    4/.  6dL  tewe(L     Egerton.     1801. 

Of  the  sentiments  of  this  author  we  can  judge  more  decidedly  than 
of  the  foregoing — but  let  him  speak  for  himfefii. 

<  Should  the  ra?e  for  phantoms  (and  all  that  is  diabolically,  and 
agreeably  frightful)  have  entirely  subsided  in  this  country,  I  know 
not  how  I  shall  be  remunerated  for  Ihe  heavy  expense  i  have  been  at, 
in  purchasing  the  original  of  these  Tales  from  the  rider  of  a  Bohe-^ 
mian  cheesemonger.  If  this,  however,  does  not  prove  the  case,  (at 
I  trust  it  wiUiiot)  I  shall  be  horridly  disappointed  if  the  Tales  or 
THE  Pfivit.  4o  not  provt  terribly  entertaining  to  my  readers. 
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•   PRELUDIO. 

'    «  Now  Stay  thee,  sir  Pflgrim,  9nd  hear  my  tale^ 
I  crave  by  thy  holy  shells ! 
Sad  to  hear,  I  know,  is  a  tale  of  woe. 
And  sad  too  to  him  that  tells.'' 

"  Now  sady  very  Jike,  may  a  talc  of  woe 

Be  to  him  that  or  hears  or  tells. 
No  pilgrim  am  I,  but  a  Fishmonger, 

And  these  only  oyster  shells."  =  t 

**  No  matter— if  but  my  tale  of  woe 

To  hear  out  thou  art  willing; 
And  can'st  open  keep  thine  ears  and  thine  eyes. 

Do  but  stomp-Ill  give  thee  a  shitting." 

*<  Kind  sir,  not  an  oyster  I've  sold  to-day. 

And  so  sore  bj  want  I'm  accurst, 
Your  longest  tale  for  a  shilling  I'd  hear. 

And  for  two  I'd  hear  your  worst.** 

•*  Good  luck  to  thee,  brave  Fishmong-er,  • 

In  sale  of  thine  oysters  and  ling: 
None  ever  would  hear  a  tale  of  mine  out. 

But  I  gave  him  five  shiLling: 

'<  Now  down  on  thy  breech,  brave  Fisbmong-er; 

Perhaps  thou'st  had  a  long  walk  ?" 
The  Fishmonger  did  as  he  was  bid, 

And  the  stranger  began  to  talk!*     p.  5. 

The  ridipile  in  this  prelude  is  admirable,  and  the  burlesque  tales 
which,  follow  are  excellently  imagined :  if  the  pandaemonium  of 
terror-mongers  can  bear,  without  wincing,  a  few  such  floggings  as  this 
volume  contains,  we  shall  give  them  up  as  incorrigible. 

PRAMA. 

ART.45.— J^M/fiAr  Scdvoia;  off  the  Roman  PairioL     jin  Historical 
Drama.     By  W/H.  Ireland.     8w.     2s.  6d.     Badcock.     i8«i. 

The  expulsioQ  of  the  Tarqnins  from  Rome  by  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus,  for  the  violation  0/  Lucretia  by  Sextus,  is  a  story  well  known 
to  all  our  readers.  On  an  event  immediately  following  that  transac- 
tion the  author  has  founded  the  drama  before  us. 

Tarquin  applied  foi*  assistance  to  Porsenna,  king  of  Clusium,  to 
reinstate  him  in  the  possession  of  his  crown.  We  must  here  notice 
a  small  mistake  of  Mr.  Ireland,  who  calls  Porsenna  by  the  general 
name  of  king  of  Etruria,  instead  of  defining  him  to  be  king  of  the 
Clusini,  one  of  the  twelve  nations  of  Etruria.  In  the  second  consu- 
late of  Poplicola,  Rome  was  invested  by  Porsenna,  and  so  furious  an 
attack  made,  that  the  Etrurians  had  nearly  entered  the  city,  the  two 
consuls  being  wounded  and  carried  out  ot  the  battle. 

In.  the  third  consulate  of  Poplicola,  Titus  Lucretius,  the  brother 
of  Lucretia,  being  his  collegue,   the  Romans  were  defeated  and 

I  a 
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five  thousand  men  slain ;  at  this  penoMd  Mtttks  Scaevcla  formed  the 
bold  resolution  of  relieving  Rome,  by  entering  the  canip  of  the 
Clusini  and  killing  IPo^etiiAi :  in  l4ife  (esfeOifticfti  *^  l^k  <he«ign»  how* 
ever,  he  failed ;  tor»  instead  of  1^  ^vtgi  ht  wtaMM  ll^s  <6ecretary. 
The  magnanimity  exerdsM  ^kTo^h  k^  f^orsMsii^nd  ^tttollt,  on  the 
discovery,  leid  to  happy  con^JdjiiemeB  $  f6r  %hty  wsire  *«!Hick  with 
admiration  of  each  othet'^  Virtnev  €md  tkto  tmn  -n Aiens  -doniiuded  a 
peace. 

We  do  not  think  Mr.  Ivdand'-s  ipifrtfdrmtfhce  entitled  46  ^mtth  com- 
mendation. An  old  story  thfOiMn  kite  bkak  'venc  WiU  ofDt  be  very 
entertaining,  unless  the  sentiments  be  strongs,  the  diction  ^irited, 
and  the  incidents  bold  and  unexpecteil.  This  is  not  tlie  -oase  in  th^ 
present  drama — ^the  author  is  always  languid,  frequently  obscure. 
From  a  number  of  instances  oJF  the  latter  -defect,  we  will  select  one. 
Cloclia  asserts,  ^ 

*  Mutius,  I  seid  •my  Aith  i^n  biy  heart.' 

The  best  excuse  we  can  makt  Tor  these  ^  tmp£  caytors^  in,  that  Mr. 
Ireland  did  not  take  time  to  consider  what  he  was  writing.  We 
certainly  do  not  understand  l!hehi. 

Art.  46.— JE/fcfi&a  ;  or^  the  Woman  of  Shunm.  A  hevj  saCred  Oratom 
rso.  Written  by  Thomas  Hull,  of  the  7%edtre'Rof^I 'Cogent-Garden^ 
Set  to  Music  ^yl^r.Arhofd.     8w.     *w.    K]ltttB«th<oito.     rtoi. 

It  will  not  do  to  bring  wotfks  of  this  mature  to  the  tefl|t  t>f  criti- 
cism. They  are  gpnerauy  a  mixture  of  a  small  portiion  of  Scripture, 
with  a  great  deal  of  rhodomontade  of  the  authoPs  own  ;  but,  as  they 
are  oiily  vehicles  for  nrnsic,  we  'liidst^even^  tkt-th^m  p^ 

NOVELS. 

Art.  47. — The   Welshmanf     a   Remanee.      By  William  Earle^  jun, 
j^  Vols,     1 2 mo.     16s,  sewed.    ISarle  iiiiJ  Hemet.     1801. 

This  romance  is  a  most  perfect  jiimble  of  absurdities,  a  hodge-podge 
of  unmixable  ingredients.  "We  have  a  convent  of  nuns  presented 
to  us  the  day  after  we  had  paAeifl  from  «  Druid,  and  »nch  a  Druid 
too — fOne  who  was  acquairfted  whh  the  CathoHc  -Aoc^trinc  of  ^pfurgav 
tory.  It  is  a  pity  tliat  Willialm  Earle,  jnn.  Iiad  not  penri^d  <th* 
History  of  England  used  by  whoolmistresses  an€  governesses,  lit*' 
fore  he  verf^ured  to  write  on  the  subject  himdellF.  Me  would  there 
have  found  that  Suetonhis  PanKnus  extirpated  the  Drnida,  by  itwtst- 
ing  them  in  their  own  fires,  more  thai»  a  thotrsand  yesfrs  bfcmrt  thfc 
birth  of  either  Edward  I.  or  prhrce  Llewdlin.  We  carmot  t)!fet  a 
better  excuse  for  him  than  the  apology  winch  %e  ;put8  iirto  tht 
mouth  of  one  of  his  chararters. 

*  I  wish  I  could  entertain  you  better  in  unfoAding  my  ideas  ;•— I  am 
but  an  uninformed  3rouHi,  without  t4ie  power  -of  fhdboric ;  and 
crowding  my  thoughts,  rapid  as  they  cross  me^  without  8ta(iying 
what  I  am  going  to  say.*   Vol.  ii.  r.  121. 
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tt  4l  M^  ftdwerer  in  our  power,  to  ofibr  ^  gtsod  aft  «^ol<jgy  fM- 
wnc  other  parts  of  the  work.  The  narration  of  Madoc'fc  behatfett^ 
to-Gnoifi'ea  on  the  oeuch  k  certainly  too  lihidinena:  and  the  same 
epithet  win  almost  equally  apply  itself  to  the  diflereat  descriptions 
c^  £mma  and  Athena.  We  really  wonder  that  the  relatives*  to 
wliom  t&e  novel  is  dediosted,  had  not  forbidden  the  young  man  from 
xnaking  jBUch  ideas  public — they,  assttredly^  are  not  becoming  in  a 
«tripling  who  has  *  scarcely  seen  his  twentieth  year/  any  more  than 
arc  the  loose  thoughts  on  marriage  scattered  throngh  the  volumes. 
When  we  give  ^so  the  following  confusion  tH  lenses ^  &c.  as  a  sample 
of  the  language,  the  reader  wul  be  satisfied  that  Mr.  EarleV/wn* 
wotrM  sot  nave  suffered  if  the  romance  xii  the  Welshman  bad  neter 
htch  printed. 

<  A  ▼ictory  over  tfce  English  was  «ot  to  be  gained  but  v^ith  the 
loss  "of  vany  lives  $  many  widows  tint  went  wives  to  bed  would  rise 
with  the  next  morning's  sun,  and  many  that  had  parents  shall  be 
«r{Aaned ;  the  flaming  sword  of  war  shall  c«t  ^hovt  the  days  of  the 
braYC^  aod  the  blood  oi  Britons  shall  clot  their  parent  earth.'  VoL  u 

AaT.  ^.^^ Mysterious   PrienisiiiP i    a  Tak.     2  J^ols.     ilmo.     8«, 
sewed.     Bane  and  Hemet. 

Tlie  nrtnous  and  imiooeDt  actions  of  two  rural  families  in  Devon- 
shire,  whose  re^ective  masters  are  with  their  regiment  in  America, 
are  the  subject  matter  of  this  novel.  It  contains  no  one  incident 
that  has  not  been  many  times  represented  in  other  lyorks  of  this  na- 
ture ;  yet  it  may  be  perused  with  pleasure  by  persons  fond  of  noveT- 
reeding ;  for,  generafly  speaking,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  find  fault 
withy  vnless  it  be  the  £olly  of  the  catastrophe.  William  Bennet 
must,  forsooth,  turn  out  in  the  end  to  be  a  lord,  by  the  hackneyed 
method  of  bei^g  changed  at  nurse;  without  the  probability  of  be- 
coming  better  by  the  practice  of  one  additional  virtue,  or  in  any 
other  wise,  as  far  as  we  see,  being  an  iota  more  respectable. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 

A&^.  49^  ^^  Remarks  m  the  Character    of   Richard  the  Third;  m 
flof^dly  Ca6kesmd  Kemhk.     %vo*     is.  6d.     Parsons.     l8oi* 

*  The  two  winter  theatres  being  announced  to  open  with  the  tra- 
gedy of  Richard  the  Third,  naturally  gave  rise  to  an  idea  of  com- 
petition. The  writer  of  these  pages  hein^  entirely  unacquainted  with 
anr  performer  off  the  stage,  must  certainly  be  considered  an  impartial 
judge.'     p.  3. 

There  are  two  positions  laid  down,  which  at  least  appear  to  us  to 
be  doubtful.  Why  must  competition  be  the  necessary  consequence 
of  two  theatres  playif^  the  same  piece  ?  Or  why  must  a  man,  because 
he  is  impartial,  be  a  judge  of  what  he  pretends  to  write  oipon  ?  In 
vef^  to  the  firsts  we  should  hope  that  two  bodies  of  men  of  liberal 
sentiment  would  not  envy  t>ne  another  when  both  are  so  bountifully* 
protected,  wtmld  not  *  let  their  eye  be  evil  because  the  public  are 
good :'  and  to  tfic  second  wc  must  say,  after  reading  ^this  pamjihlet 
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through^  that  we  question  much  the  author's  judgement^  and  morehiM 
impamality. 

Art.. JO.' — Kemhle  and  Cooke :  or^  a  Critical  Review  of  a  Pamphlet 
fuhlished  under  the  *Title  of  *  Remarks  on  the  Character  of  Richard 
the  Thirds  as  played  by  Cooke  and  Kemhle'  With  other  Critical  Re^ 
marks  on  the  Performatices  of  these  tivo  Gentlemen.  8vo.  ix.  6</- 
Wcstley.     1801. 

This  pamphlet,  in  answer  to  the  former  article,  is  written  with  so 
much  warmth  and  spirit,  that  we  can  hardly  question  its  being  the 
production  of  one  of  Mr.  Kemble's  intimate  friends.  The  author 
must  forgive  us  for  distrusting  him  when  he  says  he  does  not  know 
that  gentleman.  So  much  earnestness  would  hardly  be  employed, 
we  thmjc,  for  a  stranger.  If  it  really  be  so,  Mr.  Kemble  is  much 
obliged  to  liim.  In  the  first  part  of  his  review  the  writer  deserves 
considerable  reprehension  :  his  eagerness  to  vindicate  his  friend  makes 
him  forget  that  manners  make  the  man,  and  he  descends  almost  ta 
scurrility ;  but,  as  he  goes  on,  this  abuse  ceases,  and  his  hmguage 
becomes  more  moderate.  At  the  conclusion  are  made  a  great  many- 
pertinent  observations  in  reply  to  the  author  of  *  Remarks,'  .which 
evince  a,  great  share  of  critical  ability,  and  which  we  hope  have  con* 
▼inced  his  adversary  of  the  impropriety  of  his  publication. 

A%r.  ^i^'-^yfn  historical  ^ndpraetieal  Essay  on  the  Culture  and  Com' 
merce  of  Tobacco,  By  ffilliam  Taiham.  Svo.  6s.  Boards.  Vcmor 
and  "Rood,     1801. 

Our  author,  who  has  long  resided  in  Virginia,  gives  a  particular 
account  of  the  cultivation  of  the  tobacco-plant,  and  its  management, 
in  a  commercial  view  ;  and  traces  the  various  alterations  in  the  de- 
mand which  fashion  or  political  interests  have  occasioned.  It  is  by 
no  means  evident  that  this  plant  is  indigenous  in  the  new  world  ;  and, 
in  'every  vestige  which  history  has  left,  it  appears  to  be  cultivated  in 
*veiy  part  of  America.  If  any  portion  of  the  new  continent  can 
claim  it  as  its  own,  the  Windward  Islands  or  South  America  will  be 
found  to  merit  the  distinction.  To  the  history  we  have  no  important 
additions ;  culture,  management,  package,  exportation,  &c.  of  to- 
bacco, are  detailed  with  minuteness,  and  apparently  with  truth.  The 
cultivation  and  the  exportation  are  gradually  declining.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  much  useful  information  in  this 
volume,  detailed  with  accuracy  and  perspicuity. 

Art.  52. — jf  Letter y  humbly  addressed  to  the  most  Rev,  and  Right  Rev. 

the  yfrchbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England.     %vo.     Cob- 

bett  and  Morgan.     1801. 

This  letter  is  an  offspring  of  the  Porcupine  press.  It  points  out 
to  the  bishops  a  truth  too  well  known,  that '  some  of  the  clergy  are 
become  most  notorious  schismatics ;'  for  when  a  minister  ot  the 
ch\irch  ofificiates  in  any  place  of  public  worship,  independent  on  epi*' 
•copal  jurisdiction,  he  officiates  in  schism.  This  is  justly  called  a 
malum  in  se;  and  the  bishops  arc  requested  to  suspend  the  delinquents. 
To  this  we  can  have  no  objection  ;  but  vrhcn  the  writer  would  pre* 
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dude  the  use  of  the  church  liturgy  by  any  one  who  is  not  of  the 
church,  we  cannot  see  any  possible  good  purpose  such  intolerance 
would  produce.  By  using  the  church  liturgy,  the  sectaries  not  only 
give  a  testimony  to  its  excellence,  but  prepare  their  hearers  for  a 
better  union  with  the  establishment.  The  abuse  of  the  act  of  tolera- 
tion is  ridiculous :  let  the  church  be  maintained  if  the  legislature 
please;  but  let  not  those  who  differ  from  it,  and  follow  their  own 
ways  of  worship,  be  injured.  If  Gospel  preaching  by  illiterate  per- 
sons be  become  a  grievance,  it  may  easily  be  removed  by  the  more 
earnest  preaching  of  the  bishops  and  their  clergy.  Let  zeal  be  op- 
posed by  zeal ;  and  the  state  will  receive  no  injury  if  it  prevent  only 
religious  polemics  from  acta  of  public  outrage  against  each  other. 
We  applaud  highly  the  attempt  to  afford  the  poor  better  accommo- 
dation in  the  body  of  the  church ;  but  the  evident  drift  of  the'  letter, 
to  tighten  the  strings  of  the  church  instri^ment,  and  to  infringe,  on 
the  act  of  toleration,  will,  we  trust,  meet  with  no  encouragement. 

AaT.  53. — The  Lifr  of  *********  Esq.  with  the  Circumstance  xff  his 
Conversion^  under  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  at  Providence  Chapel^ 
in  London.  Being  a  Testimonial  of  unmerited  free  Graccy  and  the  So- 
vereignty of  God  In  the  Choice  of  ms  elect  People.  Written  by  himself 
%vo.    is.     Priestly.     1801. 

•♦*♦*♦**•  esq.  the  son  of  an  old-clothesman  in  Mon mouth-street, 
was  apprenticed  to  a  chimney-sweeper,  which  occupation  he  left  for 
that  of  a  pickpocket.  The  methodist-meetings  afforded  him  practice; 
but,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  he  was  arrested  by  the  energies' 
of  die  preacher,  and  instantaneously  converted.  It  was  difficult  at 
first  to  reconcile  his  practice  to  his  new  faith ;  but  a  due  considera- 
tion that  he  was  now  one  of  the  Lord's  elect  got  the  better  of  his  car- 
aal  and  natural  scruples,  and  he  continued  the  devotee  and  the  pick- 
pocket till  he  had  amassed  a  sufhcient  sum  to  take  the  business  and 
house  of  a  pawnbroker.  His  faith  he  here  retained  $  the  dangerous 
employment  of  a  pickpocket  gave  way  to  one  more  lucrative,  in 
which  he  assiduously  exercised  every  knavish  trick,  covering  them 
with  the  consoling  thought,  that  however  foully  he  might  "act  he 
never  could  iinally  fall  from  grace.  His  business  so  prospered,  that 
he  soon  acquired  a  sufRciency  to  purchase  an  estate,  and  to  become  a 
magistrate  for  the  county,  in  which  capacity,  as  in  every  other,  whe^ 
ther  of  brother,  father,  husband,  tradesman,  he  showed  himself  devoid 
equally  of  honesty,  virtue,  ajid  Christian  charity,  but  full  of  tlie  ap- 
pearance and  cant  of  religion.  That  such  a  character  might  exist  we 
cannot  doubt ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  associate  .  Calvinism  with 
such  villany.  The  life  here  presented  is  a  caricature  gf  the  princi- 
ples of  that  sect,  and  in  this  point  of  view  it  may  be  usefully  pre- 
sented to  those  Calvinistic  tradesmen  who  are  in  dianger  of  palliating 
their  vices  Ijy  their  religious  professions — to  such  as  are  tricking, 
over-reaching,  morose,  canting,  intolerant,  uncharitable.  On  the  ' 
other  hand*  an  equally  strong  caricature  may  be  drawn  of  the  mere 
iporal  man,  with  a  better  education,  who  is  constant  to  his  church, 
but  as  strongly  attached  to  playhouses^  masquerades,  balla,  routs, 
bathing-places,  dinners,  and  the  whole  routine  of  idk  amusements. 
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AnT.  j^^^Tie  Iktteetop  of  Quackery  ;  or,  Analy^M  of  MtAeah  PIA^ 
hiofilMt,  FoUticat,  DtamaiUp  and  Lifaraty  JmfoiMm*  By^  Ji^bm 
Corry*     8v9.     4^.  Boards^     Hunt.     i8k>K. 

To  bring  empiricifim  of  smj  description  under  tic  lasli  of  ridicule. 
li  one  mode  of  establishioig  tbe  credit  of  legiticn^te  science ;  therefore 
He  that  laughs  successfully  at  quackery  deserves  tjbie  thanks  of  society.. 
We  can  by  no  means,  however,  allow  Mr.  Cony  to  deserve  the  title 
he  has  assumed  to  himself.  A  man  must  be  profoundly  read  both  ii^ 
^oks  and  men  before  he  can  become  an  ^  analyser  of  medicaU  philo> 
SDphical,  political,  dram^ic,  and  literary'  q[ierit  ^  or  know  "what  19- 
*  imposture'  in  these  branches,  and  what  is  not.  The  work  before 
us  is  no  more  than  a  set  of  flippant  animadversions^  son^time^  wdK 
and  sometimes  ill  directed* 

Art.  55. — The  Force  of  Contrast f  or  ^uotationsy  accomp(mte4  ^ttb. 
Remarks^  suhrmtted  to  the  Coruideration  of  all  who  have  intereitedt 
iliemieioei  in  what  bai  been  calkd  the  Mhgd^n  Controvetsy*  9ii4». 
6d.    CadelloA^Davie^.     i8oe. 

TThe  Silag;doQian  controversy  is^^  we  understand,  and  we  ^re  happy 
to  hear  it,  at  an  end,  by  the  reconciliation  of  the  parties,  and  tne 
t^storation  of  the  curate  to  his  charge.  The  intent  of  this  work  16 
to  injure  the  character  of  the  curate,  and  to  convict  him  guilty  of 
^various  misrepresentations  and  false  assertions.  As  to  several  o^ 
tlie  charges  here  adduced,  we  can  upon  a  very  slight  exaaiioatioa. 
pronounce  him  innocent,  and  easily  conceire  that  he  may  have  brought: 
forward  some  points  without  sumcient  information:  but  we  can  b^p 
no  means  allow  that  a  clciwman,  defending  himself  from  a  very  se- 
vere attack  urged  against  him  by  powerful  antagonists,  is  to  be  heU 
up  to  the  world  in  tlie  light  which  would  be  most  agreeable  to  th» 
wishes  of  this  nameless  pamphleteer.  The  question  is  now  at  rest  s 
May  the  parties  on  both  sides  act  up  to  their  profession,  and  forgive  I 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

For  want  of  room,  we  are  obliged  to  postpone  our  Reply  to  Dr.. 
Montucci's  *  Answer*  to  the  conductors  of  the  Critical  Review,  re- 
specting Chinese  Literature,  until  next  month,  whenat  will  most  ccr-^ 
tainly  appear. 
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Art.  I. — Outline  of  the  Mineralogy  of  the  Scottish  Llesj  with 
Mineralogical  Observations  made  in  different  Parts  of  the  Afain^ 
land  of  Scotlandy  and  Dissertations  upon  Peat  and  Kelp.  By 
Robert  Jameson.    2  Vols.  ^to.  il.iis.  6d.  Boards.    White. 

Since  the  celebrated  Swedish  chemist  Bergman  instituted, 
in  1782,  the  new  and  precise  principles  of  mineralogy  which 
have  since  been  received  in  all  European  countries,  the  progress 
of  this  important  science  has  been  surprisingly  rapid.  Yet,  in 
England,  zoology  and  the  fashionable  study  01  botany  continue 
to  attract  more  attention,  Und  the  students  of  mineralogy  are 
comparatively  few.  This  science  is  here  also  rather  theoretical 
than  practical ;  rather  derived  from  specimens  in  cabinets,  than 
from  bborious  travels  and  acute  observation  of  the  substances  in 
their  native  positions,  and  with  their  original  aiBnities  and  gra- 
dations. This  circumstance  is  truly  surprising,  when  we  consi- 
der the  variety  of  practical  volumes  which  have  been  published  on 
the  continent ;  while  Great-Britain  has  been  distinguished,  from 
remote  ages,  by  its  mines  of  tin,  and  its  whole  manufactures  and 
prosperity  rest  upon  those  of  coal  j  not  to  mention  that  its 
monarch  is  possessed  of  celebrated  mines  in  Germany.  But 
as  mineralogy  is  a  far  more  difficult  science  than  zoology  or 
botany,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  it  should  be  the  last  in  the 
progression  of  the  three  natural  kingdoms ;  and,  when  the  two 
tonxier  shaH  have  been  exhausted  and  dismissed^  it  will  probably 
succeed  them  in  the  general  estimation. 

To  point  out  the  great  importance  of  mineralogy  in  most 
other  scientific  pursuits,  or  as  a  great  mean  of  national  wealth 
and  prosperity,  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  The  advantages 
which  Russia,  Austria,  Saxony,  and  many  other  countries,  de- 
rive from  their  native  mines  of  the  precious  metals  are  univer- 
sally acknowledged ;  and,  far  from  tending  to  discourage  agri- 
coltuie  or  manufactures^  the  discovery  of  a  mine  has  stimulated 
every  ^cies  of  industry.  Superficial  inqjuirers  have  how- 
ever argued,  from  the  example  of  Spainj  that  mines  are  de- 
structiye  of  national  prosperity.    This  19  a  m^^  prejudice  and 
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vulgar  "error  5  for,  if  it  were  not  for  the  minc$,  Spain  (so  much 
degraded  by  other  radical  causes)  WQuld  long  since  have  vanish- 
ed from  the  list  of  European  kingdoms.  Mr.  Townsend,  in  his 
Travels,  «nd  even  the  Spanish  writers  themselves,  have  pointed 
out  the  real  causes  of  the  degradation  of  that  kingdom,  'which 
have  not  the  smallest  connexion  with  the  mines  or  with  precious 
petals.  The  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  which  has  an- 
nihilated all  mental  energy,  the  prejudices  of  the  numerous  no- 
bles against  industry,  the  traveling  flocks  of  sheep  which  de- 
populate the  country)  the  want  of  farms  and  farm-houses, 
^hile  thie  peasants  five  in  distant  villages,  &c.  &c.  are  all  native 
radical  causes- of  decay,  and  if  the  Spaniards  had  well«regu- 
hited  laws  and  customs,  and  a  tenlperate  share  of  English  free- 
dom, the  mines  of  Perii  would,  like  our  commerce,  only  sup- 
ply acLditional  stimulants  and  rewards  to  industry.  Besides,  the 
example  is  not  applicable ;  fqr,  even  if  distant  colonial  mines 
were  prejudicial  to  a  state,  the  argument  cannot  apply  to  native 
mines,  which  we  knew,  from  so  many  practical  instances,  to  be 
of  supeiiative  advantage. 

In  a  more  private  point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  stu- 
dious men,  and  connoisseurs  in  genera],  do  not  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  mineralogy,  the  principles  of  which  are  of  easy  acqui- 
sition. The,  specimens  also  not  only  are  unperishable,  but  may 
be  inspected  at  all  times  in  their  native  state,  and  are  within  the 
purchase  of  a  moderate  income.  Shells  only  please  the  eye,  and 
are  adapted  to  female  amusement.  Insects  soon  decay,  and 
larger  animals  require  great  space  and  expense.  A  dry  herbal 
is  little  pleasing,  and  plants  cannot  be  studied  at  all  seasons.* 
Yet  zoology  and  botany  may  be  studied  from  prints,  while  it  is 
impossible  to  delineate  or  colour  a  mineral  with  any  near  ap- 
proach to  nature  ;  and  the  texture  and  weight,  which  are  most 
essential  considerations,  cannot  be  represented.  Hence  the 
study  o(  mineralogy  must  be  attended  by  specimens,  and  a  small 
Collection  supply  the  want  of  prints.  It  is  impossible  to 
,  understand  numerous  passages  of  history  and  of  the  classics, 
not  to  mention  treatises  on  the  arts  of  architecture  and  sculpture, 
and  books  of  travels,  without  some  skill  in  mineraloey.  The 
mistakes  arising  from  ignorance  of  this  science  are  infinite;  and 
'we  have  seen  the  obelisks  of  Egypt  pronounced  to  be  formed  of 
an  artificial  compound  by  trav-^lers  otherwise  respectable,  who 
did  not  know  that  there ^are  vast  chains  of  mountains  of  red 
granite !  To  travelers  in  general  we  must  recom^nend  this 
science  as  indispensable;  for  their  lAistakes  are  sometimes  as 
gross  as  if  they  called  a  tiger  an  elephant,  or  a  willow  an  oak. 
.  If  they  possess  a  small  tincture  or  rather  tinge  of  the  science^ 
it  is  derived  from  the  writings  of  sir  John  Hill,  wheat  works 
arc  now  as  much  antiquated  as  those  of  IParacelsus  in  chemis- 
iry.  Mr.Kirwan's  Eienients  should  be  studied  by  every  travetefi 
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wbo  means  to  describe  ancient  ecUfices^  or  even  the  common 
features  of  a  country. 

The  worl^  now  before  us  has  the  a4vsmtage  of  being  founded 
on  modem  principle3»  'and  is  in  other  respects  deserving  of 
considcnUe  apprcuiation.  But  the  a:uthor'»  8el£-ijnportance> 
which  is  too  apparent  in  the  rapid  sufficiency  of  many  of  his 
decisions)  has  kd  him  to  publish  in  two  thin  quarto  volumes 
what  might  have  appeared  in  an  octavo ;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
work  is  a  mere  re-publication  of  his  own  treatise  on  the  Shet- 
hnd  Isles,  printed  some  years  ago.  This  is  unfair,  as  the  pur* 
chaser  not  only  must  pay  a  great  price  for  a  little  informatio;!^ 
but  must  again  buy  what  he  probably  before  possessed.  If  the 
author  had  sedulously  endeavoured  to  stop  the  sale  of  his  work> 
and  injure  his  own  reputation^  he  could  not  have  acted  in  a  mor^ 
effectual  manner. 

The  preface  is  in  the  following  terms. 

<  I  undertook  the  journeysy  of  which  I  now  presume  to  lay  thp 
notes  before  the  publicy  in  order  to  acquire,  from  actual  observation* 
a  knowledge  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  Scottish  Isles. 

^  I  have  chosen  the  form  oi  a  journal,  because  I  wished  to  convey 
the  information  I  had  gleaned  in  the  style  of  detailed  observation', 
and  in  that  order  which  the  appearance  of  the  country  naturally  sug* 
gested.  But>  in  adoptlnor  this  form,  I  am  anxious  to  caution  the 
reader  against  ei^pecting  tnat  entertainment,  and  kind  of  informa- 
tion, ij^hich  form  the  ground-work  of  the  many  journals  through  the 
moxe  interesting  parts  of  our  island.  If  any  one  shall  find  this  Out- 
line of  the  mineralogy  of  these  countries  deficient  in  incident,  in 
episodes  and  stories,  and  in  descriptions  of  picturesque  and  romantic 
scenery;  let  him  recollect,  that  to  indulge  in  such  descriptions  was 
incompatible  with  the  design  of  this  work.  I  do  not  despise  those 
ornaments;  and  I  hope  that  I  have  not  heen  insensible  to  the  emo- 
tions which  naturally  arise  from  the  rehired  and  striking  scenes  which 
often  burst  upon  me  in  the  unfrequented  tracts  which  my  pursuits 
led  me  to  explore  :  but  I  have  thought  it  foreign  to  my  purpose  to 
^trude  these  throgs  upon  the  public. 

*  Another,  resolution  I  had  formed  to  myself,  and  which  partly 
indeed  led  me  to  choose  the  form  of  a  journal,  was,  to  shun  the  fas* 
dnatiBg  evil  of  speculation  and  hypothesis,  which  mars  all  faithful 
observation.  It  would  ill  suit  my  talents  to  venture  upon  deep  ^^- 
culation,  were  I  inclined ;  and  perhaps  the  state  of  mineralogical 
knowledge  forbids  it.  It  is  a  fitter  task  for  me  to  record  faithfully 
what  I  have  myself  examined,  and  to  give  a  fair  report  of  the  mate- 
rials which  were  collected,  than  to  expose  myscli,  by  the  form  or 
arrangement  of  the  work,  to  the  danger  of  having  the  facts  twisted 
and  p^erverted  by  hypothesis,  the  rage  for  which  is  as  remarkable  iu 
this  as  in  the  other  sciences. 

<  While,  in  mineralogical  pursuits*,  there  is  much  to  interest  a 
philosophical  mind,  the  object  of  true  value  is  its  appHcation  ta 
-economical. purposes.  I  fear  that  the  theories  of  the  forma^m  of 
the  earth/  interesting  as  they  are,  qftep  jmligad  ^%  miadj  and  p<9r« 
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tert  the  understanding  ;  and  those  who  yield  to  them  become  so  in* 
Tolved  in  delusive  speculations,  so  blind  to  fact  and  experience^ 
that»  like  Archimedes,  they  And  but  one  thing  wanting  to  raise 
worlds. 

<  Of  the  utility  of  this  science^ there  can  be  no  question;  more 
{Mtfticttlarly  when  it  is  freed  from  the  vague  sAppositions  of  the 
theorist*  It  is  a  ground-work,  without  which  the  observations  of 
ib«  g^ologist^  and  tne  labours  of  the  miner,  will  ever  be  uncertain^ 
and  of  little  utility.  It  is  a  science,  the  cultivation  of  which  will 
raise  a  country  to  importance,  by  excitingr  new  sources  of  industry* 
even  in  situations  where  the  labours  of  the  husbandman  will  be  em- 
ployed in  vain.  But,  though  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  impor- 
tance of  every  thing  in  mineralogy  is  in  proportion  to  its  accuracy,  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  represent  these  notes  as  a  complete  ac* 
c6tint  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  countries  of  which  they  treat— I  give 
them  to  the  public  as  an  imperfect  outline.  The  mineralogical  hit- 
tory  of  a  country  is  to  be  accomplished  only  by  studying  at  leisure 
all  the  yarieties  and  disposition  of  the  strata  and  veins,  and  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  mountains  and  valleys :  an  investigation  which  the 

.  utmost  care,  in  a  rapid  survey,*  must  leave  in  many  particulars  im- 
perfect, especially  when  the  mineralo^st  is  perplexed  with  the  dif<- 
nculttes  of  traveling  among  unfrequented  islands. 

<  I  have  in  this,  as  in  a  former  work,  separated  the  particular  ac- 
count of  the  strata  and  veins  from  that  of  the  particular  fossils ;  as 
the  common  method  of  conjoining  them  appears  often  to  lead  to 
confusion,  and  can  never  be  sufficiently  correct.  In  describing  the 
fossils,  the  method  and  nomenclature  of  the^  best  mineralogists  haa 
been  followed.  The  chemical  characters,  which  form  even  the 
foundation  of  many  mineralogical  systems,  I  have  seldom  employed  ; 
from  a  conviction  that  the  chemical  part  of  mineralogy,  notwith* 
standing  the  late  improvements  in  the  art  of  analysis^  is  stHl  to  be 
considered  as  imperfect.  We  have  only  to  observe  the  contradictory 
results  obtained  by  the  best  chemists  in  decomposing  the  same  fossiP, 
to  be  convinced  that  the  analysis  of  the  present  day,  although  ^much 
improved  since  the  time  of  Bergnoan,  is  still  of  no  very  great  utility 
in  mineralogy. 

*  The  drawings  of  scenery,  and  the  mineralogical  plans,  which 
accompany  this  work,  were  executed  by  the  elegant  pencil  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Charles  Bell.  In  the  views  of  scenery,  he  has  happily 
expressed  the  different  characters  which  the  rooks  assume*  from  the 
effects  of  the  weather-— a  circumstance  which  renders  them  the  moir 
valuable.  The  mineralogical  plans  are  of  much  consequence  in  c^'  • 
cidating  several  curious  facts,  which  otherwise  would  with  difficulty 
have  been  understood.  These  engravings  are  not  to  be  judged  of 
rs  picturesque  representations ;  they  were  not  intended  as  ornaments^ 
nor  were  they  selected  as  being  tiie  most  beautiful — the  design  being 
to  mark  the  characteristic  feature*  of  the  scene,  not  as  a  limdseape» 
but  as  a  mineralogical  delineation.*    Vol.  i»    p.  v. 

*  T^s  expression  of  the  weather  is  a  whimsical  eflbrt  of  Mf« 
Jameion^s  imagination.  If  he  mean  that  the  plates  look  weather- 
heatei^  we  have  no  objection. 
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'  In  an  introduction,  oar  author  gives  eome  account  of  Werner's 
system  of  rocks,  the  most  difficult  branch  of  mineralogy,  parti- 
cularly so  far  as  concerns  keralite  or  petrosilex,  grunstein,  amyg- 
daloYd,  trap,  and  basalt.  But  Mr.  Jameson  shows  a  wodFul 
penury  of  language  when  he  divides  rocks  into  *  primary,  trans'^ 
iiiofij  and  stratified.'  This  poor  substantive  transiiicn  is,  tnrough- 
out  the  book,  pressed  into  the  service  of  an  adjective,  as  if  Mr, 
Jameson  did  not  know  that  transitive  is  an  English  word ! 

Lehman  first  divided  rocks  into  primary  and  secondary  j 
Werner  added  tlie  transitive,  volcanic,  and  alluviaL  Of  all  tnc 
provinces  of  the  three  natural  kingdoms,  the  study  of  rocks  is 
the  most  difficult  \  and  we  should  rejoice  to  see  an  ample  com« 
pilation  on  the  subject.  Metals,  salts,  inflammables,  gems^ 
&c.  &c.  are  sufficiently  known  \  but  the  study  of  the  grandest 
features  of  nature  is  still  in  its  infanc][,  though  the  Alps  have 
been  ably  described  by  de  Saussure* 

'  The  primitive  strata  are  the  following :  granite,  gneiss, tnjcaceous 
shistus  \Hhistut'\i  ardesia,  sienite,  porphyry^  primitiTe  limestone,  pri- 
mitiTc  greenstone,  greenstone  shiatus,  serpentine,  quartz,  pitchstone* 
and  topaz  rock.  Granite  is  considered  by  Werner  as  the  fundamen- 
tal rock,  or  that  upon  which  all  others  are  laid,  and  it  is  but  very 
rarely  that  it  alternates  with  other  rocks.  It  is  disposed  in  layers  or 
strata,  which  are  often  enormously  thick,  and  frequently  horizontal, 
and  extend  thus  for  many  miles  through  a  whole  .chain  of  mountains. 
All  the  other  primary  strata  alternate  with  each  other,  but  never  with 
the  transition  or  stratified  reeks.  The  greenstone,  wacken,  and  pitch* 
ttone,  are  the  only  exceptions,  the  two  first  being  common  to  the^ 
three  first-mentioned  formations,  but  ^e  pitchstone  only  to  the  pri- 
narvy  and  stratified,  or  flotzgeburge. 

*  The  trant'uioni  or  uehergangsgeburgey  comprehend  all  those  rocksy 
the  lowermost  strata  of  which  contain  few  or  no  petrifactions: 
in  the  higher  they  are  more  abundant ;  but  only  petrifactions,  the 
originals  of  which  no  longer  exist.  These  mountains  al^o  abound  in 
metallic  veins  and  in  grottoes.  Those  of  Antiparos,  Crete,  &c.  ar^ 
in  this  kind  of  rock,  as  are  the  Harts  metalliferous  mountains,  and 
those  of  Derbyshire.  They  seem  to  have  been  formed  after  the  pri- 
mitive, and  earlier  than  the  stratified  (Jlot^geburge)  rock.  The 
strata  of  this  formation  are  the  following :  grawacken,  grawacken 
slate,  sandstone,  some  species  of  ardesia,  greenstone,  mandelstone, 
limestone,  and  Dr.  Reuss  conjectures  that  some  species  of  sienite  and 
porphyry  may  belone  to  this  class  of  rocks. 

«  The  stratified £not%gehurge)  appear  to  have  been  formed  after  the 
transition  rocKS.  They  consist  of  sandstone,  limestpne,  argillite,  with 
numerous  petrifactions ;  also  basalt,  shistose  porphyry,  pitchstone, 
greenstone,  wacken,  and  the  various  coal  strata. 

<  From  the  ^iew  of  these  three  formations,  we  observe  that  the 
•|;reenstone  and  wacken  occur  in  every  one  of  them ;  but  the  basalt 
U  peculiar  to  t)ie  stratified  rocks. 

*  The  "volcanic  comprehend  the  various  stony  substances'  altered 
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by  action- of  fire :  these  «re»  )am>  paoiice,  volcanic  asKeBt  and  volca- 

BIC  toff. 

*  The  albviai  consist  of  ^raveU  sand^  clayy  &&  and  are  the  debiia 
^  the  other  strata.'     VoL  i.     p.  xv. 

This  greenstone  for  grunstein  is  agam  an  error  of  ridictrlonk 
iind  constant  recurrence.  The  German  is  better;  and  Mr. 
Jameson  might  as  well  put  red-stone  for  ruby.  .    ' 

The  remainder  of  the  introduction  we  shall  transcribe,  as  it 
is  an  abstract  of  the  whole  book,  and  may  give  our  readers  such 
^  general  view.as  we  should  ourselves  have  compiled. 

*  PuiMART  Rocks* 

<  Groiif/^,— This  rock  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  Scottish 
isles,  it  beiDff  found  only  in  the  isle  of  Arran,  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  MuU  called  Ross,  and  in  the  Shetland  islands..  Upon  the 
main  land,  however,  I  observed  it  forming  mountains  in  Sutherland^ 
ahire  ;  a  considerable  part  of  the  county  of  Aberdeenshire  seems  to 
be  formed  of  it ;  and  also  the  lofty  mountain  of  Cruachan,  upon  the 
west  coast.  Granite  veins  are  pretty  frequent  in  several  of  the 
islands,  as  in  Arran,  where  they  traverse  the  common  granite,  and 
in  Coll,  Tiree,  Rona,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  &c.  where 
'  they  traverse  micaceous  shistus,  gneiss,  or  hornblende  sla^e.  Upon 
fChc  mainland,  in  the  route  fromBernera  to  F^th,  the  granite  veina 
9at  extremely  common. 

*  Gum/.—- This  rock  I  observed  in  CoU,  Tiree,  Rasay,  Rona,  iti 
the  Shetland  islands,  and  in  several  places  upon  the  mainland  of 
Scotland ;  in  particular,  it  forms  the  summit  of  the  high  motintaia 
called  Ben  Lomond.  It  sometimes  alternates  with  micaceous  shistus 
and  hornblende  rock,  and  it  is  traversed  by  granite  veins,  as  is  th/Q 
cale  in  Coll,  Rcma,  &c. 

*  Micaceous  Shistus. — This  rock  forn>8  a  portion  of  the  isles  of 
Arran,  Bute,  and  Mull;  it  is  just  to  be  observed  in  Coll,  but  a  very 
considerable  extent  of  the  Shetland  islands  are  [iV]  composed  of  it.  In 
ihe  mainland  it  appears  to  extend  through  the  whole  district  of 
Cowrd,  and  to  the  <;xtremity  of  the  isthmus  of  Can  tyre,  and  in  all 
the  country  from  Bemera  to  Dunkeld  ;  and  from  Dunkeld  to  Loch 
Xiomopd  by  Inveraray,  the  micaceous  shistus  is  the  prevalent  rock* 
Upon  the  east  coast  it  is  frequent  among  the  other  primary  strata. 
It  alternates  with  shistose  quartz  in  the  island  of  Mull,  and  with 
hornblende  and  gneiss  in  the  island  of  Coll ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
in  several  places  passing  to  ardesia,  and  it  is  traversed  by  granite 
veins,  "^nd  has  pieces  of  granite  inclosed  in  it. 

*  v^r^/rii/i.-— Primitive  argillaceous  shistus.  This  irock  occurs  in 
Arran,  Bute,  Isla,  Jura,  Easdale,  and  SeiU  In  Isla  there  is  a  species 
jof  it  which  contains  pieces  of  granite,  which,  however,  seem  to  have 
•been  formed  at  the  same  time  with  the  ardesia.  In  Easdale,  Seil, 
Sute,  and  Arran,  it  is 'quarried  for  economical  purposes  (  but  the 
slate  of  Easdale  is  by  far  the  best. 

^  SUmkr-^h  vwk  marly  allied  to  si^iU  Kcms  W  ibrm  the  cnug 
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of  Ailsa;  it  also  fqnns  part  of  the  island  of  Arran,  and  the  loftj 
CuUm  mountains  in  tTie  islsmd  of  Skye. 

*  Porphyry i — I  ob8erve4  fjaffmcqts  of  porphyry  .amonff  the  gra- 
nite mountains  in  the  island  of  Arran,  which  is  prohably  of  primitive 
formation;  and  the  porphyry,  which  forms  so  considerable  a  part  of 
the  hill  of  Glamoscard  in  okye,  seems  to  be  of  primitive  forma- ^ 
tion. 

*  Prhnilive  lAtmstone^  or  AJarhk. — ^This  rock  occurs  in  vertic^ 
strata  at  I-columb-kiUy  also  in  the  island  of  Tine,  and  in  sevena 
parts  of  the  mainland.  I  observed  it  alternating  with  primary  rocks^ 
particulariy  at  Portsoy,  where  it  is  in  vertical  strata,  and  akemateB 
with  talcaceous  shistus  and  serpentine. 

*  Prhnit'roe  Gnemtoru.^^l  have  not  met  with  this  rock  in  any  part 
of  Scotland  excepting  in  the  island  of  Islay,  yet  I  think  it  very  pro- 
l>able  that  a  careful  examination  may  discover  it  in  many  pli|pes. 

*  ^fr/tf/wfiB^.— There  are  no  strata  of  this  rock  in  the  HebridetL 
nor  the  Orkney  islands ;  but  in  Shetland  it  forms  extensive  hills,  and 
there  it  seems  evidently  to  be  of  primitive  formation.  At  the  inter- 
esting spot,  Portsoy,  there  are  great  vertical  strata  of  serpentine 
alternating  with  marble,  talcaceous,  and  hornblende  shistus. 

*  ^art%. — In  the  islands  of,  Isla  and  Jura  there  are  mountains  of 
^nular  quartz,  and  it  is  there  to  be  observed  alternating  with  and 
passing  into  micaceous  shistus.  In  the  isle  of  Coll  there  are  also 
considerable  rocks  of  granular  quartz.  In  the  island  of  Tirie  I  ob- 
served the  rare  appearance  of  a  vein  of  granular  quartz  traversing 
strata  of  micaceous  shistus  and  hornblende  slat^e.  In  Caithness  thip 
mountain  of  Scaraban  is  composed  of  quartz  ;  and  at  Portsoy  there 
is  a  hill  which  affords  shistose  quartz.  In  many  places  veins  of  quartz 
ftre  to  be  observed  traversing  the  primary  strata,  and  in  the  island  of 
Bute  there  is  a  quartz  vein  which  presents  appearances  irrecpncile- 
able  with  the  Plutonic  theory. 

*  Piichsiom. — ^The  only  species  of  this  stone  which  I  have  ever 
seen,  tbat  may  be  considered  as  primary,  is  that  upon  the  hill  of 
Glamoscard  in  the  island  of  "Bkye.  It  tnere  seems  to  alternate  with 
porphyry,  but  of  this  I  am  not  yet  certain.  In  the  island  of  Arran 
there  are  appearances  of  pitchstone  in  the  focm  of  veins  traversing  the 
gpanice  ;  but  as  all  veins  are  of  an  after-formation  to  the  rocks  whic& 
they  traverse,  this  cannot  be  reckoned  equally  old  with  the  granite^ 
or  other  primitive  rocks. 

•Transitiom  Rocks  (Uelergangsgelurg$).     " 

*  Grawacken. — ^This  is  a  rare  rock  in  the  districts  through  wKich 
I  passed.  The  only  appearance  I  ever  noticed  was  a  small  portion 
lying  on  ardesia  in  the  island  of  Seil. 

*  Greenstone.-^TYit  greenstone  of  the  island  of  Mull  appears  to 
belong  to  this  formation,  as  it  is  found  near  to  limestone  that  con- 
tains belemnites. 

'  Z,mtf//anf.— This  species  is  found  in  the  island  of  MuD,  and  con- 
taiirt  in  it  comu  Ammonis  and  bdemnites  \  hence  I  reckon  it  to  belong  - 
to  the  transition  rocks. 
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*  Stratified  Rocks  (Flot%gehurge). 

*  Sandstone^ — Of  this  I  observed  tteo  kinds>  the  siliceous  smd  si% 
gillaceous.  ' 

<  The  sfliccous  does  not  frequently  occur.  The  sandstone  of  the 
island  of  Rume  approaches  nearly'  to  this  kind  ;  and  in  the  Orkney 
islands  there  are  strata  of  siliceous  sandstone  that  alternate  with  ar- 
piUaceous  sandstone.  Argillaceous  sandstone  forms  the  Cumbray 
idandS)  the  south  extremities  of  Bute  and  Arran  ;  and  it  also  ap* 
pears  in  the  islands  of  Seil,  Mull,  Eigg>  Skye,  Rasay,  and  Scalpa. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  Orkney  islands  are  composed  of  argilla- 
ceous sandstone  ;  but  it  forms  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Shetland 
islands.  It  also  skirts  the  east  coast  of  Scotland^  from  the  Pentland 
Frith  to  the^  small  fishing-town  called  Buckie  ;  and  again  this  sand* 
^tone  makes  its  appearance  near  to  Aberdeen ^  and  continues  along  the 
Bhore  all  th^  way  to  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

<  Limestone.^  In  the  island  of  Arran  there  are  considerable  strata 
of  limestone,  which  is  covered  by  argillaceoussandstone;  and  in  some 
places  the  limestone  and  sandstone  alternate*  In  the  Orkneys  lime- 
atone  is  to  be  observed  covered  by  sandstone,  and  even  traversed  by 
veins  of  sandstone. 

*  jirgtlftte  with  numerous  shells  is  found  in  the  island  of  Arran,  and 
in  the  island  of  Eigg. 

«  Basat. — ^This  rock,  which,  as  we  have  before  observed,  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  flotzgeburge,  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  Scotland, 
either  in  strata  or  in  veins.  I  observed  •  it  disposed  in  strata  in  the 
island  of  Seil,  at  Oban,  in  the  islands  of  Mull,  Eigg^  Canna,  and 
Skye  ;  und  these  strata  either  alternate  with  argillaceous  sandstone, 
wacken,  or  greenstone.  Frequently  also  veins  of  basalt  traverse 
^  these  strata. 

*  Biualt  Vdtu. — ^These  veins  are  extremely  common  in  most  of  the 
Hebrides,  but  are  rarely  to  be  observed  in  the  Shetland  or  Orkney 
islands.  I  observed  them  traversing  eraiiite,  giieiss,  micaceous  shifr- 
tus,  sienite,  porphyry,  hornblende  slate,  sandstone,  and  limestone. 
In  the  island  of  Arran  there  are  several  very  remarkable  veins  which 
arc  partly  formed  of  basalt.  Thus  in  Glencloy  there  is  a  vein,  ^tr*. 
▼ersing  clay  porphyry),  which  is  composed  of  basalt  in  the  niiadle, 
but  upon  one  side  is  sandstone  breccia,  and  on  the  other  is  ham 
•iliceous  sandstone.  At  Tormore,  upon  the  west  side  of  the  island 
of  An'an,  there  are  several  other  very  rpnarkable  veins  partly  formed 
of  basalt. 

<  BataU  Tuff. — I  observed  this  rock  at  Dumbarton  castle,,  and  14 
the  islands  of  li^ull  and  Canna»  where  it  always  accompanies  rocks 
of  trap  formation.  In  the  island  of  Canna  it  is  remar^bie  for  having 
pieces  of  wood  inclosed. 

*  -Pf^cArfwii.— This  curious  fossil  is  found  very  frequently  in  the 
island  of  Arran,  but  generally  in  the  form  of  veins.  These  veins 
traverse  the  common  argillaceous  sandstone,  and  are  often  of  great 
inacrnitude.  It  is  also  disposed  in  stratified  veins  alone  with  other 
■ubstancet  at  Tormore  in  Arran.  In  the  island  of  MuU  it  seems  to 
lie  bctweei^  sandstoae  and  basalt  \  bu(  in  Eigg  it  forms  coasiderablq 
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>emf  traTcrsing  basalt.  This  fossil,  which  was  before  considered  at 
very  rare,  is  thus  shown  not  to  be  so  uncommon ;  and  I  have  lately 
kamed  that  it  has  been  observed  in  veins  traversing  sandstone  in  Mor- 
▼en,  and  in  veins  traversing  basalt  at  Ardnamurchan. 

*  Greetufone.^The  country  between  the  primary  strata  at  Dunkeld* 
and  the  banks  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  presents  many  appearances,  of 
flotz  greenstone;  and  in  the  same  tract  there  is  also  wacken  of  a 
f  imilar  formation. 

*  Cmi/.-— In  the  island  of  Arran  there  is  a  stratum  of  blind  coal  in^ 
c^sed  in  sandstone.  In  Mull,  £igg,  Canna,  Skye,  it  is  observed 
always  stratified  with  basalt  or  wacken. 

*  Volcanic  Rocks  *  have  never  been  discovered  in  Scotland.   - 
'Alluvial. —  Of   these  there  are  examples  in    the  Highland 

valleys,  where  the  d6bris  from  the  mountains  are  deposited  in  beds  and 
covered  by  heath.  The  great  banks  of  sand,  and  the  immense  bedi 
ofpeat  which  we  find  sometimes  alternating  with  beds  of  clay-or  sand, 
are  of  this  kind.*     VoL  i.     p.  xviii. 

The  account  of  Arran  the  author  before  published  with  his 
Shetland  Islands;  and  it  here,  by  the  help  of  very  loose  printing, 
occupies  half  the  first  volume  !  We  refer  our  readers  to  our  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Jameson's  former  publication  (Vol.  28,  p.  24,  New 
Arr.).  Werner  is  not  a  man  of  classical  learning;  and  hi$ 
syenite  is  erroneously  taken  from  Pliny,  with  whom  it  merely 
and  solely  implies  red  granite.  We  know  not  whence  our  aii»» 
thor  has  taken  the  unclassica)  term  shistus^  instead  of  schistus^ 
whose  very  essence  and  sound  he  thus  destroys.  . 

The  mineralogy  of  Arran  is  followed  by  that  of  Bute,  Isla 
(Hay),  Jura,  and  Mull.  Our  author  did  not  visit  StafEi,  and 
has  not  even  seen  the  exterior  western  chain  from  Lewis  to 
Bernera !  Hence  we  may  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  general 
title  of  the  book  which  has  been  thus  hastily  obtruded  upon  the 
public,  as  if  the  author  were  impatient  to  communicate  his 
great  discoveries! 

As  our  readers  will  not  he  so  sanguine  in  their  admiration^ 
we  sh^l  content  ourselves  with  extracting  the  short  account  of 
two  little  isles,  and  return  to  the  second  volume  at  some  fu- 
ture opportunity. 

*  SEIL. — This  island,  about  three  miles  long,  and  two  miles 
broady  is  separated  from  the  island  of  Easdale  by  a  strait  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  broad,  and  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  pass,  over  which, 
fi  bridge  has  been  thrown.  The  island  is  in  general  flat,  yet  not 
without  hills,  from  the  highest  of  which  we  have  a  pleasant  view  of 
the  many  small  isles  scattered  over  the  ocean,  with  the  distant  moun- 
tains of  Mull  and  Jura. 

<  The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  composed  of  rocks  of  primitive 
. ,  ■  ■     ■   I  I  ■ -  ■  ^      »■'  I  1. 1  . 

*  ^  Of  the  jpKudo-^oIcanic  rocks,  triitch  are  different  species  of  rocks  Ibat  have 
been  exposed  to  accidental  fire,  we  have  instances  in  Fit'eshire^  Upon  the  shorn 
between  Dysnrt  and  Easter  Weinyss  I  picked  up  several  fine  specimens  of  porccUa- 
aite,  whicii  seems  to  be  the  clay  that  accompanies  the  coal  aUere|i)^|0^,  »• 
laasMi  of  scoria  and  cbarcoil  itili  adhered  to  iu'  ^ 
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fotl|iati6ii»  an4  thtfse  are  tnioacfouft  ah&ttis  aftd  ifttle^.  Bandtic 
▼eras  are  alto  very  frequent)  traversing  both  kinds  of  strata ;  and^ 
where  the  stratified  matter  is  hashed  away*  or  has  fallen  -down  by 
decomposition,  the  perpendicular  veinft  appear  ofteti  like  basaltic 
(SraigSy  andy  at  first  sight,  may  be  taken  for  strata*  Considerable 
veins  of  quartz  are  also  to  be  observed  traversing  the  primary  strata 
Bpon  the  south  and  east  shores  of  the  island ;  and,  near  to  the 
•outhem  extremity,  I  observed  a  vein  of  quartz  which  contained  a 
quantity  of  iron  pyrites,  but  apparently  too  sm^  to  be  of  any  im* 
tK>rtance. 

<  Besides  these  primary  strata,  I  observed,  upon  scvend  parts  of 
the  island,  small  portions  of  the  transition  (nebergangsgeburge)  and 
flotic  rocks  (flotxgeburge).  Near  to  Mr.  Campbcu's  house  I  ob« 
Served  the  ardesia  covered  by  grsuwacken,  and  both  apparency 
traversed  with  th^  same  basalt  vein,  which  le^ds  us  to  suppose  that 
they  weire  formed  at  the  same  time  ;  and,  in  support  of  this,  I  may 
mention,  that  German  mineralogists  have  observed  these  rocks  to 
altecnate.  Upon  the  side  of  the  island  opposite  to  Casdale,  we  have 
an  appearance  of  -flotz  strata.  Immediately  upon  the  shore,  I  ob- 
served red-coloured  argillaceous  sandstone,  stratified  with  sandstone 
breccia  and  basalt,  and  the  whole  traversed  with  'basaltic  veins. 
There  arc  also  quarries  of  ardesia  tegularis  ih  some  parts  of  tht 
island.  Bat  the  principal  attention  of  the  proprietors  is  turned  te 
the  island  of  £asdale,  where  the  slate  has  hitherto  been  found  in 
great  quantity. 

<  £  ASD  AL£.*^This  island  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  of  the 
same  breadth,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  having  afforded  the  best  and 
greatest  quantity  of  ardesia  tegularis  of  any  part  of  equal  extent 
in  Great-Britain.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  island  is  com* 
posed  of  ardesia  tegularis,  and  this  is  traversed  by  basalt  'veins* 
The  ardesia,  where  in  contact  with  the  basalt,  is  useless,  being 
shivery,  and  breaking  into  small  pieces,  unfit  for  the  making^ 
slates :  it  is  also  equally  bad  where  veins  of  quartz  or  limestone 
occur. 

*  The  island  is  now  cut  very  low,  excepting  a  small  portion  at  tht 
flouth  eftd ;  and  levels  have  been  made  out  to  the  sea,  to  carry  off 
the  rain  water.  As  the  mater  j>art  of  the  island  is  now  upon  a  level 
with  the  sea,  it  is  plain  that  che  raising  of  slates  must  be  abandonedt 
or  continue  to  be  worked,  at  a  considerable  expense,  by  means  of  ttOf 
chinery;  which  would  probably  be  a  bad  plan,  when  we  consider  the 
extent  and  excellence  of  the  rival  quarries  at  Ballyhulish.  The  most 
judicious  arrangement  would  certainly  be,  to  open  more  extensive 
quarries  in  the  neighbouring  isles  of  Luing  and  Scil,  where,  in  all 

robability,  after  the  ground  is  properly  cleared,  good  slates  may 
e  found.  * 

*  The  ardesia  in  this  island  was  first  quarried  about  one  hundred 
years  ago,  but  was  for  a  long  time  of  little  importance,  as  sand* 
stone  flag  and  tiles  were  generally  used  for  roofing  houses.  As  the 
use  of  slates  became  more  prevalent,  the  quarries  were  enlarged ; 
and  the  present  managers  having  obtained  a  very  favorable  kase, 
these  quarries  have  been  wrought  to  so  great  an  extent,  that 
5,cxDO,oco  slates  are  annually  sliipped  from  this  island.  The  number 
of  workmen  is  at  present  about  300 ;  and  they  are  divided  into  quar* 
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xierB  «fid  day-kboureiPB.  The  qotrnen  are  paid  aanually  at  a  certain 
xate  for  every  thousand  slates :  from  lod.  to  15  J*  I  believe,  as  their 
work  has  been  attended  with  more  or  less  difficulty.  The  day-la« 
Iwarers  are  employed  at  the  company's  expense  in  opening  new  quar« 
riesy  and  have  from  lod.  to  u.  a  day.'     VoL  i.     p.  192. 
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We  have  already  observed  that  Mr.  AUwood  derivea  die 
names  of  all  the  Grecian  deities,  heroes,  and  chiefs*  from  the 
Ammonian  radicaiis  of  Mr.'  Bryant  $  or  elements  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  latter  scholar,  vt^ere  in  common  use  among  the 
descendents  of  Qius  the  son  of  Ham;  many  of  which  may  be 
supposed  to  ^have  constituted  a  part  of  the  primitive  vocabulary 
of  man  anterior  to  the  partition  of  lands,  or  the  confusion  of 
to>pgues  at  Babd ;  and  die  greater  part  of  which  referred  to  the 
idolatrous  rttcs  cultivated  among  diat  ingenious  but  reprobate 
peopie>  upon  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  the  sun,  the 
ark,  and  the  serpent.  The  adoration  of  the  sun  he  supposes  to 
have  commenced  first  of  all;  shortly  afterwards  that  ox  the  sffk> 
as  the  wonderful  vessel  in  whose  capacious  womb  a  remnant  of 
man  and  beast  were  preserved  on  the  bosom  ol  the  mighty  deep^ 
while  every  animal  around  them  was  doomed  to  utter  destrue- 
tton;  6r  as  a  type  of  Noah  himself  the  great  progenitor  of  man* 
kind)  and  the  inspiration  he  displayed  in  the  construction  of 
suck  a  machine,  and  the  prediction  of  «uch  a  deluge; — to 
which  two  sources  of  idolatry  speedily  succeeded  the  worship 
of  the  serpent  I  who;  from  the  coruscation  of  his  scales,  ai^ 
more  especially  when  curled  up  tn  the  figure  of  a  circle,  was 
an  apt  emblem  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  surrounding  care  and  pro- 
tection of  the  supreme  £)eky  himself.  Thus  far  we  have  no 
objection:  we  will  admit  that  the  sun  might  have  been  termed 
among  the  Babylonians  Ur,  Or,  or  On ;  that  Noah  might  have 
been  indiscriminately  denominated  Noe,  Nous,  Xuth^  or  Thath  \  that 
the  vessel  he  constructed  may  have  been  equally  styled  erech^ 
fneny  bout  or  but^  bar,  hip  or  theb\  and  that  the  name  for  the 
serpent  was  Ob  or  Oub.  We  feel  no  dlfiiculty  in  deriving  the 
names  and  worship  of  many  of  the  Grecian  gods  and  heroes 
from  these  and  other  elements  of  the  same  kind;  but  much  is 
.  nevertheless  highly  questionable — scarcely  plausible  enough  to 
iitMish  a  probability  and -we  can  by  no  means  allow  of  the  de«^ 
duction  contended  for  by  Mr.  Bryant,  and  now  advanced  in 
lAany  respects  to  a  still  greater  extent  by  Mr.  All  wood,  that 
.ehe  names  of  all  the  earHer  heroes,  legislators,  and  chiefs  of 
E^c  and  Greece^  are  aUegorical,  and  dxeir  )]i9toiiet  entire^ 
Wttloua.  DigitzedbvGoogle  • 
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And  first,  as  to  the  questionable  source  of  several  of  the  etr* 

Biologies  here  contended  for.    Erechtheus  is  said  to  be  nothing 

-more  than  a  compound  of  Erech^Tboth^  or  Thotb  of  the  erech  or 

art  I  consequently  ErechtKeus  was  in  reality  Noah  himself,  and 

the  entire  story  related  of  him  is  fabulous.     Demeter  (^i}f*^'>f^p) 

.is  Da  (the  Chaldaic  paiticle  for  the),  and  Meter  (Mijri^f)  the 

Greek  term  for  mother—of  course  therefore  the  mother,  a  title 

by  way  of  pre-^minepce  bestowed  upon  the  ark  under  a  female 

type,  as  the  substante  whose  womb  at  one  time  contained  all 

animated  nature.     Consequently,   again,  Demeter^  or  Venus 

•who  was  thus  denominated,  had  no  real  existence,  and  the 

fable  of  her  rising  from  the  ocean  and  being  the  mother  pf  gods 

-  and  men,  is  easily  accounted  for.    Danaiis  is  the  same  particle 

Da  and  Naus  (Nau;)  a  ship,  or  Noah  under  the  form  of  a  ship. 

Danaiis  had,  therefore,  no  real  existence  otherwise  than  as 

Nosdi  himself. 

That  Erechtheus  is  a  Babylonian  compound  of  Erech  and 
*rhoth,  the  Taautes  of  Sanchoniathon,    is  highly   probable* 
Erech,  however,  is  not  the  common  term  for  the  ark  in  the 
Hebrew  Pentateuch,  but  (Hlin)  Thebag  whence,  probablyy  the 
Thebes  of  Egypt,  and  several  other  countries,  each  of  which, 
thus  interpreted,  becomes   a  *  city  of  the  arkJ    Occasionally^ 
'  however,  among  the  Hebrew  commentators,  we  meet  with  the ' 
term  Erech ^  and  in  i  Sam.  vi.  8.  the 'ark  itself  is  designated 
by  a  similar  word  (P*1M),  which,  in  the  Alexandrine  MS. 
is  translated  (Apyo;)  Argos^^  But  admitting  this,  we  have  no 
reason  to  conclude  that  there  never  wa«  any  other  Erechtheus 
than  Noah  himself;  that  the  first  colony  of  Cuthites  who  left 
the  land  of  Goshen  under  the  appellation  of  Erechtbeidse  were 
merely  so  denominated  from  their  idolatrous   attachment  to 
arkite  worship;  and  that  they  were  not  conducted,  consistently 
with  the  records  of  Herodotus  •  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  by  a 
leader  of  this  verv  name;  or  that  there  never  was  a  person  of 
the  same  name  who  was  the  first  or  one  of  the  first  kings  of 
Attica,  any  more  than,  in  the  event  of  a  general  destruction  of 
written  records,  future  ages  might  conclude  that  we  never  had 
a  prince  Henry  upon  the  throne  of  England — and  that  the 
whole  history  relating  to  every  prince  of  this  name  is  a  mere 
tradition  referable  to  Noah,  because  the  name  of  Henry  is  also 
deducible  from  the  same  source,   and  among  the   northern 
nations  of  Europe  is  still  pronounced  Eric  and  Ericus. 

Dametermay  unquestionably  be  derived  as  above;  andtheChal- 
da'ic  (K*T)  da  mav  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  Teutonic 
particles  die,  das^  dbe,  the;  but  the  latter  part  of  the  word,  "meter, 
is  not  attempted  by  Mr.  Allwood  to  be  derived  from  the  same 
fountain:  and  if  we  admit  this  unbounded,  latitude  of  deducing 
terms  partly  from  one  language  and  partly  from  another,  there 
h  scarcely  any  interpreution  that  might  not  be  ^signed  to.al-^ 
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uwist  every  irord  wc  meet  with.  Wc  have  the  same  objection 
to  Danaiisy  ^ich  can  only  be  translated  ^  the  ship'  (Da-Nav;% . 
as  a  comDound  of  two  separate  tongues^  Mr.  Allwood  would 
find  a  dimculty  in  applying  the  same  interpretation  to  Dagon; 
for  here  the  particle  appears  to  be  of  no  uso:  and  if  On  be  the 
pzimitive  name  of  the  sun  or  supreme  deity,  it  may  mean  God 
the  fisb^  or  ^  God  in  the  semblance  of  a  &h;'  the  woxAJish  in 
the  Hebrew  being  (3*1)  Dag.  We  are  in  general  not  much  at- 
tached to  the  etymologies  of  Mr.  Whiter;  yet^  with  respect  to 
his  origin  of  Dameter,  there  ie  an  equal  degree  cf  ingenuitjr 
with  that  of  the  author  before  us,  if  not  of  probability. 
Ajdam,  according  to  Josephus,  is  derived  ifrom  (nD"1K)  Adamah^ 
red  earthy  '  because  (says  he)  the  true  virgin  earth,  such  as  that 
whence  Adam  was  formed,  is  of  this  hue/  Without  comment- 
ing upon  the  reason  here  assigned,  Mr.  Whiter  conjectures  diat 
&R,  Hebrew  language  had  originally,  the  word  (0*7)  Dam  as  a 
radical  for  earth\  and  hence  deduces  Dameter  from  Dam-meter, 
or  mctber-earth*  Thert  can  be  no  doubt,  for  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Grecian  historians  upon  the  subject,  that  Venus, 
Ceres,  and  Fij,  Terra  or  the  Earthy  were  all  the  same  divinity 
under  different  characters;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  litle 
Ai;y.4^f  or  Damater,  the  mother,  xar  f Jo;^T;y,  or  fnother-earth^ 
was  far  more  frequently  applied  to  this  deity  under  the  charac- 
ter of  Terra,  or  the  Earth,  than  under  either  0/  the  others. 
lience  LucretiiM  DeRer.  Nat.  V.J819,  as  well  as  in  a  variety  of 
odier  places: 

'  Quare  etiam  atque  etlam  niafrrnum  nomen  adepta 
Terra  tenet  meriio,  quoniam  genus  ipsa  creavit 
Hnmanum,  atque  animal  prope  certo  tempore  fudit 
Omne,  quod  in  magnis  bacchatur  montibu'  passim, 
Aeriasque  simul  vohicres  variantibu'  formis.' 

And  perhaps  the  Persians  may  derive  their  term  for  the  earth 
(floml)  .  ^^  from  the  same  element.    But  to  retiyra  to^Mrl 

AUwood." 

*  It  is  an  additional  argument  (savd  he)  in  favour  of  the  samesvp- 

fosition,  that  the  Tiieuth  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Taautus  of  the 
hcenicians,  and  the  Teutates  of  the  Celtx,  were  deities  most  as* 
suredly  borrowed  from  Thoth  of*  tlie  Chaldecs.  All  these  nations 
were  entirely  devoted  to  the  same  system  of  idolatrous  worship :  but 
this  apostasy  from  the  true  God  had  its  first  commencement  in  the 
plain  of  Babylonia;  and  Thoth  vi^as  a  title  of  the  presiding  deity  of 
that  region.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  this  Thoth  is  likewise 
described  as  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  writing. 

*  From  all  these  circumstances  I  would  conclude,  that  hierogly« 
]>hical  inscriptions  were  first  introduced  into  practice,  while  as  yet 
the  favourite  scheme  of  Ammonian  idolatry  was  in  a  flourishing  state  % 

"  wUIe  the  Cuthitcs  aud  thtur  adherents  were  assembled  in  oue  i^oici- 
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tudincrad  nutaa  around  tke  same  standard;  and  before  tke  dispertm 
pompeUed  them  to  transport  to  oth^r  climes  their  ci^stoms,  iaveaf 
tions,  -and  implements  of  superstition. 

<  Among  other  discctveries  attributed  to  Thoth  was  the  culture 
of  the  vine*.  And  in  this  respect  his  histoiy  agrees  precisely  with 
that  of  the  patriarch  Noah. "  "  He,"  it  is  said,  "  began  to  be  a 
iusbandman,  and  he  planted  a  vmcyard  f ."  He  was  certainly  the 
first  who  applied" hhn self  to  agriculture  after  the  flood;  and  this,  in 
the  language  of  tradition,  would  be  described  as  an  invention;  for 
the  «ra  of  the  deluge  was  properly,  in  a  mythological  sense,  the 
commencement  of  time.  Hence  it  appears  that  Thoth  wai  only  a 
Mcred  title  conferred  upon  this  illustrious  person,  when  he  was  bo* 
soured  by  his  posterity  with  an  idolatrous  veneration.  And  it  it 
thus  far,  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  analagous  with  Zeuth.  The 
noble  and  useful  discoveries  attributed  to  the  deity  distinguished  by 
thia  name  are  oply  so  many  testimonies  of  gratitude  and  respect  fof 
the  benefits  accruingfrom  his  reputed  inspiration. 

«  That  the  teiin  Thoth  or  Theuth  has  certainly  some  relation  to 
Noah,  may  be  further  collected  frotai  its  composition  with  Erech. 
This  latter  word  signiBes  an  ark^  or  emphatically,  in  a  traditional 
sense,  "  the  Arky^  and  the  compound  Eosydsv^  is  literally  Erech- 
Theuth,  <*  the  Jrk  of  ThetabJ*  BUt  it  t&e  term  Theuth  be  of 
Chaldaic  original,  no  less  so  are  all  its  compounds,  Prometlieue ;(» 
Menestheus^,  Hippothous||,  Erechtheus,  ^c.  so  far  at  least  as 
this  radical  is  concerned;  and  there  is  much  curious  and  valuable  io* 
formation  annexed  to  the  analysis  of  these  names.  The  last  of  them^ 
bowever,  is  that  to  which  the  present  discussion  will  be  more*  parti- 
cularly confined.'     p.  228. 

Of  the  throe  etymologies  the  author  has  here  given,  the  first  la- 
bours under  the  very  same  objection  we  have  urged  against  his  deri- 
vation of  Danaiis  and  Dameter — that  of  deducing  the  different 
members  of  the  term  from  different  languages.  Piromi  is  anEgyp- 
tian  word  \  but  we  do  not  know  that  Theuth  was  ever  admitted  into 
that  language  as  thd  name  of  Noah  or  Osiris )  it  is  purely  Chal- 
daic, which  the  other  member  of  the  term  is  not,  either  in  its 
article  or  its  substantive,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  hereiiv* 


«  *  n^MTOc  BaA  itiftii  ^ftmavn  tin$TfU9 tyUfW,    Epigr.  ^  LacUat.  Antholog.  Lu 

*  f  Geoesis,  ch.ix.Ver.20k 

*  *  PrometheuA  U  Piromi-Theuth,  th  man  Theuth,     pUOJtt.1  si^lfies  maup 

and,  with  the  prefix  HI,  as  iq  TllpCJOJUtli  the  man.  It  is  a  term  applied  tai 
the  huDian  species,  to  denote  an  erect  position  of  body ;  vliicb,  no  less  than  reason, 
is  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  is  analogous  to  Q11  (R-urn)  of  the  Chaldees;  and 
from  it  the.  Greeks  probably  formed  <Pw/un,  signifying  strength, 

'  «  §  Mcncstheus  is  liteially  Mencs-Thcuth.  Menes  was  the  first  law-giver  amoog 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  first  who  improyed  their  mode  of  living.  Confult  Diodor. 
Sicul.  vol.  L  p.  53. 

*  II  HippothoUs  !s  the  compound  Hipoo-(Thool,  or)  Tboth;  and  is  rimi^iff  (a 
iapott  to  Erecb'Tkeuth*    Ibavc  Ucatcdof  Us  t^xm  Hippo  ia  p.  16S|  &c*; 
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tfoduceclv  The  first  month  of  tbe  Egyptian  year  Mea&  indfied  de^r 
nominated  0U>OTT,  as  was  one  of  their  deities,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Sanchoniathon,  was  synonymous  with  the  Thouth  of 
the  Alexandrines,  and  the  Mercury  of  the  Greeks  *,  but  who  ca» 
scarcely  be  forced  iqto  service  in  the  present  instance.  If  Pro- 
metheus  have  the  meaning. assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  AUwood,  and, 
like  Erechtheus,  refer  to  Noah,  it  must  have  been  in  use  lone 
prior  to  the  sra  in  which  the  Cushites  became  acquainted  with 
the  Egyptian  tongue  5  added  to  which,  we  find  them  uniformly, 
and  consistently  with  the  character  of  conquerors,  dissemina-* 
ting  titles  of  honour  from  their  pwn  language,  but  not  receiving 
them  from  that  of  their  vassals.  Our  author  would  have  been 
truer  to  his  own  radicals,  had  he  derived  Prometheus  from 
Pi-Ur-Om-Ait-Eus,  contracted  into  P'«r-om-ait-eus,  ^ihglo^ 
rious  emanation  cf  Ham  the  supreme  Sun  j*  or  more  simply, 
and  which  Mr.  Alhvood  will  like  quite  as  well,  *  the  supreme 
Pyramid.*^  The  term  pyramid  indeed,  from  the  existence  of 
tfajs  species  of  edifice  in  its  most  stupendous  size  in  Egypt,  13 
derived  by  Kircher,  and  more  lately  by  M.  Wltte  f,  from  this 
very  Egyptian  etymon  IIIpa>JUt.l  (Eiromi),  as  though  they  were 
monuments  of  great  men — and  certainly  with  as  much  reason  as 
Prometheus.  Our  author,  however,  does  not  thus  derive,  the 
former,  although  he  does  the  latter;  deducing  it  on  tbe  contrary 
from  the  very  radicals  from  which  we  have  collected  the  latter 
ourselves,  to  wit,  Pi-Ur-Am-Ait,  contracted  into  P'-ur-am»ait> 
'  the  glorious,  emanation  of  Ham  the  Sun!  It  is  of  course  sup<p 
posed  to  have  been  a  temple  or  religious  edifice  erected  to  solar 
worship,  and  is  admirably  adapted,  by  its  diverging  form  from 
an  apex  to  a  broad  base,  to  represent  a  pencil  of  rays  issuing 
from  the  sun,  or,  conversely,  an  ascending  flame  of  fire.  Am* 
mianus  MajrceUinus,  indeed,  who  derives  it  from  the  Greek  term 
truf^  has  expressly  thus  explained  it  in  a  passage  we  ^hall  tak& 
the  liberty  of  copying,  as  we  do  not  find  it  cited  by  Mr.  AU- 
wood:.* Pyramids  are  towers  rising  from  very  broad  bases  into 
very  'acute  summits,  which  fisrure  is  thus  denominated  among 
geometricians,  because,  like  m^  phenomenon  of  Jlame  {ra  leog^ 
T-pyros),  as  it  is  called  by  ourselves,  it  presents  the  shape  of  a 
cone  %.*  Pyramids  were  unquestionably  of  Babylonian  origin^ 
.and  were  hence  adopted  in  Egypt :  we  cannot  h\U  object 
therefore  to  any  etymology  derived  either  from  Egypt  or 
Greece,  for  a  term  which  was  doubtless  in  being  long  before 
the  migration  of  the  descendents  of  Chus  into  either  of  these 

*  Phii.  Bibl.  exSanchonUtli. 

f  VerthddigQDg  des  Venachs  uber  den  Ursprung  d^  I^x'^iAidfta.    Leigiis^. 

}  AmmUQ.  MarccU.  lib.  3uul*  cap.  15. 
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icgions.  We  malce  the  same  objection  to  the  ordinary  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  Obelisk,  and  accept,  with  our  author,  of  Mr. 
Bryant's  etymology,  Ob-cl-es-cai,  *  the  UmpUofihe  illustrious  God 
the  Serpenf— Oh,  Oub,  Oph,  am'ong  the  Chaldeans,  implying 
a  serpent,  whence  the  Egyptian  ^oq  (Hoph\  fiit  Persian 
K^jl  (Aub)y  and  the  Greek  O^i;  {Ophis).  Hence  {Eufomj) 
Europe,  which  is  almost  literally  Ur-Op,  *  the  glorious  Serpent-^ 
Cecrops,  (Cai-Cur-Ops,  and  contractedly  Cai-Cr-Ops,)  *  the 
temple  of  the  glorious  Serpent*^  and  in  the  Revelations,  Al»ddon, 
(Aub-ad-on)  *  the  radiant  and  supreme  Serpent ^^  or  Ophite  God: — 
and  hence  an  infinite  variety  ot  other  appellations  reducible  to 
Ihe  same  'root.  The  Obelisk  was  therefore  the  temple  pecu- 
Jiarly  appropriated  to  Ophite  or  Serpent  worship,  while  the 
Pyramid  appertained  to  the  idolaters  of  the  Sun,  or  its  repre- 
sentative, Fire:  the  devotees  of  the  ark  having  in  like  manner  a 
designation  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  was  that  of  the  Cres- 
cent, or  form  in  which,  though  perhaps  untruly,  it  was  uni- 
rersally  conceived  the  ark  was  constructed.  It  is  probable  that 
the  moon  was  first  worshipped  on  this  account  in  her  crescent 
form,  and  that  divine  honours  were  paid  in  Egypt  to  the  bull 
and  Ae  heifer,  Osiris  and  Apis  or  Mneuis,  the  same  sacred 
figure  being  exhibited  by  the  expanse  of  their  horns  j  an  opi- 
nion, however,  which  we  advance  in  opposition  to  that  of  Mr. 
Bryant,  who  conjectures  these  animals  to  have  been  emblems 
of  Noah,  from  Jts  being  expressly  declared  of  him,  that  after 
the  deluge  he  became  a  man  or  the  earth,  or  husbandman. 
Gen.  IX.  20.    niSHNn  tt^^N :  by  the  LXX  rendered  av^unto^ 

«  Erechtheus,'  (says  our  author )  'as  the  fable  relates,  and  as  I  have 
proved*  was  the  father  of  Cecrops.  But  they  were  both  symbolical 
characters :  the  one  was  a  representative  of  the  ark  of  Noah,  and 
of  the  first  temple  dedicated  to  its  worship  ;  the  other  was  of  the 
same  rature— ^a  pers6nification  of  structures,  which  were  of  the  same 
kind,  and  erected  in  honour  of  the  same  Deity.  The  adoration  of 
the  ark  is  necessaf  ily  combined  with  that  of  the  serpent :  for  it  would 
be  impossible  to  celebrate  the  means  made  use  of  for  the  preservation 
of  a  remnant  of  the  human  race  during  the  flood,  without  expressing 
at  the  same  time  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom  which 
contrived,  the  power  which  effected,  and  the  goodness  which  pro* 
moted  the  execution  of,  so  merciful  and  so  astonishing  a  plan.  But 
the  serpent  was  the  most  striking  symbol  the  ancients  could  devise 
.to  represent  these  attributes  of  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness;;  they 
therefore  depicted  him  in  a  variety  of  ways»  all  tending  to  express 
their  veneration  for  him  as  a  sacred  type.     Among  the  Oriental  na- 

♦  Analysis  of  Ancfcxrt   Mythology,  II.  "p.  421.     In  most  of  th«  LXX  co* 
pics  it  is  a\8fmv9t  >»«»$/<«  >H.~IC«s  r^^Ts  H^n  •rQfMrsf  y%t*fy9i  ynr  ■•!  i^vnvw99 
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tiom»  a  winged  serpent  embracing  the  globe,  and  a  serpent  coiled 
found  the  mundane  t^;g^  were  very  favojirite  deyices ;  many  places 
and  people  were  denominated  after  the  names  of  this  creatmre ;  and 
man^  temples  were  founded  to  his  honour.  To  this  latter  method 
of  displaying  their  regard  for  him  we  must  certainly  ascribe  the  exis- 
tence ot  Cecropsy  which,  as  I  have  before  observed,  is  only 
Ca-Cur-Ops,  the  temple  of  the  supreme  Sertenif  or  ^  the  Providenn 
which  preserves^  overruleiy  and  cherishes  cul  things ;  and  which  WMt 
more  than  ever  discerned  in  the  miraculous  exemption  of  Noah  and  hisfc^ 
mlyfrom  the  fate  of  the  oldworld* 

*  As  I  have  considered  Erechtheus  in  two  different  points  of  view^ 
namely,  as  personating  both  the  ark  and  the  first  sacred  edifice 
which  was  reared  for  the  celebration  of  its  rites-— points  of  view 
which,  though  different,  are  undeniably  related  very  nearly  to  cack 
other,  and  embrace  the  saxhe  subject — ^it  is  to  be  expected,  that,  if 
there  be  any  justice  in  the  observations  I  have  made  upon  this  part 
of  his  hbtory,  there  must  also  be  two  senses,  equally  related,^  in 
which  Cecrops  may  be  said  to  have  been  his  son. 

*  <  And  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  nature  of  his  character  for 
one  moment,  without  perceiving  that  this  is  the  case.  If  Erech- 
theus were  symbolical  of  the  ark ;  and  if  the  power,  the  wisdomt 
and  goodness-,  which  preserved  that  vessd  while  the  waters  of  the 
flood  overspread  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  typified  in  the  serpent ; 
it  will  necessarily  follow  that  when  the  memorial  of.  that  deliveranct 
became  the  occasion  of  idolatry,  and  the  ark  was  admitted  to  divine 
honovrs,  the  serpent  also  would  in  some  measure  partake  of  the 
same,  and  even  claim  the  institution  of  peculiar  rites.  tHence  it  ap»> 
pears  that  a  veneration  for  the  ark  would  natuf^Uy  give  rise  to  the 
construction  of  ophite  temples;  and  that,  in  a  traditional  sense,  Ce« 
crops  was  the  son  of  Erechtheus.  ^ 

*  I  have  already  proved,  in  various  parts  of  this  volume,  that  a 
reverence  for  the  renovators  of  mankind  very  early  degenerated  into 
gross  idolatry;  that  their  worship  was  solar,  because  they  #ere 
compared  to  the  sun — and  arkite,  because  they  had  survived  the 
genera!  deluge ;  as  also,  that  these  latter  rites  were  necessarily  - 
united,  in  some  degree,  with,  those  of  the  serpent.  The  sum  of  . 
all  this  information  amounts  to  a  belief,  that  the  solar,  the  arkite» 
and  ophite  worship,  were  only  the  constituent  parts  of  one  grand 
idolatrous  system,  which  had  its  commencement  at  Babel,  and  ex- 
tended itself  in  process  of  time  to  every  region  of  the  habitable 
globe.  Whatever  different  appearances  this  system  may  have  as- 
sumed in  various  parts;  however  various  the  forms  of  those  struor 
tures  which  have  been  consecrated  for  its  support;  and  into  what- 
ever sects  it  may  have  been  the  means  of  dividing  the  Gentile  worM; 
it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  in  Chaldsea  it  was  in  its  entire  and  most 
compounded  state.  The  temple  erected  there  would  serve  as  ^ 
model  for  those  constructed  next,  in  point  of  time,  iu  other  places^ 
It  embraced  the  whole  of  this  theological  creed,  and  had  separate 
apartments  for  the  several  rites  connected  with  it.  In  shcot,  im 
Jorm  has  only  been  altered  in  different  countnes.  and  at  different 
times,  according  to  the  state  of  the  ar^teytural  art,  or  that  parti- 

CaiT- Rev.  Vol.34,  iv^.  1 8o2,  L 
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cular  branch  of  this  idolatry  which  any  people  have  embraced  in 
preference  to  the  rest.  This  suggests  a  reason  why  Cecrops  waa 
tabled  to  be  the  son  of  Erechtheus,  considered  in  the  second  point 
of  view— that  is,  as  the  first  edifice  raised  in  honour  of  the  ark:  for 
the  dedication  of  the  whole  of  this  temple  to  the  ark  was  prior  to 
the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  it  to  the  rites  of  the  serpent ;  and 
it  laid  the  plan  for  the  foundation  of  Cecropian  structures  in  after 
times/     F,  306. 

We  believe  with  our  author,  that  all  these  different  systems 
of  idolatry  originated  from  one  quarter — that  this  quarter  was 
Chaldaea,  and  tliat  they  were  all  in  process  of  time  blended  and 
intermixed;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  tends  much 
to  corroborate,  if  it  were  necessary,  the  sacred  scriptures,  that 
upon  the  face  of  every  language,  as  well  as  upon  the  face  of 
every  country,  are  impressed  the  most  indubitable  marks  of 
the  deluge— of  terms  derived  from  the  witnesses  of  this  mira- 
culous event,,  or  their  immediate  prdgenyj  and  which  occupy* 
as  it  were,  the  very  foreground  of  every  dialect,  and  prove  to 
every  people  its  existence,  and  the  different  systems  of  idolatry 
by  which  it  was  shortly  succeeded,  and  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  were  tnose  of  the  ark  itself,  the  sun,  and  tlie 
Ijcrpent.  The  Ammonian^,  or  Cuthites,  appear  to  have  had 
a  variety  of  terms  by  which  the  ark  was  designated.  Of  these^ 
one  was  Theb,  consistently  with  the  Hebrew  root  of  simibr 
ekments  Hin  >  hence,  obviously,  Thebes  and  the  Thebais.  A 
second  was  Ip,  or  Hip;  hence  pAY[y  the  water-horse,  or  means 
of  water-carriage  in  Egypt;  Itivo;  {Hippos)  ia  Greek,  the 
horses  or  carnage  of  Neptune— -and  hence  horses  of  every 
description  j  schip  and  schiffy  in  Low  Dutch  and  German;  ship^ 
a.id  perhaps  hip^  the  vehicle  or  carriage  of  the  body,  in  English. 
Another  denomination  was  Ercch,  Erecca,  Area ;  hence  Erich- 
thonius,  Erechtheus,  Ericus,  Henrick,  Henricus;  (Afya^)  Ar- 
gos,  Arcadia,  ark,  and  ate,  a  crescent  or  segment  of  a  circle. 
Men  was  an  additional  appellation ;  and  hence  Mt,v  (Men)  the 
month  or  Moofty  probably  at  first  in  her  crescent  JForm ;  Mona 
or  lofty  mountains  in  several  regions— HJID  liT^  Har-munah, 
*  the  ntountain  ofifte  Moon^  in  the  prophet  Amos*;  Menu,  Minos, 
and  an  infinitijde  of  similar  derivations.  The  inventor  of  the 
Men,  ark  or  erech,  was  Noah,  or,  as  he  was  denominated  by  the 
Chaldseans,  Thoth.  The  appellation  Noah  furnishes  tits  with 
Nauf  (Naus)  a  ship^  Navis,  Navire,  Navio,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  derivations.  From  Thoth  we  obtain  Erechtheus  (Thoth  of 
the  erech  or  ark) ;  ^m  (Theos)  God,  or  Noali  deified;  Deus, 
or>  as  it  is  in  the  Spanish,  Dios,  Dio  in  Italian,  Dieu  in  French, 
with  a  vast  variety  of  others.  But  the  erech  or  ark  of  Thoth 
f      ■  I ■ 

*  Chap.  iv.  3. 
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^vas  also  denominated  Bou>  Bout,  ,or  Bud ;  hence  Bousiris,  or 
Busiris^  Ovabousj  the  city  of  the  elorious  Bous,  Bout,  or  ark  \ 
which,  according  to  the  report  of  M.  Ripaud,  published  since 
the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Egypt,  has  still  some  ruins  re* 
maining  in  this  region*; — and  hence,  conveyed  in  all  probai» 
bility  by  another  ramification  of  the  same  people  to  this  quat* 
ter  of  the  world,  the  Indian  deity  But,  Bud,  or  Boodh,  similar 
to  the  BoeotuA  of  Greece.  The  votaries  of  Boodh  are  far  more 
ntunerous  than  those  of  Bramah;  and  it  is  a  singular  circum* 
stance,  that,  while  one  of  the  chief  kingdoms  in  which  he  is  su^ 
premely  worshipped  should  be  derived  from  this  very  term^ 
Boodan  or  Bootun^  another,  Thibet^  should  owe  its  origin  to  a 
word  of  similar  import — ^llieb,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
like  Bou  or  Boud,  having  also  among  the  Ammonians  been  an 
appellation  of  the  ark.  The  Boodh  of  the  Birmans,  Booteans, 
and  Thibetians)  is  by  the  Siamese  pronounced  Pood,  and  by  the 
vulgar  Poo;  in  consequence  of  which  major  Symes  imagines 
he  may  be  the  same  deity  as  the  Foe  of  the  Chinese  f,  who 
is  said  indeed,  by  Le  Compte,  to  be  sometimes  called  Poe  or 
Po-hi — an  idea  not  different  from  one  which  was  long  ago 
started,  and  ably  supported  by  Whiston  and  many  other  cos- 
mologists,  that  Foe  or  Fo-hi  was  no  other  than  Noah  in  a  static 
of  deification  %.  The  magnificent  temple  at  ApoUonopolis  is 
to  this  hour  denominated  by  the  Copts  Etfou,  which  is  in  reality 
Ait-Fou,  or  the  temple  of  the  *  supreme  Fo  j*  and  its  ruins  arc 
still  in  existence  $.  Major  Symes  remarks  also,  from  MnCham*- 
bersy  the  striking  resemblance,  in  consequence  of  the  I'amulic 
termination  en^  between  Booden  and  the  Woden  of  the  Goths; 
observing,  that  every  person  who  has  conversed  with  the  nations 
of  India  knows  that  Boodh  is  the  dies  Mereurii^  the  Wedhes* 
day  or  Woderfs-day  of  all  Hindu.  Thetc  can  be  no  doubt 
that  from  this  source  was  derived  the  name  for  the  supreme 
deity  among  the  -Siamese,  which  is  Gautma^  and  it  is  oy  no 
means  di£5cult  therefore  to  refer  to  the  same  radical  the  Teu- 
tonic Got  and  the  English  God.  The  migrations  of  the 
Cuthites  appear  to  have  been  t.i  every  direction.  In  our  r©» 
view  of  Mr.  Turner's  Embassy  to  the  Teshoo  Lama  we  have 
traced  them  most  unquestionably  over  great  part  of  Bootan  and 
Thibet ;  and  endeavoured^  by  the  applicatbn  of  Chaldasan  radi- 
cals, to  decipher  several  of  the  religious  inscriptions  on  the 
public  walls,  the  meaning  of  which  he  could  not  learn  from  the 
natives  themselves  ||.    ^Ine  flood  is  commemorated  in  Egypt  by 

^  Rapport  dc  la  Comm.  des  Arts,  au  Prern*  Consul  Bonapartei  &c. 

f  EmbaMy  to  the  kingdom  of  Ava. 

%  Tbeozy  of  the  Earth,  b.  il. 

$  Rapport  de  la  Comm.  des  Arts,  an  Premier  Ccnsttl  fionaparte,  Ace. 

\  Crit.  Rer,  Vol.  29,  p.  260.  ^  j 
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sacrifices  to  the  Nile — in  India  by  atmilat  rites  to  die  Gangw 
and  InduSy  and  in  China  to  the  Teilow  River  * :  the  pyramtdadb 
iigfiire  of  the  temples  and  towcfs  in  the  first  counti7  is  preserved 
•m  lAie  pagodas  of  the  other  two ;  and  the  genius  of  fire  is  alB 
'dfevoutly  invoked  at  the  vast  porceiatn  manufacture,  consisting 
of  three  thousand  furnaces,  at  Kin«te-chim  on  the  banks  of  the 
dienotan-chaung,  as  it  ever  was  in  Egypt  or  Hindustan.  The 
Egyptian  Demeter  (Dea  Mater)  is  traced  almost  by  name  In  die 
Mah  Deeooo,  or  supreme  idol  of  Benares  and  Lucknow,  whose 
-lemples  rise  in  profusion  in  the  vicinity  of  Rawanmarra.  The 
Chinese,  like  the  Chaldaans,  adinit  of  three  heavens- — Ac 
planetary,  stderea),  and  empyrean ;  and  the  character  by  ^ich 
Tien,  or  the  genetstl  term  for  heaven,  is  expressed,  consisted 
formerly  of  tlirce  concentric  crescent  lines  alcme,  and  even  i& 
its  modem  shape  does  not  essentially  vary  from  this  figure  fi 
while  the  learned  labours  of  M.  de  Guignes  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  who  attempted  to  prove  that  each  of  the  two  hundred 
and  Ibuneen  keys,  or  elements  of  the  Chinese  language,  cor* 
responded,  to  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  were  identified  both 
'by  shape  an<i  signifitation^ 

We  have  been  tempted  to  throw  out  diese  additional  hints^ 
because  the  subjeet  is  curious  and  weH  worthy  ^f  pursuit.  With 
many  of  them  our  author  is  perhaps  already  acquainted,  and 
for  the  rest  he  will  not  be  untfiankfid.  Mr.  AUwood  however, 
though  from  much  slighter  premises,  presseshis  system  still  fa^- 
-fher,  and  imagines  that  both  in  the  language  and  religious  rites 
of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  he  traces  an  evident  deriva»- 
l»on  feom  the  Ammonian  stock. 

*  The  places  cooseerated^  (says  he)  ^  to  these  religious  uses  were 
termed  Moral 'ti  and  the  Deity,  who  was  jupp€»sed  to-  be  readered 
propitious  by  this  service,  wa»  called  Eatooa*  But  do  not  these  cir- 
cumstances afford  some  slight  presumptioa  that  most,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  islands  in  this  immense  ocean,  were  peopled  by  a  race 
which  derived  their  extraction  from  Ham?  His  very  name  may  he 
said  to  be  retained,  in  some  decree,  in  the  generic  appellation  of 
those  very  places,  which  wei-e  perhaps  originally  dedicated  to  his. 
more  immcdtate  worship.  Morai  seems  to  be  only  Am-Or-Ai 
abridged  :  and  if  Hhis  be  the  case,  it  will  signify  /i&p  fiacf  sacred  to 
•Ham  the  Sun*  Batooa  may  be  Ait,  compounded  with  some  other 
word,. or  probabiy  with  only  a  dialectic  termination;  and  as  such  may 
imply  that  the  God«"  who  is  invoked  under  this  title,  must  either 
be  the  Sur^  or  80Ba«  other  being  who  is  intimately  comieeted  with 
him. 

^  I  have  here  spoken  of  what  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  original 
designation  of  these  terms;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  has  been  long 

*  Staunton's  Embassy,  vol.  iii.  8vo.  chap.  J. 

+  Hagcr  on  ihe  EJcmentary  C^amclers  of  the  Chincic* 
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%iiice  lo6t  among  the  natiTjes.  Tbe^have  retained  some  resemblance 
to  the  soundS)  whOe  in  the  lapse  of  ages^  ;^nd  under  the  reign  of  1 
•despotic  barbarism,  every  vestige  oftheir  proper  sense  has  disap- 
peared. The  Ammoi^ian  joolonies,  which  traveled  into  various  re- 
gions of  the  earth,  wcne  exceedingly  numerous;  thev  consisted  of 
the  ofiRspring  of  many  different  'families,  each  of  which,  as  far  aa 
we  can  trace  ^them  in  their  rdigion,  manners,  and  arts,  has  been  found 
to  have  perpetuated,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  name  of  their  great 
ancestor  Hani,  as  well  as  that  of  the  patriarch  frooi  whom  they  ate 
more  immediately  descended.  Thus  the  descendents  of  Nimrod 
were  dtenominaud  Nebridsc;  those  of  Metzor  or  Misor,  Mizniun; 
aad  those  of  Chus^  Cuthim,  Xf uo-g^v  yevoif  &c.  If  I  may  be  per- 
mitted in  this  place  to  hazaid  a  conjecture  respecting  the  origin  of 
these  islanders,  who  have,  for  so  many  ages,  been  unknown  to  thq 
Hiore  civilised  part  of  the  world,  I  should  say,  that  it  is  possible 
they  may  have  derived  their  descent  from  Phutj  the  son  of  Ham. 
There  is  much  less  knoWn  with  certainty  concerning  the  lot  which 
attended  the  posterity  of  this  patriarch,  than  that  which  befcl  the 
other  branches  of  the  same  great  family.  They  have  never  been' 
particuho^y  distinguished  by  the* voice  of  history;  but  seem  to  have 
taken  thenteelves  away  very  early  from  that  part  of  the  world  which 
was  destiaed  to  be  the  theatre  of  all  thj£  great  exploits  of  the  iirst 
ages.  They  seem  notwithstanding,  prior  to  this  time,  to  have  been 
imected  with  the  same  idolatrous  principles  which  spread  themselves 
ap  diifusively  over  the  terraqueous  fflobe,  and  were  probably  con- 
cerned in  the  dispersion  from  Babel.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that 
there  are  still  the  vestiges  of  "some  Ammonian  rites  observable  among 
the  people  of  whom  I  am  speaking;  such  as  their  Morai,  human 
sacrifices,  and  names  of  deities.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty by  what  means  they  came  to  their  present  insular  situations, 
«o  remote  from  any  continent  and  from  each  other;  *yet  it  is  plain 
that  they  must  have  proceeded  from  a  stock  common  to  them  with 
the  whole  human  race;,  and  it  is  equally  x>bviou8>  that  in  the  name 
of  their  deity  Phutaphaihe,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly 
Islands  suppose  to  preside  over  the  sea  and  its  productions,  we  may 
discover  the  compound  Phut-Apha ;  which  implies,  that  Phut  had 
at  some  time  or  other  been  deified  alkiong  them  under  the  emblem  of 
fire,  and,  consistently  with  the  theological  principles  which  pre** 
Yaikd  in  early  times,  had  been  worshipped  as  the  Sun.'     p.  399. 

We  have  not  time  to  invcetigatc  these  etymologies,  but  can- 
not avoi4  adding  to  our  authors  observations  on  the  celebrated 
cemetery  of  the  southern  islands,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  re- 
semblance too  strong  for  accident,  both  in  sound  and  approt 
priation  to  religious  rites,  between  these  Morai  and  the  planta- 
tions of  Msf£«i  (Moreai,  oRve^rees)  with  which  the  Academia 
at  Athens  was  overshadowed,  and  where  religious  rites  were 
originally  paid  to  Acadcmus  its  founder,  who  is  expressly  de- 
clared by  tupolis  to  have  been  a  god,  and  is  supposed  by  Mr. 
Bryant  to  have  been  Cadmus  himself.  These  Mo^e«j  (Moreai), 
or  groves  pf  olive-trees,  were  npt  held  §acrcrf  ia  Attica  abne, 
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tfut  uniformly  over  all  Egypt  \  whence  probably  the  religious 
veneration  was  imported,  and  the  upper  part  of  which  country 
was  denominated  Sait|  or  the  region  of  olives ,  as  were  its  inha- 
bitants Sai'tx.  The  colony  of  Athenians  who  migrated  from 
lEgypt  were  probably  conducted  by  Cadmus ;  but  they  certainly 
preserved  the  name  of  Saitae  long  after  their  arrival  in  Atticay 
aieoixss  Salrwv.  Dio^.  Sic.  i.  24.  Minerva,  the  immediate  god- 
dess of  the  Athenians,  was  in  like  manner  entitled  Saites>  and 
the  M»f  ea  (Morea)  or  olive^ree^  was  peculiarly  sacred  to  her. 
It  acquired  perhaps  its  earliest  veneration  from  the  olive-branch 
whi^rh  was  brou|?nt  by  the  dove  to  Noah  prior  to  his  relinquish- 
ing the  ark.  Tne  Ammonian  term  for  a  dove  was  Ion  {Iwy) : 
^nd  hence  another  colony  of  Cuthites » entered  the  region  of 
Greece  under  the  appellation  of  lonians  \  and  the  dove  itself 
IRras  consecrated  to  Venus,  the  goddess  of  harmony  and  love. 

We  meaned  to  have  entered  upon  our  author's  conjectures  re- 
specting the  real  history  of  the  Titans — the  greater  part  of 
which  is  nevertheless,  in  our  opinion,  zs  fabulous  as  that  of  the 
Grecian  poets  and  mythologists;  and  it  was  also  our  intention 
to  have  animadverted  upon  his  origin  of  the  Greek  characters^ 
but  the  space  we  have  already  allotted  to  this  very  elaborate 
work  must  totally  preclude  us  from  all  further  comment.  Our 
readers  wiH  collect  our  estimation  of  its  merit  from  the  com« 
prehensive  manner  in  which  we  have  reviewed  it. 


Art.  lll.^  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind^  and  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Compendium  rf  Logic.  By 
Thomas  ielsham.     8w.  gs.  boards.     Johnson.     1801, 

An  elementary  work  of  logic  and  ontology^  equally  distant 
from  the  unintelligible  intricacies  of  some  German  authors,  and 
the  flimsy  superficial  detail  of  many  English  introductory  writers^ 
has  been  long,  in  our  judgement,  a  great  desideratum  in  the  litera- 
ture of  this  country,  ^n  the  latter  subject,  controversy  had 
^dde4  to  its  difficulties;  and  a  short  perspicuous  statement  of  the 
opinions  of  each  ^ct,  with  its  chief  argunicnts  and  objections^ 
Qiust  ^  highly  useful.  In  all  these  respects  this  volume  is  a 
valuable  assistant.  It  nv^y  be  advantageously  recurred  to  by 
proficients  as  ^  monitor  to  aid  their  recollection,  and  may  be 
consulted  s^  a  comprehepsjye  body  of  references  to  the  best 
authors. 

The  treatise  pn  logic  is  short  and  perspicvious :  it  is  what 
logic  should  be — a  guide  of  tlie  human  mind  in  its  most  com- 
plex operai^ns,  a  detector  of  errors  and  absurdities,  a  sun  that 
;dissipates  the  mist  of  confusioii/  and  exhibits  every  pbject  in 
^  most  perspicuous  view,  in  ittf  j^istcst  light— dig^  *  euphrasy* 
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*;which  dears  the  visual  orb.   Mr.  Belsham's  object  cannot  be  ex* 
plained  in  better  words  tlian  his  own. 

•  The  following  sheets  contain  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lec- 
turesy  which  the  author  delivered  to  his  pupils,  upon  some  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  which  can  occupy  the  attention  of  the  hu- 
man mind. 

*  The  author's  sole  end  was  the  investigation  and  diffusion  of  use- 
ful truth;  and  his  desire  was,  not  to  influence  his  pupils  to  adopt  his 
own  opinions,  but  to  excite  in  them  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  to  assist 
and  encourage  them  to  think  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

<  With  this  view,  in  all  disputable  tiuestions  he  has  endeavoured 
io  state  Xhe  evidence  on  both  «des  with  fairness  and  impartiality^  &ud 
has  in  no  case  intentionally  omitted  or  mis-stated  any  arguments 
which  have  been  produced  in  favour,  of  hypotheses  which  appear  to 
liim  to  be  erroneous.  Nevertheless,  while  he  was  soUcitous  to  do 
justice  to  the  opinions  of  others,  he  did  not  regard  himself  as  under 
any  obligation  to  conceal  his  own.'     p.  i. 

Haying  offered  these  observations  on  the  treatise  of  logic,  we 
shall  pass  on  to  our  author's  metaphysics. 

After  some  judicious  reflexions  on  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind,  or  perhaps  its  natural  history,  Mr. 
Belsham  speaks  of  the  rules  of  philosophising,  and  the  utility 
of  hypotheses,  as  suggesting  an  inquiry  how  far  they  quadrate 
with  facts.  These  are  the  subjects  of  the  introduction;  and  the 
author  begins  with  a  general  account  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind.  He  seems  willing  to  exclude  the  innate  principles  or 
moral  instincts,  and,  with  Hartley,  to  consider  perception  as  a 
capacity  for  pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  power  of  associating  ideas 
to  be  su{Hcient  for  explainiiig  the  whole  scope  of  mental  phseno- 
mena.  On  this  point,  however,  we  must  hesitate  \  though, 
from  what  we  shall  observe  in  other  parts  of  this  article,  we 
risk  by  such  skepticism  tlie  character  of  consistency.  In  reality, 
it  seems  to  involve  a  very  intricate  and  extensive  question,  vife. 
the  exist^ce  of  instincts  which  appear  in  brutes,  and  occasion-. 
ally,  we  think,  in  the  human  species ;  and  it  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  these  should  not  be  added  to  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Hartley,  as  necessary  to  explain  all  the  facts  of  the 
-  human  intellect*  We  mean  however,  as  we  have  said,  to  hea- 
tate  only;  for  these  facts  have  not  been  accurately  xletailed;  and 
some  circumstances  of  the  animal  occonomy,  which  may  con- 
tribute to  illustrate  the  question,  have  not  been  suaiciently  in^ 
vestigated. 

Mr.  Bekham  treats  of  the  sources  of  all  intellectual  phseno- 
mena  which  have  been  just  mentioned,  according  to  Dr.  Hart- 
ley's system.  The  doctrine  of  association  is  very  clearly  and 
correctly  explained ;  but,  in  conjunction  with  his  *  Philosopher 
and  Guide,'  when  he  speaks  of  the  effects  of  the  vibrations  ex- 
fiitedj  he  falls  into  various  errors,  from  an  imperfect  jicquaint- 
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aiice  with  physiology  and  pathology.  Dr*  Hartley  was  himself 
an  able  physician  \  but,  immersed  in  the  mechanical  doctrines 
of  his  day,  which  perhaps  originally  recommended  the  tenet  of 
vibrations,  hi?  particular  explanations  are,  through  the  whole  ^ 
work,  erroneous  \  and  it  is  singular  as  well  as  unfortunate  that 
no  medical  commentator  of  extensive  information  and  ingenuity 
has  started  up  to  offer  liberal  criticisms  on  this  subject.  Even 
in  the  page  (43)  which  aowiies  open  before  us,  Mr.  Belshanit 
from  Dr.  Hartley's  works,  confounds  stupor  and  deep.  If,  as 
is  highly  probable,  the  nejtvous  influence  should  eventually  be 
found  to  be  the  Galvanic  or  electrical,  we  shall  be  able  to  ap- 
proach the  temple  more  nearly  :  we  can  never,  in  our  imperfect 
mortal  state,  expect  to  penetrate  to  the  shrine.  The  explana- 
tions, however,  of  the  effects  of  different  powers  on  the  nervous 
influence,  unless  we  mistake  largely,  will  be  rather  resolvable 
into  chemical  than  mechanical  phaenomena.  ""The  doctrine  of 
vibrations,  in  its  principle,  we  consider  as  impregnable ;  but  the 
^brations  excited  must  be  those  of  a  fluid  as  peculiajr  to  the 
nerve  as  the  magnetic  fluid  is  to  the  iron,  and  as  coercible  by  the 
coats  of  the  nenrous  fibril  as  the  electric  fluid  is  by  gbss.  We 
speak  analogically  only  \  though  farther  discoveries  may  give 
,tne  suggestions  a  more  unquestionable  shape  and  a  more  literal 
meaning. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  on  sensation ;  and  the  organs  of  sense, 
with  their  respective  functions,  are  well  described,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  of  the  errors  of  Dr.  Hartley,  or  such  as  arise 
from  the  author's  not  writing  in  his  own  profession.  He  evi- 
dently has  not  a  musical  ear ;  for  of  all  the  sources  of  pleasure 
derived  from  music,  he  overlooks  that  which  must  have  been 
immediately  obvious  to  a  person  possessed  of  the  nice  discri- 
minative powers  which  it  affords. 

The  fifth  chapter  is  an  excellent  one,  on  the  intellect.  TTie 
first  section  is  on  truth  and  falsehood,  knowledge  and  opinion, 
assent  and  dissent,  nature  and  kinds  of  evidence  *,  the  second, 
on  words  and  propositions ;  the  third,  on  the  origin  of  assent 
to  various  classes  of  propositions  j  the  fourth,  on  innate  ideas 
and  principles,  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and  the  existence  of 
the  immaterial  world.  On  the  latter  subject  we  may  again  en- 
large ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  observing  in  this  place,  that,  though 
we  believe  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  we  should  find  a 
great  difficulty  in  proving  it,  or  convincing  a  skeptic  of  its  reaK- 
^  ty.  All  our  ideas,  we  believe,  are  exclusively  derived  from  sense; 
but  there  is  a  class  referable  to  indistinct  internal  sensations, 
which  Mr.  Belsham  ha^not  noticed.  These  are  called  by  Dr, 
Cullen  ideas  of  consciousness.  Hunger  is  (me  of  than,  and 
^re  are  numerous  others  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  phsenomciu  of  inenaory  are  detailed  with  great  pfccision 
and  piapriety. 
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«  Wliat  that  affection  of  the  brahi  is,  which  by  the  constittttioft 
of  huitian  nature  causes  memory,  we  caaoot.  absolutely  ascertain. 
The  hypothesis  of  Tibrations,  which  has  been  already*  explained,  is 
die  laoiC  pix>bable.  It  h  tril^g  to  object,  that  if  the  existence  of 
impressions  upon  the  brain  could  be  ptovedy  memory  would  remain, 
«i  nnaccouBtable  as  befok*e :  all  which  this  hypothesis)  pictends  to,  i^ 
to  advance  a  step  in  tracia?  the  process  of  the  connexion  between  ex- 
ternal objects  and  mental  feelings.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  Dr. 
Reid,  after  starting  several  objections  again£t  the  commonly-received 
hypotheses,  is'  obliged  to  admit  (p.  341 )  that  "  many  well-known 
facts  lead  us  to  conclude  that  a  certain  constitution  or  state  of  the 
brain  is  necessary  to  memory." — Reid  on  the  Intellectual  Powers, 
p.  388— 342.^     p.  136. 

We  did  not  design  to  enlarge  on  any  metaphysical  disquifiitioa 
suggested  in  this  volume,  as  it  would  be  apparently  misplacei 
in  an  account  oi  a  work  purely  elementary  :  yet  the  appiicatioa 
of  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  to  memory,  iind  the  phsecomena  of 
ilreamitig,  has  not  hitherto  claimed  sufficient  attention.  We  hav^ 
often  promised  to  engage  in  the  inquiry,  but  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  can  now  only  offer  the  outline. 

There  is  no  fact  better  established  in  the  animal  oeconomy 
jlian  that  the  repetition  of  action  gives  greater  facility.  This  i^ 
sufficiently  obvious  in  the  muscular  system ;  but^  though  we 
deny  irritability  to  nervous  fibres,  the  same  law  must  be  admit- 
ted equally  in  the  nervous  system.  The  mathematician  follows 
with  ease  traitts  of  abstract  reasoning  which  would  fatigue 
common  minds;  and  the  physician  examines  and  combines  ya^ 
nous  discordant  symptoms  with  a  facility  which  has^uggested 
the  idea  of  a  sixth  sense : — vibrations  therefore  of  a  given  nature 
0ie  again  more  easily  excited  by  the  same  causes  m  a  less  de- 
gree, or  by  inferior  powers  in  an  equal  degree.  When,  conse- 
quently, ideas  are  once  impressed  on  dbe  naind,  die  repollection 
is  more  easy.  But  what  are.  those  inferior  powers  >irhich  again 
excite  the  vibrations,  and  give  the  impression  of  recollected 
images  ?  Assjociation  is  certainly  a  very  powerful  one;  but  there 
sie  circumstances  in  which  we  cannot  perceive  its  influence,  and 
in  dfeams  it  can  have  no  place ;  yet  dreams  are  a  combination 
of  distorted  lecoUectioas.  To  those  w1k>  admit  of  an  immate- 
xial  principle  seated  in  thje  brain,  aohd  wandering  over  the  tablet 
€i  former  imptessions,  the  explanation  is  not  dUficuU ;  but,  for 
ourselves,  we  cannot  admit  tlixs  princifilie,  because  we  can  never 
tace  its  actions  isolated  from  the  body*  In  the  human  franie» 
life  sa  inseparaUe  from  the  solid  mass,  and  seems  to  consist 
only  in  an  orgamsatiott  not  essentially  ampaired.  This  at  least 
is  aU  we  can  peroetve ;  and  though  we  by  no  means  deny  the 
CTtstenge  of  an  immaterial  principle  iuperaddtd^  it  can  make  no 
f«t  lof  oisr  reasoodog  ro^ei^isg  pbgiTOTcna»  who^e  it$  sepvnli^ 
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influence  is  undiscoverable,  or  where  the  connexion  or  the  mc« 
dium  of'  mutual  influence  is  unknown. 

The  only  aigent  which  we  can  perceive  acting  in  the  brain,  to 
produce  memory  or  recollection,  independently  of  association, 
is  tkt  action  of  the  arterial  system.  The  arteries,  we  know,  are 
capable  of  exciting  Tibrations,  though  the  means  by  which  they 
produce  this  eflect  are  unknown.  Thus  the  ideas,  the  recoU 
kctions,  the  combinations  of  a  phrenetic  person,  are  remarkably 
acute  and  rapid.  The  Paris  mendicant,  recorded  in  this  volume, 
could  be  rendered  stupid  by  checking  the  circulation.  When 
the  powers  of  mind  are  peculiarly  active,  we  are  sensible  of  in* 
creased  circulation  in  the  head,  or,  where  not  equably  increased 
in  all  the  vessels,  of  confusion.  Where  the  circulation  is  rapid 
anjl  irregular,  as  after  excess,  the  dreams  are  confused,  and 
the  recollection  of  what  has  passed  is  imperfect.  To  say  that 
the  circulation  is  not  equable  in  any  one  organ  mav  appear  ^ra» 
.  tuitous ;  but  it  may  be  easily  explained.  Thus  in  fever,  the 
circulation  in  all  the  extreme  vessels,  either  cuticular  or  secre- 
tory, is  impeded.  We  must  suppose  those  of  the  head  to  be 
rimilarly  affected.  In  old  people,  previous  to  apoplexy,  the  mind 
18  ccnfused  \  and  in  such  cases  vire  know  the  blood  is  confined 
to  the  sinuses.  In  those  who  have  had  injuries  in  the  brain, 
the  former  train  of  images  is  followed  with  difficulty:  we  knew 
a  man  who,  after  a  concussion  of  the  brain,  could  not  for 
many  months  count  more  than  three,  and  after  many  years 
could  not  numerate  twenty.  The  circulation  therefore,  in- 
creased equably  in  all  the  vessels  of  the  brain^,  if  not  too 
rapid,  renders  the  intellectual  functions  more  acute;  if  too 
rapid,  irregularly  so;  and  if  increased  partially  and  irregu- 
larly, it  renders  these  functions  confused.  If  it  be  once  thea 
admitted  that  the  circulation  in  the  arteries  can  excite  vibra- 
tions, we  want  no  more  to  give  a  clue^  at  least  to  the  cause  of 
memory  and  dreams. 

To  advance  one  step  farther  on  this  subject,  we  must  attend 
to  what' passes  in  the  mind  when  memory  is  exerted.  If  the 
arterial  circulation  can  excite  vibrations,  the  consequence  must 
be  that  images  are  constantlv  raised.  This  we  believe  to  be 
true;  and  we  are  only  insensible  of  them  in  general  because  they 
are  not  peculiarly  interes ting«  This  must  not  be  left  on  suppo^ 
•ition  only.  Let  a  person  be  seised  in  f^  most  listless  mo- 
ment, and  asked,  without  hurry,  what  he  is  thinking  of?  He 
will  answer  nothing,  but  wiU  soon  recollect  some  image  which 
had  been  before  him.  Again:  we  say  a  thought  strikes  us; 
that  is,  among  the  crowd  of  ima^s  constantly  presented,  one 
is  interesting  enough  to  arrest  me  attention.  In  this  cra#d 
some  of  the  former  vibrations  are  renewed;  we  then  suddenly 
fecoQect^  or  the  image  is  recalled  by  an  associated  idea*    Oqc« 
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more:  we  attempt  to  recollect,  atid  in  that  caae  investigate 
wliat  passes  in  the  mind;  when  the  subject,  or  an  associated 
one,  fixes  the  attention;  or,  by  leadfaig  the  attention  to  kindred 
topics,  we  are  soon  brbught  to  what  we  wish  to  recover.  la 
proof  of  this,  who  are  those  who  have  bad  memories?  Mea 
whose  dull  nerves  are  suaceptiblc  only  of  imperfect  vibratioiis, 
or  whose  inattention  never  admits  of  active  impressions. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a  doctrine  which  may  be  greatly  ex** 
panded  with  numerous  illustrations,  but  which  cannot  be  reOi* 
dered  more  clear.  It  may  at  some  future  period  make  a  part 
of  a  liberal  .commentary  on  Dr.  Hartley's  work,  long  since  ia 
embryo,  and  which,  but  for  the  loss  of  a  valuable  associate, 
might  have  been  before  this  time  completed.  The  theory  of 
dreaming,  offered  in  different  numbers  of  our  journal,  is  a  part 
of  the  same  train. — But  to  return  to  our  author,  from  whom 
we  hope  we  have  notlaigely  wandered. 

•    The  second  section  of  this  chapter  is  on  succession  and  do-  , 
ration,  in  which  the  usual  doctrines  are  well  detailed;  but  we 
meet  with  nothing  peculiarly  interesting.    We  feel  a  little  re- 

tugnance  to  some  ot  the  common  doctrines,  but  are  unable  to 
ring  them  into  a  <  tangible  form'  in  a  short  compass. 

Mr.  Belsham  seems  to  have  given  a  correct  and  summscrjr 
view  of  the  controversy  respecting  the  existence  of  space.  Wc 
suspect  that  he  is  willing  to  argue  it  away.  In  this  however 
we  cannot  'agree  with  him,  though  we  tear  the  controversy 
would  be  verbal  only.  The  argument  which  we  consider  to  be 
decisive  is,  that  if,  for  instance,  the  Deity  would  create  fifty  mil* 
lions  of  solar  systems  more,  there  must  be  space  for  memi 
since,  if  there  were  not,  something  must  prevent;  therefore 
somediing  must  be  given  to  limit  space — q,  e.  d. 

The  question  of  identity  is  discussed  with  peculiar  accuracy 
and  conciseness.  Personal  identity  must  exist,  together  with  a 
consciousness  of  this  identity,  either  permanent  or  reproduced. 
This  must,  according  to  Dr.  Watts's  system,  depend  on  perma- 
nent stamina,  a  doctrine  to  which  our  author  is  apparently  par* 
tial.  We  will  not  enter  into  another  disquisition,  but  could 
reiyier  this  opinion  highly  probable. 

On  the  question,  whether  consciousness  be  ever  interrupted, 
Mr.  Belsham  speaks  his  own  opiiuon  more  plainly  than  in  other 
places.  He  allows  that  the  possibility  of  uninterrupted  con* 
fciousness  must  be  allowed,  but  that  this  will  not  prove  it  to  be 
other /true  or  probable.  Our  opinion  must  be  clear,  from  what 
has  preceded,  that  consciousness  must  exist,  in  difierent  de» 
grees,  while  the  circulation  is  continued  with  any  activity  ia 
the  brain,  whether  we  retain  the  recollection  of  it  or  not. 

The  chapter  on  the  imagination  is  also  excellent.  The  first 
action  is  on  its  phasnomena,  dreams,  and  reveries-— <i  subject  to 
wbi^  we  need  not  return.    The  second  section  is  /oil  l^imper* 
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ficodbos  ia  the  rational  faculties ;'  t»  which  our  former  ideat 
will  equally  ^ply-  The  third  is  on  the  phsenomena  of 
brutes  analbgous  to  the  hujuan  facukies,  and  the  percipieucy 
cf  vegetables.  , 

Brutes  have  life,  and  many  oi  the  intellectual  facnlties ;  but 
whether  their  life  and  ioteUect  are  connected  with'  an  iniflu* 
terial  or  an  immortal  principle^  is  not  necessary  for  as  to  decide 
io  this  place^  as  it  was  not  necessary  to  determine  the  former 
question  with  respect  to  man.  It  is  obvious.that  they  are  poit 
accountable  creatures  in  a  future  state,  because  they  are  appa* 
rentiy 'incapable  of  forming  abstract  ideas.  The  percipiency  of 
vegetables  is  an  idle  fancy.  Dr.  Darwin  adopted  it  as  suscep- 
tible of  poetical  ornament,  and  then  wns  led  to  defend  it  as  a 
l^iilosophical  truth) — but  '  must  ve  swear  to  the  truth  of  a 
song?'  • 

The  eighth  chapter  is  on  affections,  natural  and  acquired^  and 
treats  of  instinct,  wit,  habit,  the  origin  and  classification  of  affcc^ 
tions.  We  cannot  enlarge  on  any  of  these  ;  yet  on  the  subject 
ef  instinct  we  could  wish,  did  our  limits  allow,  to  ofier.  a  few 
semarks.  We  shall  select  a  part  of  our  author's  obsenrations« 
not  only  for  their  merit,  but  as  a  specimen  of  his  general 
manner. 

*  The  exiatence  of  this  principle  in  brutes,  and  that  in  a  very  high 
degree,  is  allowed  almost  universally ;  and  instinct  is  observed  to  lead 
them  to  those  actions  which  are  most  necessary  to  their  own  preser- 
vation, and  to  the  cpntinuance  of  the  species. 

*  Dr.  Darwin  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  what  is  called  instinct 
in  brutes  is  the  effeot  of  imitation,  instruction,'  and  experience.  His 
facts  are  curious,  and  his  reasonings  are  ingenious  and  plausible.  He 
has  at  least  proved  that  instinct  is  not  always  uniform,  and  that  it  if 
modified  by  circumstaiices.  He  has  also  showQ  great  sagacity  in 
analysing  the  natural  symbols  of  the  affections— fear,  grief,  pleasure, 
and  the  like  \  and  without  natural  signs,  as  he  observes  sfter  Dr» 
Reid,  no  artificial  ones  could  be  mvented  or  understood. 

*  AH  actions  t5  which  animals  are  impelled  by  instinct  are  per- 
formed with  so  much  readiness  and  assiduity,  that  it  seems  reasonable 
to  believe  they  are  attended  with  pleasure,  though  some  of  them  are 
effected  with  great  labour.  Such  is  the  instinct  by  which  a  bird 
builds  its  nest,  and  that  by  which  the  bee  constructs  the  hoaey- 
comb. 

<  Instinct,  as  far  as  it  goes,  excels  reason  ;  but  it  is  limited  to 
few  objects,  and  is  incapable  of  much  variety,  or  of  considerabk 
imptDvement.  Hence  it  is  that  brutes  io  not  profit,  like  rational  be« 
Uigs,  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  fornoer  generations. 

*  To  account  for  the  instincts  of  brutes,  Dx.  Hartley  conjectures 
that,  from  their  bodily  make,  certain  vibrations  spring  up  in  them 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  certain  ages,  mixing  themselves 
with  their  acquired  ideas,  so  as  may  best  direct  them  to  provide  for 
and  to  preserve  themselves  and  their  young.    This  he  calls  a  kind  of 
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wtaml  inapiiration,  m  procecdiog  bom  the  aame  stated  hw»  of  mat^ 
tcr  and  motioB  as  the  other  phosaomena  of  nature. 

*  This  ia  a  gratuitous  and  unsatasfiactory  hypothesis  |  and  Dr. 
Hartley  acknowledges  the  extreme  difficulty  of  tne  subject.  CouU 
Dr.  Darwin^a  theory  be  established^  it  would  harmonise  much  more 
satisfactorily  with  that  of  the  association  of  ideas,  and  with  the  hy-^ 
pothesis  of  vibrations. 

*  In.  addition  to  the  facts  i^entioned  by  Dr.  Darwin  in  the  section 
above  referred  to>  remarkable  instamres  of  the  wonderful  power  of 
mstinct  may  be  seen  in  the  references  below ;  vie.  in  the  bee  *»  tho 
antf  y  the  wasp:(»  the  beaver  ^y  and  the  termites  |[. 

*  The  natural  appetites  of  the  human  species  are  geoerally  regarded 
as  instinctive,  but  perhaps  improperly.  The  sensation  of  hunffcr  n 
produced  by  a  certain  state  of  the  stomach,  and  is  no  more  mnate 
than  the  sensation  of  colour  or  sound.  The  suction  of  an  infant^ 
when  applied  to  the  breast,  is  not  the  result  of  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  action  to  be  performed,  which  would  imply  an  innate  idea^ 
hut  is  excited  automatically  by  the  impressions  made  upon  the  ner- 
vous and  muscular  system,  which  is  then  extremely  irritable.  Ami 
by  degrees  mastication  and  deglutition,  which  were  originally  aut<V' 
■tatic,  become  voluntary  acts..  The  origin  of  the  other  desh^s,  and 
actioiis,  which  are  commonly  thought  instinctive,  admka  of  a  mm* 
far  explanation.  i 

*  The  uniformity  and  universality  of  these  feelings  is  no  proof 
that  they  are  instinctive :  similarity  of  natural  constitution  and  o£ 
external  circiunstances  sufficiently  accounts  for  these  facts. 

*  The  error  of  those  philosophers  who  trace  all  the  affections  of  hu* 
man  nature,  and  the  phaenomena  of  mind,  to  instinctive  principles^ 
has  been  already  stated  and  ol^viated.*     p.  190.  ' 

This  is  a  faithful  detail  of  what  has  been  done;  but  mack 
more  is  required.  Our  own  sentiments^  as  we  liave  said,,  axe 
not  matured^  and  we  would  decline  entering  into  the  discussion^ 
at  least  till  many  of  the  facts  are  better  ascertained. 

The  ninth  ^harpfer  is  on  the  v9\l\'y  and  the  docttineJ  of  Rbcrty 
and  necessity  are  admirably  discussed.  Mr.  Belsham,  ^mh  the 
ablest  metaphysicians,  ranges  on  the  side  of  th»  necessitarians. 

The  tenth  chapter  is  on  power,  th«  eleventh  on  immateriality 
and  materialism,  and  the  twelfth  (Hi  d^  cvi^nce  of  a  futare 
life.  These  disquisitions  merit  oor  highest  commendations. 
Our  own  opinions  are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  in  general  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Belsham. 

The  elements  of  moral  philosophy  admit  not  of.  mnch  dis- 
ctwsion  5  they  are,  like  the  rest  of  the  work,  peculiarly  clear  and 


<  «  Nature  Dis{>lay«cl,  voUk  p.  168 — 203. 

*  f  Goardiaa,  vol  ii.  Nos.  156,  157. 

<  %  Natare  Displayed,  port  >.  p.  1 26-- 1 49. 

•  }  ^  part  ii.  p.  lOS-^lU. 

i  K  Philojopliieal  Trwsactioiw,  voj.  71.  p»  13^—193,' 
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comprehensive.    We  need  only,  as  a  specimen  of  our  authot^s 
cpinions^  transcribe  his  definition  of  the  moral  sense* 

*  The  moral  sense  is  that  faculty,  affection;  or  state  of  mindt 
which  Recites  an  instantaneous,  disinterested  apprabation  and  love  of 
i^at  is  considered  as  virtue,  and  disapprobation  and  abhorrence  of 
what  is  considered  as  vice,  when  perceived  iA  ourselves  or  others/ 
»•  384. 

We  need  not  add  any  general  character  of  the  work,  or  repeat 
our  approbation  of  it.  For  ourselves,  some  apology  is  requi-^ 
site — particularly  for  enlarging  so  far  on  an  elementary  book^ 
and  for  the  manner  in  which  we  have  considered  it.  Ihough 
elementary,  however,  it  contains  much  more  than  many  pro- 
fessed treatises,  ahd  engages  so  deeply  on  different  subjects, 
that  it  unavoidably  drew  us  into  some  discussions  which  in 
prudence  we  might  have  avoided.  We  have  indeed  treated  the 
subject  rather  as  physiologists  than  metaphysicians  ^  -but,  while 
metaphysics  contain  only  the  natural  history  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  mind  and  body  are  so  inseparably  united  that  we  can 
merely  trace  the  functions  of  the  former  through  the  medium 
of  the  latter,  the. mind  can  only  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
corporeal  system;  and  we  think  the  failure  of  metaphysicians' 
has  chiefly  arisen  from  their  defective  knowledge  of  physiology 
and  pathology.  We  earnestly  wish  that  the  system  of  Dr. 
Hartley  were  resumed  by  some  physician  of  ability ;  for  we  arc 
convinced  that  it  may  be  improved  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
facts>  and  by  facts  so  important  as  to  entitle  it  to  more  praise 
than  it  has  even  hitherto  received  from  the  first  metaphysicians 
who  have  succeeded  him. 

Art.  IV. — De-  P Influence  attribuce  aux  PhilosopheSy  aux  FrancS"^ 
JUafmSf  et  aux  Illumines^  sur  la  Revolution  de  France.  Par 
y.  J.  Mounter. 

On  the  Influence  attributed  to  Philosophers^  Free-Masons^  and  to  the 
Sluminatij  on  the  Revolution  of  France.  By  J.  J.  Mourner. 
— Translated  from  the  Manuscript^  and  corrected  under  the  In» 
spection  of  the  Author j  by  J.  Jf^alker,  A.M.  8w.  5/.  6d.  sewed. 
Wallis.     1 80 1. 

1  HE  reveries  of  a  Robison  and  the  impostures  of  a  Bamiel 
receive  their  death-blow  in  this  publication.  Flattering  the 
prejudices  of  the  thoughtless  and  the  unprincipled,  these  two 
wnters  availed  themselves  of  the  moment  when  the  horrors 
of  the  French  revolution  excited  the  utmost  indignation  against 
any  one  who  could  be  supposed,  either  by  his  counsels  or  his 
actions^  to  have  assisted  in  promoting  its  cause;  and  it  was  na- 
tural for  those  who  were  in  possession  of  power  or  privileges  to 
receive  with  complacency  every  such  attempt  to^ailiate  the 
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bults  of  different  govemnmentSy  and  to  throw  the  whole  blame  . 
of  the  revolution  on  philosophers  and  men  of  letters.    A}>s 
surd  as  is  the  idea,   mat   literary  and    scientific  '  men,    con- 
tinually disputing  with  each  other  on  the  subject   of  their 
Respective  opinions,  should  conspire  together  to  overthrow  all 
social  order,  all  good  government,  and  every  trace  of  religion, — 
or   should  have    the   pDwer  of  committing  such  misdiief  if 
they  could  thus  conspire, — ^no  sooner  was  it  advanced  than  it 
became  accredited  by  all  who  were  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  refer  the  causes  of  the  French  revolution  to  their  genuine 
source:  and  the  idle  dreanlis  and  self-conceits  of  visionaries  and 
fanatics,  with  whom  Germany  has  at  alJ  times  abounded,  were 
adduced  as  convincing  proofs  that  the  French  government  was 
overthrown  by  the  efforts  of  secret  societies.     Philosophy,  free- 
masonry, and  illuminism,  were  compelled  to  be^  the  genuine 
parents  of  Jacobinism ;  and  it  was  not  considered,  that,  among 
the  members  of  the  famous  Jacobin  club,  scarcely  one  was  an 
illuminate,  nor  a  tenth  part  free*masons,    and  few  possessed^ 
or  even  affected,  the  least  pretensions  to  philosophy.   Illuminism 
was  never  known  in  France  j  and  it  was  extinguished  in  Ger- 
many before  the  French  revolution  ;  and  even  in  this  latter 
country  its  influence  was  not  a  thousandth  part  so  extensive  as 
that  of  Mr.  Wesley's  methodist  societies  in  England.    Free-' 
masonry  and  philosophy  have  been  cultivated  in  France,  not  by 
&c  revolutionists,  but  by  those  who,  in  consequence  of  the  re-; 
volution,  have*  been  compelled  to  emigrate  to  other  countries. 
Few  persons  are  better  qualified  than  the  author  of  this  work 
to  smpreciate  the  real  causes  which  effected  the  overthrow  of 
die  French  monarchy,  nobility,  and  clergy.     He  was  a  princi- 
pal character  in  the  first  national  convention  ^  and  if  he»took 
an  active  part  with  diose  who  wished  to  see  France  in  posses- 
sion of  a  free  constitution,  he  was  not  the  less  a  determined 
enemy  to  all  who  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  her  monarchy  and 
the  introduction  of  anarchical  principles,    ^yhen  the  irresolur 
tion  of  the'  cabinet  had  rendered  every  attempt  to  support  the 
crown  inefficient,  and  the  power  of  the  anarchists  began  to 
be  paramount,  the  author  retired  to  his  own  province,  to  pre- 
vent, as  much  as  in  him  lay,  the  devastation  of  its  fields,  and 
the  tota^  destruction  of  the  habitations  of  ease,  luxury,  and 
industry :  and  when  faction  had  at  length  so  reared  its  monster 
head,  tnat  a  man  of  his  independent  and  upright  principles  be- 
came necessarily  an  object  of  suspicion  and  a  marked  victim  to 
lawless  power,  he  retired  from  a  nation  unable  to  receive  his 
services,  or  to  afford  him  the  security  to  which  he  was  enti- 
tled«     From  such  a  person,  acquainted  witli  the  secret  springs 
which  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  first  con- 
vention, who  has  beheld  the  operation  of  those  measures  which, 
during  the  American  war,  were  sapping  the  foundation  of  the 
government  of  his  own  country }  who  was  well  versed  in  the 
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writings  of  tkc  men  iirho  gave  die  tone  to  a  great  part  of  liie 
higher  classed  in  France^  from  one  who  wa»a  principal  ^gent  in 
the  earlier  scenes  of  its  revolution,  and  a  material  suflerer  by 
ks  progress )  from  a  man  of  judgement,  matured  by  experience 
ind  by  adver^ity--^  candid  statement  of  facts,  combined  with 
"dieir  causes,  will  be  perused  by  impartial  persons  with  great 
satisfactiot^  and  deserves  to  be  held  up  in  opposition  to  worka 
of  a  different  tendency— to  the  phantoms  of  a  deranged  mind^ 
and.of  that  party-spirit  which  stHI  advocates  the  cause  of  popery* 
Philoso^by  and  philosopher  are  now  words  used  at  random; 
tot  to  express  what  the  terms  themselves  imply — a  love  of 
wisdom, — but  an  attachment  to  the  theories,  the  dreama  of  si 
capricious  imagination,  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  man,  >fid 
knowing  no  rules  but  those  of  lawless  and  brutal  force.  Every 
sincere-  friend  of  liberty,  whom  our  forefathers  would  haVB 
esteemed-  for  philosophical  knowledge, — if  in  his  writings  any 
thing  be  even  accidentally  advanced  against  the  intrigues  of  a 
court  or  the  dofruptions  of  a  minister,  if  any  thing  appear  in 
favour  of  the  imprescriptible  claims  of  the  subject, — ^is  imme- 
diately stigiiiatlsed  under  these  terms,  as  a  demagogue  and  aa 
abettor  of  faction  and  revolution*  Nothing  can  equal  the  ab^ 
surdity  of  such  a  conduct ;  for  on  the  same  principle  Chris^ 
tianity  itself  might  be  treated  as  a  foe  to  the  human  race,  be- 
cause there  have  been  wicked  popes  and  Jesuitical  socieries 
maintaining  anti-social  principles.  Our  author  makes  a  just  di* 
stinctionbetween  true  and  false  philosophers — ^between  those  who 
have  imbibed  some  portion  of  the  spirit  bf  a  Bacon,  a  Locke» 
and  a  Montesquieu,  and  those  who  are  led  away  by  the  caprices 
of  a  Rousseau  and  the  wit  of  a  Voltaire.  To  the  former  we  ar6 
m  tly  highest  degree  indebted  ;  and  if  in  the  latter  there  be  t 
great  mixture  of  indecency  and  irretigion,  our  acrimony  against 
them  should  in  some  degree  be  mitigated  by  a  recollection  of 
their  efforts  in  favour  of  me  victims  of  superstitioti  and  bigotvy^ 
and  their  endeavours  to  introduce  a  proper  detestation  of  relU 
gious  intolerance  and  civil  despotism.  We  are  to  balance  tJien 
me  good  deduced  from  the  true,  with  the  evil  derived  frcMn  the 
false,  idiilosopher  ^  and  the  excess,  were  it  in  favour  of  the  latter^ 
would  be  found  far  too  small  for  the  production  of  so  great  am 
event  as  the  French  revolution.  The  wealth  of  the  lower  classes^ 
and  their  increase  of  knowledge,  die  poverty  and  immorality  of 
the  higher,  the  insufficiency  of  the  crown  to  stipport  them,  the 
contests  between  the  crown  and  the  courts  of  law,  and,  especial- 
ly, the  derangements  in  the  finances-;-all  tended  to  introduce^ 
in  the  reign  of  a  weak  prince,  that  change  in  the  system  which 
•  was  soon  followed  by  the  most  atrocious  disorders.  Of  these 
disorders  the  philosophers  indeed,  equally  with  the  royalists,  be- 
came the  victims ;  among  whom  many  were  advocates  for  mo- 
narchy: but  not  a  ^ngle  man  w^  to  bc  iw&dj  unles&^we  dignify 
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Tof^  $uc}>  ^  naoie  the  Robespierre9  and  the  Marats,  who  coun* 
tenanced  the  horrors  of  anarchy.  M.  Mourner  had  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  noticing  dbe  ineal  effects  of  the  political  measures  that 
tKCorred,  the  decrease  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  that  of  the  people— effects  that  have  been  experienced 
in  various  countries)  in  which  the  passions  have  in-general  had 
full  exercise,  rather  than  the  calm  dictates  of  philosophy,  These 
measures  are  explained  with  great  perspicuity  j  and  his  remarks 
on  the  ch^racter$  and  iniluenpe  of  Mirabeau,  Barnave,  Rabaud, 
Necker,  and  others,  throw  great  light  upon  the  fixst  move- 
ments of  the  revolution. 

The  celebrated  club  of  the  Jacobins,  so  called  from  a  convent 
of  Jacobins,  or  an  order  whose  patron  was  St.  James,  could  not 
in  such  a  work  pass  unnoticed  \  and  the  following  account  of 
them  is  entitled  to  our  attention. 

«  This  name  was  conferred  upon  them  by  derision  ;  they  gloried 
ia  it ;  and  this  denonanation  was  extended  to  all  the  societies  of  the 
same  kind  established  in  the  provinces.  Tbey  were  composed  of  en- 
thunasts,  a  great  number  or  ignorant  persons  easily  miided,  and  of 
floany  coiretQus  and  cruel  men,  who  disguised  their  ambition  under  the 
appearance  of  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  general  happiness.  The  mem- 
bers of  those  societies  corrupted  and  bribed  the  populace  of  the 
cities,  whom  it  was  so  easy  to  render  ferocious.  Become  the  chiefs 
of  a  numerous  troop  of  brigands,  they  struck  all  the  citizens  with 
terror,  and  subjugated  the  legislative  assemblies.  They  caused  those 
to  be  put  to  oeath^ without  pity  who  opposed  their  opinions,  those 
whose  riches  they  wished  to. 8eiz,e,  those  who  disapproved  of  their 
fury-»-^hose  even  who  refused  to  approve  of  them,  their  own  asso- 
ciates, in  order  to  punish  them  for  having  stopped  in  the  career  of 
their  crimes  from  Jassitttde  or  remorse,  or  in  order  to  diminish ^e 
oomber  of  their  riva^.  In  the  eyes  of  ithose  tyrants,  all  the  quali- 
ties which  command  respect,  all  the  advanta^e^  which  procure  influ- 
ence, became  motives  of  proscription,  merely  because  the  persons 
who  possessed  them  did  not  belong  to  their  sect,  and  might  one  day 
obtain  the  affections  of  the  people. 

<  There,  is  no  system  purely  political,  and  eoosidered  indepen- 
dently of  the  actions  of  those  who  adopt  them,  which  can  entitle 
them  to  a  name  so  justly  odious.  A  man  is  not  criminal  if,  remain- 
ing obedient  to  the  laws,  he  delivers  his  opinion  in  a  public  discus- 
sion, without  obliging  others  to  conform  to  it.  It  is  not  because  the 
Jacobins  professed  maxims  contrary  to  good  order  that  they  ought 
to  excite  indignation.  If  they  had  taught  false  doctrines  without 
propagating  them,  Hke  Mahomet,  by  the  fear  of  death,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  refute  tbem»  and  to  prevent  their  consequences ;  sp 
ipnicb  jt}ie  qnore  easy>  as,  even  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  ^yf^^ 
they  had  never  seduced  j^ut  a  small  part  of  the  French^  n^tiop.  It  ii| 
the  same  with  respect  to  the  publication  of  principles  favourable  to 
an  aksotttto  democracy,  as  >9nsh  respect  to .  every  other  fiedse  doctrine* 
Truth  i^iMtold  triumph  fromtdie  vary  fjrstmoment,  if  respect  for  jus » 
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4ice  were  preserved  in  discusnoD,  if  comtnunt  were  never  to  be  Mib^ 
«tiluted  for  persuasion. 

*  Ao  unlimited  democracy  is,  it  is  tnie,  tfa^  most  pemicioiis  pf  the 
three  simplr  -forms  of  govemmenty  and  the  most  difficult  to  niaia<^ 
taif^ :  hut  ^he  despotism  of  oncy  and  an  absolute  aiistocracy»  can 
only  be  preferred  to  it  as  the  lesser  evil.  The  adoption  of  a  system 
exclutw .  ly  *i  favour  of  one  of  these  three  forms  is  not  a  crime ;  it  is 
an  ^rror  which  all  the  friends  of  liberty  will  refute,  in  acknowledg- 
ing nevertheless  that  the  love  of  an  unlimited  democracy  might  be 
the  delirium  of  a  good  man  without  experience  ;  whereas  that  of  the 
desporism  of  one,  or  an  absolute  aristocracy,  .often  indicates  selHsh* 
ness  and  cruelty.  The  democratic  maxims  of  the  Jacobins  have  oc- 
casioned so  many  misfortunes,  only  because  criminal  means  have  been 
cmpbyed  in  order  to  gain  them  an  ascendency.  They  were,  for  most 
of  the  Jacobins,  only  a  pretext  which  served  to  mask  tkeir  ambitiofl. 
What  proves  it  is,  that,  after  having  acknovrirdgcd  the  ^undi^  of 
voices  as  the  only  legitimate  sign  oT  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  they 
ll^ve  often  taken  the  liberty  of  excluding  Icom  the  aMemUtea  the  ma« 
jprity  of  the  citizen$,  of  annulling  thi:  choice  ^  the  people,  and  of 
despifiiag  the  known  wishes  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation* 

* '  It  is  therefore  having  a  false  idea  of  Jacobinism,  to  coolbund  it 
with  the  love  of  democracy-  A  man  camiot  be  a  Jacobin,  unless  with 
anarchical  systems  he  unites  a  mind  sufiitiently  atrocious  to  wish  for 
the  niin  or  death  of  those  who  have  not  the  same  opinions.  Nothings 
however,  is  more  common  than  to  hear  this  infamous  title  given  even 
to  those  who  profess  respect  for  all  established  governments,  but 
who  suppose  in  all  the  same  duties,  at  the  same  tim^  that  they  ac»^ 
knowledge  in  every  people  those  rights  which  the  friends  of  humaftity* 
ought  always  to  claim  from  sovereigns,  without  dtstuibiag  the  order 
and  tranquilhty  o£  the  state. 

'  1  hose  men  who,  for  the  interest  of  an  absolute  moDsrchy^  or 
o£jeme  privileged  families,  or  even  for  the  interest  of  the  best  pos- 
si^  form  of  government,  and  the  most  perfect  religious  institutions^ 
should  violate  all  the  principfes  of  justice,  and  be  inaccessible  to  every 
sentiment  of  pity,  woiUd  completely  resemble  the  Jacobina,  precisely 
in  that  which  ought  to  excite  the  indignation  of  good  men  ;  that  ia^ 
in  their  criminal  means,  and  in  their  indifference  for  the  miisfortunea 
of  others.  Thutf,  when  we  would  transfer  this  name  to  others  than 
those  who  have  gloried  in  it,  we  might  say  that  there  are  monarchic 
c^,  4ristocratical,  and  superstitious  Jacobins,  aa  well  as  democralicid.' 
p.  I20. 

A  Jacobin  club  could  evidently  not  have  been  formed  even  by 
modem  philosophers  :  their  influence  has  been  confined  within 
^much  narrov^er  limits.  ^  They  have  contdbuted,'  ourautiior 
iastly  observe^  *  to  ^read  among  all  classes  the  hatred  of  ^ur*. 
Imnrry  powers  but  pnilosophy  has  tic >coniietidn ^riuftever  wifh 
the  circumstances' which  produced  the  revolution.'    •  • 

*  The  crimes  aiid  misfovtunes  which  ha^e  accompanied  nt have  btea 
chiefly  the  effects  of.  die. composition  of  the  oqteY^  o£  t^  ii^ru^' 
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fences  of  tlic  court,  of  the  ignorance  of  politicd  ptincipi^y  «od  of 
the  coimption  of  manners.'  I  acknowledge  rtriit  these  cattses  have 
given  greater  importance  to  the  fslic  theoww  of  ^end  Ccfebrated 
inthors ;  but,  ?n  assigning n  part  to  the  errors  (^modern  |:fhilo80phy 
in  the  calamities  of  which  we  are  witnesses,  it  is  also  just  tb  assign  s 
▼cry  great  part*  to  the  error^  of  tiiose  who  anc  not  philosophers— to 
the  resistance  of  those  who  endeavour  to  maintain  the  ancient  ibttsest 
and  tp  revive  the  prejudices  destroyed  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
age. 

*  It  is  likewise  just  to  acknowledge  that  the  labours  of  the  philoso- 
phersr  have  had  great  influence  on  the  changes  which  justice  autho- 
rised, which  reason  distingtkishes'  in  the  midat  of  so  mainy  errors  and 
crimes,  and  which  can  only  be  condemned  by  fanaticism  or  igno* 
rancc*     p.  124. 

The  notion  that  free-masonry  and  a  revolutionary  spirit  are 
dosdy  united  is  60  fraught  witn  absurdity,  that,  in  a  country 
whefc  characters  of  the  first  respectabtlity  in  every  class  of  life 
are  known  to  be  frbe-masons,  any  atten^t  to  vindicate  such 
an  order  might  accm  superfluous.  But  ftee-masonry  in  Eng- 
land differs  much  from  that  on  the  continent ;  and  some  fo- 
reign societies  have  ceremonies  too  ridiculo'4S  tp  pass  current 
with  the  gravity  of  this  country.  Still  such  incongruities  had 
nodiins  to  do  with  the  revolution  5  and  the  presidency  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  did  not  arise  from  any  politicarviews,  but  from 
die  splendor  of  his  birth,  which  gave  dignity  to  the  society  at 
hrge.  We  may  judge  of  professor  Robison's  acQ«nracy,  if  othet 
proofs  did  not  abouml  of  the  little  attention  he  has  paid  to  diat 
quality  so  essential  to  good  writing,  by  the  denial  which  our 
author  makes  point  blank  to  the  imputation  cast  on  him  by  thd 
professor^  of  having  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  this«s0' 
ciety. 

*  If  wh|it  I  have  said  on  the  free-masons  should  ever  reach  him,  he 
w31  be  surprised  at  the  profane  tone  of  my  discourse,  in  which  I 
shouM  not  have  indulged  myself  had  I  been  of  the  number  of  the 
adepts.  I  declare  solemnly  that  I  have  never  beteri  Either  free-maton 
or  Martinist.  Itis  enough  for  me  to  obey  the  lavrs,  and  to  acknovr- 
ledge  the  superiors  which  they  give  me.  1  have  by  no  means  any' 
intentibn  of  mcreasing  the  number  of  those  to  whose  Yf\\\  I  should  be 
bound  to  conform.  I  am  fond  of  enjoying  sdl  the'  independence 
wUeh  the  public  order  can' guarantee  to  individu^s,  and  I  shall  not 
expose  it  to  the  fancies  of  a  grand-master,  of  a  superintending  bn>t 
ther,  or  of  a  terrible  brother.  I  detest  oaths  which*  are  not  indis* 
pcnsaUe,  and  every  thing  which  restrains  without  necessity  the  liberty 
of  spe^ng  9h  I  think.' >   r*  i68. 

Instead  of  introducing  free-masonry  as  a  matter  of  .necessity 
iato  the  political  system,  the.  agents  in  common  hfe  are  suffi- 
cient for  jBvery  purpose  \  for— 

*•  —if.  there  should  not  exist  a  single  free-masoii  In  the  world,  i£ 
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those  wha  govern  roia  their  finances,  render  their  armies  discontent* 
xdy  allow  disorder  to.  be  introduced .  into  every  part  of  the  admini- 
stration, and  then  assemble  a  great  number  of  deputies  of  the  people 
t'  \  order  to  demand  succours  of  them,  revolutions  will  be  ii^evita^ 

Bavaria  gave  biirth  to  a  society  of  IHuminati,  as  they  pre- 
tended to  call  themselves.  It  was  founded  by  a  professor  of  a 
university ;  and  several  reigning  princes  of  Germany  became  mem-: 
J)cr8  of  tnc  institution.  The  plan  was  replete  with  folly  j  but  the 
aim  was  rather  to  direct  princes  by  means  of  wise  counsels,  than  ta 
introduce  a  naoh  to  destroy  their  power*  Before  the  French  revo- 
lution took  place,  the  papers  of  the  society  were  seised,  and  the 
whole  plan  was  destroyed ;  and,  what  is  more  .remarkable,  it 
does  not  appear  by  the  arrested  papers  that  any  ramifications  of 
the  society  nad  extended  to  France.  Yet  even  this  visionary 
association  of  Germans  is  supposed  also  to  have  had  an  influ- 
ence over  the  French,  To  those  who  have  read  Ml  Barruel  and 
professor  Robison,  the  fulj  and  consistent  account  given  of  the 
weakness  of  this  society,  in  its  whole  progress  from  birth  to 
death,  Is  calculated  to  afford  complete  satisfaction  on  this  sub- 
ject 5  and  we  may  well  dismiss  the  reveries  of  German  fanatics 
for  the  sound  advice  with  which  this  experienced  writer  con;* 
eludes  his  work,  ' 

;  *  Ye  who  sincerely  desire  the  tranquillity  of  states,  offer  therefore 
to  the  chiefs  of  nations  more  salutary  counsels.  Tell  them  that  all 
goviemments  have  the  same  obligations  \  that  their  subjects  have  the 
same  rights  to  personal  liberty ;  that  there  are  countries  in  which 
this  liberty  is  happily  guaranteed,  by  political  liberty,  but  that  this 
advahtage  is  not  to.be  acquired' at  will ;  that  the  efforts  in  order  to 
att&in  it  cause  great  misfortunes,  and  often  produce  tyranny ;  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  those  who  govern,  even  in  thfe  least  limited 
monarchies,  to  render  this  ^arantee  unnecessary,'  and  to  procore  for 
their  subjects  all  the  happiness  which  they  could  enjoy  in  the  best 
regulated  rcpublic--'by  never  permitting  any  act  of  authority  which 
is  not  directed  by  anterior  laws — ^by  gradually  destroying  all  privi- 
leges which  are  not  attached  to  pubhc  functions — ^by  removing' the 
distinctions  which  divide  men  into  inimical  classes — ^by  opening  to 
merit  a  free  access  to  all  employments,  to  all  honours-— by.  protecting 
talents  when  directed  by  virtue — ^by  respecting  public  opinion—by 
reconciling  the  liberty  w  the  press  with  decency,  tbe  general  tran- 
quillity, and  the  honour  of  private  persons— by  causing  the  people 
to  be  instructed  in  their  duty— by  the  principles  of  an  enlightened 
religion— by  those  of  a  pure  morality  (for  if  the  pteople  are  Kept  in 
ignorance  and  superstition,  they  are  given  up  without  defence  to  the 
sophisms  of  those  who  wish  to  corrupt  them).  It  is  on  these  con- 
ditions that  tbe  magistrates  are  i  at  liberty,  or  rather  that  they  are 
booftd  by  justice,  to  be  indcuibly  seiteire  in  the  execution  of  the  laws 
vdirch  punish  conspirators.  '  . ,  .      ' 

*,  Tell  the  people  tliat  every  established  government  is  legitimate, 
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cvett  that  which' owes  itr  origin  to  Gonqiusir»  ivhen  it  has  become' 
necetsuy  for  the  public  tranquillity  and  order,  when^it  is  the  pro- 
tector ot  property,  the  defencfcr  of  personal  Hhetty*..  Tell  them  th^ 
one  of  the  most  essential  fights  of  citizens  is  that  of^  denouncing  the^' . 
abuses  of  administration,  and  the  vices  of  the  laws,  without  ceasing 
to  obey  them,  without  deviating  from  the  respect  wjiich  is  due  to 
the  magistrates  ;  that  it  Is  even  a  duty  to  tell  the  truth  at  the  risk- 
of  exposing  one's  sjlf  to  unjust  resentments;  that  sooner  or  later^ 
this  truth  will  become  useful,,  brft  that  it  wodd  be  Criminal  to  Msh 
to  hasten  its  triumph  by  violence  \  that  the  excess  of  tyranny  alone 
can  justify  an  insurrection  j  and  that  the  oppression  must  be  ?efy 
cruel  indeed  where  the  evils  it  may  produce  can  be  equal  to  thoao' 
which  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  tumultuous  revolution  vaz 
political  in^itutions/     Fib  aji*    .. 

The  original  Is  written  with'  great' spirit  5' tHc  version' is' in^ 
general  faithful.  Priefixed  to  tKe  latter  is  a  preface  by  the" 
translator,  with  a*  proper  panegyric  on  the  author';  and  in' 
translating  it  he  has  done  art  essential  service  to  the  British* 
public. 


Art.  V. — ^'famSiar  Treofhe  orrfbe  Physicat  Education  pf  Child" 
ren^  during  the  early  Perihd  of  their  Lives:  being  a '  Compen^ 
diuf/i  addressed  to  all  Mothers  kvho  are  seriously  concerned  for  the' 
W^fare  of  their  OJfspri^gi  Translated  fi-om  the  German  of 
Christian  Augustus  ^nwiy  M.D.  i^fc  To  'which  are  'prefixed 
Three  introductory  Lecturu  on  the  same  Subject^  hy  A,  A  M* 
WiUich^  M^D.  ^c.    e^.'-'BA  Boards.    Murray  and  Highley. 

On  fiffift  perttslng  this  work,  and  the  three  valuable  intro-. 
ductory  lectures  by  Dn  Willich»  we  intended  to  have  engaged 
at  considerable  length  in  this  inquiry:  we  find,  however, 
much  to  commend,  many  things  to  disapprove  \  and  the  latter 
arc  so  minutely  blended  with  the  former,  that  to  point  out  each 
would  be  a  task  almost  endless.  We  shall  therefore  commence 
with  noticing  the  translator's  lectures,  giving  a  concise  view  of 
what  we  conqeive  to  be  the  securest  path  in  this  de^'ious  and 
doubtful  progress,  and,  in  the  most  striking  parts,  noticing  Dr. 
Willich'ft  opinions,  whether  they  agree  wim  or  differ  from  our 
own. 

Perhaps  the  historical  sketch  of  the  customs  and  manners  of 
dUEeient  nations,  which  constitutes  a  great  portion  of  the  first 
lecture,  might  have  been  omitted :  we  are  seldom  acquainted 
with  their  source,  nor  are  we  always  certain  of  their  efiecta. 
The  present  race  is  changed — we  will  not  say  that  it  has  dege- 
nerated ;  for  though  we  have  lost  the  robust  hardy  constitutions 
of  our  smcestorsi  we  have  not  their  inflanunatory  habits,  tlicir 
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scodiudc  not  tfafeir  putrid  dise98e$^  On  thewh&le»  we  think 
manjund  haire  gained  in  health  and  comfort  by  the  change. 
What  is  due  to  the  later  period  of  marriage  we  dare  not  say> 
because  modes  of  life,  and  numerous  other  circumstances,  teust 
be  tafcfen  Into  the  account;  and,  if  the  two  extremes  of  tender 
youth  and  imbecile  old  age  be  avoided,  we  see  no  great  difle- 
lence  that  can  reswit  from  earlier  or  later  matrimontal  conriex- 
i^ns.  In  the  following  recapitulation  of  what  we  have  obtained 
and  lost  by  modem  refinements,  we  cannot  wholly  agree  with 
our  ^u(hor.  In  the  higher  circles,  there  is  not  tlie  imbecillity  or 
irresolution  that  he  suspects  to  exist ;  and  we  will  tell  him,  that 
i£  it  ever  gain  ground,  it  will  be  from  his  own  system  of  a 
private  education.  The  boy  who  has  fought  his  way  throng 
Eton  or  Harrow  will  never  be  timid  or  irresolute  in  any  situ- 
ation. There  never. were  more  finely-drawn  portraits  than 
those  of  Geminus  and  Gemellus  in  the  Observer,  nor  more 
faitliful  likenesses.  But  we  forget  the  promised  •  recapitula- 
tion.* 

*  A  few  words,  thcn^  wiH  be  sufficient  to  recapitiilat^whajt' we  have 
actuafly  gained,  or  lost,  by  our  moiem "refinements  in  general  "The 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  especially  in  large  towns,  appear  to  have 
acquired  immoral.  K^its  and  relaxed  principles,  instead  of  tfieir  An- 
cient simplicity  of  rnanners  and  unshaken  integrity ;— the  i^iddlc 
ranks  of  society  are  perhaps  the  greatest  J^ers,  as  they  are  better 
informed,  and  nave  attained  more  skill  m  such  punults  as  depend 
upon  the  combitied  agency  of  mental  and  physical  talent ; — tatly*  the 
higher  ranks  have  becpme  unquestionably  more  cnHghtcned  wm  tc^ 

Sect  to  theif  trvf  interest;  but  I  cannot  repress  the observatidn^ 
at  they  !.?ve  also  become  subject  to  hereditary  diseases  unkjKiwilto 
their  ancestors,  and  that  the  acquisition  of  mental  powers  and  abili- 
ties appears  to  be  in  no  just  proportiott  to  the  obvious  decreade  of 
physical  energy.  In  'short,  our  attainments,  in  ethics,  ate  more,  ex* 
tensive,  perhaps  more  systematic ;  but  I  hope  to  be  foigiven,  when  i 
assert  that  the  present  age  appears  to  labour  under  a  pertain.  ix)(9tal 
and  cor^real  imbecillity,  scarcely  definable  by  words,  but  which  is 
evident  in  that  fickle  conduct,  in  that  peculiar  want  of  resolution  and 
mental  vigour,  which  marks  the  actions  of  the  most  cultivated  minds, 
,^nd  of  wl^ich  we  rarely  find  instances  among  our  less  enlightenedj, 
but  more  consistent  and  determined  forefathers.'     p.  49. 

The  second  lecture  relates  to  the  medical  treatment  of  child* 
ren.  On  this  subject  w'e  have  bestowed  great  attention  ^  for 
we  also  are  fathers.  It  is  a  fact  that  children  bom  of  healthy 
parents  possess  in  general  such  a  stock  of  corporeal  vigor,  that, 
instead  of  anxiety  to  preserve  dieir  health,  it  would  not  be  easy 
esaenrially  to  impair  it.  If  ai{  adult  require  free  air  and  exer«« 
cise,  the  child  must  want  the  same:  if  Ac  food  must  be  adapted 
to  the  organs  of  the  father,  so  must  it  be  to  those  of  the 
child:  if  test  fo  the  former  must  come  unsolicited,  in  coose* 
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^[ttetice  of  fatigue,  to  be  wholesome  ,»id  Tefreshing,  so  must  it 
to  the  latter ;  he  is  the  man  in  miniature,  and  requires  only 
attention  to  greater  delicacy  and  irotability;  crying  is  his 
Iftfiguage,  and  its  dialect  should  be  attentively  studied.  A  child 
never  cries  wantonly ;  he  feels  uneasiness  or  pain ;  he  wants 
what  he  csufinot  call  for  \  he  iieels  desires  which  he  cannot  gra- 
tify. What  then  should  be  the  conduct  of  the  parent  or  nurse? 
He  should  first  examine  whether  the  child  be  in  pain  or  unwell; 
next,  whether  cold,  hungry,  or  thirsty.,  Each  is^soon  known  5 
for  if  he  be  not  ill,  he  cannot  counterfeit 'j  if  he  cannot  explain  his 
feelings,  he  cannot  mislead.  There  are  few  instances  where  an 
^le  practitioner  will  mistake  a  child's  disease,  though  the  lat- 
ter cannot  speak  his  symptoms. 

Again  :  if  he  be  not  ill,  he  may  be  cold,  hungry,  or  thirsty. 
The  nurse  gives  food  and  drink,  and  is  blamed  for  cramming 
him.  By  ^at  standard  is  the  measure  of  his  wants  ascertainedr 
Does  not  each  constitution  require  diiFerent  proportions  ?  and 
die  error  is,  after  an  examination  of  the  efiects  of  either, 'to 
persist  in  the  practice.  If  the  child  be  quieted  by  food  and 
drink,  sleeps  comfortably,  without  heat^  oppression,  or  heavy 
breathing,  and  has  healdby  suitable  evacuations,  he  ci^rtainly 
wanted  food  or  dritik,  however  often  he  may  have  had  them 
during  the  day.  ^  .'  ' 

The  dress  of  children  should  be  light  and  easy,  applied  with 
.  little  trouble,  and  fastened  by  strings  rather  than  pips.  Even 
*  in  the  present  more  rational  period  it  might  be  much  simpli- 
fied, and,  like  an  eastern  robe,  be  put  on  and  fastened  with  a 
.gitdle.  In  the  most  improved  state  of  the  dress  at  this  time^ 
there  is  only  to  blame  the  succession  widi  which  different  thingsf 
cf  diflhrent  temperatures  are  to  be  worn  and  exchanged. 

The  medical  treatment  of  children  is  the  subject  of  the  third 
lecture}  and  on  this  also  truth  is  simply  arid  easily  attained. 
The  declamation  against  quack  medicines  jihould  ha^e  b^en 
c6nfined  rather  to  their  abuse.  We  are  equally  unwilling  with 
Dr.  WiUich  to  abridge  the  profits  of  a  profession  by  which 
we  live  ;  but  if  the  quack  will  prepare  a  medicine  in  a  more 
portable  and  pleasing  form  than  the  apothecary,  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  ordermg  it.  We  would  not  put  Dalby's  Carmi- 
native, for  instance,  into  the  hands  of  every  nurse,  who  would 
fitupefv  the  child  to  gain  an  hour  or  two  of  repose;  but  should 
have  little  doubt  of  giving  it  to  our  own  children,  or  directing 
its  dose  from  an  apothecary.  We  know,  too,  many  forms  m 
worm  medicines  which  we  cannot  so  pleasingly  imitate.  It  \i 
die  abuse  therefore,  as  w^  have  said,  that  should  be  opposed. 
With  respect  to  other  medicines,  the  materia  medica  of  thWi^ 
ttsk  may  be  very  limited.  Evacuants  of  tiie  stomach  ^nd 
bowek  are  the  principal;  and  every  one  knows  that  chiMted 
•not  only  bear  with  advantage  the  action,  oi  drastics,  but  artf 
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greatly  benefited  by  theta.  Dr.  Willich  prefers  the  purgitive* 
to  emetics;  and,  were  we  obliged, to  choose  either  exclusively, 
we  should  do  the  same.  Restringents  and  opiates,  sometimes 
warmed  with  spices,  are  often  necessary  under  proper  guidance; 
but  for  sudorifics  and  tonics  we  see  little  room,  unless  antimo- 
nials  be  classed  among  the  former.   For  worm  medicines,  except 

^  we  consider  drastic  pudrges  as  such,  we  sec  little  occasion. 
Should  anthelmintics  be  requisite,  the  helleboraster  only  is  to  be 
depended  on ;  and  tliis,  from  the  smallness  of  the  dose,  may  be 
fasily  disguised.  In  fact,  fever  certainly  kills  worms,  and  the 
drastic  medicines  only  discharge  them.  We  knoi^  a  fine  boy 
iprfio  had  several  worm  fevers,  as  they  have  been  called  $  but 
in  every  instance  tlie  fever  had  receded  before  the  animals 
were  discharged  ^ 

On  other  points,  Mr.  Northmore's  and  Rousseau's  opinions ' 
arc  mentioned  with  respect.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  to 
strengthen  the  mind  and  body  before  any  instruction  be  com* 
municated*    This  subject  has  been  too  often  discussed  to  enable 

.  us  to  offer  one  new  idea.  We  may  soon  return  to  it,  and  shall 
therefore  only  now  take  occasion  to  repeat  what  we  have  for- 
merly insisted  on,  that  the  train  of  education  should  be  con* 
ducted  by  the  natural  and  gradual  evolution  of  the  intellectual 
powers.  Memory  is  most  early  exerted,  and  we  could  wish  it 
to  be  employed,  not  overburthened.  While  the  powers  of  ob- 
servation are  engaged  in  the  works  of  nature,  while  the  mind 
is  exercised  by  drawing  consequences  equally  <»bvipus  and  easy^ 
the  memory  may  be  stored  by  mere  amusement,  sometinfed 
even  by  Iqaruing  rules,  which  should  be.  early  impresBed,  be- 
cause they  should  be  long  retained.  Rousseau's  error. i&  that- 
of  every  systematic  who  follows  too  implicitly  his  own  doctrine. 
Tj^e  boy  of  early  and  premature  intellectual  acquisition  seldoni 
fills  up  the  expectation,  whi'ch  hi)$  first  rapid  improvement  ex- 
cited^ and  his  mcnts^  knowledge,  should  it  not  be  superficial,  is 
often  acquired^ ^at  the  expense  of  his  bodily  healtli.  The  chief 
object  of  a  parent  slioi^ld  be  tp  procure  the  tnens  sana  in  corpore^ 
sano  i  but  numerous  are  die  hours  which  may  be  filled  by  im* 
provemeht  without  encroaching  on  these  important  points*^ 
Yet  this  part  of  the  system  Rousseau  has  overlooked-«-v&i>  child- 
ren were  to  be  found  among  tl\e  enfans  trouves. 

Mr.  Nortlmiore  is  himself  a  parent,  and  well  qualified  to 
judge  of  Rousseau's  doctrines-,  yet  he  must  know  that  the  phy- 
sical education  of  ohildren,  as  directed  by  the  visionary  of 
Geneva,  cannot  be  always  practised  without  injury,  or  at  least 
without  danger.  He  also,  with  our  author,  speaks  in  favour  o£ 
private  tuition.    It  is  a  subject  which  we  have  examined  re- 

featedly  in  all  its  views,  and  with  all  its  bearings. '  Many  a 
eart-ache  should  we*  have  been  saved,  could  we  have  acquiesced 
la  the  eligibility  ^f  private  tuition  j  but  we  co.uldonly  admit 
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it. to  possess  plausibility,  if  wt  vrtre  to  educate  a  ndttso 
|Julo90iJier.  •.  The^  child  destined  to  live  in  the  v6rld  must 
Mgin  to  live  in  it.  from  his  eady  years^  and  be  accustomed  to 
ensure  ^  fortune's  buffets  and  her  frowns'  as  well  as  her  smiles  > 
to  see  vice  aft  well  as  virtue,  and  to  be  guarded  against  the  de-« 
ceitful  colouring  of  the  former,  as  well  as  admonition  and  the 
better  experience  of  others,  properly  pointed  out,  can  contri-. 
bttte  to  render  it  oditfus.  Many  have  been  the  refinements  in 
this  line,  and  delusive  the  prospects  held  out  by  the  masters  of 
n^any  private  seminaries;  but  we  have  not  seen  men  of  more' 
virtue  .produced  from  these  than  from  the  public  schoolsi  and 
we  have  never  beheld  men  of  equal  knowledge  and  learning. 
.  The  introductory  lectures  of  ti^e  translator  have  led.  uaiardiet. 
than  we  had  proposed;  ytu  like  Sterne,  we  have  beentdigressive 
and  progressive  also;  for  we  haVe  anticipated  much  that  might 
have  been  suggested  by  M.  Strave's.work. 

When  we  examine  the  volume  itself,  we  are  greatly  surprised 
at  its  having  been,  offered  to  the  English  reader  entire.    The 
abusesof  the  nursery  in /Germany  have  been  in  a  great  degree 
corrected  in  Eilgland;  and  the  management,  as  well  as  die  diet^ 
is  so  different,  in  the  two  countries,  mat  the  rules  recommended 
for  the  one  are  scarcely  applic^le  to  the  other.   But,  after  close 
attention  to  children,^  and  long  experience  in  theit  (Useases  and. 
management,  we  are  astonishol  that  either  rfiould  be  rogardedr 
as  a  subject  of  dlfficiilty.     They  are  human  beings,  as  we  have 
said,  in  miniature — bat  still  human.     '  Has  not  dbe  iitfiant  eyes, 
hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  aflections,  and  pas^ons  r  If 
you  prick  them,  do  they  not  bleed?  If  you  tickle  them,  do  they 
pot  laugh?  If  you  poison  them,  do  they  not  die?'    They  are 
weaker  than  the  adult;  more  irritable   and  more  impfCtuous. 
But  if  weaker,  their  bulk  is  smaller,  and .  they  resfc  on  their  legs  - 
with  less  weight ;  they  fall  with  less  force ;  if  more  irritable, 
their  motions  are  more  easily  appeased;  if  more  impetuous^' 
their  violence  is  more  transitory.    Every  thiiig  excites  wonder; 
but  few  things,  to  a  child  that  has  Aot  been  previously  intimi- 
dated, excite  fear.    Without  experience  of  injury  he  feels  no. 
dread.    If  he  fall  violently,  surprise  for  a  moment  will  excite  a 
cry;  but  if  he  see  no  one  terrified,  he  will  hot  continue  to  crv». 
unless  materially  hurt — for  an  active  child  is  careless  of  a  slignt 
pain  or  inconvenience.     He  soon  becomes  sensible  of  his  power/ 
and  consequence,  and  should  therefore  never  experience  either; 
nor  should  he  be  led  to  consider  disappointment  but-  as  a  thing 
of  course.    He  should  have  no  assistance  in  what  he  can  do 
himself,  and  soon  be  brought  to  consider  every  assistance  to  be. 
a  kindness,  not  a  duty,  ^om  those  around  him,,  and  taught' 
that  it  is  equ;dly  expected  from  hun  to  those  who  are   still 
weaker  than  himself. 
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•  tjcw  children  ate  selfish^  unkss  they  are  stinted  in  food  or 
little  iildtilgenocs;  but  when  a  child  is  so,  the-  remedy  is,  we 
lear,  dbtflitted  widi<  difficalty;  for  reason  isuseleto.  They  sooit 
acquire  ideas*  of  property,  and  seldom  infringe  on  that  of  th<»p 
companions.  They  have  been  considered  as  crael,  but  tins 
diarge  we  think  by  no  meims  well  founded.  They  strike  with^ 
ottt  knowing  that  they  injure;  and  every  feeling  of- their  o^ini  is 
so  tnmsttory,  that  they  cannot  pity  those  in  distress  from  a  fe-' 
collection  of  what  they  have  sufiered ;  and  they  can  form  no 
other  idea  of  either  disease  or  pain. — But  we  are  wandering 
from  am  author. 

After  some  collateral  disquisition,  M.  Struve  gives  general 
principles^  of  education  applicable  to  the  early  periods,  the  cen« 
duct  to  be  observed  daring  pregnancy,  with  some  remarks  on 
injurious  ^d  superstitious  customs,  handed  down  in  succession 
among  midwives.  The  whc^  of  this  might  have  been  greatly 
shortened  or  suppressed,  as  even  in  the  remotest  provinoes  these 
customs  are  in  .a  great  degree  6bsdete.  The  chapter  on  the 
proper  estabiishment  of  a  nursery  contains  a  few  hints  of  im^ 
portancc  v  but  that  on  the  nutriment  of  ohiidren  is  nqt  very  ap*- 
plicabfo  to  our  customs*  Perha{M  the  old  maxim  oiianis  wnnia 
Sana  may -be  applied  to  them/iif  limited  to  plain  meat,  ahd| 
when  the  teeth  have  appeared,  to  animal  food,  in  different  pro* 
portions,'  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  diird  chapter  is  on  d\ess,  and  contains  some  singular 
fangies.  In  general  no  part  of  a  child's  dress  should  be  tight; 
and  the  form  Is  then  indifierent,  if  eamly  put  on.  The  chapter 
on  walking  atul  exercise,  for  the  most  part,-  is  of  more  im> 
portatice ;  and  perhaps  carrying  the  children  in  a  basket,  as  is 
common  in  Germany,  may  be  occamonally  useful.  Few  au- 
thors have  noticed  the  pernicious  method  ot  dancing  the  child- 
ren bV  supporting  the  breast — for  if  the  child  be  in  danger^ 
the  riosaie  forcibly  compressed  to  secure  him,  and,  ihould  he 
lall  backward,  there  is  no  suppbrt.  If  danced  on  the  left  hand, 
the  right  should  support  him  under  the  aittlla,  bringing  the- 
fingers  over  the  shoulder,  and  in  this  situation  the  most  active 
child  could  not  spring  out  of  the  arms,  nor  could  he  receive 
anyinjnrv  from  firmly  holding  him. 

The  cnapters  on  air  and  cleanliness  merit  our  approbation. 
What  relates  however  to  bathing  is  not  perfectly  correct  or 
clear.  MLStruve  is  less  accurate  still  in  fixing  the  limks  of  the 
warm  and  tepid  baths;  and  he  is  erroneous  in  confining  the 
child  to  the  latter  during  the  first  two  years.  The  cold  bath 
may  be  used,  within  twice  two  months,  with  moderate  precan* 
tions  gradually  lessening  the  heat  of  luke-warm  water,  daily* 
Ihe  account  of  professor  Pallas^s  cosmetic  we  shall  select. 

'  The  celebrated  professor  Pallaa  mei^^ions,  in  his  Travels  through 
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l3ie  Southera  Pvovtftces  of  Russia,  kt^y  published  in '^Germany 
(<voLi.  p.t32)»  thtit  a  Mr.  Zettler,  an  apothecary  at  Astrakhan/ 
jurcparedy  at  his  request,  an  admirable  and  harmless  cosmetic  of  the 
$aw€n  of  th€  nymfbea  nehtmho^  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Indians, 
^far%  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  inlets  of  the  river 
Volga,  and  tn«  fruit  or  nuts  of  which  are  searched  for  and  eaten' 
with  ^vidity  by  the  natives,  who  regard  them  as  sacred.  **vThe8e 
flowers,"  says  Pallas,  **  have  a  ytrj  agreeable  flavour ;  the  water  di-» 
•tilled  fttwn  them  has  tKfe  fragrant*  and  permanent  taste  of  gei^ume 
ambra;  and,  used  as  a  lotion,  it  imparts  such  softness  and  ddicacy 
to  the  skin  of  the  face  and  hands,  that  it  deserves  to  be  introduced 
as  an  innocent  cosmetic  into  all  the  apothecaries*  shops.*'— Although 
I  do  not  approve  of  the  learned  professor's  advice  to  introduce  a. 
general  cosmetic,  yet  I  think  proper  to  inform  the  reader  of  a  dis- 
covery which,  if  applied  to  practice,  might  perhaps  tend  to  banish 
bom  the  toilette  of  our  fashionable  ladies  the .  destructive  compod- 
lions  of  lead,  mercury,  and  other  virulent  metals.'     p.  348. 

The  two  last  chaptei's  are  on  juvenile  employments-  and  af-^ 
fections  of  the  mind.  In  the  first  part  considerable' improve^ 
ments  have  been  made  In  England ;  which  riders  it  less  valu^ 
able  to  the  English  reader.  From  the  latter  we  shatt  select  a 
■pecimen  of  the  work. 

*  Avarice  is  the  offspring  of  improper  treatment:  it 'originates 
from  incrtaming  the  wants  ojT  children,  by  ^nting  whatever  their 
&ncy  induces  them  to  demand,  by  overloadmg  them  with  a  variety 
of  useless  toys,  and  satisfying  every  wish.  Thus  th^  multiplicity  of 
their  desirbs,  i/nttod  of  being  checked  by  prudent  refusal,  it  con* 
atantly  encouraged  by  the  most  extrava^nt  indulgence:  on  the  con«^ 
(rary,  if  they  had  remained 'wraGquaihted  with  a  number  of  unn«ee8-« 
sary  articles,  which  not  only  perye  for  amusemcfit,  faot  lay  tlu. 
foundation  for  future  convenience  and  luxury,  they  would  never  have 
daiilied  tnuk  tmKmited  fsvoors.  In  order  to  rean^  eivare  of  4tt# 
kind,  we  must  steadily  and  inexorably  refuse  their  unreasonable  ap- 
plicationsy  especially  those  made  wilh  a -view  to  obtain  play-things- 
conducive  to  no  end ;  because  a  difUcfent  conduct  wiH  be  productive 
of  endless  solicitations,  and  parents  will  at  length  bBcaaae  slices  to 
the  caprice  of  their  own  progeny. 

'  *  Ambition  is  likewise  the  result  of  a  defective  educatk>n.  When 
children  are  caressed  and  indulged  in  all  their  frivolous  requests  \ 
when  their  orders  are  considered  as  peremptory;  when  we  continually 
tease  them  with  questions,  and  offer  them  new  proofs  of  our  fond* 
ness;  in  shoit,  when  the  infant  miss  or  noaster  is  provided  with  a 
separate  attendant,  who  is  eiCclusively  at  their  imperious  command-^ 
how  can  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  such  mismanagement  is  cal- 
culated to  impress  their  susceptible  minds  with  any  other  but  am- 
bitious and  despotic  ideas? 

*  Curiosity  is  a  laudable  inclination;  for  a  boy  destitute  of  it  af- 
fords no  hope  of  eminent  intellectual  acquirements ;  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  he  will  become  an  indolent  and  simple  membei' 
•f  society.  Fortunately,  however,  most  children  possess  a  considerable 
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•hare  of  that  infttinctivc  desire  of  knowledge ;  eO  that  we.  oughi  ra* 
iher  to  guard  .against  giving  unqualified  answers  to  their  questions, 
than  to  rouse  their  inquisitive  minds  for  premature  reflexions.  For 
this  reasoQi  our  reply  should  always  be  clear  to  their  eompreheneion; 
and  if  we  are  obl^ed,  from  the  nature  of  jLheir  queries*  to  treat  them, 
with  erasion,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  divert  their  attention  to' 
some  sensible  object,  than  to  intrude  upon  them  a  fictitious  ex** 
planation. 

*  Voracity,  and  a  longing  for  particular  dainties,^  are  of  artificial 
origin,  and.  arise  in  children  who  are  acpstomcd  to  excess  in  eatings 
or  m  whose  presence  adults  frequently  express  a  degree  of  pleasure 
o»  having  partaken  of  delicious  viands.  Young  people  are  not  na« 
turaUy  addicted  to  either  gluttony  or  epicurism;,  and  if  their  nutri* 
ment  be  sweet  and  wholesome^  they  will  not  easily  require  a  jc hange, 
which  might  corrupt  their  appetite  or  impair  their  palate«  Hence 
subtances  which  stimulate  the  latter  and  vitiate  the  former,  such 
^  spices,  sweet-meats,  or  pastry,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  produce 
gluttons.  It  is  however  no  difficult  task  to  habituate  our  progeny 
to  a  frugal  and  simple  diet,  which,  when  diluted  with  plain  and  pure. 
water,  is  most  conducive  to  their  health  and  future  prosperity* 
Thu9  trained  up,  under  the  inspection  of  judicious  parents,  they 
will  not  overload  their  stomach  with  a  greater  portion  of  food^  and 
drink  than  their  tender  organs  can  digest.  Besides,  it  deserves  to 
be  remarked  in  this  place,  that  the  rearing  of  a  voracious  child  is 
attended  with  double  the  expense,  which  might  be  more  advan- 
tageously bestowed    on    the  cultivation   of  its   mental  facdlties/ 

>•  393-  , 

The  appendix  relates  to  the  periods  of  evolution  during  the 
age  of  childhood,  and  to  juvenile  amusements,  with  respect  ta 
dieir  influence'  on  health.  These  merit  no  great  commendation^ 
and  oflfer  no  important  subject  of  remark. 


Art.  VL — The  Maid  of  Locblin :  a  Lyrical  Drama.  With  Le^ 
gendary  Odes  and  other  Poems.  By  WiUiam  Rithard^n,  A*M* 
tic.     8»o.   y.  Boards.    Vetnox  and  Hood.     1801. 

The  dramatic  sketches  of  Dr.  Sayer  have  long  since  proved 
by  example  how  wclk  the  Runic  mythology  is  adapted  to  poetry. 
The  subject  which  professor  Richardson  has  chosen  permits 
Kim  to  contrast  the  savage  Scandinavian  belief  with  the  super- 
stition delineated  in  Ossian.  His  story  is  from  Fingal. '  It  opens 
with  a  scene  between  Agandecca  and  \ht  queen  of  Lochlin  her 
mother,  in  which  the  love  of  the  princess  for  Fingal  appears. 
Her  father  Starpo  had  approved  and  encouraged  the  attach- 
ment, but,  from  personal  and  religious  motives,  had  afterwards 
broken  off  all  alliance  with  the  king  of  Morven,*  who  is  now 
therefore  returned  to  right  himself  by  arms.  A  messenger  eh* 
t^s  with  the  tidings  that  the  troops  of  Locblin  have  fled>  and 
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Asit  Stamo  hMself,  having  been  vanquished  ip  single  fight,  i% 
reconciled  to  Fingal.  The.  two  kings  return^  and  preparatioi^ 
9re  made  for  the  marriage  that  is  to  confirm  their  friendship. 

Act  II.  Starnp  and  the  priest  of  Odin  plot  the  destruction  of 
Fingal.  Agandecca  is  summoned  to  the  temple — Her  father 
(ells  her  that  his  life  is  endangered^  an^  that  it  is  she  who  j;nusi 
save  him« 

<  jfgandeeca^  <     H^ar  me,  ye  powers  1 

Exalted  on  your  golden  thrones^  benbith 
The  radiant  canopy  of  high  Valhala  I 
Now  hear,  and  ratify  my  solemn  vow ! 
I  will  perform  whatever  task  or  kbour 
My  sire  shall  now  inmose  ;  and  will  endure 
"Whatever  toil  or  sufKring  he  drdains. 

*  Stamo.  What  glory  ^all  hetide  thee!  how  thy  praise 
Shall  heam  emblaMnM  in  the  roll  of  fame  \ 

For  in  all  periods  of  recording  timCi 
In  every  realm  beneath  tie  cope  of  heaven. 
When' ff  male  virtue  shall  become  the  theme 
Of  honoured  commendation^  meu  will  say, 
**  Who  every  paraxon 'd  the  Maid  of  Lochlin  ! 
Who,  to  preserve  her  father,  and  to  save 
Her  people  from  oppression,  in  the  prime 
Of  youth,  and^beaisty,  sacrific'd— »her  love !" 

*  Agand,  Ha !  sacrificed  her.  love  J— her  hfe!— My  life 
ni  freely  sacrifice. — In  trtith,  my  father, 

My  hearing  cozens  my  conviction.«-Sure 
Thou  wouldst  not  bid  me — "  sacrifice  my  love  I'* 

*  Stamo.  My  child,  my  gentle  child,  this  alien  princei 
So  gallant  in  his  outward  seeming,  hides. 

Beneath  his  smiling  courtesies,  a  spirit 
Rank  with  ambition  axui  deceit. 

*  JgaruL  Fingal ! 

'  Stamo,  And  now  conspires,  successfully  coftspireSj^ 
To  reave  me  of  my  life. 

<  Agand*  Some  impious  caitif 

Hath  been  subora'd^  by  envious  machination. 
To  blast  his  spotless  honour* 

*  Stamo.    '  Nay,  his  heart 

Festers  with  guilt,,  even  in  its  inmost  fold.  ' 

*'  Agand.  Oreat  aiyl  magnanimous,  canst  thou  allow 
The  taint  of  mean  suspicion  to  infect 
And  stain  thy  upright  tho^ shts  \  Or  thus  incline  thee 
To  lend  an  ear  to  spiteful  tales  ^ud  glosses  ? 

*  Stamo.  Go  to^-  he  is  thy  lover !  and  thy  tearSj 
And  vows,  and  promises,  a  specious  veil 

To  hide  the  mySterv  of  diy  deceit.  ' 

Leagtt'd  in  the  guilty  rie,  thy  sorrow  flows 

For  the  detection,  no^  for  the  design. 

Nay,  weep  not  sp»  nor  niir  the  pcwes^grace. 
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That  v)n8  such  loy^y  of  pnbcelj  ptsvion. 

I've  ragn'd  full  long  enough :  hencefoitfai  thy  yeaiv 

Shall  run  unwearied  their  career  of  ioy. 

.   *  Agand,  No  joy,  ^no  comfort  shall  I  ever  know  i 

Lofct  to  thy  love,  lost  to  thy  dear  esteem^ 

1  care  not  now  for  any  joy  on  earth. 

.    *  Siatno,  But  tho^  hast  sworn ;  and  thy  spontaneous  oatk 

Is  registered  above.-— This  sudden  gloom, 

And  pealing  thunders,  are,  wjth  aw&l  mefnace, 

£|ure  intimations  of  offended  heaven. 

And  lo !  the  priest  of  Odin  !    See  in  phrfeo»f 

He  rolls  his  fiery  eye,  and  fearless  scans 

The  blazing  path  of  the  tremendous  lightnings 

Aghast  he  pauses ;  and  his  hearing  breast 

Toils  with  extreme  emotion  :  now  his  lips 

Tremblings  and  pale,  mutter  in  broken  sounds 

Strange  accents,  faltering,  and  uncouth :  and  now 

His  g^ze  is  fixt  on  thee. 

'  Jfgand,  Almighty  power  ! 

Save  ine !  defend  me !  ^  [£^/  Stamo* 

*  Re-euier  High  Priest.. 

*  High  Priert.  Save  thy  native  landt  ' 
Thy  father,  and  thy  people,  from  destruction  ! 
Repent  thee  of  thy  folly;  purge  thy  bosom 

From  the  pollution  of  intended  guilt,' 

The  taint  and  baseness  of  a  low4>om  passion. 

*  JgatuL  With  daring  purpose,  or  with  conscious  will* 
Never  have  I  incensed  celestial  power. 

Yet,  holy  sew !  if  e*cr,  by  reckless  word. 

Or  inconsiderate  deed,  or  by  omission 

Of  sacred  duties,  I  have  thus  incucr'd  "" 

The  wrath  of  heaven,  O  tdl  me  the  amount 

Of  my  unwilling  trespass  !  interpose. 

And  save  roe  ;  for  thy  orisons  arise 

With  powerfijd  intercession, 

*  High  Priest.  I  can  chain 

Th'  impetuous  vrinds,  and  from  her  silver  sphere 

Call  down  the  troubled  moon  x  I  can  arrest. 

Reluctant  in  his  course,  the  star  of  day : 

Can,  with  the  potency  of  magic  qiellsy 

Shake  the  vast  mountain,  heave  the  solid  earth 

From  her  foundation;  and,  with  wild  uproar. 

Can  drive  the  aiFrijghted  ocean  to  his  decpa :  * 

I  can  unbind  the  fetters  of  the  gmve. 

And  from  the  dv^t  call  forth  the  riiivering  ghost. 

Gasping  with  faltering  accent,  to  feyeal 

The  horror  of  his  doom.     I  with  a  breadi  , 

Can  blast  thee  ;  in  thy  livid,  vans  congeal 

The  living  current,  and  thy  fnnae,  condeiu'd,      . 

Change  to  a  mass  of  maibk*    Odipdain* 
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Tbe  life  of  him  whose  lawless  trm  would  seize 
The  sceptre  of  our  kingdom ;  and  requires 
Thee  to  resign  him  to  his  destin'd  dole ; 
Nor  to  reveal  what  thou  hast  seex^  or  beard* 
Till  Vengeance  have  her  fill. 

<  uigtmd.  Hal  can  I  move? 

And  breathe  ? — I've  suffered  change  I  Pm  fadiioa'd  aow*  •  < 
By  thy  volition,  a  mere  passive  engine,  .  -i  . 

Doom'd  to  perform  thy  pleasure.    Yet,  ye  powers ! 
Who  rule  the  destinies  of  .hiiman  li£e. 

If  ye  require  me  to  defile  my  soul  ^ 

With  perfidy,  and  b^e  inhuman  guilt, 
I  wiU  not  deem  you  powerful,  but  compelled 
Yourselves  by  dire  necessity. 

*  High  Priest.  Beware, 
Rash  maid,  of  impi*tta  utterapce  1 

«  Jwtmd.  WcU  I  know 

That  heaveu,  in  mere/,  and  for  our  amendment^ 
Tries  us  with  sore  aiHiction  :  but  will  heaven 
Require  us  to  be  guilty  ? 

«  High  Priett.  Thou  wert  bom 

To  be  the  ruin  of  our  land,  and  whelm  ,  ' 

Thy  fither  with  despair,^  whose  dying  breath 
Will  blast  thee.    Yet  thou  might'st  have  proved  the  stay 
And  prop  of  Lochlin,  and  have  risen  the  guardian 
Of  Odin's  holy  worship.     Now,  approach. 
Thou  most  afflicted,  iu-requited  father  ! 
And  to  preserve  thy  nation,  and  thyself. 

From  woes  unutterable,  here  pronounce  ■* 

A  solemn  ban  on  thy  uebeHious  child^ 

*  Re-enter  Stamo. 

'  jfMfuL  Forbear  !  my  honoured  father,  Q  forbear! 
Ye  holy  ministers  of  heaven,  tha^  cleave 
The  sky  with  livid  lightning,  pierce  this  bosom, 
Before  my  father  tear  me  from  his  heart.  « 

I  am  no  more  the  thing  I  was,  I'm  modeFd 
To  move  by  your  direction  i  I  am  reft 
Of  reason,  will,  and  inclination!— ^h! 
That  I  were  reft  of  them ! — But  I  obey. 

'  High  Priest.  And  now  the  solemn  covenant  is  enroU'd 
In  fate's  immutable,  eternal  record.'     p.  26. 

Act  in.  All  things  am  pre{Mited  for  the  marriage  ceremony.  ^ 
Fingal,  alarmed  at  the  evident  disquietude  9f  Agandecca,  <x-' 
presses  his  suspicion  of  treacberv:  his  bard  tTllin  pours  a  song' 
of  prophetic  fear.     Agandecca  however  is  led  in  by  lier  father^ 
and  the  priest  commands  her  u>  present  the  poisoned  cup. 

*  High  Priest.  Illustrious  pah*  |  Morven^  and  Lochlin's  pride! 
May  Odin,  with  his  heavenly  host,  regard 

This  covenant  with  comphcencyi  and  shower 
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Celestial  influence  on  this  fair  alliance  ! 

JFingal)  to  thy  b^troth'd,  selected  bride*   • 

.J'resent  that  gafland^  interwoven  with  flowers 

pf  sovran  virtue,  as  an  emblem  m^et  ' 

Of  honour  and  esteem.     Thou,  royal  virgin. 

Loveliest  of  northern  maiden s,  to  thy  consort 

Present  thi^  ctif ,  in  token  of  thy  fealty. 

And  kind  endeavour  to  allay  his  cares. 

0*may  that  precious  liquor  yield  composure. 

And  gentle  comfort  from  the  toils  of  life  I 

*  Jlgand-  (iremblingf  and  receiving  the  cup*)  And  of  th^t  comibr| 
X  may  not  I  partake  I  ^  * 
]Eiave  I  no  need  of  sohuze  i 

*  High  Priest.  Hold !  profane  not 
The  sacred  mystery  with  thv  reckless  dc^d. 

^  Jgand.  Believe  me,  holy  seer !  if  this  contain 
Soft  antidote,  or  medicine  for  the  pangs  , 

Of  heart-felt  anguish »  I  am, much  in  need 
Of  the  refreshing  beverage.  . 

*  High fPrieit,  Peace!  beware! 
Nor  with  unseasonable  speech  disturb 

This  holy  rite.    The  vollied  lightning  darts 
With  instant  fury  from  the  depth  of  heaven^ 
And  cleaves  the  heart  of  whosoever  dare 
Profane  our  solemn  act. 

*  ytgand.  And  shall  I  then . 

Become  insensible  ?     Shall  I  be  free  ^ 

From  anguish  ?  and  my  heart  no  longer  throb 
With  direful  horror  ?   Come^-  thou  rapid  flame  I 
AimI  rescue  me  from  sufPrance  ;  and  111  hail  thcc*  . 
A  minister  of  mercy  ! 

*  ffigi  Priest*  Wocs,  and  pains, 
The  miseries  that  ffincy,  when  the  rage  ' 
Of  fever  fires  the  wildVing  brain,  presents 
With  fiend-like  visages,  shall 'in  thy  lot 

.Be  realised,  if  now^  with  heinous  insult, 
*Xhou  dare  incense  the  wcath  of  heavenly  power. 
Proffer  the  precious  beverage  ;  it  implies 
The  vow  of  fealty  and  sincere  obedience. 

*  jfgand.  Fealty  to  thee,  and  to  thy  will  obedience  ? 

*  Nigh  Priest'.  Nay!  to  thy  faithful  and  illustrious  bridegroom^ 
Whom,  by  this  solemn  deed,  thou  wilt  espouse 

Thy  husband,  and  thy  lord. 

*  Agand.  (Throwing  atvay  the  cup  J)       Fealty  to  him  !-^ 
Down  to  the  ground,  perfidious  potion  !  down*! 

Now  let  the  levin  flash,  and  Odin  thundery  • 

And  the  deep  cavem'd  earth  gape  to  receive  me !       . 

No  dread  of  punishment,  and  no  reward 

Shall  ever  force,  or  lure  me,  to  commit 

A  deed  that  the  pure  spirit  of  my  soul 

With  condenmation  and  abhorrence  spurns. 
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^  High  Priest.  What  awful  profanation !  hstpless  maid  ! 
what  cause  impell'd  thee  to  tliis  impious  act  ?  ' 

*  Agand.  Ask  jroi/ the  cause ?  His  a  tremendous  cause!— 
It  is,  alas  !  that  I  am  doom'd  to  sorrow  ! 

Doom'd  by  your  wisdom  K  not,  I  trust,  by  those  , 

Who  gpvem  and  have  pity  op  mankind. 

\ExeufU  Agandecca,  Queen,  and  their  €tttenddntu*     p.  47. 

The  fourth  act  opens  with  a  song  of  Ullin  the  bard.  He  urges 
Fingal  to  quit  the  country.  Agandecca  aho,  labouring  with 
the  secret  that  she  dares  not  disclose^  entreats  him  to  fly : — her 
character,  is  well  supported. 

*  Agand*  FiagaU  thou  know'st 
That  not  a  wish  or  thought  were  ever  harboured 
Within  this  bosom »  that  would  shrink  abashed 
From  the  severest  scrutiny  of  truth. 

*  FingaL  I  know  thee  pure,  even  as  the  light  of  heaven  ! 

*  Agand,  Nor  am  I  sham'd  to  tell  thee,  that  my  heart, 
Which  never  glow'd  with  any  flamt  but  that 
Imparted  by  thine  own,  prays  and  implores  thee 

To  speed  thy  parting  hence.     Thy  generous  bosom 

Will  long  remember  me  !— Nay !  no  embrace ! 

I  know  thy  tenderness  ;  but,  from  this  hour^ 

I  hold  all  tenderness  of  love  an  alien. 

And  banish'd  from  my  bosom.     For  my  soul 

Is  arm*d  for  higher  purposes ;  has  duties 

Of  awful  import  to  perform :  and  these 

Didy  discharg'd,  as  honour,  and  the  power. 

That  in  my  breast  informs  me ;  shall  I  die  ? 

No ;  I  will  act  as  th'  inmate  of  my  soul,  - 

The  beam  that  issues  from  the  throne  of  heaven 

To  light  my  road  of  trial,  shall  direct  me.         {^Exit.^  y.  64. 

Starno,  understanding  that  the  king  of  Morven  is  resolved  to 
depart,  requests  that  at  least  they  may  separate  with  an  appear- 
ance of  friendship,  and  therefore  invites  him  to  hunt  the  boar  oo 
the  following  morning :  he  has  prepared  an  ambush,  and .  in 
his  anger  he  discloses  his  purposed  vengeance  to  Agandecca^ 
telling  her  that  the  sound  of  tiie  clarion  will  be  the  signal  iot 
her  lover's  death. 

Act  V.  Agandecca  discovers  the  treason  to  Fingal,  first  ol>* 
taining  from  him  an  oath  to  spare  her  father's  life.  The  clarion 
sounds— the  troops  of  Morven  are  in  readiness,  and 

'  An  engagement^  as  here  described^  passes  along  the  back  part  of 
the  scene. 

'  Agand.  See  !  to  deal  immediate  death. 

Flies  the  falchion  from  the  sheath ! 
And  along  the  woody  glade 
Flashes  the  pursuing  blade. 
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Louder  yet  the  furious  roar  I 

Now  the  forest  streams  with  gore. 

Cruel,  cruel  men,  assuage 

Titaely  your  inhuman  rage. 

Turn  on  me  th'  avenging  sworJ! 

Let  me  perish  undeplor'd : 

Me,  the  cause  of  vengeful  hate  ? 

In  my  heart  your  fury  sate. 
The  shouting  ceases :  the  disastrous  fates 

Are  ratified  .'  and  now  an  awful  pause 
Succeeds ;  and  now  what  dismal  doom  awaits . 
Me»  of  this  feud  the  miserable  cause !'     p.  86. 

This  song  is  very  absurdly  introduced— we  cannot  conceive 
any  thing  more  ridiculous.  In  the  event,  Agandecca,  running  to 
save  her  father  is  stabbed  by  him.  Stamo,  repenting  too  late, 
kills  the  high  priest:  he  himself  is  saved  from  the  sword  of 
Fingal  by  ins  dying  prayer  of  his  daughter. 

Professor  Richardson  will  rank  higher  among  critics  than 
mmon?  poets.  We  remember  his  Essays  upon  Shaksp^re  with 
a  feeling  that  renders  it  painful  to  censure  a  name  so  respect- 
able.   The  lyric  parts  are  even  more  feeble  dian  the  dramatic. 

Jfi  few  short  pieces  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  volume. 


Art.  VIL— -/<  Tourjhm  Dvtvnmg  to  jflston  Moor.    By  Tbonuu 
Pennanti  Esq.    ^fo.  \U  il/.  &/.  Boards.    Hardiiig.    i8oi« 

This  Tour  b  introductory  to  the  author^s  Scottish  Journey; 
for  the  latter  commences  at  Alston  Moor:  and  its  termination, 
try  Hackfall  and  Fountains  Abbey  to  Harrowgate  and  Bramham 
Qaggs  may,  it  is  said,  be  expected  in  future.  Our  author's 
€wn  account  of  his  progress  we  sHsdl  transcribe  from  his  '  Lite- 
rary Life,'  as  quoted  in  the  advertisement. 

*  The  subject  of  part  of  this  journey  will  be  found  among  my 
Posthumous  Works,  illustrated  with  drawings  bv  Moses  Griffith. 
This  will  take  in  the  space  from  Downing  to  Orford  ;  from  thence 
to  Knowsley,  Sefton,  Ormskirk,  Latham,  and  (crossing  the  coun- 
try) to  Blackburn,  Whalley-abbey,  Ribchester,  Mitton,  Wadding- 
ton-hall,  and  Clithero,  most  of  them  in  the  county  of  Lancashire. 
In  that  of  York  I  viiited  Salley-abbey,  Bolton-hall,  Malham  Coves, 
Settle,  Giggleswick,  and  Ingleton.  I  then  crossed  the  Lune  to 
Kirkby-Lonsdale,  and  visited  all  the  parts  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland  omitted  in  my  printed  Tours  of  1769  and  1772  ;  and, 
finally,  I  finished  this  MS.  volume  at  Alston,  near  the  borders  of 
DurhauK* 

Our  respect  for  Mr.  Pennant, — for  we  think  we  have  fully 
proved  that  we,  possess  ao  Inconsiderable  regard  for  his  memory 
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hj  checking  the  forward  injudicious  zeal  of  his  panegyrist, — our 
respect,  we  say,  has  carried  us  to  the  extreme  verge,  and  we 
must  deprecate  any  farther  publication  of  these  antiquated  ac-* 
counts.  The  country  through  which  he  passed  is  now  es- 
sentially changed;  and  though  it  may  be  alleged  that  his  narra- 
tive '  in  general  relates  to  very  distant  xras,  and  the  events  of 
other  centuries,  yet  in  a  tour  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  de- 
scription of  the  present  state  of  the.  districts  through  which  his 
course  is  directed.  The  drawings  of  Moses  Griffith,  also^  are 
no  very  Taluable  additions;  though,  in  his  delineation  of  ancient 
remains,  he  succeeds  far  better  than  in  that  of  natural  objects. 
Some  of  his  picturesque  drawings  from  nature,  in  Mr.  Pen- 
nant's other  Tours,  burlesque  the  accounts  they  were  intended 
to  illustrate.  The  present  unreasonably  splendid  and  expensive 
volume  is  full  of  the  representations  of  the  remains  of  former 
times ;  and  many  of  these,  we  repeat,  are  well  executed.  One 
or  two  are  added  from  a  difierent  artist,  and  may  have  been  in* 
troduced  by  the  editor. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  traveler  proceeds  from 
Dowioing  northward,  deviating  somewhat  to  the  west,  to  Orms- 
kirk,  and  thence  north-east  .to  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  j  but 
he  seems  to  have  advanced  no  farther  into  Yorkshire  than  Mal- 
ham.  He  thence  returns  westward  to  Kendal  in  Westmoreland, 
and  cpntinues  nearly  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Appleby.  He 
enters  Cimnberland  at  Penrith*  From  Penrith  he  takes  a  circuit 
a  little  to  the  east,  and  proceeds  to  Longtown,  on  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  through  Brampton,  visiting  Askerton  hall  and  some  of 
the  neighbouring  spots,  to  Alston  Moor.    We  shall  add  the 

*  Lis*r  OF  Plates. 

*  Painted  glass  at  Warrington;  Orford-hall;  tomb  of  sir  Tho* 
masBoteler;  Edward  carl  of  jDerby;  Charlotte  countess  of  Derby; 
Sefton  church ;  Lydiate  chapel ;  Houghton  tower ';  sir  'Edward 
Osbadiston ;  Clithero  castle  j  ancient  altar  at  Ribchester ;  Kirkby- 

Lonsdale  bridge  ;  Dr.  Shaw  j  Overton  church  ;  Tomb  of  sir 1- 

dc  Musgrave,  &c. ;  Wharton-hall ;  Philip  duke  of  Wharton  ;  La- 
niersidf-hall ;  Pendragon  castle  ;  Brough  church  ;  Appleby  castle  ; 
tomb  of  the  countess  of  Cumberland;  Three-brothei  tree;  Anae 
CliflFord's  column ;  Naworth  castle ;  Llancrcost  priory  ;  Beu  castle/ 
fm  viii. 

We  find  it  diflScult  to  copy  any  adequate  specimens  of  the 
present  volume.  To  the  antiquarian  it  will  be  sometimes  inter- 
esting} but  to  the  general  reader,  to  the  admirer  of  nature, 
either  in  her  simplest  <^  most  ornamented  dress,  there  is  little 
to  attract.  It  is  our  busm^,  however,  to  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  for  himself}  and  we  shall  select  passages  of  difierent 
kinds  for  this  purpose. 

We  meet  very  early  with  a  description  of  a  distijict  class  ia 
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society,  which  has  been  usually  confounded  with  th^  nobility  t 
indeed  iti  Scotland,  where  the  Saxon  government  never  extend- 
ed, they  were  really  of  superior  rank,  and  in  some  other  di- 
^  stricts  tlieir  holdings  were  of  a  different  description. 

*  The  tatns^  thanes,  or  gentry,  who  held  of  the  king  during  the 
Saxon  period,  in  this  tract,  held  their  tdnland  by  payment  of  two 
or£  for  every  plough-land^  by  assistiirg  in  building  the  houses  of  the 
king,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  villeyns ;  in  making 
the  iisheriesy  and  the  inclosurea  and  toils  within  the  woods :  if  they 
failed,-  they'  forfeited  two  shillings,  and  after  that^vere  obliged  to 
attend  till  the  wof  k,  whatsoever  it  was,  was  completed.'  They  were 
also  to  send,  for  one  day  in  the  month  of  August,  men  to  cut  th« 
royal  com,  or  forfeit  the  like  sum.  The  royal  manor  was  at  that 
period  at  Derby,  and  contained  ^ix  berewicks  or  townships ;  had  ii£- 
teen  e^aracx,  or  p(oug;fi4ands,  a  forest  two  leagues  long  and  one 
broad,  and  an  aerie  01  hawks. 

*  If  any  of  these  thanes  committed  a  theft,  ox  foresttlU  i»  c.  ob- 
struct any  one  bn  the  way,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  forestalling; 
or  committed  hnnfar^  i.  e.  flies  his  country  on  the  commission  of  any 
crime,  or  broke  the  peace  of  the  king,  he  forfeited  forty  shillings. 

*  If  any  of  them  either  drew  blood  from,  or  ravished  a  woman,  or 
did  BOt  attend  the  scyre^inoUy  or  county-court,  without  a  reasonable 
excuse,  they  were  fined  in  ten  shillings  $  and  if  they  departed  out  of 
their  hundred,  and  did  not  answer  at  the  courts  on  being  summoned 
by  the  prdpoutusy  or  hundred-greve^   forfeited  five   shilungs.     This 

•  court  appears  to  me  to  have  been  xkit,  fok-motey  where  all  the  freemen 
of  the  Kingdom  were  obliged  to  appear  annually,  with  their  arms, 
according  to  their  degrees,  for  the  inspection  of  their  officer,  who 
was  to  examine  whether  they  were  in  good  order. 

*  If  the  hundred'grroe  directed  any  of  them  tp  do  his  service,  and 
he  refused,  a  fine  was  imposed  of  four  shilHngs. 

'  If  any  of  them  was  desirous  of  quitting  th^  royal  lands,  he  might, 
on  payment  of  forty  shillings^  be  at  liberty  to  go  wheresoever  he 
pleased.  If  anv  wished  to  succeed  to  the  lands  of  his  father,  he 
must  p^y  an  acknowledgment  of  forty  shillings ;  which  if  he  refused 
to  do,  both  land  and  money  fell  to  the  king. 

*  These  thanes  were  the  gentry  of  the  Saxon  times.  They  were 
not  created,  but  received  rank  according  to  increase  of  property. 
At  that,  period  there  wtre  eorh  and  c€0^9  (earls  and  chm'ls),  thegn 
and  iheoderif  thanes  and  undcr-thanes.  "  for,  if  a  churl  thrived  so 
as  that  he  had  fully  five  hides  of  his  own  land,  a  church,  a  kitchen, 
a  bell-house  and  a  gate,  a  seat  and  several  offices  in  the  king's  hall, 
then  was  he  henceforth  the  thein's  right  worthie.  And  if  a  thein 
fio  thrive  that  he  served  the  king,  and  on  his  progresse  ryd  in  his  ' 
householde  ;  if  then  he  had  a  thein  that  followed  htm  ;  the  which 
to  the  king's  five  hides  (plou^hlands)  had,  and  in  the  king's  palace 
his  lord  served,  and  thrice  with  his  efrand  had  gone  to  the  king,  he 
might  afterwards,  with  his  fore  othe  his  lord's  part  'play  at  any  great 
need.  And  if  a  thein  did -thrive  so  that  he  became  an  earl,  then  was 
he  afterwards  worthie  the  rights  of  an  carl  j  and  if  a  merchant  so 
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tliriTcd  that  he  passed  thrice  over  the  wide  sea  by  his  own  crafe,  he 
was  thenceforth  a  thein  right  worthy."  Let  me  add,  that,  so  late 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  they  were  plated  Jn  rank  immediately 
after  earls,  and  before  the  ki^ights., 

•  By  this  we  may 'see  a  wise  policy  in  those  early  times,  by  the 
great  encouragement  given  to  mdustry ;  that  promotion  attended 
frugal  ambition^  and  sloth  was  punished  with  a  continuance  in  a  low 
and  servile  state.     • 

•  Verstegan,  p.  233,  translates  theyn  or  thegn^  as  free  servants. 
**  Hence,**  says  ne,  "  cometh  tbyen  or  thiene^  to  serve  ;  and  that  the 
prince  of  Wales's  motto,  Ich  dten,  I  serve,  is  derived  from  the  word 
Ik  tbiafif  d  and  tb  in*  our  more  ancient  language  being  indifferently 
Used.'     p.  6. 

The  evidence  of  the  Rem^i  road  passing  over  the  river  at 
Latchford,  though  supported  by  the  *  learned  Whitaker,'  our 
author  thinks  of  little  value,  as  the  rampart  was  thrown  up  in 
modem  times  by  his  *  honest  friend  Matthew  Lyon,  to  form  an 
elevated  retreat  for  sheep  in  the  time  of  high  floods.'  Antiqua- 
rianism  has  produced  many  a  sickly  offspring  j  and  the  learned 
Whitaker  is  one  of  its  tveahesi  sons.  We  have  often  met  him  - 
on  this  ground,  ^nd  treated  him  with  littje  ceremony,  Mr. 
Pennant  nimself  frequently  sneers  9t  him,  \s\xt  V^dom  troubles 
himself  to  oppose  him. 

.  The  account  of  Sankev  Brook  navigation  is  antiquated,  and 
its  present  state  might  nave  been  added.  The  same  observa- 
tion may  be  extended  to  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  cMial,  and 
many  similar  undertakings.  The  state  of  the  manufactures  has 
also  been  greatly  altered :  some  have  flourished  exceedingly, 
and  many  new  ones  been  introduced  j  others,  on  the  contrary, 
have  considerably  declined  : — but  it  is  not  our  business  to  intro- 
duce a  supplement  to  the  Tour^ 

The  account  of  Knowslev,  thf  scat  of  the  earl  of  Derby, 
and  the  eventfu}  history  of  tnat  family,  was  to  us  interesting,  a9 
it  contains  many  facts  not  generally  knowm. 

The  descriptions  of  churches  and  monuments  arp  perhaps  too 
extensive  ;  but  tastes  differ  h-v^wie  would  preserve  the  essential 
facts  without  the  detaiL  The  account  of  LathamJiouse,  and 
the  Roman  antiquities  at  Ribchcfijter,  are  in  a  great  measure  in** 
tcresting,  but  admit  not  of  an  extract.  We  shall  select  a  short 
^cimen  of  our  author's  mai^ner  from  his  description  of  Bol- 
ton-hail,  one  of  the  gloomy  residences  of  our  aiicient  gentry, 
whose  modes  of  life  merit  a  description  before  the  memory  of 
them  be  wholly  lost,  if  it  were  only  (o  serye  a?  a  contrast  to 
the  satirists  of  the  pr^^ent  manners.  Nothing  could  be  more 
truly  uncon/ortable* 

•  I  crossed  the  Ribble  at  Sawley-bridge,  ,and,  after  a  short  ride,- 
visked  B<dton-hall.  This  is  one  of  the  few  ancient  houses  which 
caiated  at  least  prior  tp  \^  reign  of  Henry  VI,,  belong^nj  to  some 
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of  the  common '  gentry.  It  is  a  very  plain  building ;  the  haQ  if 
ascended  to  by  several  steps ;  it  is  very  daii^,  has  a  timbered  roof,  and  ' 
a  narrow  gallery,  whose  floor  and  stair-case  is  formed  of  massy  oak. 
The  situation  is  on  one  of  the  coUinet  of  the  country,  Enely  backed 
with  wood,  but  little  less  gloomy  than  when  it  gave  protection  to  the 
vamnt  Henry,  who  by  turns  took  shelter  in  the  different  houses  of 
this  neighbourhood.  He  left  here  behind  him,  as  memorials,  a  pair 
of  boots  of  brown  tanned  leather  lined  with  fur,  the  soles  of  a  most 
uncommon  naurow  form,  the  legs  furnished  with  buttons  in  the 
spatterdash  fashion,  the  tops  great  and  high. 

^  Here  are  also  a  pair  of  his  gloves,  which  show  him  to  have  bad 
a  very  small  hand :  these  are  likewise  furred,  but  with  no  finer  mate* 
rials  than  the  hair  of  the  common  deer.  I  was  also  shown  the  spooa 
that  Henry  used  to  eat  with ;  and  a  well,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  bathed,  which  was  for  a  long  time  as  much  venerated  by  the 
country  people  as  that  of  our  St. Winifred ;  for  the  poor  prince,  from 
the  innocency  of  his  life,  and  his  great  sufferings,  wanted  nothing 
but  canonisation  to  make  him  as  respectable  a  saint  as  most  in  the 
popish  calendar. 

*  This  place  is  at  present  owned  by  Christopher  Dawson,  esq.  in 
right  of  his  mother  and  aunt  Pudsey,  heiresses  of  the  estate.     The 

.  Pudseys  had  been  many  centuries  in  possession  :  they  came  originally 
from  Barford  upon  the  Tees,  and  are  said  to  have  sprung  Trom  a 
natural  son  of  Hugh  Pudsey,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  died  in  1 194. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  one  of  his  descendents  married  one  of  the 
co'heiresses  of  John  de  Bolton  ;  and  from  that  time  the  family  have 
chiefly  resided  here,  Barford  having  been  long  since  alienated.  The 
other  daughter  bestowed  her  share  of  the  Bolton  estate  on  Salley- 
abbey.  Bolton^hurch  is  a^out  half  a 'mile  north  of  the  hall,  is  de- 
dicated to  St.  Peter,  and  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Dawson.  It 
has  in  it  several  memorials  of  the  Pudsey  family — such  as  an  ancient 
font,  said  to  have,  been  brought  from  Forset-church  in  Richmond- 
shire,  in  which  parish  stands  Barford,  their  former  seat.  About  the 
font  are  the  arms  of  Percy,  Clifford,  Tempest,  and  Hamerton. — 
Pudsey  and  Laiton  quarterly;  Pudsey /^j^/  ^^nks per faie ;  Pud- 
sey and  Tunstal ;  and  this  inscription — Orate  pro  antmahts  Dni  Ro" 
dulphl  Pudsey  milit.  et  Emme  uxor,  ejus,  et  Dom.  (r.  Pudsey ^JiL  ejus, 
quondam  rector,  eccL  istiust 

*  A  very  curious  altar-tomb,  with  a  slab  of  black  marble  on  the 
top,  ten  feet  long,  £ve  feet  nine  inches  wide,  and  nine  inches  thick. 
On  it  is  most  curiously  engraven  the  figure  of  a  Pudsey  in  armoury 
with  his  arms,  three  mallets  on  his  breast  ^  his  head  resting  on.  two 
deer ;  a  vast  sword  hangs  on  one  side  of  him,  a  shorter  on  the  other. 
On  one  hand  are  two  of  his  wives,  on  the  other  a  third — all  in  man- 
tles down  to  their  heels ;  long  petticoats,  vast  spreading  caps,  and 
with  most  taper  waists.  Beneath  the  parents  are  three  rows  of  their 
offspring,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five,  distingaished  by  their  dresses 
as  warriors,  prelates,  abbots,  gownsmen  ;  besides  nine  daughters*  in 
the  dress  of  the  times ;  and  over  each  is  the  person's  name,  and  an 
engraven  arch  of  Gothic  foliage. 

'  It  is  probable  that  the  tomb  here  jdescribed  was  designed  for 
Henry  Pudsey  of  Bolton,  esq.  (who  had  a  numerous  issue  J,  as  ap« 
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peart  by  the  following  inscription,  formerly  thereon :— "  Hie  jac.et 
Henricus  Pudsey  arm.  Dns  de  Bolton^  (^ui  construxer^t  banc  cantar 
nam  M^CCCCCIX*  :  ct  Margareta,  uxpr  ejus,  quae  obiit  A**  Dn| 
M'^CCCCC  :  quor.  animabus  propitietur  Deus.'*  (MSS.  in  Bibl. 
J.  C.  Brooke  de  Coll.  Arm.'     f.  103* 

The  introduction  of  the  follovtri^g  descriptions  requires  no 
apology. 

*  1  breakfasted  at  the  hamlet  of  Malbam,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
farther ;  took  a  walk  by  the  side  of  the  Air  here,  a  rapid  torrent^ 
through  a  stony  valley,  to  visit  the  celebrated  Gordale  Coves>  a  vast 
chasm  open  to  the  sky,  embosomed  in  rock ;  one  side  projects,  and 
in  a  manner  wraps  round  the  tremendous  coac^vity,  and  impends  tfi» 
as  to  form  a  vast  hollow  beneath,  sloping  inwards  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. The  material  is  a  solid  limestone,  with  only  fissures  ^nough  to 
admit  the  growth  of  a  few  large  junipers  above.  Out  of  the  conca- 
vity, at  a  vast  height,  bursts  forth  a  copious  stream,  which  mu9t  have 
had  a  fine  effect ;  but  the  passage  having  been  destroyed  by  a  grea^ 
flood,  much  of  its  beauty  is  lost.  This  tod  another  stream  fron& 
Gordale-scar,  a  tremendous  precipice  a  little  to  the  west,  form  the  river 
Air,  which,  passing  by  Gargrave  near  Skipton  by  Leeds  and  Ferry- 
bridge, empties  itself  mto  the  Ouse  below  Armyn-chapel. 

*  Mr.  Lightfoot  observed  several  very  rare  plants  about  these  pictu« 
resque  scenes.  AtMalham  Crag,  the  ilraia  muraiuy  FI.  Ang.  i,  278; 
and  the  draba  incanaf  Fl.  Sc.  i,  338  ;  both  called  in  English  w/fifhw^ 
grasses^  from  their  supposed  virtue  in  that  disorder  0^  the  fingers : 
the  aeUa  sficata,  or  herb  Cbrutopter,  Fl.  Angl.  i,  228;  it  is  also 
called  bane-benyy  a  stinking  plant,  chiefly  among  the  repellents,  yet  to 
be  used  with  caution,  as  the  berries  are  venomous ;  perhaps  it  lies 
under  worse  repute,  as  toads  delight  to  shelter  under  its  shade  :  the 
folemomum  eahiieum^  or  Greek  vaieriany  and  a  variety  with  a  white 
flower  $  the  saxifraga  hyfmotdes^  or  mois  saxifrage^  Fl.  Sc.  l,  224;  and 
the  tatyrlum  albmtim^  or  vfbite  satyrlon  :  and  on  the  stones  of  the  ri- 
vulet, which  issues  from  the  crag,  the  lichenoides  gejatinosum  foliis  j»- 
giistiorihus  uniformlbuj  of  Dillenius. 

'  At  Gordale  Cove  are  found  also  the  Greek  valerian^  and  the  thaUc'^ 
intm  mimUf  or  small  bastard  rhubarb^  or  meadow  rue^  whose  leaves^ 
mixed  with  other  pot-herbs,  says  old  Gerard,  do  somewhat  move 
the  belly. 

*  I  returned  to  Malham,  ascended  a  steep  hill,  and  crossed  S 
range  of  mountains  over  a  bad  and  unfrequented  road,  with  a  most 
drrary  prospect  around,  of  vast  extent  of  stony  mountain,  mixed 
with  scanty  pasturage.  Gordale-sc^r  appeared  to  great  advantage 
beneath,  the  sun  shining  full  on  it,  and  showing  its  precipitous  sur* 
face  as  smooth  and  resj^endent  as  glass. 

'  I  saw  Malham-tum  in  a  bottom  amidst  the  hills,  a  small  lake 
about  two  miles  round,  famous  for  trout  and  perch.  The  watc.t 
which  flow  from  this  lake  immediately  sink  under  ground,  and  form 
a  subterraneous  river  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  appear  again, 
in  open  day,  bursting  out  from  the  precipice  of  Gordale-scar. 

<  The  atones  on  the  hills  I  was  traveling  over  were  abundanily 
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scattered  about,  and  of  singular  structure,  flatted  at  top,  and  lami- 
nated beneath,  evidently  the  work  of  water,  and  the  nodular  8ubsi« 
dences  at  the  great  event  of  the  deluge.*     p.  io8. 


*  Among  the  plants  (of  Ingleborough)  the  l^otanist  will  find  that 
pigmy  willow  the  salix  berbaeeat  Fl,  Sc.  12,  6005  and  the  S.  reticu- 
iaiaf  or  wrinkled  willoWf  60 1.  The  sweet  plant  the  rhodiola  rosea^ 
«r  rojewortf  Fl.  $c.  11,619,  grows  here ;  useful  to  the  Greenlandcrs 
for  food  ;  to  the  natives  of  the  Eeroe  Isles  in  the  scurvy ;  the  fresh 
roots,  applied  in  form  of  a  cataplasm,  are  siiid  to  relieve  the  head-ach 
and  to  heal  malignant  ulcers ;  a  water,  fragrant  as  that  of  rpses,  may 
be  distilled  from  them.  Those  elegant  plants  the  samfraga  oppostti-^ 
foTta  and  autumnalis\  Fl.  Sc.  I,  a?2|  are  to  be  met  ^ith  here  \  and 
the  aetsa  sbicatat  spoken  of  before. 

'  My  fnend  met  with  here  the  epilobium  angustifoUumf  or  rosehay 
wltow  Iterbf  Fl.  Sc.  i,  196,  a  flowering  plant  worthy  of  our  ear- 
dens.  We  have  of  late  discovered  that  the  down  of  the  seeds  nas 
beei^  manufactured,  with  cotton  on  beaver's  hair,  into  stockings,  fil- 
Id^ing.  bindings,  &c.  The  down  is  obtained  by  drying  the  seed* 
vessels  in  an  oven,  then  thrashing  and  riddling  the  seeds  from  the 
down,which  is  carded  with  the  cotton  or  fur.  Tne  beastly  Kamtscha- 
dales  brew  a  sort  of  ale  from  the  pith,  and  have  invented  an  intox- 
icating liquor  from  the  infusion  of  the  leaves  j|  they  also  eat  the 
young  shoots  which  trail  beneath  the  ground. 

*  To  these  plants  I  must  add  the  ophrys  cordatdf  or  heart'sbaped 
tway-biadcf  Fl.  Sc.  i,  524;  the  sedum 'viliosumy  or  marsh  Uonecropy 
Fl.  Sc.  I,  237  ;  and  the  lichen  aphthosuSf  or  green-rground  iiverworU 
Fl,  Sc.  1 1,  848,  tt  takes  its  trivial  name  from  the  use  made  of  it 
by  the  people  of  Uplaed  in  Sweden,  who,  in  cases  of  the  aphtha  or 
thresh  in  children,  give  them  an  infusion  of  this  plant  in  milk.  A 
decoction  of  it  in  water  is  Resided  used  in  Sweden,  which  operates  as 
81  purge  and  vomit,  and  is  ef&cacious  in  worm  complaints. 

*  Thq  lycoPodium  aipinuvif  an^  ulagOt  Fl.  Sc.  11^687,  690,  are 
common  amidst  these  nills :  the  last  is  a  most  valuable  plant  in  the 
northern  regions.  The  Swedes  make  of  it  coarse  mats :  the  Rus- 
sians use  the  powder  of  the  capsules  .to  heal  ^alls  in  children,  chop- 
ped skins,  or  other  sores :  the  Poles,  with  a  decoction  of  it,  foment 
the  heads  of  those  affiicted  with  the  filthy  disorder  of  their  country, 
the  pRca  Polonica^  and,  as  is  said,  effect  the  cure. 

'  It  is  observed  that  the  capsules  emit  a  light  yellow  powder, 
vhich  flashes  with  a  s,mall  explosion  at  the  flame  of  a  candle.  Even 
this  has  been  turned  to  usf ,  ar^  serves  to  make  artificial  lightening 
at  theatrical  enjt^rtainments. 

*  About  the  town  oi  Ingleton  are  also  a  few  scarce  plants  ;  such 
z.%X}cit  serapas  latifoHat  and  S.  longifoliaf  Fl.  Sc.  i, 52  6,  528;  the  white 
ieffehoref  and  the  neesewort  of  Gerard,,  442  ;  and,  to  conclude  the 
list,  that  rare  and. singular  flower  the  Cypripedtum  cakeoJus^  Fl.  Angl. 
1 1,  392,  or  cdceolus  I)n£  Maria f  or  our  iady*i  i Upper  of  old  Gerard, 
44},  so  named  from  its  form,  is  spann^ly  met  with  in  a  wood  adjoin- 
ing to  this  place,  and  again  near  Clapham.    The  oddity  of  the  pWt 
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^as  increased  the  passion  of  botanists  for  the  possessioxi,  which  has 
rendered  it  still  more  difficult  to  be  met  with.'     p.  1 14. 

3oine  species  of  the  epilobiumy  the  leaves  of  which  are  va- 
riegated when  the  roots  are  confined,  abound  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  in  the  south  of  England,  and  their  seeds  are  copiou$Iy 
supplied  with  the  down  here  described ;  but  we  believe  no  use 
has  yet  been  made  of  this  plant.  The  accounts  of  Pendragon 
and  Appleby  castles  are  interesting ;  but  much  of  the  informa- 
tion to  be  collected  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  has'  been  antici« 
pated  in  pur  author's  former  Tours.  We  were  also  pleased  with 
the  short  (perhaps  the  imperfect)  description  of  Appleby,  the 
tomb  and  tower  of  the  famous  Anne  Clifford,  with  a  few  circum- 
stances of  her  heroic  life.  We  shall  conclude  our  article  with 
one  other  extract ;  adding,  that  it  were  well  if  other  antiqua* 
ries  adapted  our  author's  skepticism. 

^  Not  far  from  hence  I  crossed  the  Eden,  here  a  beautiful  stream, 
and  the  banks  finely  cultivated.  After  riding  about  three  miles 
northward*  I  saw,  in  the  parish  of  Addingham,  the  noted  dniidical 
temple  called  Long  Meg  and  her  daughters.  The  circle  is  formed 
af  sixty-seren  rude  stones  placed  upright,  and  of  unequal  heights  ; 
tM.  are  placed  single  except  near  the  entrance,  where  there  are  two 
stones  piaoed  without,  opposite  to  the  two  which  form  the  entrance 
and  part  of  the  circle.  Long  Meg^  as  the  tallest  stone  is  called, 
'stands  sixty-one  feet  west  from  the  portal,  and  just  opposite  to  it: 
it  is  eighteen  feet  high,  and  fourteen  in  its  greatest  girth ;  is  com- 
posed of  red  grit  stone,  as  the  others  are  of  |;ranite,  lime,  and  free 
ftone.  The  area  of  the  circle  was  covered  with  corn,  so  I  must  bor- 
row^its  diameter  from  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  informs  us  it  is  of  three 
hundred  fee^  « 

*  I  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  learned  Borlase  for  an  account 
of  the  uses  of  these  circles.  Whether  this  was  designed  for  religious 
purposes,  for  national  assemblies,  for  election^  of  princes,  or  (or  the 
celebration  of  games,  as  certain  circles  in  Caernarvonshire  are  rea- 
sonably supposed  to  be,  I  cannot  possibly  determine.  Nothing  is 
left  on  which  to  found  a  conjecture.  It  might  have  stood  in  a  sacred 
grove  of  oaks,  the  shade  of  which  added  solemnity  to  the  rites,  were 
they  religious :  were  they  political,  the  people  might  have  stood 
without  the  circle  of  stones,  prohibitin|[  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
vulgar;  if  the  former,  the  arch-druid  might  have  stood  near  the 
}ofty  stone  of  distinction,  his  entrance  through  the  portal  might  be 
preceded  by  an  awful  procession,  and  sacrifices  and  all  the  fourherU 
pf  priestcraft  be  performed  in  the  centre  of  the  area  within  the 
sight  of  the  trembling  cro^d.'     r.  164. 
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Art.  Villi — Sennons  on  'Oarious  Subjects.     To  which  is  added  an' 
Address  to  the  Deityy  in  the  Manner  of  Dr.  Fordjce.     By  the 
Rev.   Richard   Marshall^    A.  B.    tsc.       %V0n.    5X.    Boards. 
Richardson. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  answer  the  question  proposed  by  the 
author  in  his  preface — *  Why  will  people  publish  any  ndore  ser- 
mons?' And  hi9  own  reply  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  He 
conceives  it  possible,  by  changing  tne  form  of  old  ideas,  and 
adding  a  little  new  matter,  to  '  compose  tolerably  elegant,  very 
passable,  and  very  useful  practical  edifying  sermons.^  We 
^low  the  possibility;  and  in  this  exercise  a  clergyman  most  use- 
fully employs  his  time^  he  adds  something  to  his  own  fund  of 
knowledge,  and  is  able  to  communicate  much  to  his  parish : 
for  whatever  by  frequent  meditati<H)  he  has  made  bis  own*  he 
can  instil  into  the  minds  of  his  audience  with  much  greater  ef- 
fect dian  can  be  obtained  by  th^  finest  ideas  in  the  finest  lan- 
^age,  if  merely  and  servilely  copied  by  himself,  and  read  once 
a  week  from  the  pulpit.  But,  mough  the  clergyman  be-wcll 
employed  in  this  manner,  both  for  himself  and  h^  parishioners,, 
it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  such  compositions  maybe 
adapted  to  the  public  eye,  and  ought  to  increase  the  numbec 
under  which  the  press  has  already  groaned.  Let  the  preacher 
be  contented  with  the  satisfaction,*— and  what  can  be  a  greater; 
->'-<£  performing  his  duty  in  his  own  district,  and  of  suiting 
his  discourses  to  the  capacities  6f  his  hearers.  ^  Tolerably  ele-> 
gant  and  very  passable  sermons*  may  be  often  those  best  adapt- 
ed to  such  purposes;  but  something  more  is  required  of  public 
cations  intetided  fpr  the  use  of  the  world  at  large ;  and  the  ad^ 
vice  long  since  given  to  poets  may  not  be  inapplicable  to 
divines : 


•  Mediocribus  esse  poetis 


Non  homiBcs,  non  Di,  non  eonccssere  column«.'' 

The  writer  evidently  does  not  aim  at  distinguished  excellence; 
he  has  however  attained  the  more  humble  object  of  his  puir-» 
suits,  and  has  presented^  us  with  '  tolerably  elegant  and  very 
passable'  discourses,  sucli  as  no  (me  will  eo  out  of  his  way  to 
purchase,  yet  which  every  one,  should  they  fall  in  his  way, 
may  read  without  fatigue*  Tbe  sermon  on  tdtration  is  re« 
markable  for  the  freedom  with  which  this  doctrine  is  maintain- 
ed— a  freedom  indeed  highly  becoming  the  author's  profession,' 
and  respecting  which,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  many,  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  should  require  any  instruction  upon 
such  a  subject.  That  Christians  should  be  intolerant,  seems 
such  a  solecism,  such  a  perversion  of  their  Master's  precepts, 
that,  if  the  history  of  the  world  for  the  last  eighteen  hundred 
years,  and  the  practice  of  many,  even  in  diis  country,  where  a 
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great  degree  of  liberality  is  to  be  traced,  did  not  prove  the 
proneness  of  mankind  to  uhcharitableness,  we  should  conceive 
It  absolutely  impossible  that  any  sect  of  Christians  should 
abuse,  insult,  or  plunder  their  neighbours,  because  they  went 
to  a  meeting  rather  th^n  a  church  ^  because,  instead  pf  taking 
off  a  hat  at  their  prayers,  they  wore  one ;  or  listened  to  a 
preacher  without,  instead  of  with,  a  surplice. .  This  wickedness 
in  persons  calling  themselves  Christians  cannot  be  teo  ofteo 
or  too  severely  exposed ;  and  such  expostulatigns  proceed 
widi  augmented  propriety  from  a  minister  of  the  established 
church,  who,  if  he  bt  found  to  possess  the  true  tolerant  sen* 
timents  of  his  Gospel,  will  not  only  promote  in  a  very  high  . 
degree  the  harmony  of  his  parish,  but  diminish  the  tendency 
of  many  to  wander  to  other  conventicles. 

Tet,  though  mutual  toletation  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated 
from  the  pulpit.  Scripture  alone  should  afford. both  precepts  and 
examples.  Instances  from  profane  history,  however  familiar  to 
the  minds  of  the  preacher  and  the  higher  class  of  his  congre- 
gation, are  little  knownto  the  majority ;  and  we  suspect  that 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  the  day  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  NanteSi  which  with  si- 
milar examples  occur  in  one  discourse,  were  far  from  making 
the  impression  intended  on  his  audience.  Still  less  can  we  ap« 
prove  of  the  epithets  bestowed  on  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France* 
and  Henry  the  Eighth  of  our  own  country ;  and  the  insinuation 
against  queen  Elizabeth  is  not  only  out  of  {dace,  but  scarcely 
justifiable  from  the  most  prejudiced  account  of  her  character* 
The  following  observation  deserves  serious  reflexion: 

*  It  has  been  observed,  with  great  propffcty,  that  there  is  a  Pro» 
testant  as  wcU  as  a  Roman-catholic  popery.  This  we  see  discover* 
ing  itself  plainly  whenever  there  appears  in  any  of  those  churches, 
which  have  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome,  an  intolerant,  un* 
charitable,  furious^  and  persecuting  spirit,  openly  attacking  those 
who  slightly  differ  from  them  in  tenets,  in  modes  of  wor^ip,  in 
creeds  (the  fabrication  of  men),  in  hierarchy,  and  in  sacred  vest- 
ments :  for  the  same  diabolical  spirit  incited  John  Calvin  to  hutth 
Servetus  at  Geneva,  as  that  was  which  provoked  the  Catholics  in  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  to  destroy  the  Protestants.  Let  it  be 
remembered  also  Ihat  persecution  increases  the  number  of  those  who 
oppose  and  who  are  punished  by  the  persecuting  power;  because 
men  are  inclined  to  admire  patient  fortitude,  to  investigate,  and 
often  fmally  to  embrace,  those  ^  doctrines  which  enable  those  who 
maintain  them  to  bear  tortures  with  calmness  and  composure,  and  to 
meet  death  with  cheerfulness  and  joy. 

*  In  the  reign  of  our  first  Charles,  religious  disputes  and  animosi- 
ties inflamed  personal  hatred,  and  increased  the  miseries  of  civil  war. 
The  devastation,  the  plundering,  and  the  enonnities  which  were 
conunitted  by  the  royal  and  parliament  armies,  as  each  proved  vie* 
torious,  are  still  visible  in  the  nii&s  of  ma&y  of  ooroivil  and  sacred 
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«di&et;  and  aQ  the  circunuitances  of  destruction  are  too  well  know 
for  me,  in  this  place  or  at  this  >time>  minutcrly  to  relate.  Even  n6w 
Christians  of  different  denominations  are  very  far  removed  from  that 
catholic  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  toleration  which  ought  to  be 
their  distinguishing  characteristics. 

*  But  I  hope,  from  the  injuries  which  have  befallen  nations  as  well 
as  individuals,  by  the  unhappy  divisions  which  I  have  been  descri- 
bingy  that  Christians  will  never  suffer  their  passions  to  be  so  much 
enkindled  as  to  incite  them  again  to  stain  the  history  of  their  reli^on 
with  the  commission  of  such  checking  and  enormous  crimes.  Xet 
them  not  k)ok  on  their  neighbours  with  hatred  •  or  contempt,  for 
maintaiBiag  sentiments  differing  from  their  own-;  because  (the  idea  • 
is  not  my  own)  it  is  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  all  minds  can  be 
brought  to  think  alike,  as  that  the  features  of  every  man's  counte- 
nance should  be  exactly  similar.  They  are  all  formed  by  the  wise 
and  good  Father  of  the  world ;  and  to  hate,  to  ridicule,  to  abuse, 
to  insult,  or  to  persecute  any  of  his  creatures,  is  an  indirect  affront 
to  his  Divide  Majesty.'     p.  139. 

From  this  the  general  tenor  of  the  discourse  may  be  per- 
ceived; but  ail  the  sentiments  on  mutual  benevolence  might 
have  been  expressed  without  any  harshness  towards  modern 
characters ;  and  the  mere  precepts  of  our  Saviour  would  pro* 
bably  have  had  more  weight  than  all  the  inferences  deduced 
from  the  state  of  countries  where  intolerant  maxims  have  pre- 
vailed. As  the  preacher  seems  to  have  traveled  out  of  his  re<* 
cord,  and  usurped  the  province  of  the  historian  in  one  place, 
he  will,  we  fear,  in  another  instance,  be  called  to  account  by 
the  physician.  Dejection  of  spirits,  ennui^  or  the  tedium  vita^ 
is  a  disorder  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this  changeable  climate* 
To  resist  the  attacks  of  this  foul  fiend,  our  author  has  con>- 
posed  a  prayer,  to  be  used  by  the  patient  under  his  paroxysm  ^ 
and  in  this  prayer  he  is  made  to  say,  '  I  confess  with  snamq 
and  contrition  tnat  I  am  often  melancholy  and  dejected*,  that 
I  am  often  discontented,  restless,  and  unhappy,  without  any 
apparent  or  adequate  cause  for  being  so.'  The  patient  goes  on 
in  this  manner,  informing  the  Deity  of  all  the  circumstances 
usually  attendant  on  this  disease,  prays  fervently  for  comfort  in 
the  hour  of  death,  and  expresses  the  strongest  hope  for  future 
happiness.  But  during  the  operation  of  this  melancholy  affec- 
tion the  patient  is  naturally  too  much  inclined  to  be  thinking 
of  himself  and  his  misfortune :  the  great  difficulty  is  to  free  him 
from  himself,  and  to  draw  forth  the  mind,  by  easy  and  gradual 
efforts,  to  some  exertions.  It  is  not  uncommon  tor  very  pious 
people  to  miss  their  aim  entirely  with  tliis  class  of  the  infirm  ^ 
and  their  welMheant  endeavours  have«a  tendency  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  force  of  the  malady.  In  the  same  man- 
ner this  prayer  must  have  an  ill  effect,  and  vrill  fix  the  disorder 
more  deeply  in- the  mind.  A  general  impreesiop  of  the  duty  of 
resignaticm  to  Ood  in  all  circumstances  is  to  be  preferred  to  all' 
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such  precise  catalogues  of  symptoms*  And  while  we  give  the 
author  due  praise  k>r  his  powers  of  composition,  we  would  reo- 
commend  to  him  to  strike  out  of  his  volume  several  of  its  sheets^ 
and  present  them  to  physicians,  to  be  appUe4  by  themselves  in 
circumstances  where  ^uch  prayers  may  tend  to  the  health  of 
their  patients. 


Art.  J^-^^LetUrs  on  JSdtdcation.     By  Elizabeth  Hamilton.     8ve. 
7/.  Boards,    Robinsons.     i8oi. 

1  HIS  work  has  been  long  under  our  consideration,  and  we 
ought  to  apologise  to  the  fair  author  for  our  delay  $  at  least  she 
jnay  be  assured  that  it  did  not  arise  from  inattention  or  disre- 
spect. Miss  Hamilton's  object,  in  the  volume  before  us,  is  to 
explain  to  tlie  anxious  parent  the  early  associations  of  good  and 
evil,  *  on  which  the  direction  of  the  affections  and  desires  of 
the  heart  so  much  depend.'  The  second  volume,  which  has 
just  appeared,  and  will  we  trust  be  soon  noticed,  relates  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  understanding. 

To  speak  of  these  Letters  in  general,  we  might  observe  that 
they  display  great  judgement,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  highly-  honourable  to 
the  writer :  yet  we  think  she  commits  some  nustakest  aiM  we 
are  convinced  she  has  not  had  extensive  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness of  education.  The  restlessness,  the  waywardness  of  in- 
fant minds  are  not  allowed  for:  she  seems  not  to  be  aware  how 
often  the  curb  must  be  relaxed,  to  render  the  check  easy  and 
effectual — how  often  the  parent  or  governess  must  yield,  in 
order  to  carry  conviction  to  the  youthful  mind,  at  least  such 
conviction  as  the  mind  at  that  age  will  admit.  We  might  per- 
haps have  collected  the  want  of  experience  from  the  title  of 
*  spinster,*  and  other  collateral  sources  $  but  we  would  derive 
it  from  the  work  itself.  Will  she  allow  us  to  add,  that  she  too 
often  wanders  from  the  subject,  and  occasionally  digresses  into 
reflexions  not  properly  applicable  to  education? 

What  we  have  lately  observed  of  the  bodily  health  of  child- 
ren we  would  repeat  concerning  their  mental  improvementy 
that  a  child  of  a  naturally  good  disposition  is  not  easily  qioiled. 
Indulgence  and  mismanagement  may  for  a  time  injure  die 
temper;  but  it  will  be  soon  restored  by  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  or  indeed  the  commerce  of  a  large  school — an  epitome 
of  the  world.  Youth  is  the  season  of  candor,  openness,  and 
benevoleoce;  the  baser  passions  by  degrees  take  root;  and  for 
this  reason,^  the  most  fatal,  the  most  incurable  mental  diseases 
of  youdi,  are  selfishness,  cunnings  and  avarice.  Tht  first  in 
particular  is  scarcely  ever  eradicated.  r^      '  1 
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Miss  Hamilton'  in  her  opening  letter  considers  the  end  and 
object  of  education.  But  an  error  which  pervades  the  whole 
work  is,  that,  though  she  properly  contemplates  the  infant  mind, 
as  the  blank  paper  on  which  any  character  may  be  imprinted, 
she  makes  no  allowance  for  the  future  corrections  of  reason. 
Reason  dawns  much  more  early  than  she  supposes;  and  we 
have  known  young  people  ar^e  with  a  force  and  accuracy  which 
have  not  been  easily  eluded.  The  mind  thus  early  expanded 
will  often  correct  an  improper  bias  by  its  own  efforts,  and 
resist  an  indulgence  which  it  has  experienced  to  be  injurious. 
The  object  of  education  we  shall  however  explain  in  her  own 
words. 

<  To  expose  the  absurdity  of  making  mere  personal  accomplish* 
snents  the  exclusive  object  of  attention,  is  an  easy  task;  but  it  is,  per- 
haps, an  error  little  less  fatal  in  its  consequences,  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion solely  to  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  while  we  neglect 
the  heart.  Whoever  considers  the  opei-ation  of  the  passions,  and 
the  influence  of  the  affections  upon  the  happiness  of  individuals  and 
of  society,  must  be  sensible,  that  if  these  do  not  receive  a  proper  di- 
rection in  early  life,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  will  never  render  a 
nan  **•  wise  unto  happiness  or  unto  virtue,  more  than  unto  salvation.^ 

•  If,  upon  taking  these  things  into  consideration,  we  acquire  a 
proper  view  of  the  necessity  of  perfecting  the  intellectual' and  moral 
powers  of  our  children,  we  shall  adopt  the  means  best  suited  to 
views  so  comprehensive.  If  we  consider,  with  an  amiable  and  en- 
lightened philosopher,  the  object  of  education  to  be  "  first,  to  cul- 
tivate the  various  principles  of  our  nature,  both  speculative  and  ac- 
tive, in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  them  to  the  greatest  perfection  of 
tvhich  they  are  susceptible;  and  secondly,  by  watching  over  the  iow 
pressions  and  associations  which  the  mipd  receives  in  early  life,  to  se- 
cure it  against  the  influence  of  prevailing  errors,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  engage  its  prepossessions  on  the  side  of  truth;''  the  import 
tance  of  the  object  will  command  our  attention,  and  our  anxiety  to 
accomplish  it  will  prompt  to  vigorous  exertion.'     p.  19. 

The  second  letter  relates  to  the  association  of  ideas,  and  the 
cause  of  their  permanence.  This  cause  is  the  strength  of  the 
impression,  or  the  frequency  of  the  repetition.  Associations, 
permanent  from  the  force  of  the  impi;cssion,  are  those  pro- 
ducing fear  {Letter  III).  Though,  we  would  not  assert  tliat 
the  terror  from  being  left  in  darkness  is  an  instinctive  imprcs- 
Aotj  yet  it;  is  at  least  one  of  those  universal  ones,  which  lead 
lis  to  suspect  the  existence  of  instincts.  The  apprehension  of 
falling  is  another.  Each  appears  so  early,  and  so  generally,  as 
to  preclude  the  suspicion,  in  every  instance,  of  terror  purpose- 
ly excited.  Terror,  frequently  raised,  undoubtedly,  as  our 
author  observes,  produces  timidity,  and  is  the  parent  of  dissi- 
mulation; but  Aat  kind  or  degree  of  timidity  is,  we  suspect, 
never  the  product  of  nursery  terrors; — it  is  an  "^f^Wfvl^P**^ 
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£tioa,  connected  with  the  constitution;  it  is  the  timidifjr  of 
the  softer  sex,  not  inconsistent  with  passive  firmnessi  but 
wholly  90  with  active  resolution.  The  fear  of  death,  enlarged 
on  by  our  author,  certainly  never  originated  in  the  nursery.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  same  Constitution,  which  we  have  6aid  cannot 
be  produced  by  any  error  during  a.  residence  in  the  juvenile 
apartments.  We  would  re!probate,  however,  as  much  as  her- 
self,, every  method  of  exciting  fear ;  for  this  passion  is  evidently 
injurious,  though  we  cannot  agree  with  Miss  Hamilton  respect- 
ing the  extent  of  its  influence. 

Associations  producing  aversion,  the  subject  of  the  fourth 
letter,  lead  the  author  to  examine  the  nature  of  antipathies  and 
prejudice.  The  latter  is  defined  to  be  desire  or  aversion  to  cer- 
tain objects  or  opinions,  by  means  of  strong  but  unexamined 
associations.  Antipathies  appear  so  early,  or,  as  we  would 
rather  say,  from  such  unknown  associations,  that  we  have  been 
led  to  consider  these  latter  as  innate,  while  prejudice  may  be 
allowed  to  arise  from  the  unexamined  associations  of  our 
author. 

Next  to  the  feelings  of  hatred  and  antipathy,  Miss  Hamilton 
mentions  those  of  contempt.  Expressions  of  this  kind  should, 
she  thinks,  be  carefully  guarded  against,  as  they  produce  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  employ  them  too  great  self-complacency. 
They  should  indeed  be  avoided,  because  a  child  should  think 
nothing  contemptible;  should  consider  every  thing  to  have  its 
place  in  the  scale  of  animated  nature,  connecting  the  chain 
that  would  otherwise  be  broken.  The  most  contemptible  con- 
duct, the  most  contemptible  insect,  have  each  their  utility; 
and  the  only  feeling  which  folly  should  excite  is  pity.  Vice 
must  raise  a  different  one,  viz.  indignation. 

Much  is  said  of  the  danger  of  connexions  with  servants.  , 
tVe  admit  it  all;  but,  with  Locke,  we  think  it  unavoidable.  We 
may  however  ,ask,  why  it  should  be  avoided?  The  child  \& 
perhaps  to  ocarefully  secluded  who  never  knows  improper  wordSf 
who  never  witnesses  bad  actions,  or  observes  the  effects  of  de- 
ceit and  cunning.  All  that  the  parent  can  do  is  to  guard 
against  their  effects.  We  would  never  have  a  child  a  spy  on 
the  conduct  of  servants,  and  would  check  every  tale  that  he 
can  bring  from  the  kitchen  or  servants'-hall.  An  attentive 
|)arent  will,  however,  soon  catch  the  idea  derived  from  these 
sources,  and  may  with  ease  counteract  the  impression,  by 
pointing  out  a  different  conduct  or  language  in  persons  whom  the  ' 
child  must  know  to  be  superior  in  station  or  accomplishments. 
We  lately  knew  a  boy  who  would  swear,  and  be  most  illi- 
berally abusive,  before  he  spoke  plain, ,  The  source  was  easily 
traced  and  corrected ;  and  the  f^ult  was  cured  by  a  determined 
inattention  to  every  o&nsive  word.  He  soon  grew  ashamed  of 
his  language,  M'hich  he  observed  rendered  ^jm^  bft^'^^^^^  ®^ 
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disregard,  .and  ai  eight  years  of  age  is  a  pattern  of  delicate  an^. 
proper  conversation.  It  is  a  great  error  in  education  to  aim  ac 
preventing  such  contamination^  it  were  as  easy  to  prevent  the 
infection  of  disease  in  the  circumambient  air.  If  infection 
must  arrive,  th6  counterpoison  should  be  in  readiness,  and  even 
anticipated. 

The  letters  on  religion  are  very  full.  On  this  subject  we  arc 
unprepared. to  speak,  as  our  experience  is  not  sufficiently  ma- 
tured. At  present  we  nearly  agree  with  Rousseau.  Religion 
is  either  a  feeling,  or  a  conviction,  the  result  of  reasoning. 
So  far  as  it  cati  interest  children,  or  be  more  than  a  lesson  re- 
peated without  understanding,  it  must  be  confined  to  the  /for-* 
mer^  and,  in  our  present  opinions,  we  would  limit  it  to  incul- 
cating the  doctrine  of  a  superintending  Providence,  from  whom 
every  blessing  is  derived,  and  by  whose  poycr  every  evil  is 
averted.^  In  submission  to  the  dispensations  of  this  benevolent 
Deity,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  we 
would  at  first  nurture  the  infant  mind.  Prayer  and  thanksgiv-* 
ing  follow  of  course;  and  these  should  be  of  the  most  general 
kind.  More  particular  doctrines  can  only  be  comprenended 
and  appreciated  at  an  age  far  more  mature.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  highly  approve  of  the  letters  on  this  subject.  The 
author's  opinions  are  with  difficulty  seised;  and  the  whole  wants 
that  masterly  comprehension  which  can  alone  make  them  the 
objects  of  our  consent  and  approbation. 

The  letter  on  the  cultivation  of  benevolence  demands,  on 
the   whole,   our  commendation;   yet  it  branches  into   some 

?>ints  with  which  the  subject  has  little  apparent  connexion* 
outh,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  tlie  period  of  openness,  of 
candor,  and  benevolence. 

*  Nature  early  impels  the  mind  to  seek  for  happiness;  but,  before 
the  dawn  of  reason  and  experience,  the  judgements  concerning  it 
must  be  erroneous.  In  inrancy,  all  ideas  concerning  it  are  com-' 
prised  in  the  gratification  of  ««//;  the  propensity  to  this  gratification 
IS  encouraged  by  frequent  indulgence,  tiU  every  notion  of  happiness 
becomes  connected  with  it.  The  idea-' of  misery  becomes  conse- 
quently associated  with  disappointment ;  and  how  far  these  associ- 
ations ,may  affect  the  mind,  by  producing  the  nEUileyolent  passions, 
will  appear  evident  on  a  very  little  reflexion. 

*  We  have  already  remarked  that  the  painful  sensations .  make  a 
more  vivid  as  well  as  a  more  lasting  impression  than  the  pleasureable; 
from  which  it  evidently  follows,  that  the  happiness  derived  from  the 
gratification  of  *wiU  can  never  bear  any  proportion  to  the  misery  oc- 
casioned by  its  disaj>pointment.     Where  the  propensity  to  this  gra- 

.  tification  is  strengthened  by  indulgence,  the  frequent  repetition  of 
disappointment  will  deeply  impress  the  mind  with  the  feelings  of  re- 
sentment, and  thus  render  it  liable  to  the  reception  of  all  the  male- 
volent passions  connected  with  it;  while  t^e  pleasureable  sensation 
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•cc^oned  by  mdolgence  wfll  produce  no  oth^  effects  tban-to  augw 
inent  the  desire  of  future  gratification. 

'  Ad  admirable  illustration  of  this  doctrine  ia  given  hj  Hartlef,. 
who,  after  bbserving  that  the  gratification  of  self-will,  if  it  does  not 
always  produce  pleasure^  yet  is  always  so  associated  with  the  idea  of 
pleasure  in  the  mind,  that  the  disappoiDtment  of  it  never  fails  to 
produce  pain,  proceeds  as  follows:  •*  If  the  will  was  always  grati* 
fied,  this  mere  associated  pleasure  would,  according  to  the  present 
frame  of  our  natures,  absorb,  as  it  were,  all  other  pleasures;  and 
thus,  by  drying  up  the  source  from  whence  it  sprung,  be  itself  dried 
up  at  last;  and  the  first  disappointments  would  be  intolerable.  Both 
'of  which  things  are  bbservable  in  an  inferior  degree^  both  in  adulta 
and  in  children  after  they  are  much  indulged*  Gratifications  of  the 
will  without  the  consequent  expected  pleasure,  disappointments  of 
it  without  the  consequent  expected  pain,  are  here  particularly  useful 
to  us^  •  And' it  is  by  this,  amongst  other  means,  that  the  human  will 
is  brought  to  a  conformity  witlvthe  divine,  which  is  the  only  radical 
cure  for  all  our  evils  and  disappointments,  and  the  only  earnest  and 
medium  for  obtaining  everlasting  happiness." 

*  By  the  above  reasoning,  which  is  I  think  conclusive,  it  evident* 
fir  appears,  that  were  the  constant  gratification  of  will  possible, 
(which,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  certainly  is  not)  it  would 
only  tend  to  mac^  the  being  so  gratified  miserable.  The  constant 
gratification  of  self-will  must  necessarily  exclude  the  exersise  of  all 
the  grateful  passions.  Where  success  is  certain^  hope  can  have  no 
existence;  nor  can  joy  be  prodaced  by  attaining  that  which  is  con^ 
sidered  aa  a  right.  Let  hope  and  joy  be  excluded  from  the  homan^ 
mind,  and  where  is  happiness  ?'     p.  156. 

This  reasofting  is  on,thc  whole  correct  and  satisfactory;  yet 
jJcrhaps  it  is  not  perfectly  applicable  to  the  subject.  The  minds 
of  children  arc  indeed  eager  in  pursuit ;  but  this  eagerness  i^ 
connected  with  mutability.  Desires  are  violent;  but  dxsap- 
pointments  are  not  grievous,  because  other  objects  wear  an 
equally  attractive  hue.  CoUigit  et  ponit  iemere;  mutaiur  in 
hras.  Wc  speak  now  of  children  in  general,  not  of  the  pam- 
pered minions  of  indulgence.  A  child  may  be  l^d,  but  he  canr 
not  be  drawn;  and  he  should  never  be  allowed  to  command. 
ff  a  new  object  will  not  obliterate  the  eager  wish  for  what  can- 
not be  granted,  the  consequienct  must  be  endured.  The  child 
•will  cry;  he  will  promise  *  to  roar,*  and  will  keep  his  woni* 
The  parents*  head  and  heart  may  ache,  but  each  will  feel  mote 
^aiii  if  the  infant  succeed.  When  the  child  lias  oncfc  roared 
nimself  hoarse  without  success,  he  will  not  be  inclined  to  rc- 
licat  the  experiment;  and,  if  disregarded  for  his  misconduct,. 
will  readily  apologise  for  it.  We  have  never  found  a  more 
powerful  argument  than  attention,  or  a  stronger  dissuasive  than, 
neglect.  To  say  to  a  child  of  a  generous  disposition,  '  No,. sir  f 
tnch  conduct  unfits  you  for  my  companion,'  and  to  foUow  thia 
idn  hf  a  studied  inattention  during  the  remainder  of  die  day^: 
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we  hanre  often  found  effectual,  if  no  officious  servant  counter^ 
act  the  design  by  an  opposite  behaviour*  Above  all,  we  must 
vepeat  that  the  parent  snould  never  yield  ;  for  a  single  victory 
will  render  the  child  a  tyrant. 

Habitual  gratification,  as  Miss  Hamilton  truly  observes,  wilt 
ihake  him  miserable.  It  lenders  even  adults  capricious  and  un- 
happy ;  and  frequent  irritation  is  the  parent  of  every  malevolent 
passion.  The  whole .  of  this  subject  is  well  explained.  We 
wish  it  had  been  detailed  somewhat  more  comprehensively* 

The  tenth  letter,  on  self-denial,  should  have  followed  this,  and 
we  shall  in^eneral  noark  our  approbation  of  it.  The  eighth^ 
which  really  follows,  is  not  indeed  inapposite.  It  is  entitled 
^  an  examination  into  the  usual  methods  employed  to  counter- 
act  the  effects  of  injudicious  indulgence.'  Schools,  Miss  Ha- 
milton thinks,  implant  worse  principles  or  passions  than  they 
eradicate.  Our  opinion  is  different.  With  all  the  inconve- 
niences of  schools,  they  are. the  only  correctives  of  the  errors  of 
the  nursety. 

The  ninth  letter  is  *  on  partiality,  and  the  associations  pro- 
ducing a  .contempt  for  the  female  character.'  The  following 
Temarks  on  the  former  should  be  imprinted  on  the  head  and 
heart  of  every  parent.  Partiality  is  perhaps  unavoidable.  The 
error  consists  in  suffering  it  to  influence  the  omduct. 

*  The  disposition  to  bcncyolencc  is  sown  and  noui-Mhed  in  the 
grateful  soil  of  family  affection.  Where  children  arc  educated  upon 
sensible  principles,  so  that  their  wills  are  not  perpetuallv  clashing 
with  each  other,  miitual  affection  ipust'  naturally  spnnr  m>m  sym^ 
pathy  in  each  -other's  joys,  and  the  pleasure  dcrivea  from  each 
other  8  society.  But  tlus  affiection  is  too  often  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
the  canker  01  parental  partiality. 

*  Children  are  so  far  conscious  of  their  rights^  as  to  feel  that  they 
have  an  equal  claim  to  the  parent's^ tenderness  and  affection.  Where 
this  claim  is  not  allowed,  and  capricious  fondness  singles  out  some 
particular  objects  on  which  to  lavish  its  rej^ards,  it  never  fails  to  pro* 
duce  the  worst  consequences  both  on  the  lavoured  and  neglected  par- 
ties. In  the  former  it  engenders  pride  and  arrogapce,  in  the  latter 
it  brings  forth  indignation  and  hatred;  and  destroys  the  seose  of 
justice  in  both.  It  too  often  happens  that  personal  defecti,  or  per^ 
sonal  charms,  occasion  this  unfortunate  bias  in  a  mother's  mind  ; 
sometimes  that  briskness  which  is  so  frequently  mistaken  for  genius; - 
or  that  dulness  which  is  confounded  with  stupidity,  becomes  an. 
excuse  for  partiality  or  dislike ;  and  sometimes  no  excuse  is  at- 
tempted but  the  sensible  one,  that  ^  it  is  a  feeling  that.cannot  be 
helped!^' 

*  Whatever  may  be  the  motive  assigned  for  p^ality  to  a  favourite, 
or  for  dislike  to  an  unfavoured  child,  the  mother  who  indulge* 
her  feelings  with  regard  to  either  may  be  assured  she  is  guilty  oi  a 
crime  of  DO  light  dye.  She,  in  the  first  place,  breaks  the  bondl  of 
faipily  affection,  ,and  sews  the  seeds  cf  discord  among  her  chil4Ka». 
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Mid&y  M  they  grow  up*  produce  envy,  jealovsry  and  a  p^it>etuat 
tvcwrence  of  strife:  Their  youth  is  thus  made  a  scene  of  drspta* 
((ency  and  discontent:'  than  which  nothing  can  oe  inore  inimical  to 
the  feelings  of  benevolence.. 

'  If  the  injury  done  to  ihe  rest  of  her  offspring  make  a  flight  im- 
pression on  the  mother's  hearty  the  injury  done  to  the  favourite  by 
her  ill-judged  partiality  is  surely  worthy  her  attention.  Let  the  par* 
tial  mother  consider,  that  she  is  not  onlv  pervcrtiftg  the  heart  of  her 
beloved  darling  by  the  introduction  of  all  the  passions  connected  with 
pride  and  arrogance,  but,  by  rendering  him  an  object  of  jealousy 
and  envy»  is  begetting  towards  him  the  hatred  and  aversion  of  those 
to  whom  in  after  life  he  oug;ht  naturally  to  look  for  solace  and  sup* 
port ;  that  she  tnay  be  the  meanf  of  depriving  his  youth  of  the  bless- 
ings of  fraternal  ancctiouy  and  his  old  age  of  the  consolations  o£ 
fiatepal  sympathy. 

'  Kor  is  it  the  affection  anS  good*will  of  his  own  fan^ily  alone  of 
^hich  she  ro]>8  him.  No  one  can  regard  a  spoiled  child  but  with 
feelings  of  dislike.  l*he  faults  which  good-nature  would  overlook^ 
the  b&mishes  which  compassion  would  regard  With  tenderness*  be- 
come odious  and  reVdlting^  when  seen  in  the  object  of  blipd  and 
dodntt  partiality.  Can  a  mother  ifonlpensate  bj  her  endearmentt 
tor  thus  depHving  her  child  of  the  good-will  ot  btothersi  aisters» 
vdationt)  and  friends.^     p.  2184 

^^  The  prejudices  respecting  the  different  sexes  lead  the  author 
into  a  very  pleasing  disquisition  on  the  treatment  of  women 
in  different  ages  and  countries.  The  servile  state  of  the  sex 
among  less  civilised  nations  is  contrasted  with  the  dignity  of 
mind  derived  from  example,  and  the  splendid  actions  of  meir 
ancestors  in  Rome;  but  under  the  Christian  dispensation  only 
axe  women  ipade  the  companions,  the  equak,  of  man.  No  man 
of  sense  will  hold  a  well-educated  .womaa  in  contempt.  She 
only  merits  it  when  aiming  at  accomplishments  unsuited  to 
her  station,  and  at  talents  which  nature  had  denied.  We  do 
not  by  this  mean  to  enlist  into  the  ridiciiloUs  band  which  allovrs 
Women  no  talents.  They  possess  in  general  an  elegance,  and 
often  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  which  renders  them  capable, 
in  many  instances,  of  instructing  and  directing  their  husbands ; 
but  they  do  not  naturally  possess  that  strength  of  judgement,  that 
force  of  mind,  competent  to  adapt  them  to  the  more  important, 
the  more  abstracted,  intellectual  functions.  We  now  speak  in 
general ;  for  we  well  know  that,  even  in  those  points,  many 
women  excel  multitudes,  of  men.  We  are  aware  that  strong 
examples  might  be  adduced.  To  these,  nevertheless,  we  think 
we  could  reply  with  success ;  and  women  of  reason  and  good 
sense  have  uniformly  admitted  the  distinction.  Why  may  riot 
each  be  allowed  the  pre-eminence  in  opposite  and  respective 
lines?  Each  sex  has  its  .peculiar  qualifications  and  duties:  in 
Its  peculiar  offices  each  nas   equal    merit.     Miss  Hamilton^ 
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however^  shows  9  ^ficiency  of  experience,  when  she  thinks 
that  the  distinction  of  girls  and  boys  is  not  early  to  be  re- 
cogni^d  in  their  amusements.  Where  many  of  each  sex  ^re 
brought  up  together,  they  in  some  measure  assimilate  in  their 
inclinations  and  diversions  \  but  yet  they  are  diflFerent.  It 
wants  not  the  example  of  girls  to  give  boys  delicacy:  it  is 
0ften  observable  very  early,  and  seems  an  inherent  disposition^ 
■ot  easily  eradicated.  In  one  family  we  have  uniforoily 
traced  its  appearance  from  two  yecurs  old. 

The  eleventh  lette)r  is  *  on  the  use  to  be  made  of  objects  o£ 
sense  in  infant  education.'  It  contains  many  judicious  obser- 
vations, which  are  not  however  very  closely*  connected  with  die 
title.  The  twelfth  is  ^  on  associations  inspiring  the  love  .of 
wealth.^  On  this  subject  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  general; 
for  much  must  depend  on  the  temper  ot  the  cnild.  If  the  ob* 
j|ect  be  only  to  convince  him  that  splendor  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  goodness,  or  even  intellectual  pre-eminsnoe^ 
the  attempt  is  laiulable ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  now  to  regu« 
kte  the  infant  mind,  either  in  savbg  or  spending.  In  genend^ 
we  have  said  that  avarice,  a  species  of  selfishness,  is  one  dE 
the  most  fatal  diseases  of  the  infant  mind  :  it  is  however  ttn>« 
common,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  it,  we  may  inspire  a 
thoughtless  indifference  to  money,  which  may  be  equally  in- 
jurious  to  hap]^iness.  Every  thing  of  this  kind  must  be  rela- 
tive.—In  the  thirteenth  lett<;r,  some  supposed  or  real  oWections 
are  answered ;  but  it  is  still  difficult  to  draw  the  line.  The  in- 
fluence of  riches  and  honours,  as  a  stimulus  to  industry,  may 
be  beneficial ;  yet,  at  this  early  period,  the  object  is  at  too 
great  a  distance,  and  its  value  is  too  little  known,  to  produce  a 
powerful  effect.  We  would  tell  a  boy,  placed  under  our  care, 
that  superior  knowledge  would  make  him. a  great  man;  but. 
Would  always  add,  that  it  would  most  certainly  make  him  a 
happy  one ;  and  we  would  keep  riches  out  of  bis  sight,  except  asi 
by  proper  use,  the  means  of  happiness.  To  a  boy  of  an  aspiring 
disposition,  distinction  is  a  stronger  stimulus  than  wealth.  The 
remarks  *  on  the  love  of  glory,  of  praise,  of  dress  and  admirarion/ 
axe  of  inferior  value.  Miss  Hamilton  has  not,  in  our  opinion, 
seised  the  proper  point  of  view : — indeed  any  observation  of  im- 
portance belongs  ta  a  riper  age  than  that  to  which  these  letters 
m  general  rehte. 

The  last  letter  is  entitled  *  a  review  of  principles,  family 
pride,  self-^importahce,  and  diildren's  books.'  It  furnishes  no 
particular  subject  of  remark.  On  the  whole,'these  Letters  will 
be  found  highly  interesting  and  useful  to  the  pareat  who 
wishes  to  dis^arge  her  duty.  We  have  differed  in  some  in- 
stances from  tlie  author's  opinion,  but  have  not  found  a 
single  precept  inconsii>tent  with  delicacy,  decorum,  or  religion. 
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£veiy  remark  is  entitled  to  much  deference;  and  if  every  one 
may  not  be  perfectly  applicable  to  the  subject,  there  is  nothing 
but  what  "reflects  considerable  credit  on  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
fair  writer. 


•AuT.  X.— £j/5f  pf  Bcnapartei  First  Comut  of  FhMct,  fmn  its 
Birth  to  the  Peace  tf  LunevilU.  To  v;hici  is  added,  nn  Acceu^ 
cf  his  remarkahk  Actions y  Replies y  Speeches j  and  Traits  of  Chi' 
racters  with  Anecdotes  of  his  different  Campaigns.  TransfatM. 
frotn  the  Fretich.    Zvo.  8/.  Boards.     Robinsons.    1 802. 

JTHIS  pul^lication  might  be  entitled  an  Eloge^  Or  Eulogy,  on 
Bonapiarte,  rather  than  a  Life  of  him  \  for  though  it  contaioui 
a  vast  number  of  interesting  facts,  every  thibg  is  studiously 
•conoealed  which  might  cast  a  shad^  on  his  character.  In  France, 
however,  no  other  style  of  painting  their  hero  would  have  sa«- 
tisfied  the  public  ;  and  indeed  son)e  excuse  may  be  made  for  z 
waiter  who  is  describing  a  character  surrounded  by  such  a  blaze 
cf  intrinsic  greatness.  He  has  introduced  the  principal  anec- 
dotes that  have  been  recorded  of  the  first  consul's  life :  and  me* 
iiioir%  wliich  woidd  necessarily  be  interesting  under  any  mode 
of  compilation,  by  no  means  suffer  in  the  hands  of  the  oiograi* 
pher  before  us,  who,  witli  the  graces*  of  the  French  style,  cpnw 
Dines  that  peculiar  species  of  narration  which  renders  his  coun;^ 
trymen  in  general  as  successful  in  the  relation  of  anecdotes  as 
they  have  lately  been  in  the  operations  of  war. 

We  know  little  of  the  early  years  of  Bonaparte,  He  was 
bom  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  on  the  15  th  of  August,  1769, 
whence  he  was  transplanted  to  the  military  school  of  Brienne, 
in  Champagne.  Hexe  he  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  germs  of 
/that  fixed  and  determined  character  which,  in  contracted  nunds^ 
is  usually  denominated  suUenness  or  obstinacy,  and  magnani*- 
.mity  in  those  of  an  opposite  cast.  He  studied  theatt  of  war  with 
the  greatest  attention ;  to  which  he  joined  the  science  of  ma«- 
thematics ;  while  the  history  of  politics  filled  up  his  leisure 
hours.  From  Brienne  he  was  transplanted  to  the  miliury 
school  at  Paris ;  and  we  hear  scarcely  any  thing  of  him  till  the 
siege  of  Toulon  in  1793,  at  which  time  he  wai  an  officer 
(but  we  cannot  learn  of  what  rank)  in  a  Corps  of  artillery. 
liis  activity  and  good  conduct  recommended  him  here  first  to 
the  notice  of  Barras,  and  he  soon  became  a  general  of  brigade. 
In  this  post  we  find  him  only  full  of  plans  and  speculations^ 
till  the  memorable  13th  of  Vendemiaire  (4th  q[  October),  which 
^rst  brought  him  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  public.  On  this 
day  he  was  second  in  command  under  Barras ;  and,  instead  of 
simply  narr^ti^g^  the  author  confines  hunself  to  the  vindication 
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of  theparj:  he  acted  upon  the  occasion.  Thk  is  unworthy  of 
a  biographer^  though  hastening  to  the  brilliant  periods  of  hi$ 
hero's  life,  who  was  soon  afterward  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Italy.  ^  The  n^agnitude  Qt  hi^  ch2|:facter  now  began 
to  be  developed* 

<  Qe  W9S  ^t  (he  head  of  an  army  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemyi 
jll  clQ{h^d|  and  wanting  every  thing  :  he  had  treacherous  allies,  and  a 
people  ill  disposed  towards  tbe  French  to  deal  with :  he  had  rocks  to 
surmount  that  are  almost  inaccessil^le^  and  numerous  rivers*  great  and 
small,  to  cross  :  but  he  met  firzniy  these  difiBculties,  an4  overcame 
them  all.'     p.  27.  '       ^ 

From  victory  to  victory,  his  marches  were  rapid ;  and  every 
thing  seemed  to  succeed  exactly  in  the  nianner  that  he  haa 
planned  it  in  his  closet.  His  own  genius  alone  led  h&n  on,  and 
fired  him  to  encounter  superior  troops,  and  all  the  boasted 
powers  of  wealth  and  rank, — in  few  words,  every  advantage^ 
.Without  which,  inferior  minds  conceive  that  nothing  is  to  oe 
acquired.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  those  very  advantages  soon 
forsook  the  enemy,  who  bent,  as  it  is  said,  to  his  superior  for- 
tune. We  cannot  avoid  transcribing,  however,  a  single  traits 
to  show  ^at  the  general,  who,  after  a  hard  day's  battle,  con<r 
'tinned  in  the  midst  of  his  fellow-soldiers^  antious  to  alloi* 
▼iate  their  toUs,  deserved  the  fortune  which  was  constantly  his 
companion. 

<  On  th^  night  ensuing  the  long  and  dreadful  battle  pf  Ar^oliu 
Bonaparte  disguised  himself  in  the  dress  of  an  inferior  officer,  ana 
traversed  the  camp.  In  the  course  6f  his  round  he'  discovered  ^ 
sentinel,  leaning  on  the  hut-end  of  his  musket,  in  a  profound  sleep- 
Bon  apahe,  taking  the  musket  from  under  him,  placed  hts  hea4 
gently  on  the  ground,  and  kept  watch  for  two  hours  in  his  stead, 
l^t  the  end  or  which  the  regular  ^uard  came  to  relieve  him.  On 
awaking,  the  soldier  was  astonished  at  seeing,  a  young  officer  doing 
^uty  for  him ;  but  when,  looking  more  attentively,  he  recognised  in 
this  officer  the  commander-in-chief,  bis  astonishment  was  converted 
into  terror,  f*  The  general  i — Bonaparte  !"  he  exclaimed  |  **  I  am 
then  undone!"  Bonaparte,  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  replied: 
f*  Not  so,.fellpw-soldier:  recover  yourself :  after  so  much  fatieue,  a 
brave  man  like  you  m^y  be  allowed  for  a  while  to  sleep  \  but,  m  fu- 
ture, choose  your  time  better."     p.  68. 

The  first  campaign^  to  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Leoben, 
is  well  narrated.  '[Hie  principal  events  pass  in  succession  with* 
put  too  long  a  detail  of  military  inanoeuVnes-7-the  technical  le* 
source  of  an  inferior  writer. 

*  At  the  signing  of  these  preliminaries  the  emperor  sent  three  of 
the  principal  nobility  of  his  court  as  hostages,  r^onaparte  received 
them  with  every  mark  of  distinction,  invitea  them  to  dine  with  him, 
and  at  the  dessert  said  to  them,  <<  Gentlemen,  you  are  free:  tell  your, 
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vaster,  l!iat  if  bU^mperial  word  require  a  pledge,  you  caanot  «enre 
as  such;  and  if  it  require  none,  that  yau  ought  not*''  This  is  in  the 
Irue  spirit  ^^  ^^  ancients.'  p.  90. 

Thus,  a  thousand  years  after  its  subjugation  by  Charle- 
magne, the  conquest  of  Italy  was  again  achieved  b^,  Bona- 
parte. At  Paris  he  was  received  with  the  most  lively  demon«- 
$trations  qf  public  gratitude  5  whence  he  was  sent  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  congress  at  Rastadt.  His  Egvptian  plan  noW  fully 
occupied  his  mind ;  and,  leaving  the  inferior  details  of  office,  he 
escaped  that  assassination,  which  civilised  Europe,  with  all  her 
pretended  horrors  for  the  atrocities  of  the  French  revolution^ 
never  held  in  the  detestation  which  so  base  and  wicked  an  at- 
tempt deserved.  The  plan  was  entrusted  wholly  to  his  manage- 
ment \  and  Malta  was  taken  before  the  British  cabinet  ha4  the 
least  knowledge  or  conception  to  what  quarter -of  the  earth  the 
victorious  general  would  bend  his  course.  Egypt  was  an  easy, 
conquest.  The  Mamelucs  resisted  with  bravery ;  but  they  were 
soon  overpowered  by  superior  skill  and  superior  valour.  While 
proper  arrangements  were  formed  for  securing  the  tranquillity 
of  Egypt,  the  general  prepared  himself  for  his  Asiatic  expedi- 
tion, the  object  of  which  is  not  to  the  present  moment  suffir 
ciently  explained.  His  usual  success  attended  him;  till,  baffled 
by  the  vigor  and  skill  of  the  British  arms,  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  from  St.  Jean  d'Acre ;  and  his  retreat  was  accompa* 
nied,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  with  circumstances  which  dp 
no  hcHiour  \o  his  character.  Here  a  sad  mist  overspreads  the 
eyes  of  our  biographer :  he  casts  a  veil  over  English  honour  and 
English  valour,  and  would  endeavour  to  load  our  generous 
countrymen  Mrith  the  cruelty  congenial  to  tlie  Turkish  character, 
gnd  whiph  it  does  not  appear  they  had  any  means  of  prevent- 
ing. He  would  make  this  expedition  also  successful.  ^  Bona-^ 
parte  saw  the  end  of  his  expedition  fulfilled :' — when  it  should 
rather  have  been  said  :  Bonaparte,  baiHed  in  all  his  schemers  Irt 
Asia,  xriade  a  precipitate  retreat  into  Africa, 

The  conqueror  of  Egypt  was  now  in  a  situation  which  calle4 
for  a  vigorous  display  61  his  character  \  and,  had  not  success 
crowned  the  results  of  a  great  mind,  his  fame  must  have  been 
lost  in  a  determination  to  quit  his  army,  and  to  restore  peace  to 
his  distracted  country.  It  is  evident  that  fresh  succours  could 
never  have  arrived  to  him  as  long  as  we  were  masters  of  the 
seas ;  and  the  directory  of  France  were  too  feeble  to  contest 
with  us  the  superiority  on  what  we  have  proudjy  denominated 
our  own  elen^ent.  Tne  general  laid  his  pl^n  with  his  usual 
prudence  J  and,  taking  with  him  only  a  fev^  confidential  friends, 
embarked  on  the  a3d  of  August  1798,  in  a  vessel  prepared  for 
^e  voyage,  and  on  the  first  of  October  following  landed  at 
AjacciQ  in  Corsica,    ^ere  he  was  wind-bound  for  four  days^ 
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but  on  A€  i6tk  he  reached  Fmnoe^  and  at  two  o'clock  iaHuBt 
afternoon  entet^d,  in  the  ihidst  of  ^oujts  of  Applause  from  aU 
the  people  in  the  adjacent  communes,  the  town  oiF  Frejus.  -On 
the  evening  of  the  17th  he  quitted  FrejUs  for  Paris,  where,  till 
the  p^h  of  November,  he  continued  silently  preparing  the  plan 
which  was  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  France,  and,  in  conse*' 
quence,  at  the  head  of  Europe. 

The  state  of  France  at  this  epoch  is  well  described  by  our 
biographer  j  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  general's  mode 
if  acquiring  power,  it  is  evident  that  the  directory  was  incapa* 
blc  of  retaining  it,  and  the  revolution  was  effected  with  scarcely 
ahy  of  those  horrors  which  had,  for  the  preceding  ten  years, 
disgraced  the  French  character.  We  may  from  this  period  con^ 
aider  him  as  the  sovereign  of  a  great  nation  ^  and  ^is  first  step 
proved  him  worthy  to  hold  the  reins  of  government.  He  foun4 
his  country  at  war ;  he  made,  in  the  most  dignified  manner^ 
overtures  of  peace  to  the  king  of  England,  which  were  unfor- 
tunately replied  to  in  the  ^tyle  of  a  special  pleader.  The  inte^ 
fibr  of  the  country  was  distracted  by  priests,  fanatics,  and  ban- 
ditti ;  but  by  active  and  decisive  step^  he  i^stored  order  and  traa^r 
?uillity  ^in  this  quarter.  The  Austrians  threatened  to  invade 
ranee  from  both  Germany  and  Italy :  his  regiments  were  iille4 
up  with  eagerness  j  the  army  of  the  Rhine  was  conmiitted  to 
the  care  of  a  general  second  only  to  himself  ^  and  he  descended 
from  the  Alps  into  Italy  by  a  way  hitherto  deemed  impassable^ 
send  the  general  of  the  enemy  could  scarcely  believe  the  asser- 
tions of  his  trpops,  that  they  had  been  beaten  by  an  army  left 
on  by  the  first  consul.  The  fate  of  Italy  was  soon  to  be  de- 
cided ;  the  Austrian  general,  compelled  to  change  his  course^ 
advanced  to  the  celebrated  plains  of  Marengo,  where  the  san* 
quinary  battle  foughf  upon  this  spot  destroyed  all  the  hopes  he 
entertained  of  resisting  theiPrench  with  success*  The  termi- 
nation of  that  engagement  gave  Italy  to  the  first  consul.  But 
It  is  an  error  to  imagine,  that,  if  the  last  decisive  attack  by  the 
^French  had  not  obtained  f6r  them  the  victory,  the  Austrians 
Could  have  rescued,  Italy  from  their  grasp.  The  plans  of  Bo- 
naparte were  too  well  laid,  and  he  was  morally  certain  of  his 
conquest  a  few  days  before  he  had  passed  the  Alps* 

The  em.peror  could  no  longer  resist ;  his  feeble  attempts  tp 
evade  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  were  baffled  by  the  resofurioii 
of  die  first  consul  j  and  when  the  three  fortresses  of  the  empire 
:^re  surrendered, -nothing  remained  but  to  put  an  end  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  horcors  of  war*  Bonaparte's  return  to  Paris 
was  felt  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  character.  His 
Wswers^to  the  principal  bodies  that  waited  on  him  with  their 
congratulations  were  pointed  and  dignified :  he  received  every 
one  with  kindness  and  comolacency ;  aiidi  in  e^ch^ndx^  the  field 
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#f -Vattk  far  the  cabinet^  di^plsmd  l^ents  equally  cakiilated  for 
either  post,  and  was  now  transformed  i^to  as  perfect  a  statesman 
as  he  was  before  a  consummate  general.  That  stratagems  should 
be  employed  against  his  life  in  a  French  metropolis^  is  not  at  aH' 
surprising;  and  the  most  horrible  mode  of  assassination  was  de« 
Tised  to  effect  the  cowardly  purpose  of  the  wretched  coBSpirstors. 
Who  were  the  principals  in  this  infernal  plan,,  is  not  yet  ascer^^ 
tained;  and  oiir  biographer  cpoucludes  die  life  of  his  hero  with 
his  escape  from  their  machinations.  Bonaparte  oauid  not  of, 
course  betray  an  emotion  that  looked  like  fear  on  such  an  occa* 
non,  which  afibrded  him  only  atiothdr  proof  of  the  love,  esfee^^ 
and  confidence  of  the.  great  body  of  his  fdlow-citizens. 

These  are  the  chief  traits  in  the  volume  before  us,  wluch  is 
enriched  by  a  variety  of  speeches  and  proclamations  of  the  first 
eonsulf  whose  life  is  one  of  the  hiost  interesting  that  history  has 
recorded.  As  far  as  military  achievements  can  confer  honour 
on  the  human  character,  Bonaparte  may  vie  with  the  greatest 
generals  that  have  ever  appeared.  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen, 
whether  he  possess  the  magnanimity  of  a  Washington*  He  haf 
performed  his  promise  of  giving  peace  to  Europe ;  and  Ironi 
so  extraordinary  a  man  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  he  wift 
restore  liberty  to  his  country. 


Art.  XI. — Letters  frwi  the  Rev.  Mr.  Joh  Orton,  and  the  Rev. 
Bhr  James  Stcnhause,  Bart.  M.  D,  to  the  Rev*  Thomas  Stedmar^  • 
Af.A.  fslc.    2  Vols.  Zvo.    9/.  Boards.   Longman /7/7(/ Rees. 

The  characters  of  t!he  writers  of  these  Letters  is  well 
known  to  the  religious  publid  If  their  talents  were  not  of  the  , 
first  rate,  they  were  eminently  distinguished  by  aound  ju(^e- 
ment,  piety,  and  a  liberal  disposition.  They  were  both,  more- 
over, men  of  great  polemic  reading,  eminently  attached  to 
the  duties  of  their  profession,  and  both  indefatigable  labourers 
in  their  Master's  vineyard,  for  the  conversion  of  souls.  Qne  o£ 
them  had  been  an  unbeliever,  a  zealous  unblsliefer;  yet,  like 
another  Paul,  having  seen  the  error  of  his  way^  he  became  more 
anxious  to  compensate,  by  the  ardor  of  his  future  life,  for  his 
ibrmer  transgressions.  In  these  Letters  th^r  respective  character 
develope  themselves  in  a  v^  interesting  matmef :  the  smaller  vo« 
iume,  however,  containing  Mr.  Orton's  Letters,  we  must  observe^ 
is  by  far  the  more  valuable ;  and  if  those  of  Ijr.  Stonhouse  had 
been  reduced  within  the  same  compass,  the  reader  would  not 
have  regretted  the  loss  of  mai^y  uniaterestiag  remarks  arising 
gut  of  a  kind  of  pious  garrulity. 

To  the  clergy  these  Letters  may  be  peculiarly  recommended^ 
firom  their  numerous  exhortations  to  a  itrict  performance  of  pa- 
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rocbtal  dudesi  the  variety  of  anecdofes  relative  to  the  derical 
life,  and  manv  remarks  on  authors  which  may  be  useful  to  them 
in  the  completion  of  their  librariee.  The  writers,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  were  both  men  of  great  piety— of  a  strictly 
evangelical  disposition,  we  mighf  indeed  say,  if  that  term  had 
not  been  lately  adopted  to  express  a  system  of  tenets  and  mode 
c»f  conduct  from  which  they  were  both  equally  averse.  The 
senriments  of  Mr»  Orton  may  be  seen  from  a  very  judicious  let* 
ler^f  bison  this  subject.  ... 

^  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  yon  are  come  to  a  resolutioD  to  have 
nothiQg  to  do  with  Mr.  *  «  *  *  in  the^way  pf  correspondence  or  in* 
fimacy :  and  I  hope  you  will  esitend  your  resolution  to  all  men  of 
that  sort)  be  they  ever  so  pious  and  zealous.  Serious  young  men^ 
struck  with  the  appearancjcs  of  piety  and  zeal,  are  pot  sufficiently 
cautious  of  those  in  whom  they  see  them ;  enter  into  acquaintance 
and  corres]tondence  with  them  too  soon  and  too  closely,  and  thereby 
«u^er  many  incoaveniences.  **  Beware  of  men,"  is  a  gopd  caution 
in  itself,  and  it  is  our  Master's  too.  My  reason  for  this  advice  it 
f  lain*"^you  are  not  Hkely  to  do  Mr.  *  *  *  •  any  good.  There  is  no 
nendia^  wrong  heads,  especially  when  they  are  influenced  by  what 
Jthcy  thiok.a.steal  &r  God,  and  imaj^ine  that  their  good  intentions 
will  justify,  and  even  sanctify,  all  their  imprudence  and  inegularities. 
You  never  can  make  him  see  that  he  is  acting  wrong  and  in^pru* 
dcntly*  You  may  confute  such  men,  but  you  ^an. never  convmce 
them.-— Another  substantial  reason  why  you  should  decline  all  cor- 
respondence with  him  is,  that  you  will  be  likely  to  be  a  suiFem  by 
him  :  not  that  I  suppose  he^will  corrupt  you,  or  lead  you  into  anj 
'«f  his  irregularities ;  but  these  sort  of  divines  will  never  be  easy,  ex- 
cept those  who  they  think  are  pious  will  join  in  their' measures  and 
approve  them*  If  you  join  in  them,  you  hurt  vp^r  pwp  credit  and 
usefulness,  and  the  peac^  of  ypur  own  mind;  and  your  name  and  exr 
ample  will  be  considered  and  quoted  as  a  sanction  for  sdl  their  irre- 
guhrities.  If  you  do  not  join  in  them,  they  will  censure  and  mis- 
represent you,  yea,  and  treat  you  worse  than  they  would  a  mere 
formalist*  I  have  seen  many  instances,  and  felt  some  of  the  effects 
of  this  kind  of  zeal,  though  it  no  way  hurt  me.  Several  preachers, 
and  others  ^of  this  stamp,  with  whom  I  had  not  the  least  acquaint- 
ance, and  never  saw  till  I  came  to  this  town,  used  to  call  upon  me, 
auj^posiag  me,  I  imagine,  according  to  their  ideas,  to  be  sound  in 
^e.  ^ytb,  and  a  welUwisher  to  their  designs ;  but  when  they  found 
I  vou]4  not  run  all  their  lengths,  and  discouraged  their  proceedinjgs, 
(especially  t)ieir  rash  and  uncharitable  way  of  speaking  ^nd  judging 
pf  others,'  particularly  their  censures  of  all  the  clergy  ^hp  i^^re  not 
j^vintsts,  however  pious^  worthy,  and  useful),  they  began  to  think 
evil  of  me,  and  now,  to  my  great'  satisfaction,  I  see  hone  of  them.  % 
•f^hall  not  forget  the  advice  which  a  venerable  old  man  of  Northampr 
.^on,  with  his  point«ollar-band,  once  gave  me  concerning  such  per- 
aotts--.«<  Neither  bkss  thein  at  all^  nor  curse  them  at  all.''  Vol.  i. 
Mpo. 
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His  farther  remarks  on  conversions  desenre  at  tbis  ^xat  pard^^ 
cular  attention. 

<  Indeed,  I  lay  very  little  stress  upon  wbat  some  divihes  call  ran- 
mer^totu  ;  I  have  Seen  so  many  instances  of  their  coming  to  nothings 
pr  that  tbeir  Converts  have  only  been  converted  from  the  sins  of  men 
%o  the  sitis  oi  devils,  froR\  drunl^enness  and  debauchery  to  spiritual 
pnde»  bitterness,  and  uncturitableness ;  and  this  I  cannot  caQ  a  saVi- 
jng  change.  I  s^e  little  alteration  for  the  better  in  the  conduct  of 
many  who  have  been  said  to  \^  converted.  I  am  cautious  of  calling 
any  thing  by  that  name,  wher^  there  is  not  a  regular  consistent  con- 
iiuet  following  it«  Hasty  inipr^ssfons,  which  some  ministers  are  very 
ready  to  observe  and  admire,  are  x^ften  lost  in  a  little  time,  and  those 
who  have  been  under  them  become,  worse  than  they  were  before*  | 
)iave  no  idea  of  conversion  as  passhqg  a  certain  line,  and  then  get* 
tine  into  a  saving  state.  Conversion  i|  a  work  of  time;  and  I  see  no ' 
pent  we  have  to  say  any  are  converted  01  become  good,  till  one  bath 
^longer  season  of  trial,  to  observe  whether  they  continue  stedfast  ii| 
the  practice  of  righteousness,  and  act  in  every  circumstance  and  re- 
lation, in  the  ipnam,  consistent  with  the  demands  of  the  Qospel.  I 
wi^  you  ma^  have  the  pleasure  to  see  man^  such  converts,'  VoL  i* 
f.  118. 

Thus  Mr.  Orton  could  be  zeabus  In  the  discharge  of  hit 
duty ;  but  he  required  something  more  in  an  acknowledged 
ponversion  to  vitkl  Christianity  than  a  few  transient  emotiona» 
occasioned  by  pulpit  declamation  or  casual  fits  of  seriousness* 
He  expected  the  new  convert  to  commence  a  steady  e;)caminar 
tion  of  himself  by  the  rules  of  the  Grospel)  to  read  tnat  Gosp4 
with  attention,  to  study  the  whole  of  the  divine  life,  to  become 
a  Christian  from  conviction  \  to  evince  that  Christianity  not  by 
-the  use  of  afiected  gesticulation  or  phraseology,  but  by  th^ 
fruits  of  the  spirit  operating  an  internal  change  in  the  neartp 
and  purifying  the  nunid  from  every  worldly  blemish.  As  a 
proof  of  nis  judgement,  we  shall  select  the  account  he  gives  of 
a  book  ^hich,  at  its  first  appearance,  ynk^  highly  applauded  by 
the  chief  charaptef s  ;n  the  church,  diough  it  Yf^|  i|i  pryth,  un« 
dcrmining  its  doctrines. 

<Mr.  Robinson,  the  author  of  the  Plea  for  the  DivinHfof  Gbristf, 
hath  not  received  a  regular  education,  but  is  a  man  of -a  sitr{»ristng 
genius,  and  vast.application.  He  does  not  appear  to  me  to  under- 
stand the  controversy  abou^  the  Trinity  ;  and  has  misapplied  severaji 
f exts,  which  I  have  tfiken  fhe  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  him.  He 
frequently  contradicts  himself,  being  in  some  part^  of  his  performance 
a  Sabellian,  while  in  others  he  ^eetns  to  favour  the  Athanasian  doc« 
trine.  In  reality,  I  take  him  to  be  a  Sabellian,  or  else  I  do  not  undcvb 
^tand  him,  I  wish  none  would  meddle  with  that  controversy  but 
^ose  who  understand  it.  I  have  r^ad  many  treatises  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  some,  angry  and  uncharitable  ones,  whose  authors  did  not 
)mderstand  it,  but  wrote  without  any  dey  ideas.    I  think  }/ix^  |^ 
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Jnnion't  book  will  be  ii8eM»  to  «how  the  difficulty  ^of  the  point»and 
to  ab^te  the  confidence  and  ccnsoriousness  of  many.*    Vol.  k  p.  ZJO* 

With  this  opinion  we  may  contrast  that  of  Dr.  Stonhouse  in 
ftkt  next  volume. 

.  *  Robinson  is  a  keen,  sensible  mzttf  and  a  sptrited  writer.  Hia 
i)efence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  one  of  the  best  books  wb 
Lave  on  the  subject.  Bat  I  am  grieved  to  find  that  he  is  sinoe  em- 
barked with  Priestley.  What  infinite  mischief  to  Christianity  haft 
that  one  man  done  !*    Vol.  ii.  -p.  1253. 

4n  these  twodivines we  haye  an  instance  of  the commdn  mA 
tmceminon  tiiode  of  judging.  Orton  understood  die  natuire  of 
ihe  controversy  ;  he  knew  the  difficohies  attending  it  1  ke  di^ 
Anguished  accurately  between  die  various  modificatiofis  whids' 
in  dififerent  ages,  of  the  church,  have  been  introduced  in  Ac  doc*- 
trine  of  the  Trinity.  He:  saw,  through  Robinson's  work,  that 
k  was  deficient  in  precision,  diat  the  writer  was  evidently  not 
orthodox,  that,  in  departing  from  ordiodoxy,  he  had  not  formed 
Ki.hi$  own  mind  any  clear  concepdon  of  die  character  of  Chris^ 
as  the  son  of  God.  Stonhouse,  on  the  contrary,  saw  in  him 
only  some  keen  and  spirited  attacks  on  those  who  defended  the 
Strict  miity  of  God  as  incapable  of  being  Prided  among  per- 
sons \  dnd  he  conceived  him  dierefore  to  be  a  defender  of  the 
Trinity*  We  might  perhaps  add,  that  the  doctor  himself  sterns 
•to  have  formed  as  incomplete  a  nodon  on  this  subject  as  the 
-advocate  he  commends  in  this  controversy.  Qrton  would  not 
fcave  l)een  surprised  at  seeing  Robinson  united  with  Priesdey  ; 
1»ttt  he  probably  would  have  tdd  lis  friend  Stoi^ouse,  that '  the 
defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity'  was  far  more  likely  tp 
create  disbelievers  than  all  the  works  that  Priesdey  had  disperse^ 
4>ver  the  world. 

Dr.  Stonhouse  gives  us  another  instance  of  his  inaccuracy. 

*  Since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  read  the  two  first  volumes  of 
Robertson's  History  of  America-  Very  excellent !  He  is  tp  pub- 
lish  two  more  volumes,  in  order  to  bring  it  down  to  the  present 
times.  I  see  plainly  he  will  side,  with  die  Americans  against  the  m»* 
Bistry.  Surely  the  dissenters  are  very  highly  to  blame  thus  to  oppose 
goves&ment.'    Vol.  ii.  »•  1 1 8. 

The  good  doctor  forgets  that  the  term  dlttenter  is  not  appU* 
cable  to  a  member  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  which  is  as  deci** 
sively  established  by  the  laws  of  the  land  in  the  north  as  the 
church  of  England  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  His  re« 
mark  on  franks  is  in  a  better  style. 

*  I  received  your  letter  in  sir  P.  H'ales's  frank,  which  I  sent  you* 
3ut  never  send  a  single  letter  in  a  frank:  that  is  like  nualklng  in  hooUj 
which  whoever  does,  walks  in  effect  in  shou  of  a  guinea  or  fivc*&n^ 
twenty  shiUirtgs  a  pair.*    VoL  ii.  P.146, 
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'   The  advice  mik  ^ich  her  concliides  another  letter  is  equally 
g©od. 

*  B01TOW9  if  you  possibly  can«  Doddidgton's  Diary^  (afionmuda 
lord  Mdcombe)  and  read  it.  'Twill  opco  your  mind  much,  as  it  has 
done  minei  in  regard  to  all  the  deceit,  intrieues,  baseness,  irreligiott» 
^d  misery  of  those  whom  we  falsely  call  great;  and  confirm  the 
biUical  account  of  the  fall  of  man  and  the  corruption  of  humaa 
nature.'    VoL  ii.  f.  350. 

Where  the  two' writers  concur  in  recommending  a  work,  a 
ekrgyman  vrill  setdom  be  niisled  in  following  their  recopi<« 
mei^tion ;  but  if  he  jpurchase  every  thing  the  doctor  praiseS) 
ht  will  find  a  want  of  room  for  those  authors  who  deserve 
his  attendiMi  in  a  greater  degree.  The  first  volume  of  this 
wotk  he  cannot  turh  over  too  often  ;  the  second  may  occasion- 
ally amuse  a  leisure  hour. 


Art.  XH.— ^«  Essay  on  the  Way  to  restore  and  perpetuate  Peaee^ 
good  Order,  and  Prosperity,  to  the  Nations.  By  Bryce  Johnm 
ston^  D.D*    %vo.  4/.  Boards.    Ogle.     1801. 

The  way  recommended  by  this  writer  is  the  chief,  if  not 
iStkt  only  one,  by  which  die  object  in  question,  at  all  times  so 
important  to  nations,  and  now  from  revolutionary  events  made 
more  particularly  desirable,  can  be  obtained.  A  seribus  return 
of  n\an,  in  all  ranks,  to  the  duties  of  religion  would  assuredly: 
both  restore  and  secure  peace  to  Europe.  Infidelity  and  super* 
stitibn  are  its  prime  enemies:  the  latter  had  ruled  with  an  iron 
sway  for  ages  over  the  minds  of  mankind;  and  the  vices  en« 
gendered  by  the  former  were  the  means  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Seing  to  drive  the  latter  from  its  post.  The  present  essay  is 
divided  into  fiour  parts.  In  the  first  the  nature  of  religion  is 
cipluned ;  die  second  treats  on  civil  society  and  civil  govern- 
ment $  the  third  points  out  the  influence  of  religion  on  society; 
and  die  last  expatiates  on  its  necessity,  in  the  present  state  of 
£uxope,  to  restore  peace  and  good  order. 

In  everyjpart  great  earnestness,  with  some  degree  of  prolixity^ 
prevails.  The  writer  does  not  mean  by  religion  the  mere  form 
of  any  particular  church,  but  that  vital  principle  which  indivi- 
duals in  every  church  should  possess :  he  is  less  anxious  about 
the  form  than  the  spirit.  He  caa  see  the  imperfections  of  both 
churches  and  governments,  and  points  out  with  a  firm  hand  the 
necessity  of  attending  in  either  to  the  changes  produced  in  the 
minds  of  men  by  the  revolution  of  ages,  and  by  that  constant 
commumation  widi  each  other,  which  has  been  introduced  by 
^  jn^  «•  well  as  by  other  improvemeiits  of  civilised  life. 
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lyS  Jthnston  9n  the  W'aj  to  Hitoire  PeacB^  Hi. 

*  Reliriofi,  the  d^irot^on  of  the  heart  to  that  Ged  who  is  ^S^cif 
tlium  the  nearly  ami  knoweth  all  things,  must  be  a  free-will  oneriti^ 
God  accepts  of  the  will  for  the  deed,  when  the  deed  is  not  iri  our 
power;  but  he  will  not  acceptof  the  deed  for  the  will.  Hi?  coin- 
flO^nd  and  his  promise  to  every  religious  person  is,  '<  My  son,  give 
me  thine  heart."  **  I  will  put  ray  law  within  them,  I  will  write  it 
on  their  heart ;  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  st 
people,  a  wiling  people  in  a  day  of  my  power — a  peculiar  people^ 
zealous  of  good  works."  Hence  religion  never  should  be  enforced 
by  human  penalties,  nor  compelled  by  external  force;  because, 
though  these,  when  applied  to  weak  or  wicked  persons,  may  make 
hypocrites,  they  never  can  make  religious  persons,  by  enlightening 
tite  understanding,  attracting  the  alKctions,  convincing  the  judge-# 
nent,  and  determinine  the  will.  Religion  should  be  taught  by 
ftoper  addresses  to  tne  understanding  and  the  heart;  by  all  the, 
means  of  moral  suasion;  especially  by  those  means  of  reading,  of 
preaching,  of  hearing  the  word  of  God,  of  prayer  to  God,  and  ot 
the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  ordained  of  Go  J 
.and  recorded  in  the  sacred  scriptures.  Hence  no  external  profes« 
tion»  and  no  external  observances,  are  religion,  or  any  part  of  it^ 
though  enjoined  by  the  Almighty,  unless  they  flow  from*  and  artt 
Tegu&ted  by,  a  renewed  and  sanctified  heart.'     p.  42. 

With  this  impression  of  real  religion  on  his  mind,  he  surteys 
its  various  modes  with  a  different  eye  from  that  of  a  sectary. 

'  But  as  God  hath  not  said  in  his  word,  that  the  church  of  Eng^ 
land,  that  the  church  of  Scotland,  that  any  one  of  .the  dissenters 
from  either,  of  whatever  denomination  they  are,  is  the  only  true 
church  of  Christ,  nor  hath  specified  in  his  word  all  the  peculiar 
marks  by  which  they  ar^  in  fact  distinguished  from  each  other,  hie 
dare  not  fix  on  any  one  of  them  exclusively  as  the  only  church  of 
Christ  on  earth.  The  more  truly  religious  any'^man  is,  he  is  the  less 
und^r  the  domination  of  bigotry;  and  the  more  supe^itious  he  is, 
he  is  the  greater  bigot*  Every  candid  and  judicious  person,  ao* 
quainted  with  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  mankind,  must  have 
uniformly  observed  that  the  bigotry  of  particular  churches  and  x>£ 
particular  men  hath  always  been  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
'  doctrines,  and  especially  of  external  observances  of  mere  human  in^ 
•titutioH  in  these  churchesy  or  which  make  up  the  si^erstition  of 
these  men.  I  use  the  tent  superstition,  because  such  doctrines  and 
such  observances  being  above,  or  different  from,  the  law  of  God, 
are  stnctly  superstition  {^tuper  Hatutum)  and  not  religion.'     ?•  121. 

As  forms  of  religiotts  worship  cannot  bias  his  mind,  the 
names  appropriated  to  forms  of  goyermnent  do  not  carry,  him 
away  from  the  essential  characters  of  government  in  general.     .  . 

'  •  Governments  are  either  free  or  despotic  Despotism  is  not  coa"^ 
fined  to  the  tyranny  of  one  person,  as  superficial  thinkers  imagine^ 
pr  as  some  designing  men  attempt  to  persuade  the  world.  That  go* 
vemment  is  free,  in  which  the  governors  rule  by  equitable,  ju9t» 
jpretiottsly  fixed»  «nd  pubUe  lawt|  whether  th^sp  {fovcmirs  be  many 
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jfeimiUn  on  tie  Vayh  restoti  Piaci^  ^rr  isui 

(the  people),  few  (the  iioble)^  or  one  (the  iwnttich}.  Aad  .that' 
government'  is  despotic  in  which  the  ffovcrnors  rule  by  their  owa 
arbitrary-  will,  without  equitable,  £zea,  and  public  bw;  whether 
these  governors  be  many,  few,  or  one*  If  one  tyrant  is  grievoua^ 
it  will  not  diminish,  but  greatly  increase  the  oppres«on»  that  thece 
fo  an  hundred  tyrants;  The  Roman  republic  swayed  a  most  dc* 
^tic  sceptre  over  the  distant  and  extensive  provinces  pf  that  hog^ 
empire.  Whenever  the  territory  of  a  republic  becomes  very  ejKtea* 
sive,  all  the  parts  of  it  which  are  distant  from  the  seat  of'  govern- 
medt  must  &el  the  iron  hand  of  despotism.'     p.  165* 

The  true  cause  of  revolutions  in  any  government,  aa  ex- 
plained Dy  this  writer,  leads  to  a  mode  of  prevention  whid^ 
nowever  obvious  and  adequate,  k  not  likely  to  be  resorted  to. 

^  Such  great  and  awful  events,  attended  and  followed  with  such 
important  consequences,  cann(H  take  place  under  the  administration 
of  divine  Providence  without  a  sufficient  cause*  The  real  and  pri* 
Biary  cause  of  revolutions  is  always  the  moral  depravity  and  perver* 
sion  of  the  men  who  make  up  the  nation.  That  depravity,  in  some 
instances,  may  be  more  prevalent  in  that  part  of  the  nation  which 
consi&ts  of  the  rulers;  in  otliers  in  that  part  which  consists  of  the 
fi^-eat  body  of  the  people ;  and  most  frequently  nearly  equally  in  both. 
Moral  depravity  always  weakens  the  real  bounds  of  society.  The 
weaker  these  become,  they  are  in  the  greater  danger  of  breaking.* 

Hence— 

«=  All  men,  whether  they  are  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  qiagi- 
ttrates  or  subjects,  who  corrupt  the  principle,  and  weaken  tne 
jpower  of  religion  in  themselves  and  in  others,  are  the  real  exciters  of 
fevolutfons.  They  sow  the  seeds  of  revolutions,  and  cultivate  them 
every  day  by  their  example.  In  this  way,  many  of  those  persona 
who  speak  against  and  dread  revolutions  are  the  most  active  handl 
in  bringing  them  on.  Their  aversion  to  revolutions  will  neither 
prevent  nor  retard  them,  when  the  increasing  perversion  of  religion 
m  them  and  in  others  renders  society  unhappy  and  ungovemsmle. 
As  wdl  might  they  expect  that  their  aversion  to  misery  would  ren<«  « 
der  them  happy;  while  their  impiety  and  wickedness  make  them 
fed  that  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked,  *  for  his  heart  is  like  the 
trottbkd  4ea  whioh  cannot  rest.'     p.  ^53. 

The  strange  fears' which  men  pretending  to  religion  in  thisi 
country  have  endeavoured  to  propagate  on  the  danger  to  rcli- 
giDtt,  tronr  the  introduction  of  French  principles,  are  properly 
repelled  by  this  judicious  wTiter.  He  sees  the  mischief  ol  the 
latter  in  its  fullest  extent;  but  his  views  are  too  much  enlarged 
by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  to  fall  into  so  weak  and  idle  a 
belief.^ 

*  A  spirit  subversive  of  superstition  is  already  excited,  and  hath 
JV^de  great  progress  among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe-     This  spirit 
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liiS  aeeoaiptiibdie 'tetnietion  of  tafknrtitioB :  hxtt  mvat  are  tirsid^ 
tkat  it  milt  l^flnuh  all  religion  from  the  wodd.  Though  yt  may  be 
the  iotcntion  of  infidel  men  to  do  this,  who  hove  been  so  active  ia 
sailing  thitf  ^rit ;  and  thougk  those  who  know  no  other  religion- 
tiian  superstition  may  be  afraid  of  this ;  yet  every  person  who  knows 
what  real  religion  is  will  not  be  distressed  with  such  fears.  He 
knows  that  that  divine  religion  which  ia  a  work  of  God  cannot 
be  overthrown  by  men  or  devils;  and  that  when  the  commandments^ 
of  men*,  tanght  as  doctrines  of  God>  are  removed  out  of  the  way, 
mankind  wiU  more' clearly  see,  more  strongly  feel,  and  more  cheer- 
fully  obey  that  religion ,  which,  in  its  few  and  simple  ordinances, 
as  well  as-  its  true  doctrines  and  right  precepts,  is  the  truth,  and  en« 
^  acted  by  the  authority  of  God, 

<  Infidelity,  the  offspring  of  superstition,  having,  with  the  hands 
of  an  unnatural  parricide,  destroyed  its  parent,  shaQi  like  mapy 
individual  infidels,  fall  by  suicide.'    v.  2p8. 

From  these  extracts  our  readers,  will  judge  of  Ac  author'^ 
style  and  general  mode  of  sentiment.  He  evidchtly  'Vprites  ^^'ith' 
the  purest  intentions.  His  quotations,  both  from  the  Scriptuir 
and  Montesquieu,  are  rather  too  copious;  but  the  matter  in« 
troduced  is  generally  so  valuable,  that  we  cannot  pass  a  very  $e« 
vere  censure  upon  the  wish  he  hereby  cordially  evinces  to  com- 
pel the  reader  to  a  perusal  of  the  passages  quoted^  rather  than,^ 
by  merely  referring  to  them  in  the  margin,  to  leave  it  to  chance 
whether  ne  will  peruse  them  or  not*  We  seriously  recommend 
this  work  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  may  have  been 
led  astray  by  the  political  notions  either  of.  a  Burke  or  a  Faine^ 
or  the  infidel  maxims  of  other  modem  philosophers. 

'i*  ■  !■  r   "  !  ]       I,.  .i.i.'M     .■■iiiff  mm^ 

Art.  Xin.— IX^  PoHiail  Works  gf  thi  late  Thomas  Little,  Esq. 
Zvo*  IS,  Boards.    Carpenter.     i8ai. 

1  HIS  volume,  which  is  published  as  the  posthiHuoua  work- 
of  a  very  yotmg  man,  we  have  heard  attributed  to  a  living  aii^ 
Aon  It  is  not  the  bu^ness  of  a  reviewer  to*  publish,  a  wnter^S) 
name,  if  the  writer  himself  have  chosen  to  withhold  it :  it  wottkt 
be  more  particularly  improper  in  the  present  instanee^  from  the 
general  tendency  ox  these  poems^  and  the  consciousness  thereof 
which  is  implied  in  the  preface. 

<  Mr.  Little  died  in  his  one-and-twentieth  year ;  and  most  of  these 
poems  were  written  at  so  early  a  period,  that  their  eirors  may  chum, 
some  indulgence  from  the  critic  :  their  author,  as  unambitious  as  in* 
dolent,  scarce  ever  looked  beyond  the  moment  of  oomposi^ofi :  he 
VTTote  as  he  pleased,  careless  whether  he  pleased  as  he  wrote*  It* 
may  li^ewi^  be  remembered  that  they  were  all  the  productions  of 
an  age  when  the  passions  very  often  give  a  colouring  too  warm 'to 
the  iinagittationi  amd  this  may  paUi^e)  i£  it  canned  excuse,  that  air 
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of  levity  wluch  per^des  so  many  oFthem.  The  **  aurca  Icgge,  s'ei 
place,  ei  lice,^'  he  too  much  pursued,  and  to6  much  inculcates^  Few 
can  re^et  .thfa  more  snceicly  than  myself;  and  if  my  friend  had 
lived,  tne  judgement  of  riper  years  would  have  chastened  his  mind, 
and  tempered  |be  luxuriance  of  his  ffuicy/    e*  iv. 

A  few  only  of  the  pieces  contained  in  this  little  volusne  are 
serious :  the  general  subject  is  love— or  what  was  called  love  in 
the  days  of  Charles  the  Second  \  more  decent  indeed,  in  its  ex* 
pressiQQf'  -but  in  its  feeling  and-  character  the  same.  They 
abound  in  wit,  and  discoirer  a  power  of  language  and  a  simpli- 
city which  have  rarely  been  equaled.  The  rollowin^  arc  of 
the  most  playful  kind* 

«  SONG. 

<  Why,  t^e  world  are  all  thinking  about  it, 

'And  as  for  myself,  I  can  swear. 
If  I  fancied  that  heav'n  were. without  it, 
Fd  scarce  feel  a  wish  to  go  there. 

*  If  Matibmet  would  but  receive  mt% 
Aftd  Paradise  be  as  he  pdints, 

I'm  greatly  afraid,  God  forgive  me  ! 

1*3  worship  the  eyes  of  his  'saints*  .    * 

«  But  w^y  should  I  thipk  of  a  trip 

To  the  prophetjp  seraelio  above» 
When  Phillida  ciVcs  me  her  lip,  .     .  . 

As  my  own  fttlc  heaven  or  love  ?  \        '    ' 

*  Oh !  Phyllis,  that  kisa  may  be  sweeter 
Than  ever  bv  mortal  was.ffiven ; 

But  your  lip,  love,  is  only  St.  Peter, 
And'^keeps  but  the  key  to  your  heaven  !'     P.  23. 


*  Tp  the  large  and  hututlful  Mus    ■    ■■.    In  Attutlon  to  some  Partmrthtp 
in  a  Lottery  Share* 

'IMPROMPTU. 

«  In 'wedlock  a  species  of  lottery  lies, 

Where  in  blanks  and  in  prizes  we  deal ; 
But  how  comeff  it  that. you,  such  a  capital prisut    ' 

Should  so  long  have  remained  in  tie  wheels 

•  If  ever,  by  Fortune's  indulgent  decree. 

To  me  such  a  ticket  should  roll, 
A  itxteenth^  heaven  knows  !  were  sufficient  for  me. 

For  what  could  I  do  with  the  whole  f^     P.  7. 

-      -  -     ..      »  t  .r..    .  ■     ' 

Cltrr.REV.V0h34.iv*.  1802.  P      ^  . 
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*  Y^  I  tUnk  I  o»ce  licard  of  «i  anibtom  joodi 
Who  was  cattffht  11^  hit  candBU»tbar!^  W I 

But  I  own  I  liaS  ne'et  tnch  a  Ijgiioriib  toodi 
As  to  wish  to  be  there  in  his  stead. 


*  'Tis  hrjd^  mf  dear  madam,  such  conmiesu  lo  nakc, 

AolmnBisaginay  vaUm  fo«  bip^t 
Bu^  I  swcai^  I  cstt't  Imc  fer  aot^nitj^ssriLei 

Such  a  poor  ▼irtuoto  am  L 

<  I  have  seen  many  ruins  rii  srjUed  with  care^ 
^Bot  the  cricks  were  still  pbun  to  the  ere  i 
And  I  ne'er  iielt  a  pastmn  lo  TOHture  ill  tk^e. 
But  tum'd  up  my  nosct .  and  pass'd  by  I 


She  might  then  ^0  $o  Uifir  m  Humi 


<  No,no!  whenmy  hcstt *t iniheic jimnrons laint^u 
Which  is  seldom,  thank  heaven !  the  case ; 

For  by  reading  the  FuAev^  waAUmei  ^iti  t^bH^^ 
I  keep  up  a  stock  of  goM  gnoe. 

<  Biit  then  'tis  the  creaitm%  ^"yfriant  «nd  fi;cBb# 
That  mj  passion  with  ecstacy  owi^s j 

For  indeed,  my  ^Mr  madam,  though  fend  ofllic  Mh 
I  norqr  was  partial  to  dowir/'    #.)s. 


««ONa 
*  Away,  with  this  jMniting  and  sadness. 

Sweet  giilf  w3lyim  never  rive  o'er? 
I  kivcTOtt,  by  heaven !  to  madness, 

And  what  ca»  I  swear  to  you  asore  I 
Believe  not  the  old  women's  mble. 

That  oaiks  are  as  short  asr  a  kass  ; 
in  k>ve  yoo  wlm^an  I'm  aUe, 

And  swear  w  nolonj^  thvi  this* 

«  The*  waste  wt  the  fimewitfipfofessionsf^ 
For  M*  iobc  hlflst  when  we  can 

Is  one  of  dbedtafccpK  tivasgressions 
T^  hapoA 'twifli  woman  and  mtfn« 

Pretty mmlill!  why  thgshfginamg 
Myinnocdil  waimth  to  rq^t e? 

Heav'n  knows  thai  lamer  los^dsmiMw^ 
im  bve ! 
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<  tf  swearing,  liowtircr,  will  do  itt        « 
Com«,  bring  me  the  calendar,  pmy-* 
^    t  TOW,  hj  that  Up,  1*11  go  through  it» 
And  not  ttisi  a  saint  on  my  wsiy. 
The  angels  shall  help  me  to  wheedle, 

111  swear  upon  every  one 
That  e'er  danc'd  on  the  point  of  a  needle^ 
Or  rode  on  a  beam  of  the  sun  1 

*  Oh !  why  should  Platonic  control,  lovt. 

Enchain  an  emotion  so  free  ? 
Your  soul,  though  a  very  sweet  soul,  love, 
,   Win  ne'er  be  sufficient  for  me. 
If  yt>u  think,  by  this  coldness  and  scorning, 

To  seem  more  angeHc  and  bright. 
Be  an  angel,  my  love,  in  the  morning. 

But,  oh  I  &  «  wman  to^^tl*    r.$g* 

On  such  poems  there  can  be  little  to  remark:  every  reader 
will  percdre  their  merit.  The  following  is  aiorc  serioM  in  ita 
leiity. 


«r» 


*  VTiA  an  my  souU  then,  let  us  part* 

Since  both  are  anxious  to  be  me  ; 

And  I  wiU  send  you  dome  your  heart. 

If  you  win  send  back  mine  to  me. 

^  We've  had  some  happy  hours  together. 
But  joy  must  dfken  change  its  wing )  ^ 

Aad  tprmg  would  be  but  gloomy  wcttlier^ 
If  we  had  nodiing  else  but  spring.  - 

<  Tis  not  that  I  expect  to  find 

A  OMre  devoted,  fond,  mnd  true  one. 
With  rosier  cheek  or  sweeter  moi^ 
Enough  for  me  that  she's  a  new  one* 

*  Thus  let  us  leave  the  bower  of  love, 

-  Where  we  have  loiter'd  long  in  Uiss  | 
And  you  may  down  thai  path-way  rove. 
While  I  shall  take  my  way  through  ftnJ. 

*  Our  htatts  have  fufiler'd  little  hnft   ^ 
In  this  abort  fever  of  dciiiie  i 

You  have  oot  ktt «  siaete  charm. 
Nor  I  one  ^ark  of  ftding  fire. 

<  My  kisses  have  not  stain'd  the  rose 
Which  nature  hung  upon  your  lip. 

And  stiU  your  sigh  with  nectar  flows 
For  many  n  raptiur'd  aoul  to  89^ 


P  2 
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aCftj  LbtUs  Poetical  TVory. 

<  Fafcwell !  and  when  some  other  fair 

Shall  atSl  your  wanderer  to  her  arms^ 
*Twill  be  my  luxury  to  compare 
'  Her  spells  whh  your  remember'd  charms* 

««  This  cheek,"  I'll  say,  «  is  not  so  bright 

As  one  that  us'd  to  meet  my  kiss  ; 
This  eye  has  not  such  liquid  light 

As  one  that  us'd  to  talk  of  bliss!" 

•  Farewell !  and  when  some  future  lover 

Shall  claim  the  heart  which  I  resign^ 
And  in  exulting  joys  discover 

All  the  charms  that  once  were  mine  ^ 

*  I  think  I  should  be  sweetly  blest. 
If,  in  a  soft,  imperfect  sigh, 

You  d  say,  while  to  his  bosom  press'd, 
He  loves  not  half  so  well  as  I !'     p.  99* 

In  his  prefiace  die  author  has  critici$e4  the  Ladti  amatoiy 
poets  with  much  taste. 

*  Mr.  Little  gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  amatory 
writers.  If  ever  he  expected  to  find  in  the  ancients  that  delicacy  of 
sentin^ent  and  variety  of  fancy  which  are  so  necessary  to  refine  and 
animate  the  poetry  of  love,  he  \^'a3  much  disappointed.  I  know  not 
any  one  of  them  who  fcan  be  regarded  as  a  model  in  that  style ;  Ovid 
made  love  like  a  rake,  and  Propertius  like  ti  schoolmaster.  The  my« 
thological  allusions^  of  the  latter  are  called  erudition  by  his  coalmen- 
tators ;  but  such  ostentatious  display,  upon  a  subject  so  simple  as 
love,  would  be  now  esteemed  vague  and  puerile,  and  was,  even  in  his 
own  times,  pedantic.  It  is  astonishing  that  so  mapy  critics  hare 
preferred  him  to  the  pathetic  TibuUus ;  but  I  believe  the  defects 
which  a  common  reader  condemns  have  been  looked  upon  rather  as 
beauties  by  those  erudite  men,  the  commentators,  who  find  a  field 
for  their  ingenuity  and  research  in  his  Grecian  learning  and  quaint 
obscurities. 

*  Tibullus  abounds  with  touches  of  fine  and  natural  feeling.  The 
idea  of  his  unexpected  return  to  Delia,  "  Tunc  veniam  subito,'*  &c- 
is  imagined  with  all  the  delicate  ardor  of  a  lover ;  and  the  senti- 
ment of  *•  nee  te  posse  carere  velim,*'  however  colloquial  the  expres- 
sion may  have  been,  is  natural,  and  from  the  heart.  iBut,  in  my 
opinion,  the  poet  of  Veferia  possessed  more  ^nuine  feelingthan  any 
of  them.  Hi^iife  was,  I  believe,  unfortunate  ;  his  associates  were 
wild  and  abandoned  ;  and  the  warmth  of  his  nature  took  too  much 
advantage  of  the  latitude  which  the  morals  of  those  times  so  crimi- 
oally  allowed  to  the  passions.  All  this  depraved  his  imagination,  and 
made  it  the  slave  of  his  senses  ;  but  still  a  native  sensibility  is  often 
very  warmly  perceptible  ;  and  when  he  toucjies  on  pathos,  be  reaches 
the  heart  immediately.  *  They  who  have  felt  the  sweets  of  return  to 
a  home  from  which  they  have  long  been  absent,  will  confess  the  beauty 
of  those  simple  unaffected  lines  1 
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••  O  quid  solutis^  est  beatius  curis ! 
.  Cum  mens  onus  repoiut>  ac  peregrino 
L.abore  feasi  venimus  Larem  ad  nostrum 
Desideratoque  acquiescimus  lecto.^'     Carm.  xxxiu 

^  His  sorrows  on  the  death  of  his  brother  are  the  Terjr  tears  of 
poesy ;  and  when  he  complains  of  the  ingratitude  of  mankind^  ere^ 
the  inexperienced  cannot  but  sympathise  with  him.  I  wish  I  were 
a  poet ;  I  should  endeavour  to  catch,  by  translation,  the  spirit  of 
those  beauties  which  I  admire  so  warmly^  It  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  the  fate  of  Catullus,  that  the  better  and  more  valuable 
part  of  his  poetry  has  not  reached  us ;  for  there'  is  confessedly  no- 
thing in  his  extant  works  to  authorise  the  epithet  **  doctus,"  so 
universally  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  ancients.  If  time  had  suffered 
the  rest  to  escape,  we  perhaps  should  have  found  amongst  them  some 
more  purely  amatory ;  bat,  of  those  we  possess,  can  there  be  a 
sweeter  specimen  of  warm,  yet  chastened  description,  than  his  loves  of 
Acme  and  Septimius  ?  and  the  few  little  songs  of  dalliance  to  Lesbia 
are  distinguished  by  such  an  exquisite  playfulness,  that  they  have 
ahvays  been  assuAied  as  models  by  the  most  elegant  modehi  LatinistS;* 
Still,  I  must  confess,  in  the  midst  of  these  beauties, 


Surgit  amari 


,    <<  medio  de  fbnte  lepomm 
aliquid,  quod  in  ipsis  floribus  angat.'^ 

&•«         Jill  >»■  »  ■■l«    ■  il      'AliktfKAi     *l«A     Ma«.Ma^«nfrM      lm.A.W 


^  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  ancients  knew  nothine  of 
gallantry  ;  and  we  arc  told  there  was  too  much  sincerity  in  their  lave 
to  allow  them  to  trifle  with  the  semblance  of  .passion.  But  I  cannot, 
perceive  that  they  were  any  thing  more  constant  than  the  mojerns  ; 
they  felt  all  the  same  dissipation  of  the  heart,  though  they  knew 
not  those  seductive  graces  by  which  gallantry  almost  teaches  it  to  be 
amiable.  Wotton,  the  learned  advocate  for  the  moderns,  deserts, 
them  in  considering  this  point  of  comparison,  and  praises  the  ancients 
for  their  ignorance  of  such  a  refinement  5  but  he  seems  to  have  col- 
lected his  notions  of  gallantry  from  the  insipid  y2u^r/  of  the  French 
romances,  which  arie  very  unlike  the  sentimental  levity,  the  "  grat> 
protcrvitas,"  of  a  Rochester  or  a  Sedley.'     p.  v. 

The  extracts  that  we  have  given  abundantly  prpve  the  genius 
of  the  author.  Why  will  he  degrade  himself  by  thus  miserably 
misapplying  it  ?  The  age  in  which  we  live  bus  imposed  upon, 
him  the  necessity  of  employing  decent  language ;  but  few  ages 
have  ever  been  disgraced  by  a  volume  more  "corrupt  in  its  whole 
^irit  and  tendency.  We  have  not  been  avaricious  in  its  praise  j 
hut  this  book  is  mischievous  in  proportion  to  its  merit.  The 
j^^nk  had  its  spots  s — this  is  leprous  all  oyer. 
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After  »  fonpal  repetition,  under  these  wordt,  of  lii*  for*^ 
Iner  tit^o^pa^  and,  on  its  ^ack,  pf  hit  letter  f»i  fottacnj^  ib^ 
Oast  kmSnc  »«  proceeds  to  diqtlay 

«  THE  ANSWER 

or 

^.  MOHTIJCCr,  LL.Q, 

.TO  TUB 

CP2»]>U€T0RS  of  TBS   CaiTICAZ.   ReVIJ^W   AK9 

'M0NTHX<Y   MilQAa^lKE^ 

Coaceniing  Hieir  Hcvlev  of* 

TTTLE-PAGE  ANp  PREFATORT  J-ISTTER, 
1  Jl^jnW  aiy^  JH£  CHINESE  JUIfGW4G£. 


y  plnnAii  opm  ak* 
f  Tractai,  et  incedii  per  ignet 
M  Supfoiitot  cineri  Mat^k''     HOR. 

<  To  b«  )i*d  GRATIS  of  Hmsru  Qui eU  and  Drvim^  Strand.' 

V<yrwtVB9TAHmnG  Ae  intiniation  thrown  out  ia  itn  motto, 
61  ottr  haTmg  eoeaged  in  a  perilous  task»  when  we  Tentured 
txa  the  grounds  whidx  this  writer  had  taken,  and  were  tread^t 
ing  upon  fire  under  treacheirpus  embers,  we  return  to  the  sub- 

'jiBct  undismayed. 

PoCTOit  Montucci— since  Dacior  he  wil)  have  it — oets  out 
with  stating  his  cmbOTrassment,  whether  to  expostulate  with 
or  thank  us  for  our  early  coounentary  on  his^Titk-fage^  prgpo- 
ttb,  and  letter.  If  thanks  were  supposed  to  he  our  due,  ww 
here  fully  disclaim  them;  Spi  they  all  would  havcL  gonei  iA.8i« 
Ipnce  to  their  own  place,  but  for  the  note  subjoined  to  the  last; 

,  and  of  this  we  before  apprised  him.  As  to  what  he  allege  on 
die  subject,  in  the  following  paragraph,  we  haye  no  objection^ 
*The  f utility, '  says  he,  *  of  the  ajgniments  of  die  Critical 
B.evkF»  grounded  on  abstracts  from  Dr.  Montucci's  Prefatory 
(iCtter  to  his  Proposals,  will  be  manifest  to  any  one  who  has 
tead  the  whole  of  that  letter;  and  those  who  would  give,  credit 
to  arguments  grounded  upon  quotations,  without  consulting  the 
original,  are  not  worth  the  notice  of  their  opponmit/-— ^We  nave 
no  objection  to  abide  by  the  doctor's  appeal,  and  refer  therefore 
tp  pur  Review  for  the  month  of  July. 

I)r.  Montuccs  *  readily  confesses,  ths^  he  vras  radier  severe 
upon  the  Critical  Reviewers  in  his  prefatory  letter' — and  why} 
in  revenge  for  their  declining  to  comply  i^i^h  his  very  modest 
iequest,  «i^  to  deby  their  review  of  Dr.  JIager*$  work,  till  he 
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BsmME  ihoifla  hav^  pabsnea^  pTinteiiy  and  wntteitf.  iu&  nedi* 
fiittd  striclttFes  «pon  it  With  stmilar  modesty  the  same  rt^ 
.  Mcst  was  RHNle  tfl^TMK  McnrTHLT  RBTiBWt^Sy  and  treated  by 
HMmtoo^aS'tt  deserved.  But,  tie  (kctor  waiautionsedfo  tnahibese 
ftiftnfif  and  tot  die  reasons  that  follow:— «  For  who  could 
Dossibly  deny  that  it  is  the  duty  of  adt  reviewers  radies  to  £ocw 
Wat  leviewing  a  work  forever,  than  to  do  it  without  any  arche- 
tfpal  criterimi  to  go  by?'  But  did  Dr.  Montucci,  lutt  now,  evier 
Tmt^  disft  he  meant  to  supply  us  widv  such  a  criterion^  or  that 
his  promised  work  wouul  contain  it?  Our  brothers  of  die 
McmUy,  as  well  as  oursrives,  would,  no  doubter  have  been 
mselvl  iSsr  so  precious  a  favour*  jfk  intCHBTTPAL  mterionf-r* 
The  idea  of  it  alone  induces  u^  to  ask»  if  ever  so  much  vanity 
<n4  ignprMOe  were  united? — vanity  in  presununff  to  set  up  an 
archetypal  seaadanl  for  the  guidance  or  the  pubhc  judgement| 
jffid  ywr^iiap  in  usu^  words  without  Imowing  their  meaningf  , 

Such  a  criterion,  however,  the  doctor  hath  actually  furnished, 
if  he  may  vouch  far  himsetf,  in  this  very  '^riMueri  or,  if  not,  he 
*  will  do  it  in  his  wodc  in  the  press.'  Whaxhe  may  wi/l  to  & 
is  ooe  Aingi  what  he  Aas  done  is  another:  and  experience 
ioKMls  us  tio  expect  diat  a  frog  can  ever  e(|ual  an  oz. 

But^  what  does  he  deem  an  archetypal  cnterion?— Fretendii^ 
to  be  But  a  Chimfi'  TntHscrikry  and  tounding  his  merits^  on  thi^ 
iote  pretence,  has  he  brought  forward  a  single  archetypal  cha- 
ncttr  of  the  8o,eoo,  or  more,  diat  the  language  contains  i  or, 
€t  aH  that  his  *  invatuaUt  trtasura  *  comprise,  will  he  venture 
fc»  assert  a  «ngle  character  of  dkem  to  be  such?  Were  our 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  as  little  as  die  doctor  pleases,  or  even 
as  his  own,  diq  ignorance,  blunders,  and  presumpdon  of  this 
Amrnter  would  am>rd  endlesr  topics  fbr  remark,  without  com- 
mitdn^  our  ciedit.  But  to  die  test-^This  Yenowned  doctor, 
as  an  excuse  for  his  censure  on  our  having  borrowed  the  Chi« 
nese  bmes  of  Dr.  Hager's  book  to  give  specimens  from  it,  now 
says,  'ne  never  meant  to  consider  it  as  improper;  but  only 
Warned  us  for  having  introduced  the  incorrect  omsj  and  accom- 
passed  this  show  with  incorrect  observatioris.  If  the  doctor 
said  icTTffwedt  it  was  tQ  imply  that  our  skill  as  Cbtnese  Reuiewers 
was  iiiftrior  even  to  Dr.  Ilager  as  a  Chinese  author  \  that  we 
^vould  not  have  been  able  to  execute  anv  Chinese  characters  at 
aU  if  we  had  not  borrowed  them.^  Ijr.  Haser,  forsooth,  a 
Ctimse  author !  and  we  Chimsi  reviewers  t— JSe  our  skill  in 
fymtfcfiimg  Chinese  characters^  or  the  Mrant  of  it,  what  it  may, 
hefoie  the  doctor  no^ertook  to  pronounce  so  boldly  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  ought  to  have  h^  ^P^Yie  knowledge;  but  as  he  certain- 
If  has  nene,  wefcaire  to  him'  ^1  the  credit  diat  an  unfounded  as- 
settioff  can  merit ;  adding  diat,  till:  his  arcietjipaf  criterion  be  di- 
mOgci^  assertSem  of  das  kind  serve  onirto  disgrace  their  au- 
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thor.  We,  it  seexnsi  introduced  ten  incorrect  win  oQt  >of  thft 
thirty  Dr.  Hager  had  used!  But  where  is  tlic  proof? — -not  the 
slightest  is  otteredi  nor  can  any  such  proof  b^  produced.  This 
assertion  Dr.  Hager  hath  answered,  in  9ne  Instance^  to  Dr.  Moo* 
tucci's  utter  confusion ;  and  when  Dr.  Montucci  shall  speedy 
more,  the  like  answers  will  be  ready. 

Dr.  Montucci  (p.  4)  observes : — *  When  we  once  conceive  an  ad- 
eauate  idea  of  the  admirable  structure,  mechanism,  and  energy 
01  the  ChineBe  hieroglyphics,  th^  sublimity  of  the  invention 
has  so  great  a  power  on  our  mind,  that  we  regard  it  as  de- 
scended directly  from  heaven  ^  and  nothing  is  seen,  in  the  ex- 
tensive field  of  philology,  that  can  bear  the  faintest  comparison 
in  point  of  merit  to  the  Chinese  language  and  writings.* — ^What 
heroics!  We  should  hardly  have  imagined  that  any  one,  not  a 
stranger  to  his  Christ^ross  row,  could  have  uttered  such  bom- 
bastic nonsense  ;  nor  could  we  have  believed  any  one  so  unin* 
formed  as  not  to  know  that  the  Chinese  themselves  admit  their 
own  mode  of  writing  to  be  infinitely  inferior  to  the  al^jobetic. 
Upon  this  conviction  it  is  that  the  Japanese    (who  call  the 
V^itten  language  of  the  Chinese  the  language  of  confusion),  as 
well  as  t^e  inhabitants  of  Tunking,  Corea,  Lienkieu,  and  other 
pations  bordering  on  China,  have  adopted  alphabetic  chafac- 
ters.     Yet,  after  all  this,  Dr.  Montucci  thus  closes  his  blast : — 
*  The  Chinese  is  the  only  branch  of  learning,  the  authors  of 
which  {branch  of  learning  !]  are  either  accurate  and  enthusiasts^ 
[adniirably  Coupled !]  or,  inaccurate  and  inanimate^     Most  ex* 
quisite  decision  I     '  A  very  Daniel  come  to  judgement!' — ^To 
which  of  these  classes  our  doctor  belongs,  what  immediately 
follows  will  determine.—*  Dr.  Montucci  is  so  far  initiated  in 
that  language,  that  he  would  readily  forfeit  bis  own  exis- 
tence to   see  the  study  of  it  promoted  in  Europe  !'~Procecd 
preat  days!  A  martyr!  and  in  such  a  cause  too,  to  court  anni- 
hilation 1 

In  the  same  page  (4}  Dr.  Montucci  observes,  *  there  arc  tfiree 
points  that  prove  the  incompetency  of  the  Critical  Reviewers 
to  Chinese  criticism,  and  these  he  will  set  in  the  strongest  light 
before  his  readers.'  The  first  of  them  is,  that  the:  Reviewers  *havc 
^ven  stripped  him  of  a  title,  which  cost  him  as  much  study  and 
pioney  as  Dr,  Hager's  did  \  and  all  this  certainly  is  ingcniousi 
^nd  might  have  turned  to.  their  advantage.'  What  ingenuity 
there  may  be  in  taking  from  another  his  title,  or  how  the  omitt 
ting  tp  give  it  amounted  to  privation^  or  the  taking  it  fronx 
the  doct;or  wou]d  turn  to  our  advantage,  is  left  for  himself  to 
explain,  Had  the  title  in  question  been  a  Chinese  degree,  tjiere 
Plight  be  soniething  like  sense  in  the  charge  \  but  as  to  the  ad« 
dition  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  the  pretence  is  ridiculous  in  Uie  ex« 
trcme,    Sincg^  however^  the  aignior  affect^  a  bell  to  bw  capi 
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iti  Folly*8  name  let  him  wear  it.   Nevertheless,  as  to  the  stripping 
him  of  this  honour,  we  conceived  it  to  be  an  exploit  like  that  in 
Pritice  Arthur^  where  the  vest  a  naked  Pict  had  on  was  actually 
taken  away  from  him.     What  money  Dr.  Hager's  doctorate  of 
.^vinity  might  have  cost  him,  we  know  not,  nor  what  study  to 
obtain  it;  but  till  Antonio  Montucci,  LL.D.  shall  produce  testi- 
monies, of  disputations  as  well  maintained,  and  exercises  as  well 
written  as  those  by  Joseph  Hager  are  known  to  have  been,  be  will 
indulge  us  in  withholding  our  assent,  as  we  know  his  knack  at  as- 
sertions.   Soinllrant  doctors  are  far  from  rare.    Quacks  swarm  in 
every  profession  j  and  the  qualities  of  their  nostrums  generally 
show  the  validity  of  the  titles  under  which  they  are  vended. 
This  at  least  is  our  criterion.    Perhaps  literary  quacks  were  never 
more  common ;  and  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  there  is  one 
the   less  for  admitting  the  signior  to  be  what  he  claims.    The. 
doctorate  of  law  in  Italy  is  conferred  on  young  students  as  ^Imost 
an  affair  of  course,  and  we  never  have  known  a  real  scholar  from 
that  country  who,  for  that  very  reason,  has  not  dropped  it  in 
this.     In  respect  to  the  title  of  Chinese  IVanscriber,  which  our 
be^octored  mandarin  had  stuck  on  his  other  dear-bought  ho- 
nour, this  he  admits  *  we  have  very  liberallf^  bestowed  upon 
him  i'  but,  from  an  over-eagerness  to  malign  us,  he  incautiously 
confesses  that  his  claim  to  it  is  spurious;  for,  speaking  of  us^ 
he  directly  says,—*  Had  they  known  what  writing  Chinese  is, 
they  would  have  been  very  far  from  allowing  him  the  merit  of 
this  title.'    But,  be  our  guik  what  it  will,  as  to  the  honours  in 

auestion,  how  doth  it  establish  the  doctor's  first  point,  or  prove 
le  incompetency  of  the  Critical  Reviewqrs  to  Chinese  criticism? 
Nevertheless,  wnat  he  hath  advanced  on  this  head  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  a  '  setting  before  his  readers,  in  the  strongest 
light,  the  proof  of  his  assertion.*  That  we,  however,  were 
not  wholly  incompetent,  some  perhaps  have  inferred  from  the 
PLAGIARISMS  wc  already  had  fixed  on  this  dpctor.  We  say 
fixed  \  yet  this  is  what  he  urges  as  the  second  point  in  proof  of 
cor  incompetency,  and  an  example  *  in  which  we  seem  not 
only  deficient  as  Chinese  Reviewers,  but  as  Reviewers  in  ge- 
neral; for*  (adds  he)  •  they  certainly  could  not  consider  it  as  a 
PLAGIARISM,  while  they  did  not  give  the  author  time  to  quote 
his  authorities.' — ^Not  time.  Dr.  Montucci !  Did  we  purloin 
your  papers,  and  print  them  ?  Were  not  your  title  and  propo- 
sals both  printed,  and,  by  yourself y  suspended  at  every  book- 
sellers' in  London  ?  You  had  time  to  transcribe,  get  engraved 
and  printed,  the  characters ;  though  not  to  Say  whence  ^u  took 
them  f  But  as  to  your  Latin  motto,  the  case  was  different : 
time  there  was  allowed  to  add  the  citation  ;  and  thus,  by  your 
sqiplication  of  his  words,  was  Fourmont  made  the  author  of 
fi  jibcl  which  merited  the  critique  of  lord  Kenyon.^  What  an 
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cxecvaUe  siiI:Aerfa2^  to  skulk  ondec^'and  wkal  aai^itiiit  Mr  aft 
chat  is  decent ! 

The  third  proof  of  '  our  incompetency  to  Chinege  enAcvuet 
is  thus  expressed:—^  Lastly,  the  Reviewers ineimialB  thai aU  tiia 
Chinese  characters  intrpduoed-by  Dr.  MontuccrsTide-fo^  cast^ 
not  be  of  any  juanner  of  use  to  his  intended  worki  aad.  lO.  thia 
tibey  proye  that  they  have  not  perceived  the  di£feieat  styles  abovft 
alluded  to.'  This  the  doctor  confidently  asserts  fr<^  an  info* 
lence  of  his  own  :  '  for'  (adds  he)  ^  it  fiacj  had,  they  woftM 
bave  immediately  seen  the  utility  that  mav  posobly  be  dczmdi 
from  them/  In  the  first  place,  we  replv  mat  this  charge  of  the 
doctor  is  the  opposite  to  truth;  and  tkercfbie  all  that  is  builb 
Qn  it  must  fall  of  itself.  Secondly,  were  it  true,  the  condusiott 
drawn  from  it.  is  an  imaginary  inference,  and  without  pr^misse* 
to^warrant  it.  i  Thirdly,  the  reason  he  assigns  for  having  drawfli  . 
t&e  conclusion  is  so  pregnant  with  absurdity,  that  nouiog  of 
the  kind  can  exceed  it*  The  Critical  Reviewers-  are  prowd  iiw 
competent  to  Chinese  criticism,,  <  because  they  have  not  imm^^ 
diately  seen  the  utility  that  maypcssibiy  be  derived  from  dbe  dif-^ 
feient  characters  in  the  doctor's  title-page  P — And  who  toldl 
the  doctor  what  we  saw,  or  did  not  see  ?  Whafiever  utilit]^ 
these  characters  might  suggest,  or  to  whatever  use  he  meaned  toi 
apply  them,  it  is  certain  tLit  himself  had  pointed  out  notie  ^ 
nnce  he  here,  and  far  the  first  timej  says,  *  Dr.  Mctttued  im 
welt  awire  that  ta  disctau  now  th  ust  be  xsT£Nt>s  t^  mAt^ 
ihem  if  rather  tmpolttUi  assigning  for  the  reason,  *  that  it  witt 
g^ve  Dr»  Hager  an  opportunity  o£  taking  several  hmts  to  im* 
yrove  his  work  with,  an  Appendix.'  Such  are  the  proofs  ef  tht* 
mighty  logician!  and  thus  '  hath  he  set  vi  tA^  strongest  U^ 
before  his  readers,  our  '  incompetency  Xo  Chinese  eriticismg' 
and  '  as  Reviewers  in  general.' 

Next  follows  'the  anticipated  Eltuidationy  to  prove  the  luteaded 
utility  of  the  Chinese  sp£;cimena  in  Dr.IVlontucci'»Title-pagebf 
The  doctor's  first  explanation  concerns  the  characters  at  tbrb&f* 
torn,  a  sort  Dr.  Hager  passed  over  with  simply  noticing  them,  aa^ 
being,  in  thenaselves,  foreigtf  to  his  subject  f  which  was,  *  An  £%«- 
planation  of  the  Elementary  Characters  o£  the  Clunese,  with  wOk 
Analysis  of  their  ancient  Symbols  and  Hiervglypbics.*  The  ek»* 
racters  adduced  by  Dr.  Montucci  beings  of  the  vulgae  VltifO^ 
and  of  no  authority,  he  selected  the  specimen^  as  he.  tells  us» 
to  give  an  idea  of  their  form,  and  spare  his^  readers  the*  tmublc; 
of  consulting  The  PbUosophical  Transactions^  whicha  however,  he 
adds,  *  be  XKT£HDED  to  qwteJ  Why  he  <lid  not,  he  hal&  tolA 
you  befoce;  viz*  Aat  we  did  not  give  him  TiMBr  These,  eh*^ 
racters,  he  infonna  us,  '  were  caSled-VEaT  fROFSRLT  by»  Dr» 
Hager^  French pronuticiation  {9S  if  DnH^er  were  ^Fromhmaetl^ 
i0o^ju  I  and  the  same  poonunciatwa  is  acoordiagly  adoptqi  by 
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nr.MpotttCci  («e<  p.6%  thongh  Amjbdt  repcaledljr  styu^  ^^^^ 

«  The  xow^  of  cliancten  at  die  A^  of  Dn  Montucci's  Tltlci* 
fttge  (wd  ^ese^  too,  no  time  was  allowed  him  to  quote)  is'  (he 
tdib  us)  *  another  specimen  highly  interestiiig  for  the  history  of 
Chinese  Utentiipe,  as  invented  at  an  epoch  very  fatal  to  Chinese 
leandng  and  philology.'  Now^  ip  the  name  of  coautma  senses 
««  ask,  since  die  doctor  audioriaes^  die  assertion  t^t  neither 
ibt  characters  at  the  bottom  nor  top  of  his  ps^  had  any  con« 
eem  with  the  sab)ea — *  his  studies  being  merely  confined  to 
that  iBOSt  modem  uid  irnmrra/^tyie  of  characters  called  Hxof-wi;^ 
which  i«  generally  adopted  in  itcti^mnv  and  M<»>BiiK  printed 
hooit  pf  Qnmd — ^for  wh^  possible  end  could  he  hanre  di^layed 
them  <m  his  title,  but  the  ridicnlotts  purpose  of  pedantic  pa- 
rade i  or  with  what  connstency  censure  Dr.  Hager  for  intro- 
dvcing  in  bis  work  what  was  not  essential  to  bis  subject? 

Ctf  die  perpendUcalar  columns  on  either  side  the  tide,  and 
which  before  tnis  pubUcadon  we  explained,  Dr.  Montucci  now 
mfermsuS)  thatlihif  on  the  left  is  from  the  writing  of  Pdi<//-JC!>,one 
•f  lordJtfacartney's  interpreters ;  and  that  the  other  is  a  repetitioa 
of  it  by  die  doctor  himself  in  such  characters  '  aa  are  found  in 
the  pnni»d  farm  in  most  books,  and  chiefly  in  the  Chinese 
printed  dictionaries.'  It  is  obvious  here  to  ask,  how  it  happen- 
ed Aait,  instead  of  ezhibidng  this  counterpart  according  to  th«  . 
forme  of  his  mtbitypal  crkerion^  the  doctor  had  recourse  to  chap* 
tactert  picked  out  at  random  from  the  printed  forme  in  books 
diat  fell  in  his  way?  What  would  be  diought  of  a  person  with 
n0>  who,  to  show  his  ddU  in  calli^phy,  should  produce  » 
sentenee,  the  eharactera  of  which  were  copied  from  letters  of 
diAeiCBt  fS^underies^  Viskout  reference  to  any  fixed  principles  off 
symmetry  between  dmn  ?  Dr.  Montucci  wishes  we  had  de- 
dared  which  of  these  two  cofaimsis  we  deemed  a  ndierabie  eopf 
of  the  other!  To  any  one  not  blind  with  self-conceit  tma 
inever  couki,  we  dunk,  'be  a  quesdon.  The  strokes  of  PauUKo^ 
OTen  in  wood,  are  easy  and  flowing,  whilst  those  of  the  doctor 
are  stunted  and  deformed*  We  give  him  full  credit  Tor  their 
bdng  ^  all  of  hia  own  execution,  without  the  assistance  of 
tttoHspartra  paper  or  Uadptndli  and  ase  convinced,  on  that  tfc* 
count,  dky  are  so  wwSx  the  worse.  The  rer^  means  hediue 
tiiumphamly  scouts  are  those  only  by  which  faithful  fac-simSeo 
are  made,  smd  therefore  those  to  which  artists  die  most  expert 
hare  always  recourse.  But,  were  the  contrary  the  truths  ^aft 
has  irwacr^ing  die  characters  of  a  bnguage  to  do  with  skUl  in 
it }  or  by  what  argument  will  it  appear  that  a  knack  at  the  one 
im^iesamosanryaf  dieodierf  Tiiese  are  quesdons,  which  thio 
transcrUier  maybe  puzskd  to  sohe. 

The  doctor  goes  on  to  speak  of  die  mam.    With  his  having 
^wodida»ltfiadfiMsl^b«twidv  diogiwag  it  aa  S 
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^^((^Y,  ;a  Chinese  by  himself.  The  Latin  transhtion  had 
^aght  him  its  meaning,*  and,  turned  into  English,  was  strained 
to  his  purpose.  In  Amiot's  note  it  is  thus  expressed:  Chou 
POU  TSIN  TEN  POU  TSIN  T  :  Ijibri  fion  exhauriunt  verboy  verba 
mn  exhauriunt  ideas.  The  words  which  introduce  his  quotation 
arc  these:  *  Je  sais  que  le  siiffrage  des  vrais  savans  et  des  gens  die 
Ken  les  en  didommage  ;  mais  un  mnsionnaire  doit  tojours  itre  incon* 
sciable  de  se  voir  cite  dans  des  ouvrages  de  tenHres  et  mensonges* 
Lettre  sur  les  Caracteres  Chinois,  p.  46.  — There  arc 
two  circumstances  of  disguise  attending  this  motto,  which,  taken 
together,  deserve  to  be  noticed.  Cne  is,  that  Dr.  Montucci  hath 
changed  the  terms  that  signify  the  sounds  to  Xu  pu  gin  yen  pu 
fin  yi;  and  the  other,  that  as  a  substitution  for  the  characters  of 
Amiot,  he  has  given  forms  of  his  own  :  just  as  horse-stealers, 
to  escape  detection,  disfigure  the  manes  and  taik  of  the  steeds 
they  make  off  with.  But  what  on  this  occasion  says  Dr. 
Montucci  ?  Wincing  under  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  the  doc- 
tor makes  one  .more  effort  to  relieve  his  withers,  by  adding 
that  •  he  had  taken  it  from  Amiot,  without  arty  servile  copying 
hy  transparencies^  as  may  be  seen  by  collating  them.*  Does  the 
doctor  then  affect  the  execration  in  Tom  Thumb  ? — ^  Cursed 
he  the  man  that  first  a  simile  madcy  and  likened  things  that  are  not 
Hke  at  ailJ^-^Dots  he  set  himself  up  for  a  better  judge  of  Chi- 
nese than  jfmiot  himself  ?  We  think  this  claip  will  not  be 
readily  granted,  and  therefore  that  the  distinction  between  *  a 
mere  copier^  and  an  autbf  that  copies^  will  only  make  him  ridi« 
culous. 

By  way  of  a  lure  to  conciliate  subscribers,  the  doctor  vouch- 
f»fcs  to  hint,  that  *  the  exemplification  of  these  small  charac- 
ters was  besides  materially  necessary  to  him^  for  an  intended 
publication  of  a  Chinese  New  Testfmenty  which  he  had  been  re- 
quested to  undertake/ — How  Jong  are  the  unsuspecting  to  be 
entrapped  by  such  pious  pretences  ?  From  an  error  of  Mungo 
Park — who  appears  to  have  mistaken  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  for 

il?e  Gospel  of  Jesus ^  {^^^**^t^     C-Kv^^'  —  an  Arabic  Bible 

for^the  conversion  of  Mahomedan  negroes  hath,  we  hear,  been 
projected.  But,  besides  his  ^  Chinese  New  Testament,'  our 
cioctor  hath  been  requested  to  undertake  '  a  Chinese  Dic<» 
tionaiy,'  and,  in  compliance  with  these  solicitations,  hath  ac<« 
tually  compiled  a  folio  page  of  126  Chinese  characters,  both 
brgc  and  small,  *  wherein  every   phrase  is  furnished  with' 

C>per  small  characters,  though  all  manuscript  dictionaries  in 
ndon  (Mr.iJfl^'s  not  excepted)  give  only  one  large  character 
«t  the  head  of  each  article^  This  specimen  was  seen,  before 
the  appearance  of  the  Reviews  here  alluded  to,  by  many  chat 
racters  eminent  in  literature,  of  whom  he  is  not  willing  to 
mtrpduce  the  sames :  but  m  to  ito  existcnc^t  be  jre£cr»i:hf  9^cp« 
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^c  to  Ac  foHowing  Lohdbn  booksellers— Mr.  Davics,  Mr.Sewcl^ 
and  Mr.  Hood.' 

As  to  the  *  tnafiy  characters  eminent  in  Literature  wAf 
iaw  seen  this  ,specimeify*  it  is  rather  singular  that  not  one  has 
ventured  his  n^me  to  ajiprove  it ;  and  in  respect  to  the  attesta- 
tion of  the  booksellers^  we  do  -not  require  it ;  for  their  rejec- 
tion of  the  project  it  was  meant  to  recommend  is  sufficient  to 
evince  it  existed. 

•  Dr.  Montucci,  in  conclusion,  begs  to  be  excused,  if  there 
is  any  thing  in  this  answer  that  is  rather  poignant ;  and  on  re- 
flecting how  immoderate  the  Reviewers  have  been  in  that  re- 
specty  and  fhat  they  are  besides  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ques- 
tion,  the  doctor  thinks  the  following  Apologue,  communicated 
to  him  by  Mr.  Josse,  Spanish  professor,  very  pertinent,  and 
begs  leave  to'  finish  his  answer  with  it.  > 

*  The  Leech  and  the  Vifer. 

*  The  Viper  meeting  the  LfiECHi  after  other  conversation^ 
the  /ormer  introduced  a  complaint  on  the  very  unequal  success 
of  their  species,  in  the  familiarity  with  mankind.  She  obser- 
ved to  the  Leech,  that  while  their  instinct  was  the  very  same, 
viz.  that  of  biting  and  sucking  human  blood,  yet  the  humau 
race  took  so  much  notice  of  Leeches,  and  shunned  the  very 
sight  of  a  Viper.  *  It  is  very  true,^  replied  the  Leech,  *  but 
it  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  reflect  that,  al- 
though we  both  suck  human  blood,  I  give  life  to  man,  and  you 
instant  death/ 

That  we  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  question,  is  a  decision  of 
Dr.  Montucci's  in  his  own  case  \  and  as  such  we  shall  say  no- 
thing of  it :  that  we  have  been  immoderate  in  our  treatment  of 
him,  we  deny;  for  we  shall  evei;  deem  it  a  duty  to  detect  the 
insufficiency  and  repress  the  arrogance  of  conceited  sciolists  and 
unqualified  pretenders.  Instead  of  remarking  on  the  absurdity  > 
of  a  SUCKING  Fiper  (for  perhaps  in  Spain  and  Italy  vipers 
may  suck),  we  will  refer  the  doctor  to  a  Siting  one :  he  will  find 
it  in  the  fable  of  The  Fiper  and  File* 

.  Dr.  Montucci  having  made  common  cause  with  Dr.  Hager 
and  ourselves,  both  in  his  Answer  and  Postscript^  notwithstand-^ 
ing  the  replies  of  the  latter  in  The  Monthly  Magazine^  we  are 
compelled  to  notice  the  strict^re8  of  the  former. 

Dr.  Hager  is  charged  with  having  copied  the  2^4  Elements 
from  FouRMONT,  and  then  maligned  for  their  want  of  resem- 
blance to  those  he  copied  from.  Had  not  Dr.  Montucci  been 
a  stranger  to  what  had  passed  in  Germany  relative  to  Dr. 
Hager's  Chinese  Dictionary,  he  would  have  known  that  the 
Elements  in  question  were  not  taken  from  Fourmont,  but  from 
Chinese  origiuaU  in  the  royal  library  at  Berlin:  till  therefpre  the 
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ce&ittier  shall  have  diowR  dwsr  dbstmilitudc  felr<dibtill^  iMi 
will  presume  the  likeness  to  be  peifeet^  and  tae  tadier  from 
tbeir  hayijig  been  made  ^hj  ibtttMiMtiXMici  trmspm^nif^^tt^ — 
a  method  which  Dr.  Montiicd»  in  his  da*b<nS  s^y'^y  m>  Taunt* 
angly  teprobates.  Sore  at  havim  been  called  a  ^^Ca(gtjr£i:^  in  TZr  . 
MwMj  Mogasam^  the  doctor  dma  breaks  oat :— <  And  what 
fiame  then  must  Dr.  Hager  deseff?e»  who  after  haYng  inaeou 
rately  copied  his  2x4  E&mmiry  Cbaraefirs^  or  Kiy  fran  Rur^ 
mutifs  Auditatmesy  far  from  mentmii^  this  csrcumstancef  in 
hu  woric,  has  contemptibly  styled  the  kacned  and  elasrical  elo* 
qaence  cS  that  extraordinarjr  genius  ^  Tetbostty,  aa  to  exhauak 
tite  patience  of  erery  inquirer  ?'«-What  a  tasteless  dunce  b  I>r« 
Hager,  to  have  fomMed  his  judgement  of  style  from  a  SaUust  aad 
Tacitus,  rather  than  such  writers  as  Fourmont  and  MontHoci  1*^ 
In  reference  to  the  crimination  this  apostro^  containSy  ho^^- 
would  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  if  fixed  on  Dr.  Hager,  cohtri* 
bute  in  the  least  to  exonerate  himself  ?  But  these  214  Eltmentr 
are  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  compiler  of  a  Prmur  midit  aft 
well  be  expected  to  cite  whence  he  took  the  alphabet  it  begins 
with,  as  Dr.  Ha^er  to  quote  ah  authority  lor  the  JCmt* 

^  Dr.  Haga^  is  said,  /  by  an  unaccountable  anachronism  of 
many  ages,  to  have  pmed  from  the  diaracters  Cb9un'4su  (Ua 
half  Portuguese  and  half  French  pron.)  to  the  Tsao-4w  (his 
French  prcm.)  and  totallf  omits  speaking  of  this  interesting 
epoch  and  style  of  writing.'  To  wis  charge  it  is  enough  t6 
reply,  that  Dr.  thgct^s  work  was  nerer  meant,  as  may  be  seen 
from  its  title,  to  be  a  history  of  Chinese  chartcters>  but  an 
explanation  only  of  the  EUmentafj  signs,  with  an  analyus  of 
dieir  anamt  sjmUt  and  hifrogljphies. .  But  nodiing  can  pkase 
this  fastidious  critic.  One  while  Dr.  Hager  is  censured  for  not 
deviating  from  his  subject ;  at  another  he  is  reprehehded  for  an 
incidental  digression.  At  Dr.  Hagei^s  pronunciation  his  oppo* 
sent  again  snarls;  but,  ^iriiat  appears  radier  odd,  himself  adopt! 
and  repeats  it.  It  had  better,  however,  become  lum  tb  cor* 
rect  it ;  whi£h,  since  he  has  not;  we  will,  for  them  bodk.  The 
former  are  styled  by  Amiot  T€boum  Tsie^  and  the  btfcer  7W 
7///,  as  before  was  remarked. 

We  proceed  to  die  Partscr^  of  Dr.  Montuceii  and  it  thui 
begins.  *  The  note  of  the  Prefatory  Letter  10  Dr.  MontuccPi 
Proposals  having  been  published  at  length  by  the  CrMcal  Rc^ 
viewers.  Dr.  Montucci  thinks  proper  to  enumerate  the  ttrwami 
thervations  diere  alluded  to,  msorted  from  Dr.  HagePs  wntk, 
in  their  Review  for  AprH  iBoi.'^-'On  penising  Ais  sentokcet 
the^surprise  of  the  reader  may  peihaps  equs|l  our  own,  when^ 
notwithstanding  die  reference  to  pr364  of  our  Review  fm  the 
fellowing  passage,  he  is  told  that — '  The  proof  of  a  c(M^ee« 
ture  founded  "on  die  apparent  stmilarity  <tf  w  Roman  figurei 
with  Ae  figuTQi  and  sotmds  representtiir  them^  Chincie^^-^ 
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«iled4i  disAM  of  mtrwfMiOHMWM  oAsmrATiOKS,  n  an  cittiie 
faMcation  <)(  ]>r.  Montiioci's.  With  the  noaaeme  sociuhi^- 
If  offered  ia  wplf  iiv«  <herdbre  have  not  any  concera. 

The  eeo^ni  '  cnooeous  observation'  imputed  to  ttt)  and 
jnrofetaadly  cited  hom  p.  36S-*-*  The  old  «nrittng  tu-vm  to  be 
•sly  iauget  or  vepeeentatiaiM  of  lemie/  is  part  of  a  aeatencc 
packed  up  front  that  page  $  hot  the  remark  «pon  it  19  as  littlo 
to  the  pttipoae  a$  the  trntorj  of  Jack  Hickathrift  widi  the  £s- 
CDveiy  of  the  lei^tode* 

ObeenratioQ  the  thixd,  p.  396. — '  The  diaraoten  in  general 
tppUcatie«9  or  Ac  rtmnittg  band  rf  bkroglyfkkf,  to  be  the 
peattr  pan  syaonyBMoe,  and  die  word  «»  4^  to  be  wtitten  in 
tte  modem  style  in  a  hnndicd  difieient  manners.' 

These  firagEncnts  of  senleaoes  present  another  of  the  doctor's 
garUmgs )  wfaihl  what  follows,  in  oppo»lion  to  it,  promiseo 
on  ezaiqple  from  Mr.  .Rapex's  papeia,  which  confiims  Dr. 
Hmkt's  instance. 

The  fomth  trremHU-  ttsirvatkn  charged  on  onr  Review, 
P*  }^  >tf  *  T^t  iem  tiousand  <di8racters  are  to  be  known  to 
veald  the  best  books  of  each  dynasty.'  The  comment  npoa 
ti^hiA  asserts  Aat  <  This  is  to  persuade  the  Eurepe&m  that  thef 
mumot  mM^enttmd  Chimse  tiU  they  etre  afprmfei  mt  the  eMge  ef  iV- 
Mfif  and  rani  very  high  among  tboee  frefeseortf  How happvat 
invention  is  Ais  Dr.  Montuod  I  NeidKr  ourselves  nor  Dr. 
Hager  over  made  the  jsjcilion.  On  the  contrary,  what  wo 
cased  iiom  Dr.  Ha^  implies  in  fact  the  reverse.  ^  When  a 
proper  allowance  is  made^  it  will  be  found'  [instead  of  its  being 
nooessary  to  kavn  the  So^ooo  characters  wfakh  the  Tchmg4see^ 
$mg^  or  Chinese  Dictionaij  of  die  Vatican^  in  Iwenty'-six 
^ohimesj  CQOtains3  '  that  aoout  10,000  are  sntficiettt  for  read* 
ing  the  bear  books  of  each  dvnasty/  tn  opposition,  however. 
Dr.  Mmtttcci  afirms  that  <  he  will  clearly  prove,  with  die  au» 
Aority  of  Ccfo,  that  two  thousand  are  sufficient  to  onder*- 
itand  die  chsmal  ^ctionaties  of  China,  and  consequently  all 
bodM  1^  oonsnldnff  the  dictionaries.'  Let  as  refer  to  CVto  hira« 
oelf.  ( jMn.  dee  Mumn.  de  PeUng,  tome  9.)  This  very  accurate 
wrifeer»  inqniiing  *  how  many  Chinese  characters  are  neces* 
amy  to  'be  known  before  the  JOng  and  other  boob  of  Chinese 
history  can  be  read  ?*  observes,  '  The  canon  Sdiohier  pro* 
nonnccd  heraUcy  to  be  an  abyss,  which,  after  a  study  of  diirty 
or  forty  years*  ml  presents  something  new.  I  c6old  almost 
vantwK'  (flddf  Cf  Jsr)  <  to  say  the  same  ii|  regard  to  Chinese 
charaotecs^  bnt  to  .avoid  the  scandal  of  die  comparison,  I  can- 
didly acknowledge  it  is  commonly  said  in  China  that  the 
knowiedga  of  10,000  characters  is  requisite  to  be  a  good  Sieoi^ 
tern  or  hnchdar :  but  be  it  observed,  that  to  know  diem  in 
is  not  only  to  know  dieir  principal  significations, 
'  I  matter,  bu^  what  is  muqk  moi«i  to  be  able 
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to  write  them  memoriter»  without  varpng  a  stroke.  M  tlus 
characters  of  the  King  are  scarcely  iO|000)  an  £uropean  who 
knew  them  would  be  able  to  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  the 
best  books  of  all  the  djnastieS)  without  recurring  to  his  die* 
tionary^  though  he  mignt  have  to  encounter  some  characters 
unknown*' — ^We  leave  Dr.  Montucci  to  reconcile  tliis  with  the 
assertbn  he  has  pledged  to  make  good,  adding  only  from  Dr. 
Hager  the  following  note :  <*  Le  nombre  de  characteres  (scion 
le  r.  Mailla)  suffisant  pour  Tusage,  ne  va  pas  au-dela  de  9,3539 
ou  tout  au  plus  de  10,516.  Ce  nombre  renfern^e  tous  ceux  des 
anciens  livres,  et  oeux  dont  on  pent  avoir  besoin  pour  ecrire 
•ur  toutes  sortes  de  matieres.  Aussi  les  plus  habile^  lettres  ne 
connoissent-ils  gueres  plus^de  8  ou  10,000  carac teres.' 

*  The  number  of  Chinese  radical  monosyjulablrs  '  Dr. 
Montucci  charges,  as  our  fifth  erroneous  observation,  <  to  be 
either  318,  or  350,  or  400,'  (referring  again  to  p.  369).  Our 
words  are  simply  these :  *  Numerous  as  uie  Chinese  character^ 
are,  thdr  words  are  surprisingly  few :  Bayer  makes  them  .no 
more  than  3^89  of  which  he  has  given  a  list ;.  but  Dr.  Hagcv 
reckons  400.'  Not  a  syllable  have  we  added  by  way  of  remark^ 
more  than  the  parenthesis  [aft^ryuardj  350]  to  note  Dr.  Hager'^ 
disagreement  with  himself.  Butsttch  is  the  fidelity  of  Dr^ 
Montucci,  when  he  chooses  to  make  a  citation ! 

He  refers  again  to  our  Review,  p.  370,  for  ^  the  exempUfica^- 
tion  of  the  five  tones  by  the  monosyllable  FU,'  as  our  next 
erroneous  observation.  This  page,  on  our  part,  is  a  bare  extract 
from  Dr.Hager,  and  therefore,,  if  it  contain  aught  erroneous,  it 
is  falsely  charged  against  us ;  as  not  less  is  the  next  imputa* 
tion,  ^  which  concerns  the  application  of  musical  notes  to  the^ 
Chinese  grammatical  tones,'  and  has  the  following  comment 
subjoined,— r*  which  is  as  much  as  to  say^  that  no  one  cam  speak 
Chinese  but  those  nvho  know  music,*  What  an  admirable  trick  of 
forging  absurdities  in  order  to  confute  theml-rXhis  calumny, 
however,  is  miserable  in  the  extreme.  Dr.  Hager  nowheip 
said  it  is  requisite  to  learn  music,  but  merely  related  what  Pan* 
toja  had  done ;  in  the  same  manner  as  other  missionaries  did 
before  him-  It  behoved  Dr.  Montucci  to  have  quarreled^with 
the  father,  and  assailed  him  as  the  author  of  this  ingenious  ex* 
pedient. 

Respectaig  the  beauty  of  Dr.  Hager's  characters,  we  make 
no  scruple  to  state  it,  as  in  proportion  to  their  difference  from 
those  ox  his  opponent.    That  Dr.  Montucci  therefore  should  * 
have  SHUDDERED  at  the  perusal  of  Dr,  Hager's  book,  we  are 
very  ready  to  credit. 

Dr.  Hager  is  reprehended  for  faults  in  some  of  his  accents  \ 
but  were  die  fact  proved  instead  of  being  asserted^  lie  might ' 
appeal  to  the  candor  of  his  readers,  if,  among  so  many,  some  ~ 
oversight  had  escaped.      In  faulu  of  this  kind>  Fourmont' 
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rfyoundi  j  ptobably  they  are  h\3X  typogrt^Uc  ditort.  K%  to  the 
•'four  only  Wrong  in  the  Reviewers*  referred  to  in  p.  3(5(J,  we 
cannot  devise  what  jhe  doctoj  coujd  intexjid :  Mr.  rope  haa  dbf* 
icnred,  that  *  true  no-meajiing  puzzks  more  than  wxt  j*  and  11^ 
5in:itiiig  this  article  we  have  often  found  i^  so.  Dr.  Montucci  j^ 
added,  ,;i»  we  j^^es^me^  another  reference  by  w^  of  jcxwrii^ 
tjonj  yu  dieie  19  Nothing,  in  either  page  pointed  out,  that  ^ 
plies  in  the  least  to  the  point.  The  doctor's  account  of  his  6££*  , 
fifsf  tr^t^uresy  and  his  curious  comment  upon  th,em,  m  fOfich 
too  ridiculous  to  deserve  a  remark. 

^  As  to  the  nvalship  and  enmity  >vhich.Dr.  Hager*s  pubUcaj- 
tion  hath  excited,  every  authority  to  which  Dr.  Montucci  rer 
ferred,  if  we  except  the  suffrage  of  the  Reviewer  in  the  Gentle-^ 
nunfs  Magazine  [See  the  two  critiques  there  given  on  Dirl 
Haeer*s  book],  hath  absolutely  decided  against  him.  pir. 
MONTUCCI,  though  OCCASIONAL  Chinese  Transoiiber 
To^  HIS  Majesty,  and  to  the  honourable  East-Inpi^ 
Company,  long  as  he  hath  projected  his  Dictionary,  could  gain 
ti|e  iNTOlection  of  neither ;  whilst  Dr.  H^er,  a  stranger  in  the 
cooatry,  pn  giving  out  his  proposals,  obtained  the  patronagp 
jof  the  ImJ&a  Houses  and  a  handsome  subscription  for  his  woiS. 
Having,  by  way  of  Prospectus y  publislied  his  Elements  of  the 
Chiiiese,  the  merits  of  this  essay  attracted  die  attention  of 
France ;  and  after  undergoing  the  scrutiny  of  the  best  judges 
at  Paris,  Ae  government  of  that  country,-  for  the  purpose  of 
confipleting  his  plan,  invited  him  thither,  and  conferred  upop 
him  an  appointment,  honourable  alike  both  to  the  minister  and 
l^nself.  'We  covid  tell  nvho^  whilst  diis  bttsiness  was  trans- 
acting,  spaced  no  pains  to  supplant  him  \  and  for  Aat  purpoae 
advaiiced  bis  own  pretensions  with  all  due  parade.  We  could 
also  tell  WHOSE  pretensions  were  appreciated  in  proportion  (b 
their  merit,  and  were  tseaced  in  consequence  as  they  deserved. 

Art.  XV. — A  Defence  of  Puklic  Education^  aidressfd  to  t^e 
most  reverend  the.  Lord  Bishop  of  Meathy  bv  Tf^illiam  Fin^tj 
D.  D.  In  Answer  to  a  Charge  annexed  to  his  Lordship* ^  tP//- 
course  preached  at. St,  paui's,  on  thf  Armivfrsarj  Jfffeetihg  of  fhe 
Charity  Childreny  and  published  by  the  Sociefy  for  promgti^ 
Chriftian  Knowledge.  Svo.  is.  6d>  Cj^deU  and  payie>. 
1802. 

In  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Soqcty  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  Dr.  Rennell,  in^his  usual  maimer,  in- 
veighed most  bitteriy  against  public  schools;  and  in  a  note,  sus- 
pended to  his  discourse  printed  by  that  society,  inserted  the* 
following  words : 

Crit.  Re;v.  Vol.  34.  Feb,  1 802.  Q^ 
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*  We  cannot  but  lament,  that  in  vayfew  of  our  best  endowed 
ieminar]e$9  the.  sti^dy  of  ChHsttanity  has  that  portion  of  time  and  re» 
,  gard  allotted,  to  it  which  the  welfare  of  society,  the  progress  of  de- 
kisive  and  ruinous  errors,  and  the 'true  interest  of  soundlearning  it- 
aelf,  seems  at  the  preSeht  time  peeuBarfy  to  call  fon.  In  ^ome  of  them^ 
and  those  not  of  sndll  celebrity  or  importance,  aB  consideration  of 
Ae>rcvef0ed  willof  God  is  passed  over  with  a  resolnttti  systematic,  and 
contemptuous  aeelecty  which  is  not  exceeded  in  that  wMcb  the 
French  call  their  Ifutioiud  IntHhOeJ    p.  32. 

Dr.  Vincent,  who  is  a  member  of  the  society^  felt  himself 
hurt  by  such  a  eencral  accusation ;  but  by  the  interference  of 

.  some  common  Friends,  and  an  exception  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
IS-cnnell  in  favour  of  Westminster-scnool,  articles  (f  peace  were 
entered  into  by  the  reverend  polemics.  At  the  last  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  society,  the  customary  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  bishop  of  Meath,  who,  following  up  the  charge  against  public 

'  spools,  thus  once  more  sounded  me  trumpet  of  denancC| 
'  I  had  proposed,'  he  observes,  *  to  say  a  few  words  on 

«  -—the  sad  degeneracy  of  our  public  schools,  in  this  most  in^ 
portant  part  of  education,  and  their  systematic  neglect  of  that  rdi« 
gious  instruction  which,  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  reformation,  aad 
even  to  a  much  later  date,  was  so  carefully  provided  for  the  faAgher  ' 
and  wealthier  classes  of  the  British  youth  ;  but  I  found  the  siAjeot 
anticipated  by  Dr.  Rennell,  in  bis  sermon  on  this  anniversary,  and 
I  could  add  nothing  to  what  that  zealous  and  eloquent  preacher  had 
there  Urged,  to  call  the  public  attention  to  this  portentous  eviL* 
f  •  to. 

This  has  renewed  the  inflammation  heretofore  <mly  palliated 
in  Dn  Vincent's  mind;  and  it  has  vented  itself  in  a  severe  cas- 
tigation  of  Dr.  Rennell,  by  no  means  greater,  however,  than 

.  by  his  intemperate  language  he  deserved. 
.  Dr.  Vincent  is  evidently  ii^itated  to  a  very  high  degree,  or  he 
could  not  have  supposed  his  antagonist  so  ignorant  of  a  Weat» 
imhster  education,  *  Dr.  Rennell  was  bred  at  Eton,  and  hat 
lived  at  Winchester;  but  he  knows  no  more  pf  Westminster  than 
Tom  Paine  does  of  the  Bible — ^just  enough  to  misrepresent  and 

'  condemn,  but  nothing  to  qualify  him  for  a  judge  of  what  is  good 
and  excellent.'  Is  there  any  thing  so  very  mysterious,  then,  at 
Westminster,  that  one  must  spend  seven  years  in  the  long  room 
to  understand  the  general  routine  of  a  scholar's  life  i  We  weie 
not  educated  at  Westminster;  yet,  from  our  intercourse  in  the 
university  with  fton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster  scholars, 
few  events  wordiy  of  note  have  of  late  occurred  in  any  of  diose 
schools  which  we  have  not  been  well  acquainted  with:    thqir 

.  plans  of  education  have  been  perfectly  familiar  to  us  ^  and  what 
has  been  familiar  to  us  may  also  have  been,  familiar  to  Dr» 
kennell. 
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But '  wliat  right/  inquires  our  aytlior,  '  had  Dr.  kennell  to 
assume  the  office  of  censor?'  If  the  charge  had  been  iveU 
grounded — and  we  shall  not  scruple  to  assert  that  it  was  not— ^thc 
tight  Wo\lld  have  been  unquestionablej  and  the  public  5^ould  also 
haiTe  been  much  indebted  to  him  for  sounding  the  alarm*  This 
sort  of  reply  is  too  common  among  controversialists. — ^Wfatt 
right  had  Luther,  an  unknown  Benedictine,  to  attack  the  er« 
lors  of  the  church  of  Rome  ?  If  in  any  society  we  were  to 
wait  till  those  in  eminence  begin  a  reform,  the  prospect  of  im- 
provement would  be  distant  indeed.  Such  persons  must  be 
roused  by  repeated  and  irresistible  attacks,  and  must  be  incited 
to  action  by  marks  of  public  indignation.  If,  after  much  in^ 
ouiry.  Dr.  RenneO  had  grounds  for  tl\e  charges  he  has  pren 
ferred,  we  should  have  justified  the  strongest  language  he, could 
have  employed  in  such  a  service.  '  If  we  do  npt  do  our  duty,' 
says  Ae  author,  *  we  are  amenable ;  but  not  before  the  tri-^ 
bunal  of  Dr.  RennelL*  But  to  what  other  tribunal  does  the 
author  here  refer  ?  If  the  accusation  urged  aeainst  public  schools 
were  Just,  from  what  quarter  could  it  issue  better  than  from  the 
pulpit,  filled  on  an  occasion  like  the  present — from  a  doctor  in 
divinity,  %  preacher  of  celebrity — ^from  a  prelate  who  succeeded 
Mm — and  from  the  press,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society  for. 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ? 

The  charge  of  neglected  duty,  urged  against  Dr.  Rennell  in 
a  parochial  insti^tion,  is  equally  futile  as  to  the  main  point  at 
issue  between  the  reverend  adversaries.  Dr.  Vincent  may-have 
catechised  charity  children  with  regularity,  and  Dr.  Rennell 
may  never  have  asked  one  of  them  a  question;  but  the  regula- 
tsoa  of  public  schools  is  neither  improved  nor  deteriorated  by 
this  circumstance.  The  charge  has  been  advanced,  and  a  di- 
rect answer  to  such  a  charge  is  expected.  In  such  reply  Dr. 
Vincent  has  so  strong  a  foundation  upon  which  to  fix  himself, 
that  we  cannot  but  lament  the  irritation  which  has  led  him  to 
introduce  so  mudi  irrelevant  matter. 

Tlie  pagan  education  of  public  schools  is  vif erred  from  the 
ecm^ant  perusal  of  classical  books;  but  our  author  jusUy  ob- 
serves, that  no  boy  is  now  such  an  idiot  as  to  be  seduced  by 
pagan  mythology  to  pagan  worship,  and  that  the  nuirality  of 
the  Gospel  is  in  all  public  schools  perpetually  contrasted  with  die 
^cctive  knowledge  of  the  anciehts  ;  while  a  repetition  of  daily 
prayers,  and  a  frequent  perusal  of  the  Greek  Testament,  as  well 
as  exercises  in  the  Old,  are  constituent  parts  of  such  institu- 
tioDS.  At  Westminster,  it  seems,  religious  offices  of  one  sort 
cr  odier  are  performed  not  less  than  ten  times  a  day.  The 
adidhtts  axe  compelled  to  translate  the  Psalms,  the  Gospels,  and 
ID  aqkc  verses  on  subjects  taken  from  the  Bible.  Tne  Gate* 
chismy  Or  bishop  WiUiams^s  Exposition^  is  regularly  repeated  on 
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Monday  moniing  ;  and  Grotius  on  tlic  Evidences  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  completes  the  course  of  theology,  whicTi  is  run 
Arbiigh  by  the  upper  boys  in  the  period  of  two  years.  Wc 
ftced  not  recur  to  several  inferior  points  :  these  alone  arc  suffi* 
dctit  to  prov6  that  Dr.  Vincent  has  amply  vindicated  hU  esta- 
Blishment  from  the  charge  of  *  a.  resolute,  systematic,  and  con- 
temptuous neglect  of  religion;*  and  wc  have  no  daubt  that 
every  master  of  a  public  school  could  bring  similar  testimonies 
in  its  favour.  Instead  of  advancii^g  such  an  illiberal  accusation 
against  the  system  of  public  schools,  Dr.  Rsnnell  would  hav« 
hjscn  better  employed  m  showing  tlic  effects  of  this  regular  ss'- 
stematic  attention  to  religion  in  the  pupils  upon  whom  it  is  be* 
stowed  "i  aind  if  he' had  not  possessed  frequent  opportunities  of 
^a^iining  an  upper  boy  as  to  his  progress  in  religious  know- 
ledge. Si  walk  61*  two  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  might  at 
least  iiavc  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  tiie  cour- 
tesy, the  urbanity,  the  gentleness  pf  manners,  that  result/ from 
these  religious  exercises,  and  which  are  so  conspicuoi^  In  the 
scholars  of  that  seminary. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  reader  of 
l)r.  Vincent's  pamphlet  will  consider  it  as  a  call  on  Dhr.  RenneD^ 
cither  to  palliate  the  asperity  of  his  censure,  or  to  advance  some 
proofs  on  which  it  jnay  be  justified.  His  accusation  will  not 
indeed  do  much  injury  to  any  public  scliool^  but  he  mustle* 
trare  lest  the  virulence  of  his  language  should  expose  him  to 
$imilar  retorts  in  'futi^re  : — 

*  Si  pcrgit,  qusc  volt,  dicerc  ;  ca,  qua:  non  voh,  audict/ 
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;         ■  .    •     .•      iT:  * 

Art.  r6. — ^nnot^ms  on  the  Four  Gospels,     Compiifd  and'^^hridst^ 
for  the  Use  qJ  Students*     2  Fob.  8v^  14^.  ^oar</f«* .  Payne% 

THIS  work  is  intended  for,  and  can  be  tueftil  only '4li,  ffigmtt^ 
Ipd  yft  are  rather  wuprifliiod  tha%  as  it  n  so  itttefkrded  with  f 
Greek,  and  I^atin,  the  cojaptlcrrs  did  not  pfpfcra  lennied  ' 
and  adapt  it  to  a  nior«;  escteu&iye  ckculationf,..  Qf  the  uti|it 
,   a  work  there  'can  \St  W  doujit  j,  but  the  present  comfilati* 
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"tnm  ammriag  the  expectation  we  bad  formei  qF  k  finom  f^^eruad 
of  the  IittrodnctioQ  ; '  though  even  there  we  fotuut*  on  reverting  to  k» 

.  the  same  defect  that  pervades  the  body  of  the  work*  The  wfeAe  of 
these  Annotati^mi  might  have  been  tnade*  with  very  few  ezceptionsy 
as  well  fifty  years  ago  as  at  the  presdit  roomeAt.  Michaclit's  Rcaaai^s 
on  the  NewTestament,  and  Doddrige's  Commentaries*  are  occastonaUy 
indeed  referred  to ;  but  Whitby*  Grotins*  Hammond*  Bcza»  Le 
ClercyandLightfoot^  are  the  writers  chiefly  consulted:  and  the  authors 
seem  ekher  not  to  have  known*  or  to  have  refused  the  assistance  to 
be  drawn  from*  the  labours  of  the  late  archbishop* of  Armagh*  Gritfs- 
bach*  Campbell*  Dsdulein*  Eichhom*  and  many  of  the  nuwe  nii>4ei7i« 

'  both  English  and  German,  critics  and  commentators.  Indeed*  in  the 
Introduction*  a  short  list,  as  it  is  called*  is  given  of  some  of  iht  ear* 
lier  critics  since  the  revival  of  letters*  which  commences  with  Em^ 
iiius*A.D.i5i6*  and  tenninatea  with  Calmet>'i7ia  |-"-between  which 
last  date  and  the  present  times  we  possess  a  series  of  critics  and  c^Vta« 
mentators  hr  more  useful  than  all  their  predecessors  together.  The  ' 
plan  and  execution  of  this  work  are  calculated  rather  to  lead  th^  "wsy 

.  to  a  more  useful  publication*  than  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the.  scr^- 
taral  student ;  and  a  publication  of  this  kind  weU  executed  would  find 
great  encouragement*  we  are  persuaded*  in  both  our  universities. 

/i.^T.  11  •'^A  Strmw preached  at  Kaarethoraughf  Aug,  16*  i8oi,^^ 
the  Benefit  of  the  Sunday  Schools ,  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  ClaphatHf  m*A» 
"Sti0.  I/.     Rivingtons.     iSoi. 

A  Httle  spice  of  fulsome  pane^ric  in  the  dedication  to  dde  bishop 
of  the  diocese  made  us  enter  with  some  degree  of  dif&dence  <Sa  the 
perusal  of  this  discourse ;  in  which ,  however,  we  have  found  much 
more  room  for  approbation  than  censure.  The  subject  is  a  verv  im- 
portant one*  in  which  we  may  say  the  whole  nation  is  highly  inter- 
cated ;  it  is  on  the  utility  and  conduct  of  Sunday-'scbools*  with  refe- 
rence particularly  to  those  of  Knaresborough,  where  we  are  happy  fo 
learn  that  two  hundred  children  are  instructed  under  these  insli-* 
f  otions.  The  first  thing  suggested  in  the  conduct  of  them  is*  that 
the  scholars  shbuld  walk  to  and  from  church  in  .an  orderly  manner'*- 
•  point  in  which  we  cordially  unite  with  the  miuifiter ;  but  we  wero 
torprised  to  find  the  hint,  that  they  should  not  *  attempt,  as  is  their 
present  practice,  with  offensive  emulation  and  outragcours  strife,  each  . 
to  get  out  of  the  church  before  another/  This  is  so  idle  a  practice^ 
find  so  very  different  from  any  thing  that  we  hate  observed  in  other 
placesi  that  a  stop  o;ight  to  be  put  to  it  immediately  at  Knaresbo- 
rough ;  and  the  smallest  exertion  on^he  part  of  the  minister  usoidd  ^» 
fcctually  answer  the  purpose.  He  has  nothing  more  to  do  thm  to 
s«g(date  the  pli^e  of  eacn  child,  to  nve  directions  that  no  one  quit 
his  teat  tiU  the  congregation  hav<  left  the  church,  and  to  stand  him- 
self in  the  aisle  of  the  church  as  they  are  walking  out.  Thoy  should 
have  a  place  appropriated  to  them' in  the  church,  should  occupy  it 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  divine  service  ;  and  we  have  often  seen 
them  laudably  engaged,  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  congregation*  in 
sifkging  hymns  or  psalms,  which,  if  due  care  be  taken  that  no  one 
pverstrdns  his  voice,  and  that  simple  melodies  be  introduced  «lone*  is 
bi^blf  gratifying  to  the  assembly.  We  were  surprised  to  find  that  the 
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parentl  f^qvirod'ttlyiifdiiceinent  to  send  their  children  to  <diool;  atni 
the  instances  we  have  witnessed  both  patents  and  children  seined  the  op- 
portunity with  the  greatest  eagerness.  Indexed  the  clergynum  m  foch 
places  was  accustomed  to  spend  twohours  at  least  every  Sumbrrwith  the 
children,  and  was  assisted  by  ladies  in  the  neighbourhoodi  who  should 
always  be  encourafired  to  patronise  these  institutions.  By  a  little 
kindness  and  attention,  the  affections  of  .children  are  easily  obtained; 
and  the  learning  and  recitation  of  one  of  Dr.  Watts's  Hymns,  which 
will  otherwise  be  regarded  as  a  task,  we  have  seen  considered  as  an 
honour  and  gratification.  The  preacher  seems  to  us  too  intent  on 
the 'Common  Prayer-book,  which,  however,  \n  rather  too  difficult  in 
many  places  for  the  apprehension  of  children,  whose  whole  time 
may  much  better  be  employed  in  perusing  the  Bible  distinctly,  with- 
out frlse  tones,  and  with  due  attention  to  the  stops,  the  difficult  parts 
'  being  omitted,  and  easy  questions  being  proposed  on  every  paragraph. 
We  were  sorry  to  see  a  hint  that  a  clergyman  should  be  encouraged 
to  turn  common  informer,  and  run  to  justices  of  peace  to  exact  pe- 
nalties against  carriers*  We  find  no  such  hints  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  to  Timothy  or  Titus.  Let  him,  by  precept  and  examidef 
take  care  of  his  own  parish,  privately  remonstrate  with  those  who 
neglect  his  church,  note  those  who  frequent' the  public-house  dum^ 
it^s  service,  and  prove  to  all  that  he  has  a  real  interest  in  their  spin* 
tual  welfare;  ana  he  will  learn  that  a  good  clergyman  requires  ao 
mid  from  the  civil  magistrate. 

AitT.  x8.-9?*7'^  Name  of  the  Lord-^great  amons  the  Gentiles  :  A  Ser>m 
motif  preached  at  the  Ke-opemng  of  the  General  Beftttt  Meeting-ffow^^ 
Church-Street f  Peptfard^  on  Sunday  the  I'jth  of  May  l8o|,  efter  k 
had  been  shut  up  for  Repairs*  By  John  E^uinSf  A*  M*  &r.  800.  6d* 
Symonds* 

A  plain  scriptural  discourse  on  the  gradual  diffusion  of  the  know* 
ledge  of  God  over  the  world.  The  afiusion  to  the  circumstances  of 
opening  the  place  of  worship  is  just;  and  with  pleasure  we  say  to 
this  preiicher,on  reviewing  thepresenti  and  looking  back  on  his  pre« 
ceding  publications,  Go  on  and  prosper  I 

A&T.  19.—-^  Thanlsghing  for  Plenty ^  and  a  Warning  ageunst  A^}a^ 
rice:  A  Sermon,  preached  en  the  Cathedral  at  LitcbpelJt  on  Sunday 
September  20,  1 80 J.  ^jr  the  Rev.  Robert  Nates.  8v0.  ix.  Ili* 
vingtons.     i8oi. 

lie  avarice  alluded  to  in  this  discourse  is  that  of  some  farmers 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  distress  of  the  times,  hoarded  up  th<ir 
com,  and  would  not  let  their .  neighbours  have  it  at  a  price  which, 
v^ieo  they  entered  on  their'  farms,  wns  hr  b^ond  their  most  sanguine 
expectations.  For  this  ahominahk  practice  several  have  surored, 
and  deiervedly,  considerable  loss ;  and  in  a  commercial  country  like 
oura  a'  disposition  like  this  cannot  receive  too  strong  admonitions 
from  the  pulpit*  This  spirit  of  avarice,  which  has  not  yet  infected 
the  whole  of  the  natnn,  is  properly  represented.by  the  preacher  to  W 
mmikr  to  that  of  idolatry,  with  which  the  aqctot^n^^ns  c^smced 
themselves ;  and  the  effect  of  it  upon  a  country  is  to  degrade  the 
minds  of  every  dass,  and  to  make  them  an  es^y  prey  to  either  int^* 
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m1  ditaentioai  or  the  invasiofi  of  an  enemy.  It  can  be  checked  only 
hf  inducbig  the  risinff  generation  to  set  a  just  value  on  the  qualitiea 
helosgiog  to  theman  himaclfy  rather  than  to  the  factitious  advant^ea 
of  ¥rcalth ;  but  the  weight  of  our  taxes,  and  the  consideration  an« 
n^ed  to  property,  forbid  us  to  hope  that  much  can  be  done  by  in* 
atmction,  or  preaching,  against  the  torrent  of  corruption,  ^hich  by 
inch  ccmtiary  and  powerful  causes  seems  likely  to  be  generated. 

A^'t,  20. — J  Sirm^mf  frtaekd  hefon  the  Hfmowrahk  Soaely  of  LiueMi 
Inn,  en  friday,  FeL  13,  1801 ;  ^inj  the  Day  opfMMcd  by  Ms  Ma* 
jcity*!  Proclamaiionfor  a  general  Fast.  By  fvimam  Jackson^  D.D* 
4/0*  li.6d*     Rivingtons.     1801. 

On  the  Sunday  -preceding  a  fast-day  the  former  part  of  this  dia- 
cottrae  miffbt  be  very  proper,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  a  congren* 
tion  for  the  approachmg  solemnity ;  but  after  the  prayers  tor  the 
day  have  been  offered  up  to  heaven,  and  the  audience  has  evidently 
H^eaed  to  the  cooimands  of  their  earthly  sovereign,  it  seems  heed* 
lest  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  respecting  the  propriety  of  a  national 
hmx*  The  latter  part  of  the  discourse  is  more  suited  to  the  real  oc* 
caaion ;  yet  we  see  no  reason  for  dignifying  the  love  of  our  country 
with  the  title  of  a  lacred principle^  since  even  the  wickedest  of  men 
may  possess  it,  as  well  as  the  most  religious.  It  vis  no  where'stvled 
sacred  in  Scripture ;  and  it  is  only  a  branch  of  that  love  in  wnich 
Christians  ought  not  to  be  inferior  to  heathens;  publicans,  and  sin« 
ners«*-thotteh  they  will  be  on  their  gnard  against  those  excesses  into 
which  the  love  ot  one's  co'untry  has  betrayed  the  irreligious  and 
pronuie. 

Aar.  2U''^jI  Manual  of  Refiexiotu  on  the  Pacts  of  RevehUwn.  In  7W  . 
Parts:  .  8v0.    I/.  6dl     Rivingtons.     i8oi. 

A  useful  publication  for  young  persons,  bringing  within  a  short 
compass  the  chief  facte  related  in  the  Scriptures,  and  proving,  in  a 
maDBcr  that  may  challenge  infidelity  to  refute  it,  the  truth  of  re- 
vealed religion. 

A%r, 22.— Two  Addresses  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  several  Parishes  in 
the  Deaneries  of  Louth^Esk^  and  Ludburgh^  Calcewaith%  HorncOstk^ 
Gartreet  BoRnrhrokif  Candleshoe,  and  Hill;  within  the  Archdea^ 
conry  of  Lineom  : — 00^  on  the  Duty  of  Family  Praser,  and  the  other  on 
reaJiy  the  Holy  Scriptures*  To  which  are  added  Forms  of  Morning 
end  Evening  Prayers  ^  a  Selection  of  Psalms^  and  occasioned  Prayers  ^ 
^incipaUy  taken  from  the  Collects  and  other  Parts  ofthf  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  By  a  Commitlee  of  the  Clergy  of  the  aforesaid 
Deaneries*    8v0«  l/«     Kivingtons. 

Hie  titk«p4^e  is  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  contents  of  this  work,  which 
It  a  compilation  from  sermons,  prayers,  and  psalms.  The  clergymen 
#f  the  comaaittee  by  which  it  was  compiled  will  employ  a  portion  of 
their  tine  wdl  in  readmg  this  work  in  their  respective  parishes,  both 
ia  the  iana-hottie  and  in  the  cottage :  they  wiU  then  perceive  what 
benefit  iii  Itkdy  to  retuk  from  their  address;  aad*,  by  noting  down 
what  ia  mm  mmA  l»  the  apptehenMO  of  the  generality  of  readera 
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3d  jiearen^  ouiy  mdik<  apoitwr  report,,  jad  vay  inatnU^  inptx>«0 
^  compilation  now  offered  to  the  public. 

,  Art.  23. — An  Assixe  Sermon^  preached  ai  tVhlechy  on  *thurf^JI%  y»fy 
9,  1 80 1,  before  Edward  ChriUmn^  Esa.  Chiejf  JusUcCf  and Mher 
MawiitreUes  of  the  Isle  of  Ely^  and  pvhiished  at  tbeir  Request*     By 

•  Vnuiam  Mair,  A.B.     %vo.  I/.     No  Publisher's  Name.    ... 

The  preacher  forgets  the  dignity  of  his  office  when  he  talks  of  in* 
creasing  the  penalties  against  adultery*  He  has  nothnn|p  .dt  aB  to  do 
in  the  pulpit,  we  irpeat  it,  with  the  recominendation  or  c Wil  rewards 
or  punishments.:  it  is  his  office  to  point  out  to  erery  one  a  proper 
discharge  of  their  duties,  from  £he  motives  held  out  to  ail  in  Uie 
QospeU 

Art.  14. — Thoughts  on  the  Ohseroance  of  'the  iallath^  andj^rhvate 
Prayer  :  Addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of/fu^tgn*     By 

•  Gifvrge  Vanhrughy  LL.B.  ^e.  Svo,  I/,  6</.  No  Pabllsheri 
Name.     x8oi.  .  , 

.  A  very  sensible  address  from  a  resident  clergyman  to  his  parish- 
ioners on.  the  .nature  of  the  Sabbatb»  with  some  useful  prayeif  for 
their  private  devotions. 

Art.  25. — Familiar  Instructions  for  Toung  PeopUy,  relating  io  the  ffoh 
Fesiivals  of  the  Church  of  England.     By  a  Clergyman,  '  ivo*  4^ 
Rivingtdns.     1801. 
\  Some  little  information  on  pur  feasts  and  fasts:  b\^  when  the 

writer  recommends  a  peculiar  observance  of  Lent  and  the  four  weeks 

in  Advent,  he  is  not  likely  in  these  times  to  receive  much  attention. 

Indeed  both  Lent  and  Advent  tt&a  to  be  falling  into  desuetude; 

and  in  cathedral  towns  only  is  it  known,  and  even  there  by  very  few 

pepjde,  that  these  seasons  of  the  year  wiere  formerly  marked  by  very 

fl^Mperstitipus  ol^rvances. 

MEDICINE,  &c. 

Art..  26.-^^  Second  Essay  on  Burns,,  in  which  an  Attem^  it  made  t0 
refute  the  Opinions  of  Mr.  Earle  and  Sir  fVilliam  FarpiBary  lately  ad^ 

•  nyanced  on  the  supposed  Benefit  of  the  /IppUcation  of  Ice  in  such  Accl^, 
dents  ;  with  Cases  and  Communications  confirming  the  Principles  dnd 
Practice  brought  forward  in  a  former  Essay,  Also  Proofs^  particu" 
larly  addressed  to  the  Army  and^rlavyy  of  the  Utility  of  the  Stimulating 
Plan  in  the  Treatment  of  Ir^ries  caused  by  the  Exphsiou  of  Gttn^ 
p^^wdtr.     By  Edward  Kentish^  Author  of  the  former  Essay,    8^w, 

-  3J.  tewed.  .  Mawman. 

We  reviewed  the  first  essay  in  our  23d  volume.  New  An*,  p.  100  ; 
and  then  stated  the  author's  opinions,  with  such  remarks  as  occurred 
to  us— leaving  the  conclusion  to  furcher  experience.  This,  firom  our 
own  practicci  we  have  not  yet  attained.  Mr.  Kentish  «eems  to4uiw 
employed  the  stimulating  pbn  with  continued  success,  and  *  cri* 
ticises'  with  some  severity  Mr.  Earle *s  remedy  of  icy  oqld,  repeatedlf 
employed.  Though  it  m^  be  sd^atised  by  the  name  of  tkeoryf 
we  shall  give  an  abstract  pa  those  fiews^whidi  ami  <Hit  |koaid;-iii» 
iluence  our  conclusions,  ..  •       " 
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;*T>«  Avt  effiopt  ff  heM^it'Ji^illM^y;4tia|ate^ 
liausting  the  excitabib'ty,  soon  occaMOA*  ».nrary  diSeren^  sute  $  and- 
the  iO|flamHiaiio^  pc^fduced*  by-  •light  l[|ar&S'jis-enFsipiS|aWil9l  ^f  a 
more  Violent  degree  of  heat,-  an.iniiammatioiv  <tt  the  ia#e .  kind* 
rapidly  terminaus  fa  mortification.  T^ft  first-  ftttexivpt  .<^rtaialy* 
should,  bet  U>  lessen  inflanfmatioa ;  and  hence  the  ^eontiini^ed  appU«»* 
tion  of  cold  baa  been  recoanBendeiL  This  practice  fs  judicioM$t  ^ad 
has  been  undoubtedly  iuccessful.  It  should  however  be  long  andg 
skadily  continued  \  for  if  interrttpted>  the  inflammation  and  paia 
return  more  vfoleatly  than  before.  In  very  violent  bunAy  if  long  and 
steadily  contisoedt  there  is  reaeon  to  apprehend  that  it  will  baateii'. 
the  mortificfitiony.if  it  do  not  check  thfc  inflaAnnation*  We  baH, 
found  this  last  effect)  we  thinks  from  the  libend  use  of  opiatea;  (lut- 
we  mean  not  thit  a«  an  bb^eetiea  to  a  part  of  2^.  Kentish'*  piatty 
becauie  we  have  not  used  these^  in  conjunction  with  tne^rest  m  ht» 
ftimulating  applications  and  remedies.  Another  idea  i«  t}iat  of  our 
j)resent  author.  If  we  do  not  at  once  counteract  the;  first  effect^ 
viz.  that  of  inordinate  excitement^  by  producing  an  opposite  change, 
may  it  not  be  expedient  to  diminish  the  excitement  progressively, 
and  apply  a  stimulant  which  acts  less  violently  than  the  great  heat 
which  occasioned  the  mischief— ^s,  in  the  case  of  frost-bitten  limbs^ 
cold,  of  somewhat  less  intensity,  is  first  employed  with  advantage  I 
The  analogy,  perhaps,  will  not  strictly  bold:  the  immediate  effect 
of  continued  cold  is,  to  produce  mortincatioh,  which  is  only  an  indi* 
rect  effect  of  the  heat  of  bums.  If  the  bum  be,  Kowcvef,  very  vio- 
lent, the  analogy  will  be  closer,  as  the  mortification  is  more  rapid  in 
its  approach.  But  here  another  danger,  awaits,  that  of  exciting  the 
ificcumulated  irritability  too  rapidly*  so  as  to  bring  on  the  opposite 
l^ate  of  active  inflammation.  This  appears  to  nave  been  done  in 
more  than  one  of  the  cases  here  recited^  where  purging  w^s  found' 
useful*,  and  where  bleeding  from  the  aria  would  ulidoubtedly  have* 
been  advantageous.  i       .      .      . 

One  other  view  remains.  If  caloric  be  a  bodyi  as.  the  moderfc 
(chemists  contend,  may  not  that  body  be  separated  by  some  substance 
with  which  it  is  related  by  chettiicfi  a£5nity  ? — ^though,  without  any 
assistance  from  chemistry  for  the  supposition^  w«  cAn-  eee  fpqm  ihii 
suggestion  a  foundation  for  the  use*  of  oil,  scraped  potatoes,  cold 
apples,  or  vinegar^  In  reality^  from,  all  that  we  Tiave  b«hcld,  ^t 
greatly  prefer  the  application  of  vinegar,  followed  by  tbe  chidk. 
rrom  this  only  have  we  avoided  the  suppuration ;  :^hd,'  in  ey^ry 
instance,  where,  ihere  it  no  lost  of  suhtance^  the  supervening  suppnra*. 
tion  is  to  'us  a  mark  that  the  first  part'of  \h'e  prdcess  has  notbecrt 
properly  pursued.  If  the  vinegar  be  duly  ahd  steadily 'appBed,ttO". 
suppuration  takes  place :  the  serous  effusion  loses  its  aci^mony  "after 
|he  appli<^ation  of  the  chalk,  and^  becomes^  mild  Vvlatiftous'^b-' 
stance,  under  which  t}ie  new  skin  is  formed.  We  have  teai  thie 
inost  violent  bum  from  steam,  which  in  a  moment  raffed  large  vtsi^ 
fcations,  cured  in  this  way  within  a  week. .  •         «  *         . 

This  view  of  the  subject  will  conneet  tliese  different  remedies^ 
and,  we  trust,  guard  against  the  inconveniences  of .  each.  If  we 
were  ;o  ^d  any  thitig,Xve.  should  adtlse,  instead  of  the  Vmcgai-,  a, 
diluted  muriatic  acid|  or  an  addition,  of  this  acid  \diht  acetous,  •  Yet- 
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^brnditke  tnugtrtoceiecd  to w«Q  with  ofekm  as  it  Iiat  ^onevitb 
sty  wc  nee  na  rcanon  for  the  ehtnge.  ^ 

l6«  Kentish's  pita  consists*  in  the  appUcstion  of  oil  of  tnrpen* 
ttae^  with  doses  of  opium  moderately  larj^e  (about  forty  drops  of 
Ac  tsdct.  opii  twice  a  day),  and  a  coiSial  regimen.  He,  after 
mme  time,  appUes  the  nndy  powdered  chalk  in  »  poultice. 
The  loeonTenience  we  have  already  asserted  t»  he  th^  wige^  of 
htnnrmm  on  theinliammatory  state;  and,  were  we  to  blame  our  aiithor, 
*■  wSich  we  shoidd  be  cautious  of  doing,  as  we  profess  to  have  had  no 
>cxpefienee  of  our  o#n  respecting  this  pfhmi— it  would  be  for  not 
carcMty  dfs^gnishing  this  second  stage,  and  employing  his  evacua- 
ttofit  more  eaily.  An  aceidenul  diarrheea  has  afene  led  mm  to  recur 
to  th<m  at  all.  We  owii>  too,  that  we  wished  to  hare  seen  a  litde 
mmt  candor  for  the  opinions  and  practice  of  other  authors.  Each, 
»ay;have  attained  his  end  in  different  ways^  and  aeitlttr  should  be 
condemned  tot  preferring  his  own  system. 

Akt.  27,— TXtf  MeJtcai  j^is'utantf  w  Jammca  Practice  of  PBjstc^  iv 
mpud  ebie/ty  fir  the  Use  of  FamiRei  and  Plantations.  By  Thomas 
Uancer^M^D.  CsV*  4^.  i/.  l/«  Boards,  Murray  afi(/*Highley.. 
Thasi  though  a  popular  work,  is  greatly  superior  to  every  similar 
collection  that  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  peruse  ;  and  contains  a  suf* 
ficientty  ample,  as  weD  as  a  very  judicious,  account  of  the  diseases 
«06t  prevalent  within  the  tropics,  with  the  rcmcdfcs  adapted  for 
their  relief*  The  author^s  knowledge  is  very  extensive,  and  his  opi- 
mo^s  vsnaltr  correct.  We  have  perused  the  whole  with  great  plea* 
save,  and  should  have  enlarged  farther  on  it,  had  not  its  popular 
aaturc  rendered  the  greater  part  of  it  too  familiar,  while  some  of  the 
peculiar  customs  and  complaints  were  less  interesting  to  European 
readers.  What  Dr.  Dancer  observes  on  JSrt-eating  (a  disease  common 
jmiODg  aegroes),  on  the  effects  of  some  of  the  vegetable  producr 
tibos  of  Jamaica,  and  on  Juh-pmon^  is  peculiarly  interesting; — ^but 
he  does  not  seem  avirare,  in  the  latter  case,  that  the  poison  arisen 
firom  their  eating  sea-insects. 

EDUCATION. 
Aar.  aS.— jfi^itfr  for  a  Phut  of  general  National  Edueationt  and  a 
Leigulaiivi  Rcviiion  of  the  present  System^  as  it  respects  the  Children 
of  the  NMUiyand  Gentry^  the  middle  Classes f  and  the  Children  of 
Ae  PodTm    By  David  Morriee.     Svo,     r/.     Rivingtons.     i8oi. 

Wc  recommend  to  this  writer  Dr.  Vincent's  fluretlation  of  Dr. 
Kensell,  onjthe  a^lect  of  religion  attributed  by  Uie  latter  to  our 
public  achook  and  seminaries  of  education.  Our  author  is  not 
ashamed  to  assert  i>^  our  universities,  that  *  as  to  collegiate  lectures 
hj  the  tators»  on  the  |ruths  of  the  Christian  religion,  there  are 
»oae.*-*Prett J  decisive  indeed !  The  university  must  be  strangely . 
#tered  siac^  we  were  undergraduates ;  for  we  da  assert  that  we  di^ 
attend  coOegiatc  lectures  on  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  If 
Bioal  excellent  kctmres  on  the  Greek  Testament,  in  which  every  sub* 
ject  ftlatiiie  to  Christianity  was  in  its  order  discussed,  he  to  hc^ 
lanl^  VBong  the  lectmres  on  the  truths ,  of  the  Christian  religion."* 
Maoff  a  reasark  ia  that  lecture-room  has  been  since  received  with 
afprobatioa  by  the  public  ^  aad  the  pupils  recollect  with  pleasureithc 
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instrocdon  tliey  derived  (rotki  their  indefatigable  and  most  ttipttioMk 
tutor*  Before  this  writer  presumes  to  intrude  on  the  legisUt«re 
a^o  with  hit  imtSf  let  him  go  to  the  two  umTeysities,  and  aequaillt 
himself  with  the  real  state  otedueation  in  those  seminanee ;— -he  mUf 


be  better  qualified  to  point  oat  their  advantages  and  disadvaju 
.    Why  does  he  deviate  from  bis  line  ?    Let  bin;  ieep  to  the 


then 

tagcs. 

academies* 

Art.  29.— Ti^  Order  and  Method  of  Ukstruettjig  QhMiren  y  wth  Sfricm 
tuns  on  the  modem  System  of  Education*  ny  George  Crabb*  890. 
5/.  6d*  Boardi.  '  Longman  and  Rees.     x8ou 

The  writers  on  education  nre  numerous^  and  the  press  i»  teeiunp 
wkh  new  sjftefns^  each  of  which  -  professes  to  introduce  a  modern 
cultivation  that  will  rear  the  tender  pknt  to  a  perfection  unkaowii 
%o  former  ^tt%  Our  ayitem-mongers  are  for  treating  the  fauman 
race  just  in  the  ume  manner  as  modem  cattle-4h«eders-*-^there  is  io 

.  be  an  immensity  pf  fat  placed  in  this  jor  that  place :  and  he  succeeds 
the  best,  and  gains  the  highest  prize»  who  produces,  by  oil-cakes  or 
grains,  or  any  other  artificial  mode  of  treatment,  the  most  unwieldy 
monster.    Children  may  be  too  much  as  well  as  too  little  educated;  ' 
their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies  may  be  over  burdened.     The 

.  writer  of  this  verv  sensible  and  judicious  tract,  award  of  this  en^» 
is  willing  to  iotroauce  a  mode  of  gradual  instruction,  by  which  the 
young  person  shall  be  taught  to  think  first  on  easy  subjects,  and 
thence  be  led  to  others  of  a  difficult  and  more  complicated  nature. 
His  view  of  the  human  mind  is  just:  his  plan  may  be  easily  broujjht 
into  practice  ;  and  we  shall  with  pleasure  peruse  the  works  whichM 
intends  to  publish, for  the  benefit  of  children  of  all  ages.  For  the 
present,  we  heartily  recommend  the  treatise  before  us  to  the  perusal 

.  of  parents  and  schpolmaslers. 

Aax*  ^o.'^Fuiti  to  the  Aviary.    For  the  TnstruHion  of  Tonth.     ^  tmnk 
I/.  6d*  Boards* .  Vemor  and  Hood* 
A  description  of  a  considerable  number  of  birds»  written  ia  9 
manner  that  will  be  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  children. 

Art.  31.— W^  Pillage  Maid;  or  Dame  Burtons  Moral  Stories  for  the 
Instruction  and  Amusement  of  Youth,  By  Ettxaheth  Somerviik,-  Ta 
nohich  are  added  Plain  Tales,  iimo.  zs.  Boards*  Vemor  and 
Hood.     1 80 1'. 

Dame  Burton's  moral  stories  may  be  read  by  diildren  with  the 

same  success  as  works  of  this  nature  usually  are  ;  but  l!he  Plain  Tales 

at  the  end  can  be  of  no  sort  of  advantage,  because  they  propose  no 

'  subjects  for  imitation.     It  is  not  likely  that  -parents,  who  are  too 

nr  to  buy  tea  for  breakfast,  or  are  glad  of  a  few  diips  brought 
\t  In  a  ragged  apron,  can  afford  to  get  this  book  as  a  lesson  fbr 
their  children* 

'  Akt»  ^tm^-^yuvenile' Philosophy  ;  contmning^  amusing  arid  instructive 
Discourses  on  Hogarth*s  Prints  of  the  Industrious  and  Idle  Atprem* 
tices ;  sinology  between  Plants  ana  Animals^  &c*  Vc'-^detignia  to  enm 
large  the  Understandings  of  Touthy  and  tit  impress  them  at  'an  etgrlj 
Period  with  jist  and' Meral  Coneeptions.  '  X2ms.  '2/.  Boardi*  Ver- 
lior  aiu/ Hood.  1801. 
t^mthe  title  of  this  book,  a  father  who  pordhasfs  it  would  cs« 
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-^^IMa  eoune  of  e^pttira^Bts  ft»d-flli<8tnitioiiB  (er  die  nie  of  hii  chil^^ 
•  ren;  but  in  this  he  woald  be  disappointed*     It  contUns  cerUin  dc* 
Inched  pieces,  from  which  indeed  some  instrttctMHi  !may  be  gained  ; 
.hut  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  Juvenile  PhQosophy. 

.  Art.  33. — Adventures  4ff  Mmuf,   •r  the  Three  Gifii ;  mth  other 
Tales*     I2«i.  is.  6d.  Boards.     Vcrnor  auflf  Hood. 

Two  or  three  little  stories  told  with  some  animation,  after  the 
'  eastern  manner,  and  with  a  proper  moral  annexed  to  each. 

/ii,T.^^-^EdwardtaTaUiforyamigF€no9u*     PrimtpaRy  fomuled 
.    i^on  that  much-admired  Perfmrm^mce  ^the  tame  Name^  by  JDr*  Mcoreg 
.  and  adapted  to  thfi  Capackm  of  Touth^  by  Mrs^  PiUingtoa.     izwio^ 
u.6d.  Boards.    Vcmor  «|M/ilood.. 

Mrs.  Pilkington^s  name  has  been  long  known  to  children,  as  that  of 
a  very  principsu  contributor  to  their  amusement.  She  bas  here  taken 
Dr.  Moore's  work,  and  moulded  it  into  a  novel  for  youth  with  her 
accustomed  skill  and  precision; 

POETRY. 

Art.  35.—-^  Translation  of  the  Eighth  Satire  of^Boileau  on  Moku 
Written  in  the  Tear  1667,  dnd  addressed  to  M.  Morel,  Dpctor  oftba 
Sorbonne*     8«o.     i/«  6d.    Phillips.     i8oi» 

The  translator's  ideas,  of  the  preference  due  to  a  &frtf/ in  comparison 
with  tifref  version  of  an  author,  are  strifctly  correct,  and  will  meet  th^ 
approbation  of  eveiT*  judicious  critic.  From  a  literal  translation  wc 
know  what  we  have  to  expect  5  whereas  a  free  translation  gives  na 

'  no  assurance  of  any  thing.  When  indeed  a  poet  of  sublime  talents 
chooses  to  depart  still  farther  from  his  author,  and  gives  his  readets 
what  niay  be,  termed  a  paraphrase,  the  production  will  simoetiiBet 
be  the  cause  of  singular  gratification-^^s  is  the  case  with  Pope'aad* 

'  miirable  imitations  of  liorace.  But  it  is  only  by  splendid  abflities 
that  this  happy  end  can  be  e&cted..    If  an  ordinary  gemas  w<all  at* 

.  tempt  free  translations,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  subjects  himself  to  ri» 
^icuk|  and,  as  far  as  the  unlearned  class  of  readers  is  concerned,  he 

,  iinjrfieates  also,  the  fame  of  the  original.  .The  version  before  us  is 
entitled  to  the  commendation  of  being  strictly  literal ;  it  conveys 
)lnifor»ly  the  meaning  of  the  French  satirist  ;-^ut  somewhat  more 
(han  correctness  is  required  from  a  poetical  translator.  He  should 
have  smoothness  at  least,  if  not  polished  elegance;  biit  nothing  of 
this  quality  is  discoverable  in  the  present  performance.  The  follow- 
tug  short  quotation  will  sufHciently  show  to  our  readers  the  want 
pT  harmony  in  the  qpml^ers,  ^nd  the  negligent  incorrectness  of  the 
fhymes. 

*  Would  yon  the  grc^t  should  to  your  levees  runi«-» 
Observes  the  father  to  his  beardless  son^-^ 
Mind  the  main  chance :  let  aUyour  books  alone* 
Twenty /^r  cent,  what  isH?— \0iy— five  gives  pne« 
Oo«<-^'tis  well  said— -you  know  ajl  you  need  know« 
What  richeS|  honourS|  sopn  will  on  you  flow  | 
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JfmUmd  of  Pht9^  study  ihc^nanceu 

Leai:n  in  what  provinces  traitaas  grow  ricby 

What  the  amount  oi  xht  gahelie  in  .each. 

Harden  yppr  tq^Lrtf— tc  Arab— l?c  frsmre^  ^ 

TJnju3t,  dissonbling^  nolent^  ipsuutrc*  .        / 

Ne'cTy  like  a  fpol,  l^  ffenerovs  apd  freey  ..    , 

£at  fattea  on  t{ie  QDiuu  of  misery;  ,     ,         ,'^ 

And»  cheating  Colbert's  vigilanoe  W^re^  •   •-*  ^     >  < 

Go,  by  your  cruelties,  merit  fortune's  cart! 

Then  wiilyfitirsm  ftgi^muf  oiwbj</y  '   ' 

PadSf  oiiramiMitUf  grmnmuaritau^  ^tfortt        '- 

Their  heroes  tnra^ie  to  exalt  yooroiaine,  \ 

And  swell  their  dedicatioiitf  with  yoov/^UBtec  ' 

And  prove  tq  yon,  in  Hebreir,  Latin,  Greek, 

That  all  their  sciences  in  ydu^isia  6]^Ak.    ; : 

He  that  is  rich  is'all-^Hthough'foolish',  wise  ^  • 

He  shall,  in  ignorance,  to  knowiedge  rise ; 

Has  couiage,  wk,  distinction,  mecit. 

Birth,  virtue^  iearaing,  honoor,  spirit' : 

Lov'd  by  the  great,  enobvn^diBffithtfi^f 

No  cnsM  need  the  surifaautaatfiiar,    . 

Gold,  even  tDjdcfomttty,  gives  chams; 

But  poveny  e'^n  beauty's  ^if  disarms* 

*  Thus,  to  his  8on»  the  skilful  us'rei'  stiows 
"Die  easy  road  to  wealth,  by  which  he  rose. 
And,  often,  they  attain  it^.  whose  sole  wit 
Adds  nine  to  aine,  arndfaidi  it  dot^bk  iu*     P*  22* 

Art.  3$. — Rodolpho;  a  Poetical  Romance,    Bj  yam^s  JtHntOiU'  j^ 
«  2/.     Phillips.      iSpiT 

A  German  ballad,  entitled .  Leonora,  was  translated  some  thae 
since  by  the  poet  laureat.  It  is  full  of  ghosts  .and  all  the  terriiic 
imagery  which  so  plentifully  abounds  in  many  of  the  poems  snd  to* 
manccs  of  its  parient  country;  af)d,  most  likely,  has  in  conscience 
been  read  by  the  quarterly  female  customers  to  the  circulating  li- 
braries, who  pay  their  money  to  be  frightened  rather  than  instruct- 
ed. The  author  of  Rodolpho  h«is  availed  himself  of  the  renrning 
propensity,  and  prepared  for  his  fair  countrywomen,  a  string  ot  hor- 
rors, withont  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  continent  for  them.  Of 
LeonorSi  and  Rodolpho  it  may  fairly  be  said— ^*  these  two  make  a 
pair.' 

Art. 37.— yf /(?««©  and  Cora;  with  other  original  Pmms^  prvuif^tty 
Elegiac ,  ,£y  Elizabeth  Scotf  a  Native  of  Edinburgh.  To  *whicbyare 
added  Letters  in  Terscy  by  Blactlock  and  Bums.     %vo.    los.  id. 

.    Board;.,     {li^ingtons.     1801. 

We  have  here  the  satisfaction  of  meeting^  a  poetess  of  no'  ordinatf 

neiit.    The  legendary  tale  of  Edwin  and  £duh  i%  an  excellent  iitth; 

production  in  The 'ballad  style;  and  the  imitation  from.Musaeus  is 

executed  with  very  j^gnsiderable  spidt.    The  reader  will  readUy  dlov 
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lAh*  Scot's  fair  title  to  htcrmry  fame,  ^en  Ire  ift  informed  ttlat  bcr 
^erte*  have  received  the  approbation  of  AUan  RaAnsay^  Blacklock, 
and  Burii9;  with  the  former  of  whom  she  lived  in  iothnacr*. 
whik  the  two  latter  have  favotzred  her  with  a  poetical  compii- 
anentarjr  tetter^  add«d  to  this  collection^  but  never  before  in  print. 
Th^re  is  tot  a  poam  in^  the  volame  frotn  which  we  could  not 
^iiote  with  pleasure;  yet  we  prefer  doin?  it  from  Leandcr  and  Hero, 
because  our  readers  may  compare  it  wiUi  the  origimal,  or  with  the 
well-known  translation  of  ^awkct. 

*  Entranced  in  horror  stood  the  wretched  dame  | 
Grief  dimm'd  her  eyes  and  agonized  her  frame  s 
No  hope  remained  the  raging  stonh  to  brave  | 
No  pitying  God  her  dying  lord  to  save. 
Yet  every  GU>d>  the  watery  world  who  guides^ 
And  every  nymph  that  pn  xta  bosom  gudes, 
•  With  tears  and  broken  accents  ^he  implorM^ 
Her  woes  to  pity  and  their  aid  a£Ford« 
But,  though  her  tears  and  charms  compassion  mov'dt 
Still  mid  the  waves  expires  theyouth  she  kv'dx 
To  htr  his  fait^iful  sold-  unalter'd  flies. ; 
While  o'er  his  head  the  boisterous  billows  rise*  '      -     • 
Love's  gentle  queen  beheld  ))im  all  dismayed ; 
Him  Ocean's  nymphs,  the  Tritons^  strove  to  aid; 
Their  arms  around  the  panting  youth  they  spread. 
And  oft  above  the  billows  raised  his  head* 
But,  ah  f  their  feeble  efforts  all  were  vain  : 
Not  Neptune's  self  cduld  stOl  the  raging  main, 
ITiough  thricr  his.  trident  struck  its  furious  breast* 
And  bade  with  awful  voice  the  tempest  rest. 
In  vain  the  God  0$  I^gve  essayed  to  eive 
The  needful  aid,  and  bid  his  Votary  live. 
He  and  his  amorous  troop  their  wings  extend,  , 

And  round  the  lamp  with  fond  attention  bend, 
'Gainst  hostile  winds  to  puard  the  sacred  light. 
And  keep  the  wavering  name  serene  and  bright^ 
Ah  !  grief  of  griefs  !  the  feeble  lamp  expires^ ; 
For  now  it  sinks,  now  lifts  its  dying  fires : 
Its  last  faint  gleams  no  longer  light  the  shore. 
Gleams  now  extinguished,  to  revive  no  more* 
Soon,  wretched  nymph,  shah  thou,  with  tearful  eye. 
View  on  the  sea's  cold  breast  thy  lover  lie.*     p.  152* 

Aar,  38.— -7%f  Frei  School;  a  Poem.     To  mfhUb  is  added  an  , 
m  the  Death  of  Edmund  Jenneyy  Esq*  (^  Bredfidd;  and  of  Pi  ^ 
Bwfes  Broley  Esq.  of  Na^toa.    By  the  Rev.  John  Bl4ct*    Smu 
lA     Robinsons. 

We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Black,  when  be  invoked  the  silver^oued 
Mtne^  did  not  cry  loud  enough.  Either  she  was  inipirinp  some 
other  poet,  *  or  she  was  pursuing  a  journey;^  or,  as  he  himself 
amtnises,  *  peradventure  she  slept,  and  wanted  to  be  awaked:' 
***be  that  as  it  may,  there  certainly  ^  was  no  voice  givwi,  nor 
my  one  to  answer.'  .Both  the  poem' and  elegy  are  as  spiritless 
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-v^  jpoftsible  ;  tlure  i»  oot  a  paitide  of  tlie  vis  poidUa  in  their  eompo* 
aition.  If  our  reado^  should  atk  why  the  former  was  thristencA 
The  Free  Schod,  we  musi^  refer  them  for  aa  aniiver  to  the  autkore 
for  it  appears  to  us  that  any  other  naiBc  which  covkL  have  bcoi 
thought  on  would  have  suited  it  just  as  welL  Tco  venes  ia  ite 
liegiDQing,  and  as  mixtf  at  the  coochision,  arc  all  that  ndate  10 
schools  or  schoolboys*  We  wiU  quote  the  formery  with  a  Sem 
liaeQ  precedini^  them,  as  a  pmof  that  we  are  iMvdus  of  adoctiay 
vhcrc  the  writer  will  appear  to  most  advaati^a^ 

.  «  AvrAt  thjrlyrc,  my  sportive  Muse!  ^  <  "" 

Its  silver  tbnes  around  diffuse  ^  ^^ 

Already  thoU  hast  slept  too  long» 

•  Nor  soottfi  me  with  thy  gtutlc  tdtig  c 
The  caterpillars  now  benn 

Their  ttlfcen  filmy  threadit  to  «]pin$ 

Their  hodies  softlv  round  they  fold. 

And  shield  from  danger  and  from  co1d»  ^ 

Though  few  are  now  the  bards  of  note* 

That  spin  themselves,  I  ween,  a  coat ; 

And  fewer  still  possess  such  Hrt 

At  make  a  house  dance  to  their  lyre  ; 

Yet  come,  my  Muse,  exert  thy  might. 

To  make  my  dwelling  warm  and  tights 

'  While  tma  regno  I  behold, 
111  rule  a  king,  aejure^  bold  i 
Still  let  the  lawyers  spill  their  ink. 
Still  let  them  bite  their  nails,  aad  think— 
Let  their  subpcenas  round  me  fly, 
Rcxptarortim  still  am  I  :-*» 
Let  discord  stiQ  inflate  their  lun^, 

•  Stfll  let  them  brawl  with  ihund'nng  toagae%— 
False  informations  let  them  bring — 

Or  in-«-or  out— I  still  wiU  sxogi'     r.  3. 

DRAMA- 

AaTf  39.-— yfir/m^m,  the  Outlaw^  a  Romantic  DramOf  m  tkm  Aitf^ 
as  otjginalfy  ^mitt^m  by  M.  C  Lewis*  First  performed  at  Dntrf* 
Lane  Tieatref  on  Monday  May  4,  l6oi.  Sw.  a/*  6d,  B^ 
1801. 

Had  the  author  of  this  play  been  content  to  have  framed  a  farce 
£rom  his  story  of  Adelmorn,  he  might  without  asj  trouble  have  made 
it  interesting  ;^— nay,  with  die  proper  exercise  ot  that  genius  wkich 
iie  certainly  possesses,  and  which  we  are  always  willing  to  allow  \Abd^ 
he  might  have  even  worked  it  into  a  regular  arama,  demanding  more 
praise  than  ia  due  t#  a  number  pf  the  pieces  now  in  the  routtoe  of 
jperformanCe.  But  Mr*  Lewis  was  not  satisfied  with  success  in  the 
Seaten  track  \  he  introduces,  as  is  usual  with  himself^  pnstematural 
agents  {  what  is  worse,  he  introduces  thexxi  uselessly  too— 4nd  a  tsee* 
less  ghost  and  visioA  have  daaaed  she  Outlaw.  Xa«pre£i«e«f  tome 
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4Bcrit  our  iHthdr' appears  to  Be  almost  conrinced  tliat  tik  mode  of* 
wrilinflr  is  cuipAble.  It  would  ef^e  us  great  pleasure  to  see  him  not 
tidfjr  MHO^  but  ^9gifher  eatfsfSd  of  it.  One  of  his  conclusions  in 
thu  prcfaoe  i%  aesowdly  a  strange  one.  *  I  firmly  bdierc  it  possible 
to  writcextrciRily  ill,  yet 'be  a. very  worthy  mcnrbcr  of  society ;  an4 
^ali  not  Icet  mUclk'mortifitd  at  being  known  to  scribble  bad  pUys» 
tiB  oonvimred  that  a- dull  autiior  can  naprcr  be  a  benevolent  man.*  Wfe 
i»ili.take  tlie  libiMy  to  put  this  position  into  other  words,  and-  ask 
Mr.  Lewis  what  he  tWalts  of  it.  «  I  firmly  bcKcVe  it  possible  to 
know  nothing  of  drugf,  yet  be  a  yay  gjood.attoroqr  >  ^  ahall  not 
feel  much  mortified  at  being  known  to  poison  hajl  the  neighbour- 
hood»  till  convinced  that  a  ojan  miskilful  as  an  apothecarr  cjm  never 
be  an  eminent  lawyer.'.  RUum  teneaiis^  amtci? — ^We  beg  leave,  bow- 
ever,  to  assure  Mr.  Lewis,  that  we  )>y  no  nieaiw,look /5>n  him  as  a 
dull  writer.  As  a  mistaken  qivc  wc  certainly  regard  him.  But  if 
he  would  attend  half  so  nsiich  to  classical  study  and  chaste  dranja 
as  he  has  unfortunately  done  Xo  Cermaa  absurdity,  instead  of  a  stupid 
fellow  (as  he  woi-ds  it  J  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  proving  a  very  clever 
one.  We  shall  be  happy  w^ien  he  gives  us  occasion  to  speak  of  him 
as  a  genuine  English  dramatist* 

Art.  ^.*-^  Chains  of  tie  Hefirt ;  or.  The  Slave  hy  Choice*  In  three 
Jets.  Performed  at  the  Theatre'RoyalfCovent'Garden.  By  Prince 
Hoare^  '  %vo.     2/.  'Barker.     1802. 

Mr.  Hoare  appears  to  consider  it  wonderful  himself,  and  supposes 
that  the  friend  to  whom  he  writes  a  dedication  will  consider  it  still  more 
wonderful,  *  that  a  piece  written  with  apparently  so  harmless  a  de- 
sign should  have  roused  a-  host  in  arms  to  Crusn  an  unsuspecting 
victim.'  For  *  the  intent  of.this  opera  was  to  introduce  anew  to  the 
stage,  and  give  a  proper  scope  to  the  talen^ts  oi  two  favourite  singers^ 
whose  accomplished  eminence  leaves,  id  their  own  line;  all  competi- 
,  tion  at  a  distance.'' .  "  - 

We  should  have  supposed  that  Mh  Hoare  had  lived  long^  en6ugh 
in  the  world  to  see  notiiing  at  all  wonderful*  in- this. '  "Whether  these 
singers  be  really,  as  he  believes,  out  of  the/ rank  of  competition,  or 
not,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  4 'but  £Lere  certainly  would  be  other 
singers,  and  other  singers'  fricjids,  who  not  only  should  questioiv,  blAt 
dmclleVe  it :  imd  from  among  those,  it  seems,  arose  the  *  diunial.crf- 
ties  Md  diurnal  carpers'  who  found  fault  with  Mr.  Hoare's  partiality  ' 
and-hieperfomnance.  '  -        %• 

All  this,  however,  is  nothing  to  us.  Let  managers  rcfcciya  as 
SAttch  ilcvr  DdnKnse,  :of  atuufete  as  many  good  old  plays  into  non- 
^^nse,  as  they  please,  .the  conc^n  is  not  ours  whilst  they  keep  the^ 
^p  \h€  stage*  fiat  when  an  author  prints  his  work,'  and  thereby  tie* 
piHQes,a  candidate  for  literary  fame>  at  is  then  our  duty  to  take  notice 
of  it. 

T^e  .;Subject  .-of  this  piece  was- not,  at  be  A,  caleiihted  for  any 
ithing  eccoUfiotJn  the  line  of  dnona ;  and  it  is  liardly  possible  t^ 
peneeiw^Ky^tiitDg  worse  than  Jarhat  Mr.  Hoare  has  mbde  out  of  it. 
ijis  BQBUScrs  certainly  treated  him  unjustly,  when  they  said  he  meant 
jt-lv.imgcdy^comedyy  Or&ASttb^To  (he  two  former  it  has  nd 
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kind  of  retembhnce,  any  ferther  thail  sis  it  has  actors  in  common 
with  them  :  to-the  worst  species  of  the  last  it  might  have  heen  al- 
lowed some  likeness,  but  for  the  bombast  language  in  whi<ih  the 
serious  characters  are  made  to  speak.  When  are  the  ^itty  slaye* 
drivers,  the  Cotillons,  and  the  O'rhelims,  to  be  discontinued  ?  We 
should  have  thought  the  upper  gallery  had  been  by  this  tiihe  gorged 
with  them,  even  to  vomiting.  Let  the  author  but  seriously  compare 
the  following  rubbish  with  about  a  dozen  messes  of  the  same  sort 
that  have  been  served  ttp  in  half  so  many  years,  and  he  will  be  no 
longer  surprised  how  *  the  enlightened  and  candid  observers'  were 
found  among  the  *  diurnal  carpers  and  the  diurnal  critics.' 

Taruda  and  SdJ^  two  slave-merchants,  are  already  on  the  stag<s«« 
*  Enter  AzAM  ;  two  black  mutes  luppart  hli  palanqmn  on  each  side$ 

others  bring  cushions^  Juhes  Vfith  refreshmentt  of  variotu  sorts ^  bit 

pipe.  lie.  '  ^ 

<  A%amm  Hold,  you  dogs !  don't  move  so  fast.  Don't  I  come 
out  for  my  pleasure?  and  you  eive  me  nothing  but  pain. —Is  mv  pipe 
there  \  (a  muie  Presents  it)  And  my  cushion  ?  (mute  presents  one)  And 
my  cordial  cakes?  (mute  presents  cakes,)  Go  on— gently,  slaves  1 
remember  I  come  out  for  my  pleasure.  I  can  find  no  pleasure  at 
home  1  There  is  mv  old  wife,  Gnmlacca ;  she  torments  me  with  her 
ill-nature,  and  her  jealousies ;  she  cannot  bear  me  because  I  am  too 
young.  Then,  there's  my  young  favourite  shive,  Zulema ;  she  tor- 
ments me  with  her  ^ood-nature  and  her  follies;  she  cannot  bear  me 
because  I'm  too  ola ! 

«  Tar.  Health  to  you,  sublime  Azam ! 

«  A%am.  Well,  have  you  any  pretty  wares  ? 

^  Tar.  Such  as  will  ravish  your  heart  to  behold. 

•  Jlftam.  lAj  heart  I  Poh,  poh,  that's  all  out  of  date  with  me 
now. — ^Time  was,  eh!  Taruda!  But  now  I've  nuule  up  my  mind  to 
most  matters.    As  to  being  in  love— I'll  tell  you  my  maxim. 

AIR.-rA^AM. 

A  woman,  I've  heard,  has  a  soul— 

She  may— though  the  doctrine  seem  new  t'ye : 
But  me  she  can  never  cajole, 
I  pay  for  no  more  than  her  beauty. 
What  passion  can  vex  me,  or  tempt  me?    roh!  poh! 
I  just  uke  the  world— as  it  pleases  to  go- 
La  rala,  &c.  ^ 
^lie  makes  a  sign  to  the  mutes f  who  dance  to  amuse  Urn,  iiB  it 
bids  them  stcf ;  they  then  place  themselves  in  an  attiiudt'O/rf 
spect  round  bim.  while  he  sings  the  second  stamsa.) 

I  never  to  constancy  run. 

To  put  my  heart  into  a  pother  ; 
Before  I  grow  faithful  to  one,  ' 

I  take  care  to  buy  me  another. 
What  raptures  can  vex  me,  or  tempt  me  i    Poh  I  poht 
I  just  take  the  world— 4s  it  pleases  to  go- 
La  nhf  &c. 
{Mutis  dance  as  beforcf  fsfc.) 
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J:.Qve  and  wine  are  the  8aine»  aic  they  not  ? 

I  use  thea  alike  tA.a  tittle  ; 
In  neither  I  grow  to  a  sotf 

But  I  love  and  I  tipple  a.  little. 
What  fortune  can  rc%  me,  or  tempt  me?    Pohi  poht 
I  just  take  the  worId«-f-as  it  pleases  to  go- 
La  ra  la,  &c. 
{MuUSf  ifc*  as  luforcJ) 

*  Tar.  These  aiellic  maxima  of  wisdom,  sublime  Azam, 

*  Atom.  To  he  swrc  they  are  !-*^Well,  kt  me  see,  first,  what  skYet 
you  can  recommend  fioor  my  grounds.       ^ 

.   *  Tar,  We  haffe  tkcm.  of  all  descriptions*    What  do  yon  pvtxcu- 
iaily  look  for  ? 

.    *  Azam^  I  want  &r  my  garden  two  stout-bodied  fellows^  who 
can  ^  and  plant. 

*  Tar.  My  two  new  slaves  are  the  very  persona.  Bring  in  the 
Christians  who  came  fan  :  I  cannot  warrant  them  from  experience  i 
>ut  appearances  arc  in  their  favour. 

•  At7»Taruda**  tint  enter  Cor iztOH  as  a  solJieTf  and  0*Phelik 
to  a  cQoPs  dreu^  loith  a  soldior*^  coai  over  it. 
*-  Tar,  Hold  up  your   head,  sirrah  (/o    Cotillon),     This  is  the 
l!randsom,c8t  slave  in  th'e  whole  fair:  look  at  his  legs;  he'fl  march  yoo 
'  twenty  leagues  in  a  day. 

*•  jhuxm.  Yes,  and  run  away  forty. 
*•  (AziiM  examines  Cotillon  nicefy.  CoxitLON  siows  sl^ns  of  disdcdn, 
AzAM  approves  of  him.) 

*  J%am.  (turns  to  (^Pheiim.J  But  that  fellow  h  how  be  puffis  and 
blows ! 

«  Tan  Thick  breathed  a  little — mere  accident. 

*  Ar.am,  I  am  afraid  he  is  givea  to  the  girls,  and  then  heftt  play 
the  devil  in  my  hatam.     What's  hrs  capacity  I 

*■  Tar,  What  it  is  in  the  brain,  I  don't  knowj  what  it  is  in  the 
waist,  you  see. 

<  A%am.  By  the  ruddiness  of  the.  skiu^  the  roundness  of  the 
paunch,  and>a  pimple  or  two  on  the  nose,  he  looks  as  if  he  were  a 
judge  of  eating  and  drinking.  Fliaugh  f  by  Mahomet >  he  smells  of 
the  kitchen.     How  say  you,  can  you  be  useful  there  ? 

*  O^PbeL  Ob,  thcmost  useful  creature  there  in  tlie  world.  I  clear 
off  every  thing  a»  I  go  :  you  may  make  me  your  cook,  or.  your  scul- 
lion, or  your  kitchen  maid,  just  as  you  please.  I  have  the  prettiest 
nose»  palate,  and  stomach,  in  Christendom. 

•     '  *  A%am,  And  what's  that  fellow  good  for  ?    (Cotillok  makes 
sipis^to  O'Phelim,  as  directing  his  refiy), 

*  0*PheL  He  is  a  great scholar-^only  he  never  speaks:  very  do- 
^uent-*but  'tis  with  his  heels. 

<  ^siiim.  What  the  devil  iahia  calling? 

*  O'PheL  He  is  a  dancing-master,  begot^  born  and  bred  in  a  hop* 
step-and-jump  ;  from  some  aukward  step&that  he  made,  he  thousnt 
it  best  to  hop  iuto.  a  soldier's  eoat,  and  to  leave  the  profession  otfegs 
for  that  of  arms, 

*  Seid,  These. are  the  best  recomnendatiohs  in  his  favour,  sublime 
Azam,  for  labour :  he  has  but  one  defect-^we  believe  he  is  dumb. 

<  Azam,  Well^  that's  in  his  favour  too^  it's  the  more  certain  he'll 
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never  «ay  a  word  to  offend  me.  H«ic  ye^  Chrisdaa !  o«r  custom  k  ' 
this  country  is  to  hang  dunib  people ;  but»  as  I  come  out  to-day  for 
sny  pleasure*  instead  of  hanging  him  by  the  nadct  I'll  only  h&fig 
you  both  together  by  the  kg.  As  you  probably  understand  <iae 
another^  he  may  serve  me  as  well  as  a  speaking  aaaa.  Here^  bring 
my  royal  girts— fasten  them,,  slaves*  while  I  go  to  see  the  other 
tents,      p.  13. 

Mr.  Hoare,  after  acknowledging  his  obligations  for  ofie  characteTf 
says,  *  the  learned  reader  will  easily  oerccive' that  this  is  not  the  only 
debt  of  the  opera  which  I  lay  before  him,'  We  really  know  tu> 
learned  work  from  which  he  has  borrowed* 

NOVELS. 

Akt.  j^i.-^BeUnJa.    By  Maria  Ed^ewortL    ^  Folr.  i2mo.   l$t.  6J. 
'   Boards.     Johnson.     1801. 

*  Every  author  has  a  right  to  give  what  appellation 'he  may  think 
proper  to  his  worics.  The  pubuc  have  also  a  right  to  accept  dr 
refuse  the  classification  that  is  presented. 

*  The  following  work  is  offered 'to  the  public  ^s  a  moral  tale— 
the  author  not  wishing  to  acknowledge  a  noveL  Were  all  no vds 
like  those  of  madame  de  Crousaz,  Mrs.  Inchhald,  miss  Bumey,  or  • 
Ut,  Moorcy  she  would  adopt  the  name  of  novel  with  delight :  But 
so  much  folly,  error,  and  vice  are  disseminated  in  books  classed  under 
this  denomination,  that  it  is  hoped  the  wish  to  assume  another  title  will 
be  attributed  to  feelings  that  are  laudablci  and  not  fastidious.'    p.v. 

Such  is  miss  £d?eworth's  apology  for  appropriating  a  sew  title 
to  this  species  of  writing:  yet  we>  cannot  consider  the  ap^*. 
logy  a  good  one.  Is  it  at  all  necessary  to  discard  the  title  of 
novel  from  its  own  rank  and  place,  because  many  bad  novels  are  in 
existence  ?  or  would  it  not  be  deemed  silly  in  I>r.  Moore  and  Mr. 
Coxe  to  have  rejected  the  appellation  of  travels  for  their  publica- 
tlonsp  l>ecause  sir  John  Mandeville's  travels  were  filled  with  ties  axid 
extravagances  ? 

Miss  £dge worth  has  made  honourable  mention  of  a  DeCrousax,  an 
Inchbaldy  a  Bumey,  and  a  Moore.  Many  other  persons  might  have 
been  added  to  this  list,  in  whom  virtue  and  talents  are  eminently  con- 
spicuous. There  are  a  far  greater  number^  we  are  sensible^  and  we 
have  often  lamented  it,  of  \%'hose  productions  nothing  can  possibly  be 
said  in  commendation.  But  what  has  tliis  to  do  wiUi  other  authors? 
Their  books  are  to  be  judged  by  their  own  merits,  not  by  the  merits 
of  either  of  these  different  classes.  Let  a  novelist  publish  his  work 
under  the  title  that  best  befits  it ;  and  the  public  will  determine 
where  is  its  proper  classification.  That  much  error  and  folly  have 
been  disseminated  in  novels,  is  an  indisputable  truth ;  but/ we  doubt 
if  it  will  appear  so  clearly  diat  vice  lias  been  equally  disseminated,  at  ' 
least  intentionally.  Folly  and  error  are  frequently  arbitrary  terms. 
.  We  call  that  error  which  dissents  from  principles  received  by  our- 
selves as  true;  zndfolly  is  an  appellation  often  bestowed  on  such  conduct 
as  agrees  not  with  the  particular  notions  we  have  formed  of  wisdom,  ^ 
The  precise  limits  of  virtue  and  vice  -are,  on  the  contrary,  fixed  and ' 
unalterable  J -and  a  writer  must  have  no  ordinary  share  of  imprudence 
who   should   attempt,  unmasked,  to  confound   theui^  distinctions* 
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Novdtsts  in  genei:^  we  muBt  acquit  of  this  charge ;  and  wheit  any  of 
them  are  hardy  enough  to  lay  themselves  open  to  it^  they  must 
cxpecty  in  a  country  whose  religion  is*  an  exemplar  of  every  thing 
prai8e*worthy»  to  meet  with  just  and,  we  may  venture  to  say,  generu 
contempt.  But  evil  intention  we  should,  he  sorry  to  amx  to  the 
most  imperfect  novel-writers.  We  have  no.  doubt  that  they  intro- 
duce defective  characters,  to  render  them  as  contemptible  as  they 
Jinow  how  ;  and  they  do  not  iinally  make  them  happy,  till  they  have 
made  them  as  penitent  as  they  are  abU.  Has  not  the  author  of  Be- 
linda done  the  same  f  We  have  not  frequentlv  met  with  a  personage 
in  whom  a  portion  of  vice,  far  from  inconsiderable,  is  compounded 
with  a  greater  quantity  of  folly  than  in  miss  Edgeworth's  most  pro- 
minent character — the  fashionable  lady  Delacour. 

The  heroine  of  rtese  volumes,  miss  Belinda  Portman,  is  a  young 
lady  of  an  admirable  understanding,  and  the  best  regulated  frame  of 
mind.  Her  simple  history  might  have  been  comprised  in  almost  one 
hundred  pages;  and  therefore  we  have,  and  we  think  with  reason, 
denominated  lady  Delacour  the  most  prominent  character  in  the 
work.  Belinda  is  sent  so  her  ladyship  by  her  match-mstking  aunt, 
Mrs.  Stanhope:  she  goes  from  her  on  a  visit  to  lady  Anne  Percival; 
.  returns  to  lady  Delacour  after  captivating  the  heart  of  a  Mr.  Vincent ; 
and  is  in  the  end  married  to  Clarence  Hervey,  a  gentleman  of  ten 
thousand  a  year.  Lady  Delacour  is  introduced  to  us  in  the  third 
■  page,  and  laay  Delacour  concludes  the  history.  She  is  not  long  to« 
gether  out  of  the  reader's  sight  in  any  part  of  the  performance  5  but 
The  first  volume  is  wholly  dedicated  to  her  and  her  baut'4on  con- 
versation: in  fact,  she  is  the  primary  planet,  and  Belinda  but  a 
satellite. 

Amongst  the  variety  of  tribes  who  inhabit  this  metropolis,  it  is 
not  wonderful  to  find  a  variety  of  dialects  in  use.  There  is  the  St. 
Giles's  dialect,  and  the  St.  James's  dialect,  the  dialect  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  the  dialect  of  Shadwell-dock — each  of  which  is  but 
imperfectly  understood  by  persons  of  a  different  classification,  and 
all  of  which  are  removed,  at  nearly  the  same  distance,  from  the 
standard  language  of  the  learned,  and  what  vte  call  the  well-bred,  part 
of  the  nation.  When  miss  Ed^eworth  wrote  her  fi-^t  volumes  of 
moral  tales,  she  wrote  them  in  tfis  language  of  approved  standard, 
and  people  of  taste  and  learning  were  pleased  with  them.  In  Be- 
linda she  has  adopted  the  dialect  of  the  ton  ;  and  to  those  who  un- 
derstand, or  affect  to  like  it,  we  shall  leave  its  panegyric.  In  our 
eyes  it  appears  flimsy  and  impertinent,  able  by  no  means  to  bear 
that  weight  of  thought  which  the  world  knows  miss.Edgeworth  to 
possess }  flying  from  one  subject  to  another  without  concluding  any; 
fit  only  to  describe  a  pig  and'  turkey  race,  or  to  display  Clarence 
Hervey 's  folly,  when  dressed  out  in  the  guise  of  the  countess  de 
Pomenars.  In  a  word,  we  are  sorry  to  see  miss  Edgeworth  wasting 
80  much  of  her  valuable  time,  as  she  must  have  done,  in  the  company 
of  those  from  whom  she  learned  it. 

The  moral  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  this  tale  is  a  very  useful 
one — that  there  is  little  happiness  to  be  expected  from  wedlock, 
without  prudence  before  marriage  in  the  choice  of  the  object;  and 
firmness  of  mind  afterwards,  to  fulfil  with  energy  and  tenderness 
the  various  duties  arising  out  of  that  atatc.    Lady  Delacour^s  want 
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of  the  latter  of  these  requiaiteB,  and  miss  Portnuui^s  possessioii  of  the 
fonner^  bring  them  forward  as  examples  of  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine. An  author  cannot  possibly  do  more  serrice  to  society  than 
by  using  every  occasion,  and  trying  every  method,  to  bring  this 
theory  into  practice,  and  to  check  that  romantic  folly  ol  jirtt  love 
which  daily  turns  the  brain  of  some  youn?  novel-reader.  But  the 
matter  should  be  handled  with  discretion,  miss  Edgeworth  is  sen- 
sible that  *  the  means  wliich  are  taken  to  produce  certain  effects  upon 
the  mind  may  have  a  tendency  directly  opposite  to  what  is  expect- 
ed.' Why  then  does  she  overstrain  the  string,  and  propose  a  stoic 
as  a  pattern  \  for  Behnda  is  as  much  a  stoic  as  Zeno.  She  can  love 
nvitbout  passion^  and  transfers  her  affections  from  Mr.  Hervey  to  Mr. 
Vincent,  and  from  Mr.  Vincent  back  again  to  Mr.  Hervey,  with  as 
much  sangfroid  as  she  would  unhang  her  cloak  from  one  peg  and 
hang  it  upon  another.  All  the  world  have  agreed  that  love  is  a  passion ; 
and,  when  acting  <^n  a  proper  object,  love  with  enthusiasm  is  the 
will  of  God  and  nature.  With  love  as  her  stimulus,  the  tender  fe- 
male flies  into  the-Wrms  of  her  husband  as  pure  as  the  sun-beams : 
divest  her  of  this  enthusiasm,  and  bid  her  look  on  marriage  with  the 
eye  of  reason  only,  and  she  will  see  sexual  intercourse  as  its  immediate 
consequence.  Will  this,  or  will  it  not,  decrease  her  delicacy? 

Upon  the  whole,  miss  Edgeworth's  literary  fame  is  not  benefited 
by  the  appearance  of  Belinda.  Novel-writing  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
be  her /or/ ;  for  after  all  that  she  can  say  or  wish  to  the  contrary, 
the  world  will  call  Belinda  a  very  novel,  and  will  rank  it  with  the 
productions  of  many  a  writer  whose  name  does  not  appear  in  her 
advertisement. 

A&T.  42. — Sl  MargareCs  Cave;  or  the  Nuvkt  Siory*  An  ancient 
Legend*  By  Elizaietb  Helme.  4  A'o/x.  izmo*  iL  u.  Boards* 
Earle  <mi/ Hemet.     i8oi. 

The  young  baron  Fitzwalter  marries  Blanch  Stanley  against  hi* 
father's  consent ;  and  so  privately ;  that  the  old  lord  supposes  them 
as  living  together  without  the  ceremony  having  been  pertormed. 

Blanch  dies  in  child-bed  of  a  daughter  ;  and  some  time  after  her 
death  young  Fitzwalter  is  prevailed  on  to  marry  Edith  Montford, 
whom  his  father  had  designed  for  his  wife  from  the  beginning.  She 
also  has  a  daughter  by  Fitzwalter,  to  whom  the  name  of  Isabel  ih 
given,  as  was  that  of  Margaret  to  his  daughter,  by  Blanch  Stanley* 
These  two  children  are  htought  up  together  till  the  latter  is  in  her 
ninth'ycar  and  the  former  in  her  sixth,  when  Fitzwalter  pays  the  son 
lemn  debt  of  nature.  Edith,  who  believes  Margaret  to  be  illegiti- 
mate, treats  her  as  such,  as  does  her  second  husband  lord  de  Laun- 
cy ;  but  by  the  unwearied  endeavours  of  father  Austin,  her  nurse 
Alice,  and  a  youth  named  Leopold,  she  is  established  in  her  rights, 
and  gets  the  estate  of  Fitzwalter.  If  the  author  were  asked  why^ 
during  the  seven  years  that  the  baron  and  Edith  were  married»  he  did 
not  prove  to  her  the  legitimacy  of  Margaret  which  he  was  continually 
denying,  she  would  be  puzzled  for  an  answer;  except  it  were  that  then 
her  tale  would  have  b^en  ended*  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the 
story  is  artfully,  and  in  many  places  very  affectingly,  told,  and  will 

frocure  Mrs.  Helme  considerable  credit  among  the  readers  of  novels. 
Vigr  Austin  proves  in  the  end  to  be  count  Hoffman  in  a  state  of  pe« 
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ttanccf  and  in  the  peaMut  Leopold  »  diaooTered  fas  ion  ;<^of  coime  lie 
must  many  Mai^^et^  or  all  had  not  ended  to  a  wedding.  His 
cousin  Ferdinand^  too>  becomes  the  littiigand  of  IsabeL 

Art.  43. — Dorothea;  cry  a  Ray  of  the  ne^  Light.  3  Folt.  izmff* 
I  ox.  6d.  setved,  Robinsons.  1801. 
To  consider  as  an  innovation  every  attempt  to  alter  old  systems 
would  be  madness  and  superstition  in  the  highest  degree.  Witnout'a 
spirit  of  investigation,  although  it  may  be  sometimes  wrongly  exer- 
cxsedy  long^stablishcd  dogmas  would  continue .  to  be  believed,  and 
long-established  customs  continue  to  be  practised,  in  spite  of  the 
numberless  absurdities  in  which  they  are  enveloped.  Modern  philo- 
sophy has  unquestionably  done  much  to  enlighten  the  understanding 
and  to  correct  the  ideas  of  mankind  :  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  many 
of  its  pretended  professors  have  carried  certain  wild  maxims  to  an 
extravagant  length.  To  take  the  needle  and  the  roUine-pin  out  of 
the  female  hand,  and  to  fill  it  with  the  fasces  and  the  halbert,  would 
be  ridiculous,  unless  they  and  the  men  changed  vocations  j  for  some- 
body must  mend  stockings,  and  somebody  must  make  pie-crust.  The 
rights  of  woman,  therefore,  have  been  deservedly  laughed  at.  Our 
author  adds  his  mite  to  the  ridicule,  and  in  some  places  not  unsuc- 
cessfully. 

Art.  44. — The  Little  Mot^aineers  of  Awoergne-y  on  the  jidventures 
of  James  and  Georgette.      ^Altered  from  the  French^  and  adapted  to  tbt 
Perusal  of  Touth.     i2mo.    41*  6d*    sefved.      Vernor  and  Hood. 
.1801. 

This  novel  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  the  perusal  of  youth ;  but  we 
see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  perused  by  such  fuU-grown  iahei 
as  are  fond  of  novel-reading ;  for  it  contains  as  much  sense,  and  a 
great  deal  more  nature,  than  is  to  be  found  in  two-thirds  of  the  books 
written  for  their  own  use  and  entertainment. 

•     MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 

Art.  45»— '^jyts^ib'.  ji  Sketch^  the  Character^  and  an  Acewnt  ef  the 
last  Illnesft  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Co^aifpary  A*M.  He.  who  fimshed 
his  Counse  with  Joy ^  20th  March,  1770.  Written  by  bis  Brtaherf 
the  late  WUBam  Covfer,  Esq.  of  the.  Inner  Tem/de.  Faiihfully  tran^ 
scribed  from  his  or^nal  Maniucrlft  by  John  Newton*  8v0.  !/• 
^Williams*     x8otf. 

Mr.  John  Cowpcr  was  a  respectable  worthy  clergyman,  fellow  of  a 
college,  but  not  endued  with  the  rapturous  fepirit  of  methodism  ;  of 
course,  when  he  visited  his  family,  he  was  not  permitted  to  officiate 
in  family  prayer.  In  September  1769,  being  in  this  ungracious  state, 
he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  from  which  he  recovered  a  lit- 
tle, but  had  a  relapse  on  the  i6th  of  February  1770.  His  brother, 
visited  him  and  prayed  by  him,  but  seeminglv  with  little  effect ;  till 
on  Sunday  the  loth  of  >larch  he  was  blessea,^ according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  methodists,  with  a  sudden. conversion.  As  he  died 
about  ten  days  afterwards,  we  have  no  opportunity  of  judging  what 
effect  this  wouW  have  had  upon  his  life  and  manners ;  but  when  we 
.recollect  the  nnliappy  state  of  his  brother  for  many  years,  we  are  not 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  conversion  would  have  Been  beneficial 
cither  to  the  deceased  or  the  public.  Digitized  by  Google 
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A  HT.  46. — jIn  atiibentic  Narraivoe  (^  the  ProeetSngs  of  iu  3fiffu/^*s 
Squalen  under  the  Command  of  Rear~jidmrai  Sir  ^.  SaumareXf 
Bart,  K.  B»  from  the  Period  of  its  eaiUngfrom  Plymouth  to  the  Cou" 
elusion  of  the  Action  'Utlth  the  combined  Pleets^     By  an  Officer  of  ths 

.     Squadron*     Svo,  u.     Egerton.     1801. 

.  The  tr^Bsactions  recorded  in  tkis  pamphlet  are  highly  honourable 
to  the  British  navy ;  and  the  bravery,  discipJsoe,  and  ardor  of  oof 
sailors  were  never  more  conspicuous  than  in  their  victory  over  aft 
enemy  so  vastly  superior  to  them  in  every  thing  but  cdUrage  and 
skill.  Th^  Narrative  is  well  written  ;  and  should  be  added»  by  all 
those  who  are  fond  of  naval  exploits^  to  the  transactions  which  h^ve 
immortalised  the  names  of  HowCf  Jervis^  Nelson,  Graves,  and 
Duncan* 

Art.  ^*] .'^Impostttre  exposed^  in  a  fem  hrief  Remarks  on  thelrreB* 
gkmenes4i  ProfamnetSy  IndeluQcy%  rimlencey  and  Fnl^arity  (fceriaim 
per  torn  who  style  themtelves  Jlnd-Jfacohin  Remeweru  By  jfosiak 
Hardy  Esq.    ,8«ff«  6d<'   Hurst* 

The  liberties  takca  by  the  Anti-JacobiB  Reviewers  justly  vindicate 
the  change  which  it  is  su^eated  in  this  pamphlet  showd  be  made  in 
their  title.  The  author  wishes  them  to  xtject  only  two  sylkbles,  asiti^ 
and  asserts  that  they  will  then  present  themselves  to  the  public  in  their 
real>  character—  of  Jacobins.  Hf  asaerts^moreover^that  the  Review  is  re* 
plele  with  dander  and  licentiousitess ;  that  it  makes  ptofiessiona  merely 
^f  defending  the  ckurcbt  whilst  it  takea  a  pkasore  in  pouring  out 
vao%t  rancocous  abuse  upon  ecdcsiastiGal  d^nitaries,  that  no  one 
'  who  has  a  wife,  sister,  or  daughter  in  his  hunily  would  suffer  the 
Aati-Jacobin  Review  for  August,  iSoi,  to  lot  five,  minutes  upon 
Us  table  /  thatMt  has  been  indk^nantly  eiqpeUed  without  a  dissentient 
voic<  firomone  of  the  priocipM  ofices  under  govenunent ;'  that,  in 
short,  '  a  summary  definition  might  be  given  ofthc  principles  oi  these 
Reviewers,  by  saying  their  patriotism  consists  in  abusing  Bonaparte ; 
their  churchmanship  in  reviling  the  methodises;  their  r^igion  in 
condemning  infidels ;  and  their  consistency  in  always  ^peaking  hiehly 
of  themselves.'    These  charges  we  leave  to  the  meditation  of  the 
accused ;  and  as  the  writer  refers  to  places  in  their  Review  which 
justify  lus  censure,  the  accusation  is  fairly  before  the  public,  which 
will  approve  or  condemn  every  Review  from  its  actions,  not  its  pro- 
fessions. •  ^ 
Art.  ^^•'^InsectO'Theology ;  or,  a  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Per- 
fections of  Godf  from  a  Consideration  of  the  Structure  and  Economy  of 
Insects.      Illustrated  with  a  Copper-Plate,     By  M,  Lesser :  with 
Notes  by  P.  Lyonet,     %vo.  6x.  Boards,     Cadell  and  Davies. 
To  wield  the  argument  which  derives  the  beings  and  perfections  of 
the  Deity  from  the  particular  consideration  of  any  of  nis  works  re- 
quires a  master's  hand.   We  have  seen,  not  without  a  secret  horror, 
the  most  exaggerated  commendations  of  Divine  goodness  for  arrange- 
ments never  made^  and  which,  had  they  existed,  would  have  en- 
tailed the  greatest  evils  on  mankind.     Even  the  present  author,  who 
is  full  of  superstition  and  credulity,  adduces,  as  marks  of  a  benevo- 
lent Providence,  appearances  which  were  only  ideal.     Any  attexnpt 
of  this  Kind,  should  never  proceed  beyond  the  most  general  views  1  for 
in  going  farther  we  only  scan  the  perfections  of  the  Deity  by  our  own 
limited  and  ^imperfect  vision.    We  have  reason  to  believe  that  every 
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thing  has  been  formed  for  the  best  purposes,  because  if  ii.  In  explaining 
the  nnal  causes^  we  engage  in  inextricable  labyrinths*  without  a  due* 
In  other  respects  this  work  is  a  very  indifferent  one.  The  facts  arc 
trifling,  and  often  mistaken  ;  the  reasoning  injudicious  and  inconclu- 
sive. Of  Lesser' we  have  no  account ;  but  the  life  of  the  minute 
and  industrious  Lyonet  is  related  with  minuteness  and  commenda* 
tion  somewhat  too  exuberant. 

Art.  49. — A  Review  of  the  Principles  on  which  the  Clergy  are  ex' 
eluded  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons;  with  a  few  cursory  Ob' 
servations  on  Residence :  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  %vo>  is.  6d. 
Reynolds.     1801. 

This  is  a  calm  and  temperate  discussion  of  the  question  on  the 
eligibility  of  a, clergyman  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  as 
such  we  recommend  it  to  the  very  serious  perusal  of  every  member 
of  the  legislature  who  in  an  unguarded  moment  gave  his  assent  to  a 
bill  founded  on  no  maxim  of  ancient  law,  and  ptoducinj^  apparently 
an  unnecessary  innovation  on  the  constitutional  mode  of  representa- 
tioo.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  legislative  body  has  the  power 
to  exclude;  and  iu  the  same  manner  that  the  lawyers  were  formerly, 
and  the  clergy  and  every  person  not  having  three  hundred  a-year  are 
BOW  prevented  from  a  seat  in  the  house  of  qommons,  a  decree 
might  be  passed,  that  jio  person  in  the  army  or  navy,  no  person  fol- 
lowing the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  merchant,  or  shop-keeper,  should 
be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  parliament.  '  But  when  a  bill  of  exdusioa  is 
brought  in,  a  natural  curiosity  is  exbit^d  to  know  the  g^unds  of  the 
proposed  exclusion  ;  and  when  we  find,  after  an  inquiry  on  this  qoes- 
tion,  that  a  gentleman  in  orders  was  not  only  declared  to  be  eligible, 
but  did  actually  sit  for  a  considerable  time  in  parliament,  without  the 
'  ledst  particle  of  objection  from  any  member  of  the  house,  and  that 
the  new  bill  ^rose  m>m  the  circumstance  of  a  gentleman  being  elect* 
ed,  who  on  other  accounts  was  obnoxious  to  some  leading  members, 
we  cannot  but  wish  that  the  advocates  for  this  new  exclusion  would 
^  as  calmly  investigate  the  question  as  the  author  of  the  work  before 
us  has  done,  and  afford  us  something,  if  it  were  only  the  shadow  of  a 
reason,  for  this  new  mode  of  conduct*  The  author  states  correctly 
the  efforts  made  in  the  senate  and  the  university  of  .Cambridge  to  pe- 
tition parliament  against  the  bill,  and  which  were  overthrown  by  the 
act  of  a  single  individual,  who,  according  to  the  constitutioil  of  that 
body,  has  the  privilege  of  putting  a  veto  upon  every  question  pro- 
posed to  the  senate ;  but  we  are  surprised  th^t  the  members  of  the 
university  did  not,  in  their  private  capacity,  petition  against  the 
measure,  and  disregard  the  veto  of  an  individual  gentleman,  who 
would  have  been  better  engaged  in  following  their  directions  than 
in  imposing  an  imperious  silence  on  their  proceedings. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Wr  have  received  the  leltcr  of  Leunck/us,  but  cannot  inform  Mm  M  to  the 
progress  of  Jani's  edition  of  Horace.  Of  Wiclatnd's  we  could  have  givca  bim  a 
mpre  accurate  account. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  also  a  letter  from  Dr.  M^mtvrei^  the  contents  of  which 
strikingly  resemble  wbat^e  has  already  written  on  the  subject.  Had  it  reached  us 
before  the  foregoing  strictures  were  committed  tp  the  press,  some  particulars  in  it 
¥ould  have  been  noticed  and  replied  to;  bat  after  so  long  a  war ,of  words,  on  a 
matter  of  so  lilllc  interest,  the  doctor  will  pardon  us  if  we  decline  continuing  the  * 
coutrovejsy— at  least,  uziless  called  upos'fts  Reviewers  of  a  formal  publication. 
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Art.  1,"^ Historical  and  Poltiical  Memmrs  (f  th^  Reign  rf 
Lewis  XV L  from  bis  Marriage  to  his  Death  :  founded  on  a 
Variety  of  aiOhentic  Documents  ^  furmshed  to  the  Author^  hefimt 
the  Revolution,  by  many  eminent  Statesmen  and  Afmisters;  and 
on  the  secret  Papers  discovered^  after  the  loth  of  August  I'j^Zf 
in  the  Closets  of  the  King  of  Versailles  and  the  TuUeries.  By 
John  Lews  Soulavie,  the  elder,  i^c.  Translated  from  the 
French,  Accompanied  vnth  epcplanatory  Tables,  and  One  Hundred 
and  Thirteen  Portraits,  6  Vols*  ivo.  2/.  8/.  Boards.  RobiQ- 
soiis.     iBo2. 

If  there  be  disadvantages  attendant  upon  writing  a  history 
of  our  own  times,  and  the  author  find  it  difficult  to  'eitricate 
himself  from  those  prejudices  and  partialities  in  which  the  world 
around  him  is  involved,  there  are,  also  advantages  which  pos* 
terity  can  never  possess.    Many  of  the  fleeting  facts  of  the  day, 
which  develop  in  their  truest  light  the  characters  of  the  most 
prominent  personages  meant  to  be  described,  if  not  seised  at 
the  monxent  of  their  appearance,  will  never  be  seised  at  all ; 
and  the  future  historiait  must  be  conten't  to  patch  up  an  im- 
perfect  likeness  from  the  broken  and  unconnected  scraps  of 
materials  that  may  accidentally  fall  into  his  hands.    If  he  do 
not  present  his  contemporaries  with  a  caricature,  he  will  often 
present  them  with  a  portraiture  which  possesses  no  resemblance 
whatever— a  vapid  and  inanimate  corpse,  devoid  of  interest^  ^ 
energy,  or  appropriation.    The  best  historians  of  Greece  and 
Rome  are  unquestionably  those  of  their  own  times.   Herodotus, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Livy,  are  all  of  th$m  highly  valuable 
compilers;  their  materials  are  ample, ^and  for  the  most  part 
well  digested ;  and  they  hzvt  been  industrious  in  the  coQection 
of  historical  evidence :  but  they  possess  not  the  authority  of 
Xenophon  or  Caesar,  nor  are  they  perused  with  an  equal  de-r 
gree  of  impression.     The  virtue  of  impartiality  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult of  acguirement  as  it  is  often  conceived  to  be  \  and  it  iS| 
perhaps,  onq  of  the  prejudices  of  the  present  day  to  contem* 
plate  it  in  such  a  view.     If,  in  the  courts  of  law,  mankind  may 
Crit.Rev.  Vol.34.  March,  1802.  Digitized  §  Google 
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be  thought  competent  to  become  judges  of  the  actions  of  their 
countrymen,  and  capable  of  divesting  themselves  of  partialities 
in  the  exercise  of  their  decisions,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  an 
historiah  may,  in  like  manner,  in  the  retirement  of  his  library, 
abstract  himself  from  every  personal  influence,  and  weigh  the 
mass  of  evidence  before  him  in  an  impartial  balance.  The  his- 
^torian,  indeedi  who  is  inspired  with  the  real  dignity  of  his 
subject,  writes  less  to  his  contemporaries  than  to  posterity;  and 
cannot  but  be  sensible  that  the  immortality  after  which  he  is  so 
laudably  panting,  must  principally  accrue  from  a  sound  and 
solid  judgement,  carefully  chastised  from  every  bias  and  obli- 
quity, and  transmitting  me  light  of  truth  alone  upon  the  pure 
mirror  of  his  page. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  observations  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  voluminous  publication  before  us,  by  an  author  who 
has  heretofore  furnished  us  with  nine  interesting  volumes  of 
French  historv,  under  the  tide  of  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Riche- 
lieu $  and  is  already  engaged  in  a  Historv  of  the  Revolution, 
-which  will  extend  to  the  termination  of  tne  eighteenth  century. 
We  mean  not,  however,  to  anticipate  the  favour  of  the  reader 
by  applying  these  remarks  eithpr  to  the  present  or  any  of  the 
collateral  Memoirs  of  M.  Soulavie,  in  this  commencement  of 
our  strictures.  We  have  merely  offered  them  with  a  view  of 
removing  general  prejudices  against  contemporary  histories,  and 
shall  now  enable  him  to  determine  for  himself,  by  a  candid 
analysis  of  the  work  before  us,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the 
documents  to  which  the  author  has  bad  recourse. 

,  «  It  may  be  considered,*  (observes  he),  <  in  the  first  place,  as  a 
continuation  of  my  labours  on  the  history  of  the  decUne  of  the 
French  monarchy,  published  in  nine  volumes,  under  the  tide  of 
Memoirs  of  Marshal  Richelieu,  which  commence  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XV.,  and  end  at  the  accessioa  of  Lewis  XVL 
to  the  throne.  These  Memoirs,  and  those  I  am  now  publishing, 
arc  the  result  of  indefatigable  researches,  ever  since  the  year  1778. 
The  most  distmguished  personages  of  ancient  France  have  supplied 
me  with  the  anecdotes  and  other  curious  materials,  that  have  gone 
through  two  editions  in  the  first  of  the  works.  I  have  frequented 
persons  respectable  for  their  talents  and  veracity,  who  were  brought 
up  in  the  court  of  Lewis  XIV,;  such  as  marshal  Richelieu,  cardinal 
Luynes,  some  ancient  maeistrates  and  ministers,  confidential  secre- 
taries, subaltern  agents  of  government,  valets-de^hambres  to  the 
king,  ancient  favourites,  and  ladies  of  the  court.  Al}  of  them  were 
still  able  to  give  clear  and  particular  accounts  of  the  events  and  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  Richelieu.  I  have  preserved  from  ^ 
the  flamcs,of  the  revolution  the  most  curious  monuments  of  our  mo* 
dcm  history,  by  publishing,  before  the  epoch  of  our  misfortunes,  the 
complete  works  of  the  duke  of  St.  Simon,  memoirs  of  Duclos,  Mas- 
•illon,  Maurepas,  d'Aiguillbn,  and  others  connected  with  the  history 
of  Lewis  XV* 
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•  During  the  rci^  of  the  unfortunate  Lewis  XVL,  I  did  not 
discontinue  my  visits  amongst  people  of  the  first  distinction  in  the 
monarchy.  Aboye  all,  I  collected  the  monuments  of  the  arts.  Mv 
cabinet  contains  all  the  historical  engravings  of  that  period,  and  all 
that  I  could  possibly  find  relating  to  anterior  transactions. 

'The  execution  of  this  project  has  formed  a  collectioa  of  prints* 
composed  of  an  hundred  and  fixty-two  volumes  in  folio,  on  the  his* 
tory  of  our  nation,  from  the  time  of  Pharamond  to  that  of  Bona- 
parte ;  a  monument  truly  national,  since  it  is  an  history  of  France 
vvritten  by  the  imagination  of  our  artists,  as  well  as  the  history  of 
modem  £urope,  with  which  France  has  ever  been  connected.- 

<  To  this  assemblage  I  have  added  another  no  less  important,  that 
of  printed  works,  on  the  reign  of  Lewis  XVL,  and  on  the  revolu- 
tion, which  are  also  in  my  cabinet.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that 
they  copsist  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  different  publications, 
written  by  the  leaders  of  factions,  or  by  their  disciples  and  ad- 
herents. So  that  in  writing  the  history  of  the  revolution,  we  are 
embarrassed  in  the  choice  of  materials.  We  are  obliged  to  confine 
Ourselves  to  select  the  writings  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  of 
each  party,  as  they  contain  the  quintessence  of  the  anarchy  of  the 
moment  we  have  to  delineate^  and  also  the  spirit  of  opposition 
which  moved  the  rulers  whose  contests  we  must  describe/  Vol.  i. 
r.  xliL 


<  The  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Lewis  XVL»  which  I  am  pub- 
lishing, have,  therefore,'  been  composed  from  a  valuable  source,  the 
papers  of  the  king  himself ;  from  depositories  to  which  the  queen  or 
flsjnisters  never  had  the  least,  access :  and  I  have  availed  myself  of  all 
the  information  that  could  be  obtained  from  prints  and  books  ;  and 
from  the  most  distinguished  and  best-informed  persons  of  that  rei^, 
whose  situations  were  most  favourable  fof  observation,  and  with 
whom  I  have  had  frequent  conversations  since  1778.  The  work  will 
betides  have  the  merit  of  being  exposed  to  all  the  censures  of  my 
contemporaries,  and  to  the  contradiction  of  the  opposite  parties  I 
provoke.  This  contradiction  will  bring  on  explanations  and  detec- 
tions, important  to  the  history  of  our  times  and  country, 

<  The  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Richelieu  commence  wi^h  the  i8th 
century,  and  end  at  thj?  death  of  Lewis  XV. 

«  Those  of  the  Reign  of  Lewis  XVL  begin  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  in  I77i»  and  finish  at  his  death, 

«  1^  History  of  the  Revolution,  now  in  th^  press,  begins  with 
the  first  assembly  of  the  notables,  and  ends  \vith  the  18th  century. 
This  is  the  completion  of  the  task  I  proposed  to  myself  in  1778.' 
Vol.  i.  p.  Ixxi. 

The  first  chapter  U  merely  introductory  5  and  as  the  Memoirs 
before  u&ure  a  direct  continuation  of  those  devoted  to  the  mi- 
nistry of  marshal  Richelieu,  much  of  it  might  have  been  spared 
vi^out  toy  loss  to  the  integrity  of  the  general  design.  It  gives 
m  sketch  pf  the  intrigues  between  Austria  jmd  France  to  obtain 
a  sttpreHLacy  of  control  amidst  tlie  difieient  states  of  Europe 
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and  the  means  by  which  Spain,  the  perpetual  tool  of  these 
rival  courts,  was  sometimes  the  adjunct  of  the  one  and  some- 
tioies  of  the  other,  according  to  the  superior  degree  of  pollqr 
which  was  evinced  by  the  respective  ministers  for  the  time 
being.      Henry  III.    opposed    the    unbounded    ambition    of 
Austria  with  ail  his  might.     The  emperor  Philip  IL  had  con- 
xeived  the  enormous  design  of  subjugating  both  England  and 
France,  as  well  as  Spain,  and  of  composing  for  all  Europe  one 
grand  Christian  monarchy.    For  this  purpose,  he  created  what 
•was  denominated  an  armed  league,  and  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  it.     In  the  midst  of  this  contention  Henry  III.  was  suddenly 
assassinated  by  a  monk,  sent  from  the  bosom  of  the  league^j 
and  his  successor  Henry  IV.  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  a  vil- 
lain of  the  same  conspiracy,  in  conjunction  with  his  own  wifp 
the  celebrated  Mary  de'  Medici,  of  Austrian  descent, — having 
previously  escaped  not  less  than  three  times  from  similar  at- 
tempts.   The  Austrian  party  now  appeared  to  have  obtained 
an  unbounded  sway  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  more  especially 
as  the  queen»dowager  compelled  her  son  Lewis  XIIL  to  marry 
an  Austrian  princess.    It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Lewis  XIIL, 
however,  to  be  possessed  of  some  of  the  most  profound  and 
able  ministers  that  have  ever  influenced  the  politics  of  Europe. 
The  original  plan  of  Henry  IV.  was  now  prosecuted  by  the  re- 
nowned Richelieu  with  the  utmost  degree  of  spirit ;  and  the  op- 
position of  Mary  of  Medici  was  at  length  silenced  by  her  ba- 
nishment from  tne  court ;  in  consequence  of  which  she  retreated 
to  Austria,  and  died  shortly  afterwards  of  pure  chagrin.    Ma* 
zarin  pursued  the  system  of  French  aggrandisement  so  success- 
fully advanced  by  Richelieu ;  the  result  of  which  was,  the  fa- 
mous thirty  years'  war,  and  the  treaty  of  Westphalia — ^which 
Rave  so  much  splendor  to  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.,  but  which, 
by  wresting  from  Austria,  Alsace  and  the   three  bishoprics, 
and  by  elevating  the  French  monarch  to  the  high  office  of  pro- 
tector of  the  liberties  of  the  Germanic  states,  direw  the  control 
of  Europe  too  largely  into  the  hands  of  the  court  of  Versailles; — 
a  danger  infinitely  increased,  when,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
afterwards,  Spain,  who  had  uniformly  of  late  been  connected  with^ 
the  house  of-  Austria,  was  induced,  through  French  intrigues, 
to  dissolve  the  old  family  compact,  and  to  receive  a  king  from 
the  line  of  the  Bourbons.     Austria  continued  to  decline  from 
this  period ;  and  the  triple  and  quadruple  alliances^  in  which 
England,  alarmed  at  die  growing  greatness  of  the  JFrench  mo- 
narchy, appeared  so  conspicuously,  were  incapable  of  aiding 
her  very  essentially.     The  regency  and  power  of  the  duke  at 
Orleans,  who  had  united  himself  with  the  confederates,  ter- 
minated with  the  majority  of  Lewis  XV.)   the  kingdom  of 
^Naples  was  wrested  from  the  emperor  in  the  south;  while 
if redtric  of  Prussia,  perceiving  his  decline  and  incapatitvof  ^f- 
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fecttial  resistance,  attacked  him  at  the  same  time  in  the  norther 
'  and  seised  possession  of  Silesia.  With  the  justly  celebrated 
Maria  Theresa,  however,  a  new  aera  arose :  she  was  fortunate 
in.the  choice  of  count  Kaunitz  for /her  minister,  who  artfully 
obumed  for  his  mistress  a  new  alliance  with  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  considerably  indemnified  her  for  the  losses  s«sn 
tained  by  her  ancestors,  by  compensations  in  Poland*  All  the 
powers  of  Europe  were  alarmed  at  the  alliance  of  the  two  first 
monarchies  on  tne  continent,  and  a  variety  of  memorials  and 
coalitions  were  the  consequence.  Lewis  was  at  this  moment 
assasanated  by.  Damien ;  but  the  blow  was  not  successful.  It 
was  truly  indeed  a^  regicide  age  \  for*  in  less  diah  three  years 
afterwards  the  Idng  of  Portugal  was  stabbed  through  the  he^rt ; 
and  very  shortly  ifter  this  event  the  dauphin  and  his  contort' 
were  both  poisoned*  In  France  and  Portugal  these  assassina-* 
tions  were  for  the  most  part  attributed  to  the  Jesuits ;  and  the 
duke^of  Qioiseul,  who  bore  them  an  inveterate  hatred,  left  no 
Step  unatteihpted  to  crush  the  existence  of  their  society :  Vol- 
taire was  his  chief  instrument ;  and  by  his  owm  exertions  as 
minister,  and  the  writings  of  that  philosophical  wit,  he  at  tength 
succeeded,  and  their  society  was  abolished  in  176a. 

The  Jesuits,  however,  could  not  be  the  only  assassins  of  the 
day  4  for  the  dauphin  was  their  grand  protector,  and  he  himself 
did  ;not  fall  till  after  the  suppression  of  their  order.  It  was  ge- 
nerally suspected,  and  probably  with  gfeat  truth,  that  3ie 
daujpMA  and  his  consort  both  became  victims  to  the  diabolical 
craft  of  the  duke  of  Choiseul  himself,  who  was  detested  by  the. 
prince,  aild  who  was  publicly  accused  of  that  crime  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  by  his  opponents  the 
duke  d' Aiguillon  and  marshal  Richelieu.  He  retained  his  post 
notwithstanding,-  and  had  art  enough  to  prevaii:'  on  the  okl 
king,  who  was  now  become  equally  decrepit  in  body  and  mind^ 
a  superstitious  reli^onist  and  a  debauchee^  to  propose  to  hi^ 
gratidsosi  the  young  dauphin,  afterwards  Lewis  XvL,  another 
connexion  with  Austria,  by  a  marriage  wiiJi  the  late  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette^  This  bold  and  decided,  but  cruel  and  un- 
prthcipled  man,  who  recoiled  at  nothing  that  gave  a  chance  of 
accomplishing  liis  ptrrpo^^,  was  at  length,  however,  completely 
disgraced  and  banislied  to  Chanteloup,  where  he  employed 
himself  in  defaming  eve'fy  branch  of  the  royal  family  to  wliom 
He  was  indebted  for  liisi  dignities  and  support.  Hi4  ruiir  was 
accomplishfsd  by  a  yariety.  of  concurring  circumstances.  The 
]^arty  of  the  duke*  d'AiguiUon,  his  irreconcilable  antagiWdsti; 
left  no  means  vmatCempted  to  itifare  him  both  in  the  opinion  or 
,  ^e  cx>urt  and  the  people :  the  seven  years^  war,  into  which  he 
hod  rashly  plunged  the  liatiOn  against  ^England,  had  been  at-« 
tended  with  almost  uninterrupted  disgrace,  and  the  mddt  com- 
plete predominance  of  the  English  flag  upon  die  ocean;  and 
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the  sacrifice  of  the  unfortuilatc  Lally,  by  whose  death  he  had 
meant  to  have  wiped  away  all  the  imputations  cast  upon  his 
administration,  aggravated  the  general  odium  against  him,  and 
-crentually  conipleted  his  downUU. 

As  general  Lally  was  the  folher  of  a  nobleman  who  exhibited 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  commencement  of  the  revolution, 
^nd  as  the  story  of  his  decapitation  is  related  with  no  small  de- 
grt%'^f  interest,  by  our  author,  we  shall  select  it  as  a  favourable 
cpecimeiiQf  his  narrative  talents. 

*  General  Lally  was  a  maa  of  quality,  who  had  devoted  himself 
to  follow  the  fortunes  o€  the  house  of  Stuart,  expelled  from  the 
thrope  of  England.     He  had  chosen  France  for  his  new  country* 
and  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  1740  against  the  Eng- 
lish, particularly  by  breaking  into  the  famous  column  of  the  enemy 
at  the  batdc  of  Fontcnoy.     Being  sent  to  India,  he  was  there  less 
fortunate.     The  French  squadron,  though  superior  to  the  Englishy 
abandoned  Pondicherry,  the  most  valuable  of  our  possessions.     Choi« 
seul's  party  vras  humbled  by  the  misfortiines  of  the  war ;  and  it  had 
three  motives  that  required  a  victim :  the  first  to  make  it  believed 
abroad  that  the  Irish  had  betrayed  ua,  and  save  the  honour  of  our 
4ag ;  the  next  to  enable  the  ministry  to  keep  up  their  haughty  tone 
at  home,  after  the  manner  of  Richelieu  ;  and  lastly,  to  rum  the  near 
xelation  of  geaeral  Lally,  M.  de  Saint-Priest,  intendant  of  Languedoc ; 
who,  designed  by  a  powerful  party  for  the  place  of  the  duke  of[ 
Choiseul,  had  the  courage  not  to  disown  Lally  for  his  relation,  to 
defend  him,  and  to.  proclaim  his  innocence. 

<  The  English  did  not  accomplish  their  views  in  the  death  of  ad* 
miral  Byng ;  and  in  the  case  of  Lally,  the  equally  senseless  official 
accusation  of  having  betrayed  the  interests  of  Lewis  XV.  met  with 
no  better  success.  The  duke  of  Choiseul,  who  deceived  the  king 
on  this  occasion,  insensibly  declined  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  ma* 
ster,  when  this  prince,  being  afterwards  better  informed,  learned  that . 
he  had  been  misled  by  his  minister.  It  was  to  little  purpose  the 
*  general's  condemnation  was  sanctioned  by  the  forms  of  justice;  the 
king  was  sensible  of  the  fault  he  had  committed,  in  leavinsr  to  the 
authority  of  the  parliament,  which  he  considered  only  as  the  tribu* 
nal  for  private  disputes  among  his  subjects,  a' cause  oJF  supreme  ju- 
risdiction, with  which  Choisem  had  invested  it.  Thus,  by  the  most 
strange  perversion  of  ideas,  the  parliament  was  charged  with  the 
office  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  an  affair  of  state,  on  a  military  trans- 
action, of  which  generals  alone  were  competent  to  take  cognisance; 
and  of  a  cause^of  the  supreme  jurisdiction,  in  which  the  parliament 
aould  not  interfere  vrithout  overturning  sdl  political  ideas  of  a  mo* 
sarchy.  M.  de  Choiseul  changed  his  dear  parliament  into  a  com- 
mittee, subverting  on  the  other  hand  the  moral  maxims  of  the  first 
tribunal  of  the  realm— of  a  tribunal  which,  under  former  ministers^ 
had  been  the  natural  and  necessary  enemy  of  arbitraiy  puoislunettts^ 
the  enemy  of  government  commissions,  and  the  last  asylum  of  the 
people  ot  France,  when  persecucedi  hy  ibe  enmitj  of  ministers  ox 
courtiers. 
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<  An  the  parts  of  this  strange  proceeding  were  to  be  traced  ba^k 
to  the  invisible  hand  of  the  duke  of  Choiseuly  who  was  the  director 
of  the  whole :  it  was  he  who  caused  a  commission  to  be  given  to  the 
parliament  to  inquire  into  this  affair.  The  metropolis  was  not  in- 
clined to  a  punishment  of  this  kind,  particularly  for  crimes  com- 
mitted more  than  two  thousand  leagues  off.  It  was  neces^ry  to 
rouse  the  public,  and  direct  against  the  general  all  the  means  of  mi- 
nisters whose  power  is  in  danger,  or  enraged,  or  in  a  state  of  actual 
intoxication.  Lallv  was  accused  of  having  betrayed  the  interests  of 
the  king,  and  the  India  company  at  Pondicherry. 

<  The  five  magistrates,  who  were  commissioned  to  make  their  re- 
port on  the  cause,  declared  at  first  among  themselves,  after  a  long 
examination,  that  general  Lally  was  innocent.  Yet,  on  the  day 
when  their  report  was  finally  to  be  given,  two  of  them  condemned 
him  to  death,  and  two  others  declared  him  not  guilty.  It  was  still 
in  the  power  of  the  fifth  to  have  saved  him :  but  waverinr  between 
the  two  opinions,  like  a  man  who  gropes  his  way  blindfold,  now  in- 
dining  this  way,'  now  that,  and  now  turning  about,  he  at  last  said» 
to  get  rid  of  his  doubts-**'  Let  him  die,  that  at  any  rate  we  may 
make  an  end  of  our  business.'^ 

<  In  the  parliament  Lally  had  the  warmest  partisans  of  the  duke 
'of  Choiseuf  against  him,  and  they  went  so  lar  as  to  propose,  that 
he  should  be  condemned  to  the  wheel.  **  If  you  really  intend  he 
should  die,"  observed  one  of  the  most  cunning,  *'  sentence  him  to 
aome  other  kind  of  death,  for  this  the  king  wiU  never  be  brought  to 
sufifer.''  Lally  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  for  having  betrayed* 
the  interests  of  the  kin^  and  the  India  company.  **  The  nation  re- 
quires an  example,''  said  the  judges ;  «*  and  not  finding  facts  to  lay, 
before  the  pubuc,  it  is  upon  the  whole  taken  together  we  hav<  con- 
demned him.''  They  had  eluded  the  military  testimonies  of  the 
Crilk>n8  and  Montmorencys,  who  were  the  general*s  companions  in 
India,  and  who  listened  to  the  depositions  of  Lally's  groom  and 
cook,  who  were  offended  vrith  a  master  that  had  treated  them  with 
austerity. 

<  The  animosity  of  the  judges  against  the  general  was  so  great, 
that  one  of  them  went  to  the  king,  to  requtf^t  him  not  to  grant 
Lally  a  pardon.  Among  his  numerous  relations  in  France,  made- 
moiselle Dillon  alone  had  the  courage  to  write  to  the  king,  requesting 
him  to  hear  MM.  de  Montmorency  and  de  Crillon,  occular  wit- 
oettes  of  the  courage  and  zeal  of  the  unfortunate  Lally.  The-kim^,, 
flovemed  and  watched  by  the  duke  of  Choiseul,  v^as  inflexible.  Ma*, 
dame  de  la  Heuse  went  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  supplicating 
bis  pardon :  but  die  king  was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon^  the  duke  M 
Choiseul  never  ceasing  to  beset  him  at  Choisy, 

*  On  the  day  of  exe<:ution  this  minister  shut  ^p  every  avenue,  to 
prevent  the  repentance  of  a  king  whom  he  mistrusted.  In  the  mean 
time  the  hour  of  his  death  was  hastened  at  Paris :  the  general  was 
thrust  into  the  first  cart ;  and  that  he  might  not  acquaint  the  people 
with  the  nature  of  his  case,  the  executioner  put  a  sag  into  his  mouth 
by  order  of  Pasquier.  Consternation  and  affright  spread  throurh 
tbe  capital :  examples  of  such  cruelty  were  to  be  found  only  in  m 
annals  gf  Rome  brotalised  under  Nero. 
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«  ^V^cn  general  Lally  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  he  began 
to  offer  up  his  prayers.  Before  ,he  had  finished,  the  hangman  made 
a  stroke  at  him,  which  was  ineffectual ;  on  which  three  others"  laid* 
.hold  of  him  and  sawed  off  his  head. 

*  The  son  of  general  Lally,  then  at  college,  was  informed,  at  the 
^ery  instant  only  of  the  tragical  scene,  who  was  the  author  of  his 
days :  he  flies  from  his  tutors  to  pay  his  first  and  la  A  homage  to  his 
parent,  presses  through  the  crowd,  and  finds  nothing  but  his  blood. 
At  this  news;  the  rage  of  the  duke  of  Choiseul  and  of  the  parliament 
revived.  The  boy  was  sent  abroad,  and  the  proofs  of  his  birth  were 
destroyed.'    Vol.  i.  p.  46. 

Choiseul  was  succeeded  by  his  rival,  who  had  formerly  also 
been  banished  ficom  court,  and  confined  to  the  army,  because 
his  uncl^  the  marshal  Richelieu  wanted  his  mistress  for  the 
king.  Tb€  leading  feature  in  these  antagonist  administrations' 
consists  in  this  circumstance^  that  it  was  the  perpetual  object 
of  the  duke  of  Choiseul  to  unite  the  great  states,  and  enable 
them  to  enlarge  their  boundaries  at  the  expense  of  the  weaik  ;* 
while  the  duke  d'Aiguillon  assisted  the  weaker  states,  in  con- 
formity with  the  celebrated  maxim  of  the  dauphin,  father  of 
Lewis  XVI.,  so  politically  sage  in  itself,  and  upon  which  the  . 
present  chief  consul  has  so  invariably  acted — assist  and  protect^ 
the  iveak—bumble  the  strong.  It  was  the  perpetual  object  of  tlie 
former,  moteoyer,  to  advance  the  interests  of  Austria,  and  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe  by  a  -strict  alliance  between  the  courts 
of  Versailles  and  Vienna  j  while  the  latter  evinced  an  impla^ 
cable  jealousy  against  the  Austrian  family,  and  sought  for  the 
safety  and  aggrandisefnent  of  his  country  by  humiliating  it  in 
every  possible  manner.  As  to  the  rest,  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  great  degree  of  diflPerence  between  themj  and 
in  point  of  moral  virtue  no  twins  could  be  more  on  a  par.  We 
have  read  much  of  the  profligacy  of  the  court  of  St.  JamesV 
under  the  Stuarts  \  but  perhaps  nothing  in  history  can  equal 
tiie  b^ire-faced  debauchery,  corruption  of  manners,  and  indul- 
gence in  every  species  qi  low  and  lascivious  gratification,  which 
prevailed  at  the  court  of  Versailles  during  the  administration  of 
these  men*,  and  the  temptations  which  were  ofiered  by  them 
to  seduce  anddaemonise  the  mind  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards 
laewis  XVI.,'  atid  his  unfortunate  consort  Marie  Antoinette. 
As  the  chief  seeds  of  the  revolution  were  sown  at  this  period^ 
we  must  not  close  our  account  without  being  more  explicit. 

While  Choiseul  held  the  reins  of  government,  he  was,  as  wc 
have  already  observed,  strongly  opposed  by  d'Aiguillon  j  and  when 
4' Aiguillon  at  length  displaced  hini,  Choiseul  still  retained  a  party 
sufficiently  large  to  keep  the  court  and  the  nation  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  chaos.  The  king  was,  excepting  by  acts  of  occasional 
interference,  a  mere  cipher  in  political  concerns }  his  ministers, 
whoever  happened  to  be  in  office,  found  it  their  interest  to  gra- 
tify his  libidinous  inclinations  1  and  he  who  could  ^rocune  for 
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Kim  the  most  beautiful  and  lascivious  woman  T^as  sure  to  possess 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  royal  favour.  The  new  mistress  was 
the  real  prime-mini6ter  \  she  was  systematically  initiated  by  her 
employers  into  the  plans  they  intended  to  execute  \  and  it  w^a 
expressly  stipulated  between  uiem>  that  she  should  leave  no  ef- 
fort unattempted)  in  her  moments  of  most  captivating  dalliance, 
to  obtain  these  ends.  The  different  courts  of  Europe  beheld 
the  distracted  and  voluptuous  state  bf  public  affairs  at  Versaillesf 
and  Austria^  Russia,  rrussia,  and  occasionally  England,  all  had 
theic  separate  emissaries  and  factions,  supported  bv'an  enor- 
mous expense,  and  infinitely  augmenting  the  profligacy  mi^ 
corruption  of  the  day.  iv^ry  one  was  to  be  hired  by  cvejj 
one :  the  king  purchased  his  pleasures  by  stipulations  with  Hi^ 
mistresses ;  his  mistresses  their  rank  in  life  (several  of  them,  ai 
madame  Dubarry  for  example,  from  work-houses  and  conmion 
brothels)  by  compacts  with  the  ministers;  the  ministers  their  ' 
respective  factions  and  reciprocal  triumphs  t>y  the  bribery  of  ftv* 
reign  powers.  The  church  was  as  corrupt  and  as  much  bru- 
talised  as  tHe  court.  The  jfesuits  were  at  perpetual. war  with' 
the  Jansentsts^  the  Jansenists  with  the  Molihists.  The  kings 
whose  superstition  and  timidity  of  mind,  joined,  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  depravity  of  his  conduct,  made  him  as  much  a  reli- 
gionist as  he  was  a  debauchee,  was  aJmost  the  only  one  in  higher 
fife  who  made  any  professions  of  public  devotion  whatever..  Oii 
this  point  our  author  is  entitled  to  peculiar  credit,  as  well  from 
his  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  he  enumerates,  as  from  his 
known  attachment  to  the  old  regime  and  the  religion  of  his 
country.    We  shall  therefore  introduce  his  own  words. 

'  Towat-d9  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XV,,  (pinions  ftvouf'- 
able  to  rdigioti  were  nearly  coofmed  to  tht  king»  and  a  weak  part/ 
at  court.  The  attendance  oh  public  worship  was  left  to  tradesmes 
and  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  Those  persons  of  fashion  who 
did  not  turn  religion  into  ridicule  confined  themselves  to  three  ways, 
of  showing  their  adherence  to  it,  and  that  only  from  a  remainder  of 
respect  which  diminished  daily.  On  Sundays,  they  went  from  home/ 
9nd  paid  their  visits,  to  avoid  an  attendance  on  the  celebration  of 
mass  :  hence  they  were  thought  to  have  been  present  at  that  cere- 
mony. The  time  restricted  for  the  Easter  communion  they  every' 
year  divided  into  two  portions ;  the  former  of  which  they  passed  at 
Pans,  and' the  latter  in  the  country.  By  this  means  they  bewildered* 
those  who  were  on  the  watch,  from  the  curiosity  of  discovering  whe*^ 
ther  the  faster  communion  was  received  by  them  or  not.  Finally^ 
in  cases  of  death-bed  sickness,  the  husbana  or  wife,  who  wa»  to  be 
die  survrror,  kept  the  confessor  at  a  distance.  There  were  object 
tions  to  the  vicar's  being  let  into  the  secrets  of  the  dying  party,  whot 
most  commonly,  had  been  faithless  to  the  marriage  vows,  in  an  age 
during^  which  a  strict  adherence  to  mo^al  duties  was  considered  in  no 
other  li^ht  than  as  a  matter  of  jest.  The  children,  the  relations,  the 
husband,  or  the  wife,  concealed  the  danger  of  the  sick  party  from 
the  priest,  or  seat  for  a  confessor  when  it  was  to^i^^^QoOQle 
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*'  Except  in  the  above  predicaments,  I  hardly  ever  saw  persons  ia 
tigh  life,  before  the  revolution,  give  proofs  of  any  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  religion;  unless,  perhaps,  a  few  old  men,  or,  more  commonly, 
aged  female  devotees,  livmg  retired  from  court,  and  in  the  habits  oF 
frequenting  the  church  of  St.  Snlpice,  that  being  the  parish-church 
resorted  to  by  persons  of  distinction.'    Vol.  i,  p.  195. 

Amidst  this  general  destruction  erf  all  the  sober  ^nd  dignified 

Srinciples  of  civil  society,  this  equal  corruption  and  dissipation  of 
10  church  and  state,  it  cannot  seem  very  surprising  that  wits  and 
superficial  philosophers  should  attack  the  establishments  ^ich 
were  thus  egregiously  perverted,  and  in  many  instances  express 
doubts  of  the  truth  or  propriety  of  the  principles  upon  which 
they  tvere  founded.    Frederic  of  Pnissia,  who  had  a  deep  game 
to  play,  at^d  ^i  his  plans  of  aggrandisement  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  Russia  and  Austria  in  a  state  of  quiescence  by  his  own 
personal  exertions,  saw  plainly  that  the  sect  of  wits  and  philo- 
sophists  might  be  of  essential  service  to  him,  by  so  far, aug- 
menting the  involved  politics  of  France  as  to  render  the  mini- 
sters of  that  country  incapable  of  adding  to  his  difficulties.  Some 
of  them  he  therefore  complimented  with  the  most  adulatory 
professions  of  friendship  *,  others  he  took  into  actual  pay  \  and 
over  the  whole  he  obtained  a  vast  ascendency,  by  pretending  to 
enter  into  all  their  infidelities  and  absurdities.     The  philoso- 
phers were  therefore  duped  in  their  turn  :  they  were  in  reality 
the  mere  tools  of  Frederic,  and  afterwards  of  Catharine  of 
Russia,  while  they  thought  themselves  the  only  independent 
men  in  the  world. .  The  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church  began 
It  length,  however,  to .  tremble  for  their  offices :  it  was  neces- 
sary, on  their  own  account,  to  stay  the  torrent  of  infidel  pub- 
lications; and  .a  remonstrance  was  presented   to   the  king» 
y  through  the  medium,'  says  our  author,  <  of  a  prelate  nuijo  did 
KOT  believe  even  in  the  existence  of  a  God — M.Lomenie,  archbishop 
of  Toulouse,'  in  favour  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  intolerant  edicts 
of  1542,  1547,  and  1 551!     *  Your  majesty  is  too  well  ap^ 
prised,*  observe  these  pious  petitioners,  *  of  the  advantages 
which  religion  confers  on  nations,  and,  above  all,  of  the  power-» 
•ful  support  it  yields  to  the  authority  of  kings*,  not  to  consider 
impiety,  which  endeavours  to  annihilate  xSzt  support,  as  the 
greatest  scourge  that  can  afflict  your  reign.— We  are  on  the  eve 
of  the  fatal  moment  when  the  press  will  overturn  the  church 
and  the  state/ 

After  the  very  able  observations  of  M.  Mounier  on  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  philosophers  in  accomplishing  the  revolution,  of 
which  an  account  was  given  in  our  last  number,  we  cannot  avoid 
thinking  that  our  author  attributes  too  much  to  the  operation  of 
this  fanciful  and  absurd  junto.  He  unites,  however,  with  the 
author  of  the  Millenniimfi,  in  opposition  to  the  abbe  Barruel  ahd 
the  bishop  of  Rochester,  in  confining  tlieir  technical  phrases — 
*  religioa  of  infamy/  /  crush  the  mfamous  system '  {ecrase% 
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rinfiim^ — to  the  religion  and  the  religious  system  of  the  Gal« 
lican  church  alone^  or,  at  most,  to  the  Koman-cathoUc  faith. 

<  During  a  space  of  fifteen  years,  the  king  of  Prussia,  Catha^ 
rine  II,  Voltaire,  d'Alcmbert,  I)iderot,  and  Condorcet,  invariably 
distinguished  the  Roman-cathtik  reRgion  hj  the  appellation  of  •«<  the 
religion  of  in&my.''  Voltaire  and  d'Alembert  ended  all  their  let« 
ters  by  the  following  abbrersations,  sea.  l'inf*,  which  for  a  long 
time  alarmed  and  puzzled  the  potice^fficen  by  whom  their  letters 
urere  opened.'    VoLi.  p*193* 

«  This  religion  of  infamy  was  *  that  of  the  GaXcan  chtrcBt  of 
which  the  dignitaries  composed  the  first  order  of  a  sute,  still  for- 
midable to  all  the  potentates  of  Eun^>e— «n  order  which  formed  one 
of  the  three  foundations  of  a  government,  which  the  philosophy  of 
Frederic,  of  Catharine  IL  of  Voltaire^  and  Diderot,  was<  endeavour* 
ing  to  overturn.'    VoL  i*  p.  194J 

Thus  limited,  there  certainly  was  no  impropriety  in  the  tennj^ 
for  ^never  could  there  be  a  more  infatnous  religion  under  the 
sun. 

On  May  10,  1774,  the  besotted,  lascivious,  and  superstkiouft 
Lewis  XV.  closed  his  iniquitous  career }  his  body  being,  fat 
sereral  days  prior  to  his  decease,  one^uniform  mass  of  puttid 
•ores,  exhalmg  the  most  intolerable  stench,  and  his  mind  aj 
nised  with  all  the  recollection  of  his  abominable  misdeeds, 
solcnmity  of  the  scene,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  diminish 
the  animosity  of  the  different  factions  by  which  the  dying  mo* 
narch  was  surrounded.  D'AigtulIon,  Richelieu,  Fronsac,  all  the 
Molinists,  and  the  friends  of  madame  Dubarry,  were  strenuous 
against  his  confession  and  participation  of  the  sacraments :  the 
adherents  of  Choiscul,  and  of  Beaumont  archbishop  of  Paris^ 
pressed  him  however  so  strenuously  to  the  point,  and  exhi- 
bited so  superior  9  degree  of  circumvention  to  their  opponents, 
that  they  at  lei^gtb  prevailed  f  and  the  hoary  lecher,  withdrawing 
his  putrid  hancb  from  the  bosom  of  madame  Dubarry,  took  his 
leave  of  her  for  ever  with  the  foUoviring  address. 

*<  My  dear,  I  have  the  small-pox,  and  my  situation  is  very  critical, 
•D  account  of  my  age,  and  other  iKsten^s  :  I  must  not  forget  that 
I  am  the  most  Cnristian  king,  and  the  oldest  son  of  the  church  i  I 
am  in  my  sixty-fourth  year  ^  in  a  very  short  time,  perhaps,  we  must 
be  smratcd  for  ever.  I  wish  to  guard,  aninst  a  scene  similar  to  that 
which  took  place  at  Metz :  tell  the  duke  of  AiguUlon  what  I  say 
to  you,  that,  should  my  disorder  increase,  he  may  concur  with  yoii 
in  such  measures  as  may  enable  us  to  part  without  scandal  and  pub* 
licity.''    VoL  i.  p.  144. 

*  Lewis  Xy.  at  his  death,  bequeathed  to  the  French  monardsy  a 
pmher  of  legacies,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  years,  were 
doomed  to  overturn  and  destroy  it  to  hs  very  foundation* 

f  When  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  becaae  queen  of  Francei^ 
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Ac  iowcJ  thb  seeds  of  dMscnsion  in  the  Bourbon  family.  Fatal  "anf- 
mositiet  were  soon  to  take  place  between  h^r^nd  the  children  of 
Lewis  XVm  hx8  two  8i8ters-in4aw,  and  the  grandees  who  were  em- 
ployed about  her  person. 

-  <  The  count  d'Artois  already  led  so  licentious  a  life  as  to  draw  on 
jiimselft  before  his  misfortunes,  the  contempt  of  every  Frenchman 
who  had  .still  any  regard  for  decency  and  public  decorum. 

<  V/ith  regard  to  the  administiration  of  affairs^  the  kinj^  had  left 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  most  profligate  men.  The  duke  of  Vrilliere 
was  one  of  its  oldest  contemptible  members.  Bertin  still  remained 
ia  power;  whotis  ofiBce  it  had  been  to  superintend  the  fiaramt  caHed 
the/^mc  Ofvse^fif  and  the  filthy  debaueheries  of.  the  king*     A  nss- 

'  tioaai  and  irrecoverable  bankruptcy  had  rendered  tht'abbe  Teibraj^  an 
object  of  general  execration;  whUst  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
duke  of  AiguiUon  4nd  of  Maypeou.  had  excited  aU  tiiose  against  tht 
Toyal  authority  who  were  weary  o£  the  absoliite  and  miliury  power 
of  the  French  kinors  ;  and  even  all  the  advocates -for  despotic  sway; 
(ec^UBc;  tile  king  nad  exceeded  all  bounds,  by  demding  the  king- 
Ami  in  thtf  eyes  of  his  subjects,  arid  still  more  *in  tiiose  of  foreign 
powers.  The  nation  was  unanimous  iaits  wish  for  a  change  in  ad- 
dihiiiitrafiOftf. 

*  The  tslxes  were  raised  to' such  a  pitch,  that  several  of  the  pro- 
tincerwere  unable  to  paytheir  assistants.  Many  peasants  of  th^  X.i- 
nosin;  of  the  Sevcnnesp  the  Pyr6n6es,  and  of  Dauphiny-^protinitefl 
naturally  barren^  and  presenting  many  obstades  to  cultivation^-^e- 
Unquished, the,  lands  ot  their  forefathersi  finding  their  crops  inade* 

'  quate  to  the  amount  of  ruinous  taxation. 

*  With  regard  to  the  expenditure,  such  was  the  profusion  of  the 
court,  that,  without  a  radical  and  extensive  reform  of  this  branch  of 
finance— 41  reform  of  which  the  court  was  iDcapabfc — ^the  kingdom 
was  in  danger  of  a  general  bankruptcy,  and  of  a  revolution.. 

•  The  magistracy,  distingtrished  by  the  appellation  o(  Maupe<m*s 
parltamenff  had  no  stability.  It  was  assailed  on  aU  sides  by  tht  Choi- 
seul  fafction»  ever  bold  and  artful  in  its  modes  of  attack  and  defence. 
The  Jansenists  lamented  their  ditootved  aild  exiled  parliaments ;  aor 
vere  their  team  or  their  intrigues  without  effect ;  whilst  the  Jesuits 
and  their  partisans  deplored,  in  their  turn,  their  last  dibsolution.  In 
this  manner,  all  was  complaint  and  lamentation  in  two  opposite 
parties. 

*  The  nation  liad  before  this  been  distuAcdby  two  powerful  livtf 
factions,  which  had  made  war  against  each  other.  Now  they  con- 
jointly made  war  on  the  state — a  dangerous  circumstance,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  dissolution  of  social  ordcrj  which  takes  place  when  go- 
vernments^' in  a  state  of  distress,  or  of  blindness,  are  in  want  of  one 
of  the  parties,  to  take  it?  share  of  hatred  and  resistance,  of  attach- 
ment and  defence.  The  unjust  and  glaring  persecution  sustained  by 
the  magistracy  rendered  it  respectable,  and  att;rakted*the  pity  of 
many. 

*  Every  thing  bore  the  appearance  of  relaxed  anthority  in  all  tlie 
other  departments  of  state.  The  navy,  which  had  been  nearly  anni- 
hilated ^  the  last  war  with  the  English,  was  not  rebuilt*  Great- 
Britain  had  disgraced  France  by  a  treaty  worthy  of  the  dmei  'of 
Charles  VI.  C^rM^n]o 
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^  *  The  army  was  no  better  attended  to  than  the  navy :  mere  cour- 
tiers were  at  the  head  of  it,  in  whose  conduct  impartial  judges  could 
discover  nothing  but  proofs  of  general  ignorance,  of  want  of  skill  in 
military  operations,  and  shameiul  defeats  in  the  war  of  seven  yean» 
Among  five  hundred  officers  of  superior  rank,  all  old  enough  to 
command,  France  could  not  reckon  ti^elve  capable  of  supporting 
the  long*e8tablished  reputation  of  our  troops,  and  worthy  ot  being 
named  as  military  characters.'    Vol.  i.  p.  182. 

Such  were  the  unpropitious  circumstances  under  which 
Lewis  XVI.  commenced  his  reign.  The  government  was  al- 
ready in  a  revolutionary  state ;  and,  by  an  unexampled  series  of 
evils,  many  of  which  it  was  not  in  his  pAwer  to  luve  prevented^ 
but  many  of  which  also  owed  their  entire  origin  to  his  own  in* 
activity  and  want  of  resolution,  the  ultimate  blow  was  at  lengdi 
accomplished,  and  he  fell  'a  victim  to  the  severity  of  his  fate. 
For  many  years  after  his  marriage  with  the  archduchess  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  throne^  himself 
however,  and  his  royal  consort,  were  equally  and  most  de- 
servedly the  idols  of  all  France.  Modest  and  exemplary  amidst 
the  debauchery  of  the  court,  thdy  led  a  life  of  retirement)  visit* 
ing  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  exercising  with  emulation  acts 
of  beneficence  and  humanity.  Even  for  some  time  after  dieir 
accession  to  the  throne  thev  preserved  a  very  large  proportion  of 
popular  attachment,  and  exnibited  the  same  amiabihty  of  charac- 
ter. The  queen,  however,  upon  the  death  of  M.  de  Maurepas» 
who  had  never  suffered  her  to  interfere  with  affairs  of  state,  was 
determined  to  become  a  politician;  and  this  determinadon 
pushed  her  to  a  greater  extent  still;  when,  by  the  birth  of  the 
elder  dauphin,  she  began  to  feel  an  additional  right  of  inter* 
ference,  and  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  all  the  ambition  of  her  an- 
cestor Maria  Theresa.  She  plunged  into  the  muddy  gulf; 
the  purity  of  her  mind  was  contaminated  ;-<-like  the  statesmen 
around  her,  she  was  compelled  to  dissemble,  to  cajole,  to  hu- 
miliate herself,  in  order  to  increase  her  own  party,  which  ^as 
generally  that  in  opposition  to  the  minister  of  the  king's  ap- 
pointment :  she  became  open  to  flattery  in  her  own  turn ;  her 
character  declined  gradually  in  the  estimation  of  the  multitude 
who  had  before  been  accustomed  to. caress  her;  and,  in  proportion 
as  she  grew  despised,  she  endeavoured  to  support  herself  by 
additional  haughtiness  and  contempt  for  all  popular  opinion. 

M.  Soulavie  divides  the  reiffn  of  Lewis  XVL  into  tea  epochs* 
The  first  embraces  the  administration  of  count  Maurepas,  from 
his  recall  upon  tlie  death  of  JLewis'XV.  The  second  commencea 
^th  the  re-establishment  of  the  parliaments,  by  the  advice  of 
this  favourite— more  perhaps  with  a  view  of  demonstrating  his 
opposition  to  the  system  of  the  late  ministers.  La  Vrilfiere  anc^ 
Maupeou,  than  frosti  any  real  expectation  of  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  their  cxcvtions,  although  be  scarcely  perceived  the 
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assault  he  wa$  thus  spying  to  the  very  vitals  of  the  monarchy* 
The  third  epoch  embrace^  the  administrations  of  Turgot  and 
Malesherbes,  who  had  imbibed  all  the  wildness  of  modem  philo^ 
•ophy,  and  acted  upon  what  was  absurdly  called  the  system  of 
perfectibility.  The  financial  administration  of  M.  Ncckcr  forms 
the  fourth  epoch,  during  which  France  was  distracted  with  an- 
tagonist calcidationsy  and  became  an  actual  bankrupt  in  the 
ihubt  of  the  most  splendid  theories  for  her  freedom  from  debt. 
The  fifth  epodi  embraces  the  events  of  the  American  war^ 
which  embodied  the  speculations  of  the  philosophers,  and  gave 
them  the  power  and  activity  of  which  they  could  otherwise 
never  have  been  possessed*  The  sixth  epoch  commences  with 
the  birth  of  die  first  dauphin,  and  the  influence  of  the  queen 
in  aflairs  of  state,  upon  which  we  have  commented  already* 
The  administration  of  Calonne  and  the  wtailes  comprises 
the  seventh  epodb.  The  second  administration  of  M,  Necker 
fomns  the  eighdi,  who,  by  changing  at  this  time  the  minority 
hrto  the  majority,  overthrew  the  monarchy  most  eilectuall^* 
The  ninth  epoch  embraces 'the  constitutional  monarchy,  as  it 
was  called ;  and  the  tenth,  the  creation  of  the  republic  and  the 
death  of  the  king. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  work  before  us.  The  materials  of 
the  author  are  ample,  and  for  the  most  part,  we  believe,  unques- 
tionably authentic.  On  his  talents  as  an  historian  we  shaU 
ofier  some  additional  remarks,  in  conjunction  with  some  addi- 
tional extracts  from  the  present  Memoirs,  in  a  future  number. 


Art.  II.— Tie  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.  With  the  prifh- 
dpal  Notes  of  various  Cotnmentators.  To  which  are  added  lUus^ 
trafions,  mth  some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Milton*  By  the  Revm 
Henry  John  Todd^  M.  A.  6  Vols.  8i».  2/.  14/.  Boardi^ 
Robinsons*    i8oi. 

An  elaborate  edition  of  Milton  has  long  been  among  the 
desiderata  of  English  literature.  By  the  separate  publication  of 
Comus,  the  present  editor  had  proved  himself  equal  to  the  task, 
and  he  was  in  consequence  '  invited  and  encouraged  *  to  the 
undertaking.  The  volumes  contain  a  copious  selection  from 
former  commentators. 

<  Hic  chief  purpose  of  the  new  notes,  is,  in  humble  imitation  of 
Mr.  Warton,  "  to  explain  the  allusions  of  Milton ;  to  illustrate  or 
to  vindicate  His  beauties ;  to  point  out  his  imitations,  both  of  others 
and  of  himself;  to  elucidate  his  obsolete  diction  ;  and,  by  the  ad- 
duction and  juxta-position  of  parallels  universally  gleaned  both  from 
his  poetry  and  prose,  to  ascertain  hit  fiivourite  words,  and  to  show 
the  peculiarities  of  hit  phraseology."  Mr»' Warton  justly  Sjlds,  that, 
*<  among  the  English  poets,  those  readers  who  trust  to  preceding 
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comtnentators  will  be  kd  to  believe  that  Miltoti  imitated  Spenser 
and  Shakspeare  only.  But  his  style,  expression!  and  more  exten« 
sive  combinations  of  diction,  together  with  many  of  his  thoughts, 
are  also  to  be  traced  in  other  English  poets,  who  were  either  con- 
temporaries or  predecessors,  and  of  whom  many  are  now  not  com- 
monly known.  Nor  have  his  imitations  from  Spenser  and  Shak- 
speare been  hitherto  sufficiently  noted."  Of  this  it  has  been  a  part 
of  the  present  editor's  task,  as  it  was  of  Mr-  Warton,  to  produce 
proofs.  The  coincidences  of  "  Fancy's  sweetest  children,''  Spen- 
ser, Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  are  accordingly  here  enlarged.  The 
obligations  of  our  author  to  Dante,  hitherto  little  noticed,  as  well 
as  to  some  other  Italian  poets,  are  pointed  out.  The  poet's  imita- 
tions of  himself  are  also  considerably  augmented.  Nor  have  the  ro- 
mances and  fabulous  narratives,  on  which  ^the  poetry  of  Milton  is 
often  founded,  been  neglected.  The  editor,  while  he  has  not  been 
•paring  of  classical  illustration,  has  constantly  kept  in  mind  the  ne- 
cessity of  attention  to  the  literature  of  Milton's  age.  Without  thk 
attention,  as  Mr.  Warton  remarks,  <<  the  force  of  many  strikingly 
poetical  passages  has  been  weakened  or  unperceived,  because  their 
ori^n  was  unknown,  unexplored,  or  misunderstood.  Coeval  books, 
which  might  clear  such  rererences,  were  therefore  to  be  consulted ; 
and  a  new  line  of  commentary  was  to  be  pursued.  Comparatively,  the 
classical  annotator  has  here  but  little  to  do.  Dr.  Newton,  an  excel- 
lent scholar,  was  unacquainted  with  the  treasures  of  the  Gothic  li- 
brary. From  his  more  solid  and  rational  studies,  he  never  deviated 
into  this  idle  track  of  reading."  But  as  Milton,  at  least  in  his  early 
poems,  may  be  reckoned  an  old  English  poet ;  and  as,  in  his  later 
poetry,  allusions  to  the  sources  of  fiction,  with  which  he  had  been 
pleased  in  his  youth,  often  appear;  he  generally  requires  that  illustra* 
tion,  however  trifling  itmav  seem  to  fastidious  readers,  without  whick  . 
no  English  poet  can  well  oe  illustrated.'    Vol.  i.  Preface. 


*  Hfc  has  endeavoured  to  render  the  text  as  perspicuous  as  pot» 
siblc  ;  not  only  by  several  illustrations  of  antiquated  words, — ^which^ 
as  Mr.  Warton  has  observed,  in  a  succession  of  editions  had  been 
{gradually  and  silently,  yet  perhaps  not  always  properly,  refined^^^but 
also  by  comparing  the  copies  published  under  the  imi^ediate  inspec* 
tion  of  Milton,  as  well  as  most  subsequent  editions ;  more  particu^^ 
larly  those  of  Tickell,  Fencon,  Bentley,  and  the  later  editors}  ai 
the  notes  will  show.'    Vol.  i.  Preface. 


*  To  the  punctuation  also,  of  which  Milton  has  been  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Warton  to  have  been  habitually  careless,  great  attention  haa 
been  paid.  The  editor  conceived  it  his  duty  likewise  to  examine 
the  manuscript^  containing  many  of  Milton's  early  poems,  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge;  and  he  found,  on 
examination,  several  particularities  which  had  been  omitted  by  those 
who  had  before  collated  the  manuscript,  and  which  were  too  curious 
not  to  be  noticed  in  the  present  edition.  To  the  end  of  the  several 
poems,  of  which  there  are  copies  in  the  manuscript^  these  various 
readincrs  are  annexed.     The  reason  is  assigned.  r^  1 
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*  The  editor  qfifers,  with  the  utmost  deference,  some  account  of 
the  life  of  Milton ;  of  which  the  materials  have  been  drawn  from 
authentic  sources*  In  this  biographical  attempt,  some  new  anec- 
dotes, relating  to  the  history  of  Milton's  friends,  of  his  works,  and 
of  his  timest  will  also  be  found*  These  may  perhaps  plead  as  an 
apology  for  the  rashness  of  the  editor,  in  affecting  to  sketch  the 
poet  whom  the  masterly  handa  of  a  Johnson  and  an  Hayley  have 
depicted— -a  rashness  to  which  he  has  been  impelled  by  the  persus^- 
sion  of  others,  that,  to  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  it  is  a  custooi 
to  prefix  the  life  of  the  author. 

*  Such  are  the  materials  here  accumulated,  in-order  to  explain  the 
labours  of  Milton— of  Milton,  the  proud  boast  of  his  own  country, 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world — of  Milton,  whose  imitations  of 
others  are  so  generally  adorned  with  new  modes  of  sentiment  or 
phraseology,  that  they  lo&e  the  nature  of  borrowings,  and  display  the 
skill  and  originality  of  a  perfect  master ;  and  from  whom  succeeding  ^ 
poets,  at  various  periods,  have  **  stolen  authentic  fire." 

*.  From  the  liberal  and  candid  reader  the  editor  hopes  to  meet 
with  more  than  pardon  *  having  spared  neither  pains  nor  cost  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  desi^,  and  iiaving  strenuously  exerted  his  humble 
abilities  to  please  and  to  inform.*     Vol.  i.  Preface. 

In  writing  the  life  of  Milton,  Mr.  Todd  has  adopted  the 
only  prudent  plan  that  remained  for  him  after  Johnson  and 
Hayley.  He  has  made  it  a  work  of  research^  and  in  so  doing 
he  has  brought  forward  some  curious  facts  that  had  hitherto 
escaped  notice.  It  appears  that  Milton's  Tractates  of  Divorce, 
though  in  his  own  time  seldom  pored  on^  gave  rise  to  a  snudl 
^ect  who  were  called  Divorcers)  and  even  Miltonists.  Some 
light  Mr.  Todd  has  thrown  upon  the  intrigues  of  the  papists 
in  this  country  during  the  struggle  between  the  parliament  and 
the  king.  He  also  gives  us  two  little  poems  surmised  to  be  the 
productions  of  this  unrivaled  bardj  upon  the  following  grounds. 

*  As  Milton  is  believtd  to  have  continued  his  friendship  for  Henxj 
Lawes,  the  musician,  throughout  the  rebellion,  I  am  led  to  think 
that  he  now  often  experienced  a  pleasing  relaxation  from  business  and 
study  in  listening  to  tne  «  soft  pipe  and  smooth-dittied  song"  of  hit 
early  acquaintance.  Lawes,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  principal 
poets  of  his  time,  and  was  honoured  with  many  of  their  productions 
for  the  use  of  his  lyre,  had  now  published  two  Books  ofAyres;  in 
the  latter  of  which,  dated  1655,  is  a  ballad,  which  <<  the  Table, 
with  the  names  of  those  who  were  the  authors  of  the  versc;^," 
ascribes  to  "  Mr.  I.  M.  p.  37."  The  ballad  consists  of  the  first  and 
last  sextains  of  a  little  poem  which  had  appeared  no,t  long  before 
in  an  editioti  of  Shakspeare's  poems ;  at  the  end  of  which  is  <<  an 
Addition  of  some  excellent  Poems,  .to  those  precedent  of  renowned 
Shakspeare,  ^y  other  Gentlemen  ;'*  but  these  verses  arc  without  any 
signature,  while  Milton's  epitaph  on  Shakspeare  in  the  same  vo- 
lume is  subscribed  L  M.  It  may  not  perhaps  seem  improbable,  that 
Milton  might  formerly  have  acknowledged  to  Lawes  this  production 
of  his  ear&r  days,  which  yet  he  had  not  thought  worthy  of  ad* 
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mission  into  his  collection  of  poems.  The  little  poem  shows  at  least 
a  remarkable  familiarity  with  Sylvester's  /)»  Bartas;  a  book  in 
which  Milton  was  assuredly  conversant.  I  submit  the  verses,  with 
deference,  to  the  determination  of  the  reader. 

*'  Lavinia  tualking  in  a  frosty  morning* 

**  I*  the  non-age  of  a  winter's  day, 
Lavinia,  glorious  as  May, 
■  Td  give  the  mom  an  earlier  birth. 
Paced  a  mile  of  crusted  earth. 
When  each  place,  by  which  she  came, 
From  her  veines  conceived  a  flame. 
The  amorous  plants  began  to  strive. 
Which  should  first  be  sensitive; 
Every  boary-headed  tnutgge 
Droip*d  bts  snowy  ptrriwlgge^ 
j^nd  each  bough  bis  icy  beard  : 
^   On  either  side  his  walkes  were  heard 
Whispers  of  decrepit  wood. 
Calling  to  their  rooted  for  blood  : 
The  Identic  soyle  did  mildely  greete 
The  welcome  kisses  of  her  feete; 
And,  to  retaine  such  a  treasure. 
Like  wax  dissolving,  took  her  measure. 
Lavihia  stood  amaz'd  to  see 
Things  of  yearly  certaintie 
Thus  to  rebell  against  their  season ; 
And,  though  a  stranger  to  the  reason, 
Back  retiring  quench'd  their  heate, 
Aad  Winter  tooke  his  former  scatc."     Vol.  i.  p.  Ixxziic. 

The  other  poem  more  resembles  the  language  of  our  great  poet. 

*  Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  the  first  appearance  of  Paradise  Lost, 
I  must  notice  a  communication  made  to  the  public  not  long.since  by 
a  gentleman  possessing  the  original  edition  of  the  following  lines  ; 
apparently  written  by  a  female  on  two  leaves  prefixed  to  the  title- 
page  of  his  copy,  and  subscribed  at  the  bottom  with  this  singula^ 
remark :  **  Dictated  by  J,  M*'  The  communicator  observes,  that 
the  daughter  of  Milton  officiated  as  his  amanuensis ;  and  that,  from 
the  remark  already  mentioned,  there  is  some  reason  to  attribute  the 
lines  to  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.  Different  female  hands,  it 
may  be  added,  appear  in  the  manuscript  of  Milton,  preserved  m 
Trifaity  college,  Cambridge.  However,  the  bondage  of  rhyme  will 
probably  incline  some  readers  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  these 
lines ;  while  'several  striking  sentiments  and  expressions,  and  the  fre- 
quent flow  of  the  verses  into  each  other,  may  perhaps  occasion  some 
-also  to  think  them  genuine,  and  that  the  great  poet  might  havf 
chosen,  as  an  amusement,  to  employ  once  more  the  *' jingling  sound 
of  hke  endings."  The  subject  also  had  been  a  favourite  theme  o£ 
'Milton. 

Crit.  Rev,  Vol.  34.  Manhy  i  M-  T 
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<  On  Day-Break* 

**  Welcome,  bright  chorister,  to  our  hemisphere  ^ 
Thy  glad  approaches  tell  us  Day  is  near. 
See  !  how  his  early  dawn  creeps  o*cr  yon  hill. 
And  with  his  grey^y'd  light  bdgias  to  fill 
The  silent  air,  driving  far  from  our  sight 
.  The  starry  regiment  of  frighted  Night ; 
Whose  psde-fac'd  regent,  Cynthia,  paler  grows. 
To  see  herself  pursued  by  conquering  foes  j 
Yet  daring  stays  be}iind,  to  guard  the  rear    . 
Of  her  black  armies,  whither  without  fear 
They  may  retreat,  till  her  alternate  course 
Bring  her  about  again  with  rallied  force. 
Hark !  how  the  lion's  terrour  loud  proclaims 
The  gladsome  tidings  of  day's  gentle  beams, 
Andy  long-kept  silence  breaking,  rudely  wakei 
The  feather'd  train,  which  soon  their  concert  makjcs^ 
And  with  unmeasur'd  notes,  unnumbered  lays. 
Do  joyfully  salute  the  lightsome  rays. 
But  hearken  ybnder,  where  the  louder  voice 
Of  some  keen  hunter  s  horn  hath  once  or  twice 
I  Recheated  out  its  blast,  which  seems  to  drill 

Th'  opposing  air,  and  with  its  echo  filL 
Thither  let's  hie  ;  and  see  the  toilsome  hound. 
Willing,  pursue  his  labour,  till  he  has  found 
Some  hope  of  what  he  follows,  then  with  frjesht 
And  pleasin|^  clamour  tells  it  to  the  rest. 

**  O  Thout  who  sometimes  by  n^ost  sacred  voice 
Father  of  JLight  wcrt  styl'd  \  let  my  free  chpice 
(Though  all  my  works  be  eyil^  seldom  right,) 
Sbun  loving  darkness  rather  than  the  lieht. 
Let  thy  essential  brightness,  with  quicK  glance. 
Dart  through  the  £oggy  mist  of  ignorance 
Into  the  darken'd  intellect,  and  thence 
Dispel  whatever  clouds  o'erspread  the  sense  \ 
Till,  with^iUumin'd  eyes,  the  mind 
All  the  dark  comers  in  itself  can  find. 
And  ^11  them  all  with  radiant  light,  which  may 
Convert  my  gloomy  night  to  sun-shine  day^ 
Though  darh^  O  God  \  if  guarded  by  thy  might, 
I  U€  wkh  inUlkctualtyes',  the  night 
To  me  a  noon-tide  blaze,  ^Uumin'd  by 
The  glorious  splendour  of  thy  majesty.'*    Vol.  i.  P.  cxix* 

The  Nuncupative  Will. of  Miitoa  is  next  in  order,  as  edited 
and  annotated  by  Warton.  This  is  followed  by  a  list  of  <  suck 
editions  of  Milton's  poetical  works  as  have*  hitherto  been  met 
with  by  the  editor  of  tnese  volumes,'  of  liie  translations  and  al- 
terations, and  of  detached  pieces  of  criticism  relating  to  Milton» 
his  editors,  &:c.  The  Prolegomena  follow,  succeeded  by  die 
first  Commeadatory  Verses  on  Milton i  then  m.  ordcr».  A4di- 
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ion'&  Cricici9in  on  the  Paradise  Lost^  and  Dr.  Johnson'^  Re- 
marks on  Milton's  Versification.  This  last  in  pardcular^is  i^lj, 
commented  upon  by  the  editor.  An  Inquiry  int0  the  Origin 
^f  Paradise  Lost  concludes  the  first  vgluxne.  An  Analysis  q( 
Andseiai's  Tragedy,  by  Mr.  Hayley,  is  given. 

'  But,  if  th«  AJamo  be  examined  with  the  utmost  nicety,  Mikon 
viH  be  found  no  servile  a^jyist ;  he  will  be  fionnd,  as  in  numberless 
instances  of  his  extensiv^y  his  curious,  and  earefol  reading,  to. hate 
improred  the  slightest  hints  into  the  finest  descriptioas*  Milton  in« 
deed,  with  the  skill  and  mcc  of  an  Allies  or  a  Phidias,,  has  often 
animated  the  rude  skcten  and  the  shapeless  block.  I  mean  not  to 
detract  firom  the  Italian  drama ;  but  let  h  here  be  remarked  once  km 
all  in  Milton's  own  words,  that  **  borrowings  if  it  be  tmt  hettersdhj 
the  borrower,  among  good  authors  is  accounted  fiagiaru^  Let 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  Milton  prove,  if  thef  can,  wi^ether  the  aii^ 
thor  of  this  ingenuous  remark  may  be  exhfiyited  in  such  a  lifldit ; 
rather  let  them  acknowledge  that,  in  fufly  comparing  him  with  uiose 
authors  who  have  written  on  similar  subjects,  he  must  ever  be  co»* 
sidered  as 

■  **  above  the  rc^ 

Trx  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent."    Vol.  r.  p.  25 1. 

The  Italian  tragedy  mentioaed  by  Dr.  Pearce  has  not  been* 
discovercd.  The  Locustae  of  Phineas  'Fletcher  n  next  nodxred. 
From  this  poem  an  extract  is  giveii  of  considerable  mcirit. '  A 
passage  is  inserted  from  the  Letters  dF  Mr.  Robert  Gfay, 
wherein  it  is  said  that  an  Irish  baron  at  DusseMorf  was,  aHq^t 
ten  years  since,  employed  in  translatiiigjnto  English}  yerse  a 
Latin  poem,  entitled  The  Christiad,  wxdcten  by  Robert  Ql^rke^ 
a  Carthusian  monk,  of  the ,  convent  of  JSTieuport  near  jt7sten4. 
From  this  the  translator  asserted  that  Milton  had  boiroWe^ 
largely ;  and  Mr.  Gray  says  that  it  contains  many  ideas  aa^ 
descriptions  strikingly  similar  to  parts  of  the  Paradise  Lois^* 
But  the  copy  from  which  the  baxon  was  translating  was  printed 
in  l678>  eleven  years  after  die  first  publication  of  Milton'^s 
poem;  Mr.  Hayle/s  analysis  of  another*Italian  drama  follows^ 
the  Adam  and  Eve  of  Tr^^o  Lancetta.  Three  other  It^alian 
poems  are  briefly  no(ticed'*--theiAiigeleida-of  Erasmo  diValvasone* 
the  Strage  de  gU  Innocenti  of  Macino,  and  Le  Sette  Giorna^e 
del  Mondo  Creap  of  Tasso.  There  is  another  Italian  'jp,beqi 
ttpoB  the  Seven  Days  .of  Cneation,  and  a  Spanish  one  also  mr 
titled  la  Divina  Se;mana,  both  which  have  escaped  Mr.  Todd's 
notice.  Sylvester  is  last  mentioned*  The  editor  conchidi^s  Hs 
inquiry  thus :—  / 

<  I  have  thus  brought  together  opinions,  delivered  al  different 
periods,  respecting  the  Origin  of  Parage  Lost ;  and  have  bumbfy 
endea:poured  to  trace,  in  pajt,  the  reading  of  the  sreat  poet,  sub- 
servient to  his  pto.    M9re  f uccessful  (Uscpveci^  wm  prob^y  arise 

Ta 
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from  the  pursuits  of  those,  who  are  devoted  to  patient  and  libfend 
investigation.  "  Videlicet  hoc  illud  est  praecipue  studiorum  gentts*' 
i|uod  vigUiis  augescat ;  ut  cui  suhxnde  ceu  iluminibus  ex  decursu^  sic 
acceditexiectione  minutatim  quo  fiat  uberius."  To  such  persona 
may  be  recommended  the  masterly  observations  of.  him,  who  was 
once  80  far  imposed  upon  as  to  believe  Lauder  an  hpnest  man,  and 
Milton  a  pWiary  ;'  but  who  expressed,  when  *<  Douglas  and  Truth 
appeared,"  w  strongest  indignation  sBgainst  the  envious  impostor  i 
for  they  are  observations  resulting  from  a  wish  not  to  depredate,  but 
zealously  to  praise  the  Paradise  Lost.  <<  Among  the  Inquiries^  to 
which  this  ardor,  of  criticism  has  naturally  given  occasion,  none  is  * 
more  .obscure  in  itself,  or  more  worthy  of  rational  curiosity,  than  a 
retrospect  of  the  progress  of  this  mighty  genius  in  the  construction  of 
httnoork^  a  view  of  the  fabric  gradually  rising,  perhaps,  from  small 
beginnings,  till  its  foundation  rests  in  the  centre,  and  its  turrets 
sparkle  in  the  skies ;  to  trace  back  the  structure  through  all  its  va* 
ricties  to  the  simplicity  of  its  first  plan  ;  to  find  what  was  first  pro« 
jected,  whence  the  scheme  was  taken,  how  it  was  improved,  by 
what  assistance  it  was  executed,  and  from  what  stores  the  materials 
were  collected ;  whether  its  founder  dug  them  from  the  quarries  of 
i^ature,  or.  demolished  other  buildings  to  embellish  his  own."  I 
may  venture  to  add,  that  in  such  inquiries  patience  will  be  invigo- 
' rated  .rather  than  dispirited;  and  every  new  discovery  will  teach  us 
more  and  more  to  admire  the  ffenius,  the  erudition,  and  the  memory 
of  the  inimitable  Milton/    VoL  i.  p.  302. 

Paradise  Lost  fills  the  second  and  third  volumes.  The  nfttes 
arc  ^ry  numerous.  At  an  early  period  of  modern  literature 
the  practice  of  laboriously  commenting  was  transferred  from  the 
divines  and  schoolmen  to  the  vernacular  poets.  A  few  lines  of 
te*t  "Wtre  hardly  seen  in  the  middle  or  in  the  margin  of  a 
fiio^At^  page.  *  Each  dog  must  have  his  day!'  The  fame  of 
*the  c6mmehtatbr  for  a  time  sometimes  equaled  or  excelled  that 
iff  ^e  author.  The  patient  and  persevering  dullness  of  these 
"men  iis  scarcely  credible ;  and  thdr  inanity  and  impertinence  is 
•'dften  little  less  marvelous.  In  a  poem  of  Juan  de  Mena,  king 
^Juan  the  second  is  mentioned.  *  Kingjuan  the  second*  (stays 
'the  commentiator)*^*  so  called- to  distinguish  him  from  king  Juan 
the  first.*  These  writers  were  men  who  by  no  other  means 
could  gratify  their  craving  after  celebrity.  Vanity  had  urged 
them  to  die  toil  of  acquiring  learning,  which  they  possessed  no 
genius  to  direct.  They 'would  fix  upon  some  favorite  poet, 
and  then  stick  like  bamadc)5  to  die^hulk  of  the  vessel,  that  they 
tnight  *  pursue  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale.'  Their  ad- 
miration for  the  author  was  only  shown  in  an  ostentatious  dis-* 
play  of  their  own  knowledge^  as  pagans  and  papists  hang  the 
cKimsy  figures  of  their  own  limbs  around  the  idol  whom  fliey 
worship,  or  as  schoolboys  and  clowns  deface  the  monument 
that  they  admire  by  cutting  upon  it  their  names. 
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This  folly  was  nerer  naturalised  in  England.  The  bus^ 
ness  .of  our  commentators  has  been  to  illustrate  and  explain' 
their  author.  This  has  been  ably  executed  by  the  various  . 
editors  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  his  contemporary  dramatists, 
who,  though  eclipsed  by  him,  are  indeed  stars  of  me  first  mag** 
nitude.  Of  posterior  writers  onlv  Pope  had  been  thus  di- 
stinguished, till  the  publication  of  the  present  work.  There  is 
little  in  Milton  that  requires  elucidation  i  he  has  lived  too  near 
our  own  days  to  be  difficult  or  obsolete.  But  it  is  a  task 
neither  uninteresting  nor  unimportant  to  follow  oiir  great  poet 
through  his  various  studies — to  trace  him  from  Shakspeare  and 
Spencer  to  Sylvester— to  see  how  from  the  orange-grove  and 
the  weed  by  the  way-side  the  bee  collects  the  honey.  Mr, 
Todd  has  judiciously  selected  the  variorum  Ji9t<&^  ;  his  own  are 
numerous  and  valuable,  and  discover  a  more  extensive  ac- 

5[uaintance  with  English  and  Italian  poetry  than  any  of  the 
brmer  editors,  except  Warton,  possessed.  The  Appendix  to 
Paradise  Lost  contains  plans  of  similar  subjects  intended  for 
tragedies  by  Milton,  from  his  own  manuscript  in  Trinity  coK 
lege  Cambridge, 

(To  be  continued,) 


Art.  m. — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Lin* 
coin  ;  drawn  up  for  the  Consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agricuhure 
and  Internal  Improvemettt.  By  the  Secretary  to  the  Board,  %vo. 
px.  sewed,     NicoK 

Art.  IV. — A  Revie^u  of  tie  corrected  Agricultural  Survey  of  Lin* 
colttshire,  by  Arthur  Toung^  Esq^  published  in  1799,  \V  -'''^ 
thority  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  together  with  an  Address  to 
the  noardy  a  Letter  to  its  Secretary^  and  Remarks  on  the  recent 
Publication  of  John  Lord  SomervUle^  and  on  the  Subject  qf  Inclo^ 
tures*    By  Thomas  Stone.     %vo,  8/.  Boards*     Cawthorn* 

Jn  pursuing  our  account  of  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  this 
county,  we  are  led  into  the  unpleasing  paths  of  controversy — 
a  controversy,  however,  which  we  shall  not  follow  at  any  great 
length,  as  it  would  not  generally  be  interesting,  and  would  de- 
tain us  too  long  from  many  works  of  value  which  claim  our 
attention.  In  the  agricultural  surveys  of  different  counties, 
Lincolnshire  was  allotted  by  the  Board  to  Mr.  Stone — a  gentle- 
n^an  whose  labours  as  a  surveyor  and  steward  we  have  often 
had  occasion  to  examine,  and  who  has  commonly  merited  our 
warm  commendations.  The  value  of  his  survev  we  cannot 
estimate:  it  certainly  was  disapproved  of;  and  Mr.  Young 
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vtxi  sent  into  the  county  with  directions  to  examine  it  anew.  The 
Isttter  remained  in  Lincoln^ire  thtee  months,  and  s|>eak8  with 
great  warmth  of  his  favorable  and  polite  reception.  It  is  cer- 
tain, indeed,  that  he  had  Mr.  Stone's  fonner  report,  with  ad^ 
dltions  by  many  of  those  gentlemen  among  whom  it  was  circu- 
lated; or  we  should  have  wondered  how  it  was  possible  to  have 
collected  a  body  of  facts,  in  general  so  extensive  and  interest* 
ing,  in  this  short  period.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Stone  has 
some  reason  to  complain  that  his  survey  was  rejected  without 
the  imputation  of  any  error ;  and  we  can  scarcely  suppose  a 
man  generally  intelligent,  and  who  seems  to  have  lived  m  the 
county  he  was  employed  to  survey,  guilty  of  any  material  error. 
This  conduct  of  the  Board  has  drawn  from  the  latter  gentleman 
'a  critique  on  Mr.  Young's  work,  in  which,  as  was  natural, 
he  has  magnified  little  errors,  and  caught  at  those  trifling  in- 
accuracies which  must  have  arisen  from  the  secretary's  short 
stay,  and  his  residence  at  only  one  period  of  the  year.  Indeed^ 
in  nis  eagerness  to  blame,  Mr.  Stone  has  in  two  or  three*  in-t 
stances  adduced  inconsistencies,  which,  in  the  same,  or  the 
following  sentence,  are  corrected.  Thus  Mr.  Young  says, 
that  after  the  drainage  of  the  Witham  the  lowlands  were  more 
aguish  than  before  \  but  he  adds,  when  the  drainage  was  eonin 
fletedy  they  were  less  so.  This  may  be  easily  explained  \  for,  while 
the  land  was  draining,  a  tract  of  country,  formerly  under  water, 
was  in  part  uncovered :  when  the  drainage  was  completedj 
the  whole  was  dry.  This  however  is  objected  to,  as  an  incon- 
sistency. 'A  great  portion  of  Mr.  Stone's  work  also  is  employed 
in  stating  diff&ences  of  opinion  between  him  and  the  secretary: 
which  is  sometimes  done  with  propriety,  but  more  often  widx 
petulance  and  sneering.  The  practice  of  agriculture  very  cer- 
tainly requires  being  bred  to  the  active  exercise  of  it ;  but  a 
judgement  of  soils,  a  knowledge  of  manures,  &c.  may  be  at- 
tained very  accurately  by  a  person  whose  early  acquisitions  were 
in  a  different  line.  Thus  we  think  Mr.  Stone  may  be  an  ex- 
cellent steward,  though  he  may  be  no  farmer;  and  indeed  we 
can  trace  some  agricultural  errors  in  his  present  performance  j 
and  if  Mr.  Young's  farm  be  not  managed,  as  is  hinted  in  the 
work  before  us,  with  peculiar  skill,  this  will  not  detract  from 
the  merit  we  have  uniformly  ascribed  to  him.  We  certainly 
*  differ  from  Mr.  Yoimg  in  many  points  of  agriculture,  ahd  in 
xiDne  more  than  a  subject  much  enla.rged  on  in  Mr.  Stone's  re- 
view, viz.  paring  and  burning,  where  we  conceive  most  useful 
vegetable  matter  is  sacrificed  to  the  acquisition  of  a  few  ashes  \ 
yet  we  think  highly  of  his  talents,  and  warmly  commend  his 
application  of  them.  These  two  works,  together,  will  however 
render  each  perhaps  more  valuable;  and  on  the  whole  they 
have  greatly  improved  our  knowledge  of  diis  county.    We  shaU 
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fint  fiotice  (lie  agriettlMrri  survey,  and  dken  add  a  letr  remarks 
on  some  points  controverted  by  Mr.  Stone. 

The  county  of  Lincoln  lies  on  the  German  ocean,  and  is 
bounded  om  the  east  by  that  sea.  On  its  north  is  the  river 
Humber,  which  divides  it  from  Yorkshire;  and  on  the  south 
Northampton  and  Cambridge  shires.  The  higher  midland 
counties  are  on  its  west ;  from  these  are  derived  its  more  imr 
portant  rivers,  the  Treat,  the  Witham,  and  perh^s  the  Wei- 
land.  Some  smaller  ones  flow  from  the  higher  wolds  on  the 
east,  and  the  heaths  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis. 
The  wolds  were  peihaps,  at  one  time,  the  projecting  difis 
which  confined  the  sea;  for  the  low  ground  at  present  uirms  a 
very  imperfect  barrier,  and  was  once  seemingly  covered  by  it. 
This  low  ground  is  pretty  extensive  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  but  more  contracted  in  breadth,  particularly  at  the 
sioutb-eastem  range  of  the  %rolds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wain^ 
fleets  and  on  the  north,  where  these  hills  almost  project  into 
the  embouchure  of  the  Humber. 

We  need  not  observe  that  Lincolnshire  is  in  general  a  very 
low  and  wet  county.  Mr.  Young,  who  speaks  of  some  parts 
of  it  vrith  much  warmth  of  praise,  saw  it  at  an  advantageous 
period.  But  though  its  flat  grounds  require  careful  and  exten- 
sive drainage,  these  same  lands,  in  summer^  want  water.  The 
springs  are  deep,  and  not  always  ea^ly  met  with.  In  three 
months,  viz.  from  June  i  to  August  27,  the  qu2^itity  of  rain 
was  I  ItVv  inches,  which  marks  this  county  to  be  awet  one.  The 
greatest  and  least  heat  may  be  between  814  and  25,  but  this 
depends  on  two  observations  only.  Inclosing  has  proceeded 
rapidly  in  this  county ;  and  Mr.  Young  seems  to  approve  of 
commutation  for  tithes  in  bills  of  this  kind.  The  farms  are 
usually  moderate,  and  the  rents  low;  but  the  smaliness  of  farms 
as  well  as  indosine  are  not,  in  our  author's  opinion,  either  so 
favorable  to  agriculture  or  to  population,  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
We  knowi  in  genetal,  that  sm^  farmers  are  neither  sucn  good 
husbandmen  as  the  occupiers  of  large  estates,  nor  so  happy  as 
their  own  servants.  They  are  subject  to  disorders  from  incessant 
toil,  and  seldom  long-lived.  These  circumstances  our  political 
calculators  and  superficial  declaimers  on  the  subject  have  never 
taken  into  their  account;  but  they  deserve  very  ample  con- 
^deration* 

We  have  some  curious  remarks  on  buildings,  and  a  long 
history  of  th^process  of  nuking  the  stucco  used  m  major  Cart- 
wright's  house.  Leasing  is  not  common,  though  more  so,  ac- 
cordb^.to  Mr.  Stone,  than  the  secretary  represents.  On  the 
subject  of  implements,  we  have  some  curious  information,  of 
which,  we  tannot  engage  in  the  detail.  The  minute  statement  of 
the  manai^meat  of  ;gri£le  Jijind  in  Lincolnshire  is  very  extensive^ 
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but  brokep  too  much  into  separate  facts,  many  of  which  might 
have  been  advantageously  brought,  together.  They  arc  seem- 
ingly thus  separated  to  enable  the  author  to  add  his  authorities. 
We  cannot,  on  this  account,  ofFer  any  abstract  of  it,  but  shall 
select  his  conclusions  respecting  drilling. 

*  Such  are  the  facts  I  met  with  in  this  inquiry;  they  confirm  the 
general  result  through  the  kingdom.  Drilling  is  a  practice  which 
will  be  found  to  answer  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  skill  and  attention.  But  when  a  minute  attention  flags,  and 
the  scale  is  much  extended,  then  it  is  found  that  the  conchisiona 
drawn  from  one  or  two  fields  were  not  applicable  to  a  whole  farm ; 
that  the  necessary  operations  militate  with  other  objects;  and  what 
was  profit  becomes  loss.  Were  all  the  men  known  who  have  tried 
this  husbandry,  and  laid  it  aside,  the  advocates  remaining  would  not 
figure  by  their  number.'     p.  141. 

Of  the  crops  less  common,  a  singular  one  is  that  of  woad 
{tsatis  tinctoria)^  and  we  have  a  description  of  major  Cartwright's 
new  buildings  for  its  reception.  They  appear  to  be  very  com- 
plete :  but  wc  think,  with  Mr.  Stone,  that  the  expense  of  car- 
riage will  exceed  any  advantages  derived  from  the  permanent 
situation,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  parishes,  calculated  so  that 
those  who  shall  become  chargeable  in  the  manufactory  shall 
not  be  a  burthen  on  the  parish  where  the  chief  part  of  the 
estate  lies.  Hemp  is  another  of  these  unusual  crops,  and  well 
adapted  to  a  deep  strong  soil,  as  it  soon  impoverishes  a  less 
fertile  one.  The  rich  grazing  lands  are  however  of  the  chief  im- 
portance in  this  county  J  and  a  large  portion  of  useful  informa* 
tion  is  collected  on  this  subject,  though,  as  usual,  too  much  in 
detail.  In  general,  the  quantity  of  stock  fed  per  acre  is  almost 
incredible,  and  the  profits  equally  surprising.  *  The  facts  here 
registered  contain  such  proofs  of  fertility  as  periiaps  no  other 
district  in  the  kingdom  can  equal — certainly  none  of  similar 
extent.* 

The  plantations  aflPord  little  that  is  interesting ;  but  ^hat  our 
author  observes  respecting  the  wastes  should  claim  attention. 
With  his  remarks,  we  would  wish,  however,  to  combine  Mr. 
Stone's  observations  on  the  construction  of  drains,  and  the  er- 
rors of  some  of  the  more  important  ones.  In  general,  the  fens 
and  commons  are  by  no  means  highly  advantageous :  the  sheep 
rot,  or  in  a  wet  winter  are  drowned  j  and  the  chief  advantages 
are  derived  from  the  geese.  The  following  short  history  of 
draining  is  peculiarly  curious,  and  can  be  easily  sheeted. 

*  Forty  years  ago  it  was  all  wanren  for  thirty  miles  from  SpOsby 
to  beyond  Caistor ;  and  by  means  of  turnips  and  seeds,  there  arct 
now  at  least  twenty  sheep  kept  to  oile  there  before. 

*  Every  circumstance  concerning  so  very  large  a  tract  as  the  uo- 
drained  fens  deserves  attention.     For  the  niliowing  particulan  I  apn 
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iodebted  to  sir  Joeeph:  Bank8>  who  knows  more  of  themt  perhapt^ 
than  any  other  person  in  the  county.  The  east  and  west  fens  were 
drained  by  adventurers  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  some  account  of  whose 
uridertakings  may  be  seen  in  Dugdak's  History  of  Embanking  and 
Draining ;  they  were  about  that  time  actually  inclosed  and  culti- 
vated. It  is  probable  that  the  undertakers  and  the  king,  to  whom 
a  share  was  allotted,  had  taken  to  themselves  a  larger  portion  of 
the  fen  than  the  county  thought  just  and  reasonable ;  for  in  the 
time  of  the  great  rebellion,  a  large  mob,  under  pretence  of  playing 
at  foot-ball,  levelled  the  whole  of  the  inclosures,  burnt  the  com  and 
houses,  destroyed  the  cattle,  and  killed  many  of  those  who  occu-^ 
pied  the  land.  They  proceeded  to  destroy  the  works  of  drainage^ 
so  that  the  country  was  again  inundated  as  it  formerly  had  been. 
After  the  restoration,  the  adventurers  repaired  their  works,  reamed 
their  lots  of  property,  and  began  again  to  cultivate  them ;  but  the 
country,  who  always  considered  themselves  oppressed,  by  trespass 
upon  the  g^rounds,  compelled  the  adventurers  to  defend  their  rights 
by  a  course  of  law  ;  in  which  it  was  determined,  that  the  original 
agreement  was  not  valid,  and  consequently  the  property  ot  the 
whole  level  was  vested  in  its  original  proprietors.  From  this  time 
the  drainage  was  carried  on  under  the  court  of  sewers,  principally 
by  means  of  the  adventurers'  drains ;  but  the  river  Witham  being 
neglected,  and  nearly  silted  up,  they  became  so  much  oppresseJu 
that  application  was  made  to  parliament  in  1762,  when  an  act  pass- 
ed, by  which  the  present  works  have  been  made,  which  are  pro- 
bably suiEcient  to  carry  off  the  whole  of  the  downfall  waters ;  but 
till  a  catch-water  drain  is  made,  to  keep  separate  those  that  fall  upon 
the  hills  from  those  which  fall  upon  the  level,  and  a  proper  out&li 
provided,  to  carry  the  hill  waters  separately  to  sea,  the  expense  of 
which  will  probably  be  equal,  if  not  exceed  that  of  the  Witham 
drainage,  the  land  can  never  be  considered  as  safe  winter  land; 
neither  can  it  be  thought  advisable  to  divide  and  inclose  it.  These 
fens,  east  consists  of  12,424  acres,  one  rood,  one  perch.  The  uq* 
dertakers'  drains  left  only  2000  acres  under  water ;  but  I  am  ere* 
dibly  informed  that  the  outfall  of  Maudfoster,  as  that  goat  now 
lies,  ia  capable  of  draining  dry  the  deepest  pits  10  that  fen.' 
?.  225, 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  hear>  that  no  obstacles  vnH  now 
be  in  the  way  of  draining  a  vast  extent  of  fen.  We  trust  that» 
in  the  present  auspicious  period^  the  work  may  be  commenced. 
Our  author's  observations  on  the  authority  of  sir  Joseph  Banks, 
whose  sincerity  we  believe  no  one  will  question,  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  Lincolnshire  improvers^  We  can  only  refer 
them  to  pages  233  and  234  of  this  volume. 

The  study  ot  drainage  is  of  peculiar  Importance  to  the 
farmers  of  uiis  district}  and  some  useful  hints  are  ofiered  on 
this  subject.'  Sir  Joseph  Banks  seems  to  have  succeeded  well 
on  Mr.  Elkington's  plan.  A  source  of  mcntture,  not  very 
usual,  arises  from  the  porous  ground,  which  absorbs  die  water 
from  the  SCSI  ^  and  .we  sl)Attld  $usp6ct  tbai  U  is  ynxh  difficulty 
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removed.  Pethaps,  as  hinted  in  some  df  t^  remfrk^,  its  en- 
isst  removal  may  not  be  advantageous,  as  it  refreshes  and  cools 
the  ground  in  the  dry  summers,  independently  of  the  ufility 
of  its  salts  as  a  manure.  Paring  and  burning  is  a  practice 
■warmly  defended,  and  the  subsidence  of  the  ground  accounted 
for  from  its  increased  density.  We  cannot  decide  on  this 
subjecti  as  we  have  no  experience  in  the  agriculture  of  Lin- 
colnshire.  Within  the  district  to  vvhich  our  own  practice  has 
been  confined,  it  is  evidently  injurious^  attd  from  reasoning  wc 
sit^ct  it  would  be  so  in  otners. 

On  the  subject  of  manures  we  find  nothing  particularly  cu« 
riotts.  Bones  are  foimd  to  be  very  advantageous,  except  per- 
haps for  turnips.  Burning  straw  on  the  ground  is  said  to  be 
•pariiculaTlT  so,  from  its  heat,  as  is  supposed,  rather  than  its 
ashes,  which  are  in  Very  small  quantities.  It  may  be  doubted 
ijkrhether  the  hydrogen  produced  may  not  be  again  carried  down 
and  united  with  tne  earth,  though  this  is  not  very  probable. 
About  five  tons  of  straw  per  acre  are  sufficient  \  and  the  price  of 
the  straw  is  about  ;/.  per  ton. 

To  a  county  which,  like  that  of  Lincoln,  is  gained  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  sea,  the  ocean  must  be  an  indefatigable  and 
power&d  antagonist.  Embanking  is  therefore  an  operation  of 
no  little  importance :  but  scarcely  any  thing  is  said  of  the  c(m* 
$truction  and  hianagenient  of  the  banks.  Warping  is  a  singu- 
lair  operation,  confined  we  believe  to  Lincolnshire.  The  streams 
tributary  to  die  Trent  arc  turbid,  though  the  diffused  matter  is 
deposited  before  it  reaches  the  sea.  1  he  operation  consists  in 
letting  this  water  pass  over  the  lands,  so  as  to  deposit  the  con- 
tents on  the  soil.  It  appears  to  be  chiefly  sand,  but  certainly 
mixed  with  clay.  The  quantity  deposited  is  so  considerable 
as  to  ekvate  the  ground  \  and  the  new  earth  is  abundantly  fer* 
tile*  Warping  is  about  to  be  practised  on  a  great  scale.  Wa- 
tering the  land  has  been  only  of  late  introduced,  but  promises 
to  be,  as  it  has  been  usually  found,  advantageous  when  pro^ 
perly  conducted. 

Of  live  stock,  cattle  and  sheep  are  of  the  chief  importance, 
dnd  many  facts  are  collected  on  this  subject.  It  is  however 
impossible  for  us  to  engage  in  the  detail;  and  the  whole  prac- 
fice,  at  Idast  so  far  as  regards  sheep,  is  in  our  opinion  erro- 
ileous.  In  reality,  \v*c  see  some  parts  of  the  management  that 
wc  disapprdvei  and  some  that  we  can  perhaps  not  implicitly 
credit  without  farther  explanation.  'Hie  following  remarks 
6n  the  production  of  wool  in  this  couilty  we  shall  leave  to  thQ 
judgement  of  our  readers. 


Upon  th«  very  remarkable  faots,  that  the  whole  county  canie^ 

^       ?,  I  may  observe,  \ 
ly.stocked  fisur  bey 
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any  other  in  At  kingdom/  Instead  of  i»848,ooo  acre«i  Ut  u^  call  it 
if6e>OiOOOf  allowing  2489000  acres  for  lands  that  do  not  probably 
come  into  the  account  at  ail ;  at  a  sheep  and  a  half,  there  are  thea 
a}400»ooo  sheep  in  the  county ;  pTodttciD|f  21 96109000  lb.  of  wool, 
which  at  only  ^  per  pound»  or  SiOyOOO  A  amounts  to  10/.  «i  acre 
oTcr  the  whole.  Such  an  accounti  or  any  thing  near  ity  is  not  to 
be  produced  in  any  other  district  probably  in  the  world.  This  fact 
shows  the  immense  consequence  to  Lincolnshire  of  a  fair  price  of 
wool :  the  manufacturers,  in  their  evidence  given  before  paniament, 
on  the  wool  bill,  stsfted  what  they  called  the  rivalry  of  French  fa« 
brics  of  lon^  wool,  by  means  of  smuggling  it  from  England^  Sup« 
posing  the  »ct  (which  was  directly  the  reverse) 9  it  has  now  certain* 
ly  ceased*  for  the  French  manufactures  have  ceased ;  add  to  this^ 
that  our  woollen  fabrics,  as  appears  by  their  registers,  and  by  the 
custom-house  exports,  are  far  more  pro^erous,  yet  the  price  of 
Lincoln  wool  was  i/.  and  it  is  now  j>nly  pJ.;  contrary  to  every 
thii^  that  ought  in  such  cases  to  take  place.  At  a  fair  price,  the 
wooTof  this  county  would  sell  for  i  ,o8o»QOo/.  a  year*  The  differeaco 
16  a  very  material  loss  indeed  V   p.  367. 

Habbits  are  not  so  advantageous  as  sheep.  Geese  are  a  pro^ 
fi^Ue  stocky  as  they  require  little  labour :  they  are  plucked 
four  times  a  year,  and  each  time  the  feathers  are  worth  4d* 
The  goose  itself  is  worth  from  is.  3</.  to  is.  6d.  Fishing  is  not 
apparently  much  attended  to. 

The  chapter  on  rural  oeconomyi  vi2.  on  labour  and  provi* 
sionsi  contains  nothing  verv  interesting  for  our  present  pur- 
pose.    Wages  are  in  general  high. 

7*he  subject  of  political  oeconomy  is  considered  under  the 
sections  of  roads,  canals,  manufactures,  poor,  and  population. 
The  canals  and  manufactures  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  im- 
portant as  we  might  have  expected.  Of  the  manufacture^,  spin- 
ning is  the  most  considerable  branchy  and  from  this  county  Ncmt* 
widi  is  seemingly  supplied.  A  hank  of  woollen  yam,  wmcfa  by 
custom  is  estimated  156  yards,  has  by  the  ingenuity  of  ausi 
Ives  been  spun  to  168,000,  or  the  length  of  above  95  miles. ' 

The  poor  in  lintolnshire  are  numerous,  notwithstanding 
their  cottage  system,  which  merits  commendation.  The  wo- 
men are  represented  as  indolent ;  and  the  high  wages  en- 
courage dissipation.  The  idea  is,  that  population  has  de- 
clined. From  the  accounts  before  uS,  we  greatly  doubt  of  ^  this 
insertion*  The  army  has  certainly  kss^ned  the  proportional 
number  of  men. 

The  miscellaneous  chapter  (xBkrs  little  that  is  interesting. 
We  are  glad  to  find,  from  Mr.  Stone,  that  the  rats  which  in- 
fested Deeping  fen  arci  drowned.  The  anpendix  id  not  of 
much  importance.  Thc^ chief  article  whicn  merits  notice  is 
major  Cartwright's  method  of  Covering  com*stacks  with  psont* 
cd  or  oiled  canvas* 
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In  thi^  account  of  Mr.  Young's  survey,  we  have  anticipated 
many  p^rts-of  Mr.  Stone's  Review.  He,  in  general,  accuses  the 
fccretary  of  partial  statements,  and  unequal  attention  in  his  in- 
quiries. Much,  it  is  alleged,  has  been  picked  up  at  ordinaries» 
aaid  in  common  conversation.  We  know  not  that  it  is  an  error 
to  glean  from  conversation ;  nor  can  any  inquirer  always  an- 
«wer  for  his  authorities.  It  is  sufficient  if,  as  Mr.  Young  does^ 
lie  carefully  produce  tliem. 

On  the  subject  of  drainage,  Mr.  Stone's  observations  are  very 
judicious  and  intelligent.  We  do  not  transcribe  them,  because 
they  are  chiefly  of  local  importance,  and  require  a  minuter 
knowledge  of  the  situation  tnan  we  can  convey.  On  the  sub- 
jects of  paring  and  burning  also  we  fully  agree  with  Mr«.  Stone* 
We  have  examined  the  practice  theoretically  and  experiment 
tally;  and,  in  each  view,  are  convinced  that  it  is  in  general  in- 
jurious. In  heavy  stiff  lands,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  much 
incorporated  with  coarse  grass  and  furze,  we  have  found  it  of 
service.  In  these,  a  diminution  of  the  soil,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  vegetable  extractive  matter,  are  compensated  by  the 
greater  friability  of  the  earth.  Subsequent  manuring,  how* 
ever,  with  lime  and  dung,  we  have  always  found  to  be  neces- 
sary, if  the  ground  be  to  be  kept  in  heart  for  any  number  of 
I  cars.  We  3iall  select  Mr.  Stone's  account  of  the  soils  where 
is  practice  is  alone  admissible, 

*  Paring  and  burning  ought  only  to  be  allowed  under  the  follow- 
ing limitations  and  restrictions : 

*  Upon  fen  land  lately  drained,  where  it  may  be  impossible  to 
subdue  a  variety  of  coarse  productions,  and  to  level  it  any  other 
way. 

'  Upon  fen  land  with  a  clay  bottom,  and  a  superstratum  which 
requires  dissipating  and  reducing  in  thickness,  in  order  to  allow  the 
plough  to  sink  low  enough  to  touch  and  bring  up  a  portion  of  clay 
to  mix  with  the  fen^  mould. 

*  Upon  strong  clayey  soils,  where  no  other  means  can  be  resorted 
to,  after  draining,  to  render  them  more  open  and  less  tenacious. 

*  [I  have  seen  the  aiTangementof  soil  of  this  kind  totally  changed 
by  the  process,  and  thus  land  qualified  to  produce  turnips  in  succes- 
sion, which  was  impossible  to  be  done  upon  the  circumjacent  land 
of  the  same  original  quality.  But  even  in  this  instance  I  should 
pnfer  the  plan  recommended  by  lord  Dundonald,  *•  to  calcine  the 
clay  in  clamps  or  kilns,  and  to  spread  it  afterwards  on  the  ground^ 
either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  lime."] 

*  Upon  a  loamy  soil  at  a  great  distance  from  a  home  situation, 
and  where  neither  marie,  lime,  clay,  soil,  manure,  nor  any  means 
of  improvement  can  be  found.  The  occupiers  to  be  limited  and  re« 
strained,  after  this  process,  from  taking  two  successive  crops  of  com 
or  grain,  and  to  return  to  the  same  land  all  the  manure  which  its 
cropping  has  produced. 
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•  But,  upon  a  very' light  soil,  this  process,  after  the  Vnpst  cautious 
restrictions,  will  generdly  be  found  detrimental  husbandry,  both 
for  ^father  and  son  J  Upon  soils  of  this  kind,  however,  marie  of 
clay,  after  the  Norfolk  systena,  will  be  found  in  the  highest  degree 
preferable/     P.  22^. 

Whetlier  Mr.  Young  have  concealed  or  misrepresented  any 
part  of  tlie  evidence  obtained  in  this  tour,  as  hinted  in  die 
volume  before  us,  is  a  circumstance  that  we  cannot  decide  on. 

The  observations  on  embanking  and  on  warping  are  im-» 
portant,  as  apparently  the  dictates  of  genuine  and  unprejudiced 
observation.  The  very  favorable  view  given  of  the  subject  in 
the  survey  does  not  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  experience.  On 
the  topic  of  cattle,  Mr.  Stone  claims  the  merit  of  the  principal 
points  of  reformation  adopted  by  Mr.  Young,  from  his  first 
report.  We  shall  not  enlarge  on  the  merits  of  the  case,'  as  we 
have  professed  a  dislike  to  the  whole  Lincolnshire  and  Leices- 
tershire system.  On  the  other  subjects  we  have  enlarged  suf- 
ficiently. Mr.  Stone  constantly  finds  something  to  object  to, 
or  to  sneer  at. 

Tbe  appendix  contains — 

*  Observations  on  the  principal  subjects  which  are  treated  of  in 
the  late  publication  of  lord  Somerville,  entitled  <vThe  System  fol* 
lowed  during  the  last  two  Years  by  tbe  Bq^rd  of  Agriculture  further 
illustrated ;  with  Dissertations  on  the  Produce  and  Growth  of  Sheep  * 
and  Wool,  as  well  Spanish  as  English*  Also  Observations  upon^ 
and  a  new  Plan  for,  the  Poor  and  l^or  Laws.  To  which  are  added 
Remarks  on  the  Modes  of  Culture  and  Implements  of  Husbandry 
used  in  Portugal ;  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  late  Scarci-. 
ty,  and  Means  proposed  to  remedy  it  in  future.*     tp-  353. 

In  this  appendix  we  perceive  a  little  of  the  resentment  sug- 
gested by  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Stone's  report  \  but  there  arc 
manv  observations  of  real  importance  and  value.  Our  article 
has  oeen  afa-eady  so  extensive,  that  we  cannot  transcribe  them; 
and  indeed  tlieir  minute  and  miscellaneous  nature  would  have 
prevented  it,  had  our  limits  been  less  confined. 


Art.  "V.—The  New  Anmtat  Register j  or  general  Kepository  of 
History  J  Politics,  and  Literature^  for  the  Tear  1800.  To 
nvhicb  is  prefixed',^  the  History  of  Anowledgej  Learnings  and 
Tastey  in  Great^Britain^  during  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  IL 
Part  IV^    Svo.  I  ^.  Boards.     Robinsons.     1801.*    , 

Under  the  latc  administration,  every  work  in  which  the 
incense  of  adulation  was  not  lavished  on  its  principal  became  an 
object  of  censure  \  and  to  venture  a  prediction  on  the;  ill  success 
of  the  war  in  which  he  ba4  engaged  u«,  or  to  animadvert  on 
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the  unpacaUeled  extrayagance  with  which  it  was  conducted,  cz* 
posed  we  writer^  as  it  is  justly  observed  in  the  preface  to  diis 
VoIttme>  to  unbounded  <*  calumny  and  venal  abuse.'  On  the 
fllteraticm  of  public  sentiment  in  these  respectSj  the  editors  of 
this  work  express  a  *  joyous  triumph ;'  and  having  been  per- 
tinaciously consistent  in  the  avowal  of  opinions,  of  late  too  ge- 
nerally  reprobated,  but  now  once  more  acquiring  an  ascen- 
dency, they  may  be  justly  allowed  to  exult  in  the  triumph  which 
has  been  obtained.  To  the  constitution  of  their  country  the 
editors  declare  themselves  firmly  attached,  almost  to  idolatry ; 
yet  a  mere  declaration  of  patriotism  is  at  present  but  of  little 
weighty  for  the  same  assertion  is  advanced  by  every  party ;  and 
those  who  have  been  most  strenuous  for  the  suspension  of  the 
haieas  cmrpus^  and  the  confinement  of  their  countrymen  in  solitary 
cells  upon  bare  suspicion  of  disafiection, — for  the  transmis- 
«ion  of  money  out  ot  the  kingdom  unsanctioned  by  the  consent 
of  parliament, — ^for  every  measure,  merely  because  it  has 
been  proposed  by  the  ministry, — are  as  loud  in  their  asseverations 
of  attachment  to  the  constitution  as  if  their  whole  conduct  had 
been  guided  by  the  bill  of  rights,  as  founded  at  the  revolution. 
Yet  facts  may  be  pleaded  in  favor  of  the^  assertion  of  our  edi- 
tors; and  their  prior  vUuines  may  be  recumed  to,  as  afibrding 
an  ufi^estionaUe  evidence.  Public  prejudice  havine  in  souie 
measure  subsided,  it  may  be  determined  with  esse  what  piiUi- 
cations  have  evinced  the  strongest  attachment  to  the  constitu^ 
rion ;  those  irfiich  in  supporting  a  disgraceful  war  have  weaken- 
ed some  of  its  main  pillars,  or  those  which  have  been  decided 
against  the  policy  or  the  war  from  the  beeinning,  and  could 
not  be  brought  to  hug  the  new-fangled  chains  on  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  press  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 

The  work  is  arranged  ta  the  usual  manner.  The  history  of 
letters  in  the  reign  of  Chsurles  the  Second  occupies  the  first  part; 
and  excellent  use  is  made  of  the  copious  materials  from  which 
a  knowledge  of  that  period  may  be  obtained.  Our  verufication 
.beean  now  to  receive  a  degree  of  polish  to  which  it  had  luther- 
to  oeen  unaccustomed  \  Uit  poetty  was  disfigured  by  the  per- 
petual attempts  at  that  species  of  wit  which  was  adapted  only 
to  the  licentious  manners  and  depraved  taste  of  the  court.  In 
delineating  or  exciting  the  afiections,  the  poets  of  this  age  were 
seldom  successful :-« 

<  —  as  they  were  wholly  occupied  in  something  unexpected  and 
surprising,  they  had  ao  cegard  to  that  uniformity  of  sentiment  which 
enables  us  to  ooaceije  am  excite  the  pains  ]uid  pleasures  of  other 
minds.  Thev  never  inquired  what  they  themselves  should  have  said 
or  done  off  otuer  occasions.;  their  only  aim  was  to  cay  what  bad  never 
been  said  be£are.  They  wrote  rather  as. beholders  than  partakers  of 
human  nature,  as  beings  looking  upon  good  and  evil  impassive^  and 
at  leisure;  as  £fkweait  deities,  making  remarks  on  the  actions  of 
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incn»  asd  tkeT^n^«itwle9  of  UIJBy  without  intercitt  andividbotttvino* 
tioii*  Th^r  courtsbip  was  void  of  fondness,  and.  tbeir  lamentatiQa 
of  sorrow.  Nor  w^s  the  sublime  more  witbin  their  reach  thaji 
the  pathetic*  for  they  did  oot  attempt  that  comprehension  and  ex- 
pose of  thouj^ht  which  at  once  fills  the  whole  mind»  and  of  whi^ 
the  first  effect  is  sudden  astonishment,  and  the  second  rational  ad« 
miration*'    p.  xii« 

Govlcj,  Buder,  RosconuQion,  Rodiester,  Bucklx^^uin,  Dor- 
set, Waller,  Otway,  Phillips,  Wycberlejr,  pass  in  review  befoK 
us ;  and  those  who  havt  not  the  leisure  to  peruse  th^ir  lives,  ip. 
conjunction  wtdi  die  masterly  criticisms  of  Johnson  on  their 
works,  may,  from  this  abridgements  form  a  goo/i  ^a  pf  their 
poo&ssional  diarducter. 

The  Bndah  and  foneigii  history  is  compiled  wsOx  great  judg^ 
ment,  thou^  perhaps  jnare  attention  xhm  npoe^sary  is  pa^ 
to  jBiany  of  the  speeches  ^  individiials  in  b^  ^ous^s  of  pair- 
liament.    The  bodk  opens  with  the  ad<kes^  frp^  f^  th;rone 
on  die  24th  of  September  1799,  which  mu^t  vm^  eSdcite  a  ^mi^ii 
or  a  groan,  according  to  the  peptics  of  the  reader.    <  The  de- 
liverance of  itsdy,*  and  the  ejcpectadon  of  success  from  the 
^  cfibrts  kft  the  deliverance  of  the  Uniied  Provinces  9'  tbe^iS^ 
on  ^  our   good    and  faithful   ally  the  emperor   of   R^ssi^i,' 
and  particulariy  on  his  wisdom  and  '  magnanimity/  afibr4 
tolerable  specimens  of  the  sagacity  and  foresigkt  of  the  n^ster 
who  conid  enforce  such  topics  from  so  high  an  a^ithority*   Tl^e 
house,  as  usual,  re-echoed  die  royal  speech^  and  inuaediately 
afterwasds  proceeded,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dundas,  to 
new  model,  cmt,  it  might  be  ssud,  to  overthrow  the  system  of  the 
mUida.    Among  the  lords  the  same  debates  produced  the  same 
conclusions.    The  finances  a^orded  opportunity  for  a  few  tri« 
fling  dncussions,  in  which,  as  usual,  whatever  was  proposed,  by 
the  minister  was  assented  to  with  scarcely  any  resistance  \  ^tnd 
of  course,  notvnthstanding  the  enormous  sums  of  money  ad- 
vanced, the  suggestion  by  Mr.  Martin   that   the   terrace  at 
Somorset-house^ould  be  accommodated  to  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic was  rejected  by  Mr.  Pitt  with  hi^  accustomed  hautmr.   The 
reason  assigned  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  mendoned— -that  ^  the 
vicinity  of  the  public  offices  made  such  a  precaution  absolutely 
necessary  /  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  observe  that  so  beautiful 
a  promenade  would  not  at  Paris,  even  under  the  old  monarchy, 
have  been  locked  up  from  public  employment,  and  rendered> 
we  mi^t  almost  say,  of  no  udlity  to  any  individual  whatso- 
ever.    Mr.  Dundas's  India  budget  is  detailed  at   sufficient 
lengtbf   and  it  was  received  with  so  litde  attention  by  the 
house,  diat  even  its  introducer  would  have  be^  flattered  by 
a  few  semarks  on  either   side  with  respect  tp  his  eastern 
operations. 
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The  Aird  chapter  presents  us  withr  the  celebrated  letter  of 
Bonaparte  to  the  king,  which  was  answered  by  an  official -notte 
with  the  subscription  of  *  Grenville.'  The  substance  of  this  note 
was  expanded  afterwards  into  a  speech  before  the  house  of 
lords  by  the  subscriber,  and  the  house,  with  very  few  exception8^ 
approved  the  rejection  of  the  proposals  to  negotiate.  Among 
the  commons  they  were  treated  with  as  little  ceremony;  and 
Bonaparte's  name  was  accompanied  with  epithets  fitter  tor  the 
meridian  of  Billingsgate  than  for  men  who  were  entrusted  with 
the  reins  of  government.  The  speeches  of  Mr.  Erskine,  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  Mh  Fox,  in  this  memorable  debate,  are  well  de^ 
tailed ;  and  from  these  may  be  formed  a  tolerable  estimate  of 
theirrespectivc  abilities  as  orators.  The  union  with  Ireland 
occupies  the  fourth  chapter,  in  which  we  were  much  amused 
by  an  insifiuation  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  the  allowance  of 
the  peers  of  Ireland  to  sit  in  the  commons'  house  of  parliament 
was  '  calculated  to  create  infinite  confusion,  by  blending  peers 
of  the  realm  with  commoners — ^at  once  vitiating  the  blood  of 
the  nobility,  and  degrading  those  of  high  birth  from  their  rank 
in  society.*  Such  a  strange  idea  might  very  well  harmonise 
with  the  pride  of  the  German  or  the  late  French  tioUasey  among 
whom  blood  is  or  was  considered  as  an  essential  and  indelibk 
quality  \  but  how  it  can  apply  to  the  peerage  of  these  kingdoms, 
where  marriages  are  contracted  every  day  betw^cen  the  peer  and 
the  roiuritre  without  scandal,  and  the  blood  of  the  highest  noble 
scarcely  differs  in  the  lightest  ^hade  from  that  of  the  lowest 
commoner,  we  cannot  possibly  conceive,  l^he*  fact  is,"  that  what 
is  called  mesalliance  cannot  take  place  among  us  \  the  third  ge- 
neration untitles  the  youngest  children  of  the  highest  rank; 
and  the  sixth  finds  them  in  every  occupation  of  life.  Take  a 
hundred  persons  promiscuously  from  the  exchange  or  ttte  royal 
*  levee  J  and  their  respective  ancestors  at  the  sixth  generation  up* 
wards  will  be  found  alike  in  rank,  property,  and  every  other 
quality.  And  herein  consists  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
our  own  over  other  countries.  We  have  no  cast  of  nobilitv  \ 
oiir  peerage  is  an  hereditary  office  merely  ;  every  man  in  the 
empire  is  eligible  into  it^  and  as  only  one  of  a  family  can  ever 
possess  the  office,  the  rest  are  blended  with  the  general  mass 
of  the  people ; — two  separate  interests  cannot  in  this  country, 
as  in  CJcrmany  now,  and  formerly  in  France,  be  ever  esta- 
blished. 

In  Ireland,  a  more  ridiculous,  or,  if  we  were  to  express  it  in 
its  proper  terms,  a  more  barbarous  and  wicked  proof  of  equality 
took  place  on  the  debates  of  the  union.  Two  of  the  chief  se- 
nators, not  contented  with  arguing  the  point  Jn  die  representa* 
tive  house,  had  recourse  to  the  disgraceful  fashion  d.  their  own 
country :  five  shots  were  in  consequence  exchanged,  and  the 
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chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  Tlic  de- 
bate^ however,  proceeded;  and  these  gentlemen,  without  re- 
flecting on  the  outrageous  insult  they  thus  offered  to  the  laws 
of  their  country,  their  mutual  attempt  to  commit  murder,  a(i4 
the  degradation  of  placing  themselves  on  a  level  with  attorneys' 
clerks  or  unfledged  ensigiu,  resumed  their  senatorial  occupations, 
and  persevered  in  their  argumentative  opposition.  We  shall  not 
cease  to  brand  such  a  conduct,  wherever  it  occurs  to  us,  with 
the  contempt  it  deserves — and  especially  in  the  preseht  instance^ 
as  it  forms  a  more  peculiar  characteristic  of  our  neighbours  on  die 
other  side  of  the  water  than  of  ourselves.  Among  the  many  good 
effects  of  the  union,  it  may  be  considered  as  not  the  least,  that  the 
barbarous  and  vindictive  spirit  of  the  Irish  will  have  a  chance  of 
being  softened  down,  or  at  least  preserved  only  for  useful  aind 
honorable  purposes.  The  question  itself  was  carried  Math  great 
case,  notwithstanding  tlie  speeches  delivered  were  the  most 
vehement  we  haVe  ever  perused  \  but  it  may  occasion  some  re- 
gret that  the  opportunity  was  not  dien  embraced  of  freeing  the 
state  from  farther  discussion  on  the  rights  of  the  Cathplics,  and 
those  of  various  other  denominations  who  are  without  the  pale 
of  their  church. 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  Mr.  Sheridan's  attempt  to  bring  the 
Dutch  expedition  before  the  house  is  detailed  at  some  length. 
He  was  answered  in  an  explicit,  if  not  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner, by  Mr.  Dundas,  whose  account  of  the  Killed,  and  of  those 
who  died  of  their  wounds,  diminished  very  considerably  the 
general  belief  of  the  hard  conflicts  in  which  the  army  was  said 
to  have  been  engaged— the  killed  amounting,  .!,according  to  the 
statement  of  this  gentleman,  to  only  eight  hundred  and  forty-six, 
and  those  who  died  of  their  wounds  to  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five.  The  sick  and  wounded  admitted  into  the  hospitals 
are  stated  at  4,088  5 — thus,  according  to  this  calculation  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  not  one  in  twenty*two  died  \  not  one  in 
eight  received  any  injury  at  all;  and  not  more  than  one  in 
eighteen  received  any  fatal  accident.  These  facts  are  curious: 
,but  numerous  private  letters  from  Holland  having  exaggerated 
probably  the  distresses  of  the  army,  had  so  prepossessed  the 

{mblic  mind,  that  the  ofllicial  statement  seems  to  have  afforded  but 
ittle  general  satisfaction.  The  inquiry  was^  after  a  little  further 
debate,  stifled  by  a  very  great  majority.  Additional  subsidies  en- 
gaged the  attenti<jn  of  the  lords,  and  eventually  of  the  com- 
mons (  when,  after  so  many  averred  motives  for  the  war,  Mr. 
Pitt  at  length  reduced  it  to  one  word,  namely,  security.  He 
proceeded  m  his  usual  manner — 

,    ^*  It  was  also  more  than  this;  security  against  a  danger  the  greatest 

that  ever  threatened  the  i^^orld — a  danger  which  never  existed  before 

in  any  period  of  society — which  threatened  and  had  been  resisted 
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by  all  tl|e  nations  of  Europe,  and  by  none  witb  so  much  sUccett  at# 
gur  own,  because  by  none  so  uniformly,  and  with  so  much  energy^ 
Our  resistance  had  not  been  confined  to  external  force;  it  had  joined 
internal  policy  and  wise  legislative  measures,  to  oppose  Jacobinism 
in  the  bosom  (he  was  sorry  to  have  found  it  thero)  of  our  own 
.'countiy. 

*«  How  was  it  discovered  that  Jacobinism  had  disappeared  in  France  ? 
It  was  now  centred  in  one  man,  nursed  in  its  school,  who  had 
gained  celebrity  under  its,  auspices^  atad  was  at  once  the  child  and 
the  champion  of  its  atrocities-— i^ra^iS^aitfr. 

^  Our  security  in  negotiation  was  to  be  this  man,  who  was  now  the 
6rgan  of  all  that  was  destructive  in  the  revolution.  Granting  that 
tOQ,ooo,oooil  had  been  expended  for  the  words  *<  just  and  neces- 
sary," it  had  been  expended  for  the  best  of  causes — to  protect  the 
dearest  rights,  to  defend  the  most  valuable  privileges,  the  laws,  the 
liberties,  the  happiness  of  our  country ;  and  for  such  objects  as 
much  more  would  we  spend,  and  as  much  more  should  we  find.*' 
>.  171. 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  thi»  speaker  wa»  not  permitted  to 
verify  hb  last  words  5  yet  a  great  majority  concurred  with  him  . 
in  the  debate.     The  farther  suspension  of  the  haSeaf-^arfftr 
act  excited  some  severe  altercation  in  both  houses  j  but,  asusual> 
the  tilinister  again  succeeded. 

Sir  P.  Burdett  asserted  that— 

•t  *-ithe  power  conferred  by  this  bill  had  been  already  placed  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  abused  it ;  xUeKal  warrants  had  been  issued  out ; 
powers  not  known, to  the  constitution  were  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Bow-street  ruffian^  upon  the  warrants  of  clerks  in  offices,  who,  under 
their  authority,  went  down  to  Manchester,  and  dragged  masters  of 
families  from  their  own  houses  at  night,  amidst  the  cnes  of  those  fa- 
milies I  handcuffed  and  loaded  them  with  irons ;  shut  them  up  ia 
darken  well  prison,  where  they  were  lodged  under  pain  of  body  and 
mind.  When  out  of  their  bands,  they  applied  to  the  humanity  of  ' 
the  jailor  for  relief,  in  consequence  of  the  swellings  of  their  legs  oc* 
casioned  by  the  treatment  of  these  savages.  What  would  the  jm* 
mortal  Chatham  have  said  on  the  recital  of  such  oppression  ?  the 
thunder  of  his  eloquence  would  have  shaken  the  house,  and  the 
avenues  would  have  been  thronged  with  auditors,  whilst  he  had 
pointed  out  wherein  the  superiority  of  our  country,  wherein  the  ex- 
cellence of  our  constitution,  consisted.  It  was  in  this,  that  the  cot- 
tage of  the  peasant  was  as  sacred  as  the  palace  of  the  king :  though 
humbly  thatched,  it  was  secure,  and  an  asy^m  which  dared  not  be 
violated.  He  would  have  raised  a  storm  from  which  the  senators 
<  would  gladly  have  screened  their  heads,  and  hastened  to  their  homes:-^ 
but,  now,  th^  character  of  the  house  was  power  and  not  languagCy 
and  majorities  did  not  depend  on  reasoaing.''   r .  x8o. 

A  strange  veil  seems  to  have  been  thrown  over  the  pioceed- 
inga  in  Ae  Cold-bath-fieldt'  prison^  md  tho  more  to^  becaudc^  if 
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tord  BelgraVe's  mode  of  exonerating  mmisters  from  the  chslfge 
of  inhttmantty  be  allowed,  a  question  laturallj  suggests  itself 
which  it  18  difEcuit  to  answer.    Theministersi  according  to 
his  lordship^  arc  not  culpable,  *  because  there  had  been  an  ao 
cidciital  inattention  in  the  superintendant  of  a  prison/    Thii 
accidental  inattention  refers,  we  believe,  to  the  case  of  colonel 
Despard.     But  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  only  acci- 
dent of  the  sort  •,  since  a  number  of  other  persons,  confined 
iperely  on  suspicion,  were  proved  to  hare  been  equally  ill-treated. 
Tet  we  cannot  find  that  ministers  ever  testified  the  remotest 
dtaappToIntiofi  of  the  jailor's  conduct. 
From'  parliamentary  debates,  we  are  carried,  in  the  sixth 
^  chapter,  to  the  Bast  Indies,  and  our  attention  is  engaged  by  the 
war  with  Tlppoo  Sultaun.     The  secret  causes  of  &is  w^r  stiU 
remain,  it  is  properly  observed,   to  be  explored}   the  events 
however,  was  glorious  to  the  British  arms.     The  £ast«India 
'  company  increased  its  territories  at  the  expense  of  the  defeated 
'  monarch,  whose  dominions  were  divided,  upon  his  death,  be» 
tween  the  company,  the  Nisam,  the  Mahrattas,  and  a  descent 
dent  of  the  ancient  rajahs  of  Mysore.    The  capture  of  the  eapi*' 
tal  gave  wealth  to  our  troops;  and  the  monarch  was  interred 
with  all  the  honors  due  to  his  imperial  station.     From  India  w« 
are  transported  to  America,  where  the  death  of  <  the  great  and 
good  Washington  is  the  only  event  we  meet  with  to  disturb  the 
happiness  of  that  country. 

^rhe  foreign  history  commences  with  chapter  the  seventh  \  iii 
which  is  given  an  account  of  Bonaparte's  new  coristitutioii,  and 
his  attempt  to  iiegotiate  with  England.  The  eighth  chapter  di* 
lates  on  the  affairs  of  the  Ligurian  and  Batavian  republics^ 
and  the  horrors  exei;clsed  at  Naples,  in  which  the  vindictive 
spirit  of  royalty  seemed  to  contend  with  republicanism  in  cm* 
elty  and  ferocity. 

«  But  whatever  tyranny  was  exercised  in  the  north  of  Italy,  what- 
ever vengeance  was  let  loose  on  those  wboni  caprice  or  principle 
might  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  other  forms  of  government  than 
those  under  which,  prerious  to  the  invasion  of  the  French,  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  now  devoted  countries  had  been  accustomed  to  livet 
they  were  light  and  trivial  compared  to  the  unexampled  homrt 
which  deluged  the  territory  of  Naples.  The  violation  of  the  treaties 
entered  into  with  the  members  of  the  late  republican  govfcmAient 
•f  that  country  is  now  become  a  pert  of  history :  and  were  not  the 
details  of  these  transactions  (of  which  we  gave  but  a  very  ^ght 
•ketch  in  our  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  last  year)  authenticated 
by  the  most  incontrovertible  testimony,  we  should  be  led  to  refuse 
our  belief  to  the  commiscion  of  deeds,  the  bare  recital  of  which  must 
strike  *  every  mind  with  dismay  and  horror.  The  vengeance  of  tht 
court  of  Sicil)r  remained  yet  unsatiated  with  its  tiinltitttdcs  of  ri^* 
tims.    After  six  months  xk  carnage,  in. which  had  $dkn  ^n  the  scaj^ 
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fold,  orperUhe  J  at  th«  gallows,  whatever  Naples  contained  most  df- 
ttinguished  for  talent,  or  most  illustrious  for  birth,  the  bloody  axe^ 
the  daogeon,  or  exile,  continued  tlie  dreadful  instruments  of  its  im- 
politic vengeance.  Scarcely  a  family  in  Naples  but  had  to  lament 
the  loss  of  some  relation.  Fidelity  to  the  royal  cause  in  parents, 
essential  services  rendered  to  the  court,  was  no  exemption  from  the 
calamity  of  seeing  their  children  massacred  before  their  eyes.  Here 
a  whole  posteiity  was  swept  away  ;  there  whole  families,  and  those 
of  the  highest  class,  became  extinct.'     f.  223. 

The  apparent  dcsfruction  of  the  French  interest  in  Egypt, 
by  the  treaty  for  their  quitting  the  country,  fcMrms  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  this'  chapter,  which  concludes  with  the  gene«^ 
ral  conduct  of  the  courts  of  Berlin^  S^veden,  Copenhagen,  ^nd 
Spain,  at  this  period. 

The  ninth  chapter  is  full  of  action.  The  decisive  campaigns 
of  Bonaparte  and  Moreau  are  described  with  great  spirit;  and 
the  conduct  of  Massena  in  his  arduous  situation  gives  him  a 
claim  to  very  high  distinction.  He  was  sent  from  Paris^  not 
to  conquer,  for  that  could  not  be  expected,  but  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  town  of  Genoa  as  long  as  possible.  In  this  ne  jus- 
tified to  the  utmost  the  opinion  formed  of  his  bravery  and  mill-, 
tary  prudence.  He  saved  the  French  territories  from  an  earlier 
invasion,  and  surrendered  tbe  town  at  such  a  time,  diat  the 
Austrians,  flushed  Mrith  their  victory,  pursued  with  confidence 
the  plan  formed  in  the  cabinet  ot  Vienna,  and  were  already 
in  opinion  mastets  of  the  south  of  France.  Their  general,  in 
the  midst  of  these  presumptuous  hopes,  is  appalled  by  the  defeat 
of  his  troops  a  hundred  miles  in  his  rear,  by  an  army  descend- 
ing with  Bonaparte  from  the  Alps;  and,  instead  of  advancing 
to  the  conqtiest  of  France,  he  measures  back  his  steps  to  en- 
counter this  formidable  name : — ^the  decisive  battle  of  Marengo 
restores  Italy  to  the  French,  and  renders  Bonaparte  the  arbiter 
of  Europe.  At  the  same,  time,  the  aflairs  of  France  revive  in 
Egypt.  The  British  ministry  refuse  to  confirm  the  convention 
entered  into  with  Kleber ;  hostilities  are  renewed ;  the  grand- 
vizier  is  completely  defeated,  and  the  French  are  again  mastersf 
of  this  entire  province.  Thus  terminates  the  almost  romantic 
history  of  the  year  1800.  At  its  commencement)  the  govern^ 
ment  of  Bonaparte  was  deemed  to  be  without  stability:  but  his 
genius  pervaded  every  department  of  the  state;  he  gave  the 
evidence  of  facts  as  a  decisive  proof  of  his  capacity  to  treat  widi 
foreign  powers;  and  eve^y  thing  seemed  to  augur  that  he-  would 
ht  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe. 

The  prihcipal  occurrences  of  the  year  are  detailed  in  the 

usual  manner,    in  which  are  many  circumstances  highly  ho- 

./lorable  to  our  navy ;  and  it  is  not  without  pleasure  that  every 

£|igli5^man  will  sec  so  large  a  portion  of  this  department  thus 
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occtipied*  Among  the  public  paperg,  is  the  oorraspondence  be- 
tween lord  GrenviUe,  Mr.  Hammond,  and  citizen  Otto,  on  the 
attemj^ed  negotiation.  The  selection  of  biographical  anec- 
dotes 18  very  Judicious.  An  admirably-drawn  character  is  given, 
of  the  great  Catharine  of  Russia,  as  she  is  called,  although 
her  right  to  sudi  a  title  may  well  be  doubted^  Lewis  XVI.  and 
Charles  I.  form  the  subjects  of  two  other,  papers :  and  a 
bng  account  of  the  poet  Bums  completes  this  division  of  the 
work.  In  the  part  allotted  to  the  manners  of  nations,  we  are 
entertained  chieiy  with  oriental  habits  and  superstitions :  but  it 
concludes  with  customs,  nearer  home ;  and  ti|e  singular  rites  of 
a  sect  in  Wales,  denominated  jumpers^  may  vie  in  absurdity 
with  the  stupendous  follies  of  the  faquirs  of  Malabar.  In  clas- 
sical and  polite  criticism  die  pen  of  Dr.  Aildn'is  liistinguished; 
yet  in  this  branch  room  might  have  been  found,  if  a  little  re- 
trenchment had  been  made  froin  the  philosophical  class,  for. 
other  names  besides  those  of  Dr.  Aikin  and  Dr.  Currie.  Under 
the  philosophical  class  we  were  surprised  to  meet  with  some 
useful  information  on  kitchen  gardening ;  though  there  are  ^Iso 
several  other  papers  as  little  entitled  to  insertion  under  such  a 
head.  The  work  concludes  with  poetry,  and  a  general  review 
of  domestic  literature.  In  the  former  are  some  judicious  ex- 
tracts from  Haylejr,  Sothcby,  and  Bloomficld  :  in  the  latter,,  the 
compiler  has  atailed  himself,  with  great  skill,  of  the  advan- 
tages afforded  to  him  by  the  monthly  publications.  On  the 
whole,  this  volume  will  not  be  found  inferior  to  its  predecesi. 
sorsj  and  as  well  on  account  6f  the  matter  contahied  in  it,  as 
the  manner  in  which  every  subject  is  arranged  and  discussed,,  it 
16  calculated  to  afford  much  entertainmcjit  ^nd  instruction  to 
the  general  reader.  ' 

Art.  VI. — Excttrsions  from  BaiK    By  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner, 
8w.  Ss.ioardj.    Robinsons.    1801. 

W^E  have  always  accompanied  Mr.  Warner  with  pleasure; 
and  if,  as  an  historian,  we  have  occasionally  differed  from  him; 
we  will  not  revive  the  little  disajipreement  (it  has  been  indeed 
but  slight)  in  our  tours.  We  will  proceed  wUh  him  cheerily, 
as  before. 

These  excursions  arc  three  in  number,  contained  in  four  let- 
ters. In  the  first,  he  passes  from  Bath,  through  Frome,  to 
Longleat,  and  thence  round  byWitham  Friary  to  Stourhead  and 
Hindon.  From  Hindon  (Letter  II.).  he  adA'ances  to  FoinhiU* 
Wilton,  and  SaUsbury ;  and  returns  by  Warminster  and  Trow- 
bridge to  Bath.  It  is  not  easy  toxontrive  a  tour  more  pleasing, 
or  which  contains  objects  of  entertainment  so'  various  and  so 
iruly  interesting  in  many  different  respects. 
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In  the  seeond  excursbn,  Mr.  Warner  mar^c  eastward  t» 
Pickwick,  to  Cdrsham,  and  to  Sp^  Park  j  apd  thence  directs  hit 
course  northward  to  Bowood,  Chippenham,  and  Malm^ury,  in-r 
c)udiitg  Charlton  Park*  He  returns  by  Badminton  and  Old 
Sodbury  to  Bath, 

In  the  third  excursion  he  follows  nearly  the  course  of  the 
Avon  to  Frocesterj  proceeds  eastward  to  Cirencester;  and 
returns  in  a  somewhat  devious  trade,  including  Tetbury,  before 
he  arrives  at  Tortworth,  in  the  more  direct  road  to  Bath. 

Our  author's  apology  for  this  undertaking,  new  and  unusual 
\o  him,  we  shall  transcribe  from  the  introduction  to  the  first 
tetter.  ^ 

«  To  JAMES  COMRIE,  Es(^ 

*  Dear  Sir,  Bath^  jhyf.  tJiftSoo. 

*  <  Tou  have  imposed  upon  me  so  ai;duou^  a  task,  that  I  feel  an  al- 
most insuperable  diffidence  at  attempting  to  perform  \u  When  I  led 
you  through  the  wild  scenery  of  Wales,  1  proceeded  without  fear  or 
hesitation  ;  my  work  was  easy;  I  had  liftU  else  to  do  tnan  to  de^- 
scribe  the  face  which  nature  wears- in  thaft  inoottparable  country, 
where  the  features  are  in  general  so  strong  and  well  defined*  that  I 
must  have  been  a  miseraUe  painter  indeed  bad  my  nortrait  be^n 
altogether  without  resemblance.  Besides,  I  had  the  field  tomyself) 
my  plan  had  not  been  anticipated,,  and  my  letters  consequently  bor- 
fowed  some  interest  and  recommendation  from  novelty ;  but  in  thp 
present  case  I  see  formidable  difficyltjes  on  every  side.  Here  I  must; 
exchange  the  simplicity  of  nature  foj*  the  intricacies  of  art,  and  de- 
scend from  the  grand  to  the  minute->-^from  the  mountain,  the  preci-. 
pice,  and  the  cataract,  original  manners  and  ancient  customs,  to  the 
park  and  to  the  picture-gallery,  to  the  refinements  of  luxur)-,  and 
the  .elegancies  of  polish/ed  life.  Innumerable  examples  of  vertk^  and 
cx^mite  speeimens-ef  she  fine  arts,  present.  theuis«lves  for  d^scrip* 
tion  ;  and  what  is  still  more  deterring,  a  line  i§  chalked  out  for  me, 
a  great  part  of  which  fias  already  been  trodden  by  taste  and  sctenccji 
by  a  Gilpin  and  a  Maton.  Your  requests,  however,  have  with  me 
.  ^ways  the  force  of  commands  ;  I  hasten,  therefore,  to  comply  with 
them,  and  to  lead  you  through  a  part  of  Wiltshire,  iq  au  <;xcur8ion 
which  must  prove  highly  gratifying  to  you,  if  I  am  fortunate  enougS 
to  convey  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  many  beauties  which  it; 
exhibits.*     P.  I? 

It  is  however  in  this  Hne  that  we  must  particularly  notice 
Mr.  Warner's  success;  for  it  ia  in-  a  great  mea^iure  a  9ew  pne^ 
On  the  whole,  we  are  considerably  pleased  with  his  description! 
of  collections  of  pictures*  His  historical  ren^arW  are  ooncii^ 
and  pertinent ;  they  lead  to  those  points  of  history  which  elMci- 
date  most  strikingly  the  character,  and  render  it  most  inter<7 
esting  to  the  observer.  The  pictures  have  been  often  des<^ribed^ 
and  we  shall  not  again  copy  catalogues  too  generally  I(nQWi^ 
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'*Itie  ^iiccoHnt  of  Ht>Howay„the  i^ceptacle  of  ^e  beggars  who 
infest?  the  streets  of  Bath,  is  truly  humoroiis^and  interesting.  It 
IS  a  little  novel,  wjicrte  die  real  denouement  is  in  the  commence- 
ment admirably  disguised.  The  various  objects  in  the  first  part 
of  the  excursion  around  Bath  are  well  described,  and  we  snafl 
select  the  following  judicious  defewe  of  the  antiquary's  ref 
searches* 

•  The  tedious  hill  ahove  Mjdford  brings  us  at  length  to  a  level,  a 
higher  ground  than  we  have  trodden  since  we  left  Bath,  and  opens  an 
extensive  prospect  to  the  right,  quite  into  the  county  of  Wihs.  Pro- 
ceeding to  the  five-n^He  stone,  we  reach  the  village  of  Hinton,  and 
turn  to  the  left,  in  order  to  survey  ,the  ruins  of  its  abbey,  and  the 
remains  of  Farley-castle  in  its  neighboarlK>od  j — a  rich  treat  to  the 
antiquary,  and  not  undeserving  the  attention  of  those  who  prefer  the 
beauties  of  nature  to  the  vestiges  of  former  magnificence.  Indeed, 
did  the  deviation  afford  us  nothing  but  dilapidated  cloisters  and 
mouldering  turrets,  I  should  still  think,  our  trouble  repaid ;  for 
lightly  as  the  antiquarian  taste  is  esteemed,  and  much  as  it  is  ridi- 
culed, it  notwithstanding  opens  no  .mean  sources  of  gratification  to 
the  man  who  cultivates  it  rationally,  and  leads  to  Consequences  inter- 
esting to  society,  and  beneficial  to  the  individual.  Did  thic  enjoy- 
ment of  the  antiquary  consist  in  the  unmeaning  contemplation  of  un- 
intelli^ble  fragments  and  time-eaten  stones,  it  would  be  fair  t(y  con- 
sider nim  as  senseless  as  the  objects  to  which  he  directs  it :  bi>t  wheti 
the  remains  of  ancient  days  awaken  curioaty  and  excite  research  \ 
when  they  induce  inquiries  into  the  manners  and  customs,  opifiions 
and  practices,  of  former  times ;  when  they  lead  to  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  state  of  the  arts  amongst  our  forefathers  and  with  us  theii- 
descendants ;'  when  they  are  brought  to  the  illustration  of  historical 
difficulties  or  distant  events ;  above  all,  when  they  entice  the  mind  to 
sober  reflexion,  and  to  a  fair  estimate  of  our  present  state,  the  eva- 
nescence of  air  human' labours,  and  the  vanity  of  all  human  schemes, 
the  pursuit  then  assumes  a  more  dignified  aspect ;  it  asserts  the  praise 
of  contributing  not  only  to  the  entertainment,  but  to  the  information 
of  the  community  5  it  strengthens  the  religious  principle,  and  makes 
^he  man  better  and  wiser  than  he  would  be  without  it/  ,  p.  22. 

Farkyrcastie,  its  splendid  monuments  and  mummies,  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Frome,  and  the  beautiful  ornaments  of  Longleat, 
arc  described  with  great  propriety.  Marston-l^igot  house,  and 
JWaiden-Brjdley,  are  shortly  noticed.  The  pictures  of  Stour- 
Jiead  detain  him  longer.  But  we  §hall  prefer  for  our  extract  pur 
author's  truly  interesting  account  of  the  cbesic  scenes  in  the 
vicinity*  , 

«  But  the  cntcrteinment  which  the  inside  of  the  mansion  at  StoUr- 
head  affords,  is  surpassed  by  the  gratification  that, arises  from  a  view  of 
fts  pleasure-grounds ;  which,  to  speak  generally,  I  could  say,  exceed 
in  tasty  disposition  and  appropriate  pmamentv  any  I  have  ever  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing.  Nature,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  al^ 
fpady.  forced  a  spot  every  way  capable  of  being  converted  into  a 
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perfect  clysium,  hf  th^  mo8t  agreeable  Tariety  of  hill  acai  ▼alley* 
terrace  and  dale»  when  Mr.  Hoare  took  the  canvas  in  Kand>  to  add 
those  masterly  touches  which  give  life,  and  spirit,  and  finish  to  the 
whole.  He  has^  indeed,  executed  his  work  with  judgement  and  taste, 
and  produced  a  pictyre  beautiful  in  its  parts,  and  perfect  in  the  tout' 
ensemble.  Alipost  as  soon  as  we  quit  the  house,  th<:  path  to  the  lake 
declines  gently  through  a  velvet  lawn,  sprinkled  with  firs  and  beech- 
trees,  and  evergreens  5  the  hill  rising  to  the  right  and  sinking  to  the 
left.  These  quickly  thicken,  and  form  themselves  into  a  wood,  ad- 
mitting only  occasional  glanced  at  the  beautiful  objects  in  the  dale  to 
the  left,  and  oh  the  lake  below.  The  little  church,  with  its  open 
worked  battlements,  and  the  magnificent  temple  of.  Apollo  swelling 
from  the  dark  side  of  the  hill  above  it,  are  caught  through  the  first 
opening  :  these  are  succeeded  by  a  view  of  the  Pantheon,  suddenly 
bursting  upon  the  eye  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  whicn 
atretches  at  its  feet  in  tranquil  majesty,  embosomed- on  all  sides  in 
wooded  elevations,  rising  amphitheatrically. around  it.     To  the  mar- 

,  gin  of  this  piece  of  water  (which,  though  covering  only  twenty 
acres,  is  so  judiciously  lost  in  every  part  amongst  the  woods,  as  to 
allow  the  imagination  to  stretch  it  to  any  extent  J  we  are  at  length 
conducted,  where  a  neat  ferry-boat  offers  itself  as  the  conveyance  to 

,  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  We  now  reach  classic  ground,  and, 
dropping  all  modern  acquaintance,  associate  for  a  time  only  with  the 
gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity.  Here  we  have  the  opportunity  of  sur- 
veying and  admiring  the  first  piece  of  water.  This  is  supplied  with 
copious  never-failing  springs,  (amongst  which  the  chief  one  of  the 
river  Stour  lends  its  powernil,  assistance)  and  preserves  uniformly  the 
same  height,  the  waste  water  beine  carried  off  by  an  artificial  ca^ 
cade,  so  judiciously  disposed  as  to  £rm,  from  another  point>  a  most 
beautiful  feature  m  the  scenery.  The  picture  from  the  place  of 
landing  assumes  a  new  face ;  but  equally  interesting  and  magnifi- 
cent with  those  we  have  already  noticed.  Before  us  lies  the  lake, 
from  whose  verdant  margin  the  wooded  hills  shoot  up  in  all  the  ma- 
jesty of  shade  ;  to  the  right  appears  the  temple  of!  Apollo^  which* 
from  the  low  point  where  we  view  it,  appears  to  hold  a  loftier  situ- 
ation than  before ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water  the  old 
stone  bridge,  and  the  Doric  temple  of  the  goddess  Flora,  disclose 
themselves.  We  now  proceed  to  the  grotto  (invisible  till  it  be 
reached)  constructed  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  consisting  of  a  pas« 
sage,  and  the  small  apartment  to  which  it  leads.  This  is  illumiaed 
by  a  circular  hole  at  top,  which y  overgrown  with  ivy  and  other 
creeping  plants,  admits  a  sort  of  gloomy  indistinct  light,  well  calcu- 
lated to  aid  the  other  circumstances  of  the  spot,  in  deeply  impressing 
the  imagination,  and  assisting  the  belief  that  the  figures  which  adorn 
the  grotto  are  the  Hving  tutelary  deities  of  the  sacred- waters  within. 
On  two  sides  of  the  apartment  are  arches,  one  by  which  it  is  en- 
tered, and  an  opposite  one  by  which  it  is  quitted.  To  the  right  lap- 
pears  a  deep  recess,  or  cavern,  within  which  is  the  figure  of  a  elee|>' 
ing  nymph,  in  white  marble,  reclining  on  a  pedestal  4  and  immediate- 
ly under  her  a  bath  of  crystalline  water,  supplied  by  a  copious  per- 
ennial spring  issuing  from  the  hill  behind  the  statue.  On  a  marble 
aiabj  which  forms  the  first  step  of  the  bath|  are  the  following  linc» 
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\rf  Mr.  Pope,  who  frequently  wooed  the  Mums  in  the  shades  of 
Stourhead ;  they  are  the  elegant  translation  of  tome  Latin  versea  bje 
cardinal  Bembo : — 

<*  Nymph  of  the  grot,  these  sacred  sprites  I  keep»^ 
And  to  the  murmur  of  these,  waters,  sleep  ; 
Ah !  spare  my  slumbers,  gently  tread  the  cave. 
And  drink  in  bilence^  or  in  silence  lave.'^ 

•*  Hujus  nympha  loci,  sacri  custodia  fontis, 
pormioy  dum  blandse  sentio  murmur  aquse. 

Parce  meurn^  quisquis  tangis  cava  marmora,  somnum 
Rumpere,  sivc  bibas,  sive  lav  ere,  tace.'* 

*  Opposite  to  the  arch  by  which  we  depart  from  the  grotto  is  a. 
smaller  cavern,  inhabited  by  an  ancient  river  god,  paier  Sttmr^  1  pre- 
sume, sitting  upon  "a  large  inclined  urn,  from  the  mouth  of  which 
pours  a  flood  of  water,  said  to  be  the  chief  spring  of  the  river  Stoury 
which,  rising  here,  takes  a  circuitous  course  through  Dorsetshire, 
marries  the  Avon  near  Christ-Church  in  Hampshire,  and  loslcs  itself 
and  its  companion  in  the  ocean,  about  two  miles  below  that  town. 
Over  the  arch  in  ftx>nt  of  this  recess  hangs  a  wooden  tablet,  with 
some  lines  allusive  to  this  aquatic  deity, 

'*  Hsec  domus,  hae  sedes,  hzc  sunt  penetralia  magni 
Amnis  ;  in  hoc  residens. facto  de  cautibus  antro 
Undis  jura  dabat,  nymphisque  colentibus  undas^" 

•  From  this  magic  spot  the  path  conducts  us  to  a  magnificent  edi- 
fice'called  the  Pantheon,  built  after  the  model  of  that  noble  antique 
temple  at  Rome.  Here,  as  in  all  the  other  tenements  of  Stourhead, 
magnificence  has  acted  under  the  direction  of  perf<^ct  taste ;  and 
the  large  sum. of  twelve  thousand  pounds  has  been  expanded  in  a 
manner  that  at  once  interests  the  imagination  and  pleases  th^  jud?e-: 
ment.  This  structure  stands  on  that  part  of '  the  bank  where  tntf 
lake  spreads  itself  into  its  greatest  breadth,  and  commands  all  the  • 
objects  before  enumerated,  with  the  addition  of  the  beautiful  Gothic 
cross  ;— a  view,  in  my  opinion^  superior  to  that  from  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  though  not  generally  esteemed  so ;  since  the  latter  is  a  bird's- 
eye  one,  and  every  thing  is  seen  below  it  5  whereas  the  Pantheon  is 
more  on  a  level  with  most  of  the  objects  which  compose  the  pic- 
ture, and  has  the  advantage  of  looking  up  to  the  others.  This  build- 
ing consists  of  a  portico,  or  vestibulum,  and  an  adytum  ;  the  first  is 
formed  by  four  elegant  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  second 
contains  two  antique  busts,  that  on  the  ri^ht  Alexander,  and  that  on 
the  left  Pompey.  An  iron  gate  separates  this  member  of  the  struc- 
ture from  the  adytum,  which,  seen  through  its  gateways,  exhibits  a 
most  impressive  sight.  A  circular  opemng  in  the  dome  admits  the 
light,  which  receives  a  rich  eolden  tinge  from  some  yellow  glast 
introduced  into  the  aperture.  The  walls  are  stained  of  a  deep  purple 
colour,'  finely  contrasting  and  relieving  the  brilliant  white  marble 
statues  ranged  round  the  apartment,  and  standing  on  superb  pedes? 
tals  of  diilerent  foreign  marbles — the  whole  formmgsuch  an  august 
tthibition  as  subjects  the  onderstanding  to  the  control  of  fancy  ^  and 
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the  inifidy  taken  by  surprise,  asscntt  for  a  moment  to  the  bdief  oTth^ 
Inith  of  claiekal  mythoIogT.'     li.  104. 


*  The  path  leaving  the  Pantkcon  enters  a  ^nrotto»  through  which 
it  passes  and  ascends  the  hill  behind  the  temple,  condacting  us  in  ita 
way  over  th^  turapiko^oad,  which  is  ^ery  artfully  carried  under  it^ 
but  so  obscured  by  wood  as  not  to  be  visible.  Another  variety  now 
occurs,  an  hcrmitagp,  or  wood-house,  formed  of  old  pollard  trees, 
through  which  wc  are  led  to  an  eminence,  when  the  view  becomes 
more  extensive,  and,  the  immediate  objects  being  lost,  thi:  valley 
opens  to  the  right  and  left.  Leaving  this,  a  few  paces  more  bring 
us  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  another  admirable  imitation  of  classical 
architecture,  being  a  copy  'from  th6  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Balboc^ 
This  js  a  circular  building  of  the  Corinthian  order,  surrounded  by  a 
periityle»,  the  entablature  of  which  assiimes  a  curious  though  elegant 
scallop  or  semX'OircHlar  form,  supported  by  twelve  pillars.  As  many 
piches  adorn  the  face  of  the  outside  of  the  temple,  each  iilled  with 
its  deity,  cast  in  lead  from^  antique  modek,  A  large  gast  statue  of 
the  Bclvidere  Apollo  occupies  the  interior,  which  is  lighted  frpn» 
above  by.  ft  J^i^cular  hole.  The  rpof  of  the  temple  spreads  into  .» 
dome,  and  has  a  double  cieling  ;  in  the  lower  is  the  aperture,  and  in 
the  coving  of  the  other  a  splendid  gilt  rcprcsentalion  pf  the  solar 
rays,  s  which,  receiving  the  real  light  of  this  orb  by  an  artful  con- 
^struction,  throws  into  the  temple  below  a  most  splendid  -  reflexion 
when  the  sun  is  in  its  strength,  F»x>m  the  temple  of  Apollo  we  fol- 
low a  descending  path,,  whoch  penetrates  a .  subtenaocous  pasaafCf 
where  the  public  road  again  crosses  the  walk  at  right  ymgles,  without 
Being  discovered ;  the  latter  abasing  itself  in  its  turn,  aad  taking  ^ 
gloomy  course  under  the  turnpike  road,  ^merging  again  into  daVf 
Yt  are  soon  led  to  the  temple  of  Flora,  of  the  Dori^  order,  simple 
'  and  chaste  as  its  tutelary  deity.  From  the  portico  we  take  in  th<; 
wide<^pread  lakes  and  all  its  adjuncts,  seen  here  under  ne^  circuia? 
stances  and  different  combinations ;  over  the  gate  of  the  temple  is 
this  prohibition  of  entrance  to  the  profane,  Proculi  Q  frocult  aie^ 
frofara  \  and  within  it  are,  a  vase  of  composition  from  an  antique 
Tnodel,  two  classical  altars,  and  as  many  ttlU  and  busts.  The  us^ 
object  which  claims  our  attention  in  the  gardens  is  the  Qothic  crosf 
before  mentioned,  a  most  sumptuous  piece  of  architecture,  purchased 
oT  the  corporation  of  Bristol  by  Mr:  Henry  I^oare,  and  tran5porte4 
by  him  to  Stourhead.'     p.  1 1 1. 

This  delightful  spot  has  detaitied  us  so  long,  ihat  we  must 
leave  ron^iill,  a  house  •  where  expense'  had  (that '  hadi  how 
^»id  a  pasijage  'tisi]  '  reached  its  utmost  limits  in  furniture  and 
omamenta;  where  every  room  is  \wai\  a  gold  mine,  and  every 
^partn^t  a  picture-gatiery/  This  splendid  seat  does  not  how* 
fver  d^tajiu  our  auchor  long;  and  he  proceeds  to  Wardouf 
castle^  wheie  tlie  paintings  aro  described  nt  aomeirbat  greatet 
length,  > 

Mr.  Warner  passes  throogh  Wilton  in  some  degree' too  hasti- 
ly.   W^  ba\'«  however 'fcJttowcd- many  tottfists  in  th|«  imcff 
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mAng  spot :  but  po  one  seems  to  have  remarked  the  siifgular 
incongruity  botweea  the  Palladian  bridge  and  the  old  nunsion :. 
it  is  a  strip  of  lace  on  a  worn-out  coat.  He  steps  With 
greater  celerity  through  the  streets  of  Salisbury*  but  enlarges. 
ccMisiderably  on  Stonehenge  and  Old  Sarum. 

Of  these  the  latter  attracts  attention  only  once  in  seren  yearsf 
and  as  tq  the  former,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  our  author  treads 
in  the  faftacious  steps  of  Mr.  King,  upon  whose  Munimenta 
Antiqua  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  animadvert*.  He  of 
course  believes  this  stupendous  pile  to  be  a  druidlcal  relic ;  but, . 
more  extraordinary  still!  a  pile  erected  not  by  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  the  a(rro;^8ovc;,  of  the  country,  but  by  a  migration,, 
and  that  a  second  migration  too,  of  Bdgic  Gauls !  Upon. 
this  subject  wc  need  only  remark  the  singularity  of  bringing 
Belgic  Oauk  to  erect  in  another  country,  with  peculisor' labor 
and  art,  a  religious  monument  for  rites  which  they  did  not  ac- 
knowledge as  their  own,  and  which  were  indeed  brought  ta 
them  from  this  island,  however  they  may.have  originally  beta 
introduced  here. 

In  the  second  excursion,  Corsham  and  Mr.  Methuen's  new 
picture-gallery,  with  its  intended  ornaments,  are  shortly  dc* 
scribed.  Lacock-abbey  also  shares  our  author's  attention  ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  his  commendations  are  reserved  for  Bowpqd, 
the  seat  of  tm  9)«rquis  of  Lansdpwn,  We  have  little  doubt  of  its 
meriting  all  the  praises  bestowed  on  it}  but  cannot  subscribe 
to  the  entire  panegyric  bestow^  on-  the  talents  of  its  owner. 

Charlton  P^rk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malmsbury,  ofyts  a 
curious  collection  of  paintings ;  and  BadmintQn,  the  seat  oi^ 
the  duke  of  Beaufort,  one  peculiarly  numeroiis,  curious,  and 
valuable.  ■    -  -         . 

In  the  third  excursion  we  naeet  with  nothing  very  strongly^ 
interesting.  We  find  a  nunufacture  of  an  unexpected  kind,  viz. 
that  of  spcrma-ceti  from  the  remains  of  animal,  substances  ^  and 
we  may  no\^  in  the  manner  of  Hamlet,  without  the  imputation 
of  '  considering  too  furiously,*  trace  tlie  fine  lady  iljuminating, 
assemblies  which  she  once  adorned.  Blaze*castle  furnishes  a 
noble  collection  of  paintings.  The  account  of  the  ornaments  of 
Berkeley-castle  is  also  extensive;  but  we  shall  rather  select  th^ 
description  of  the  castle  itself  and  the  scenery  around. 

'  Much  variety  of  country  and  interesting  icenttj  afe  offered  (•: 
the  traveler  in  his  ride  from  this  place  to  Bericdey,  a  distance  of  kuas. 
miles ;  the  Sevenu  with  its  play^l  windings  and  rich  banks,  opening 
occasionally  tQ  the  left,  and  the  grand  hills  of  Stinchcomb,  Froces-^ 
ter,  &c.  swelling  out  cf  a  highly-cultivated  and  populous,  country  to' 
.the  right.  The  august  castle  at.tracts  attention  as  we  approach  the 
-^niage,  venerable  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  and  awtiil  from  its 
having  been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  atrocious  murders  recorded 

♦  S«e  pur  SOtii  tot.  NewArr.  p.^6U 
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in  English  history.  >  It  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the' 
park,  on  a  gentle  rising  of  the  ground,  which  gives  it  a  vie^  not  only 
over  the  grounds  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  also  of  aiarge  tract  of 
distant  country-rthe  fertile  fields  of  Glocestershjre,  the  reaches  of  the 
Severn,  and  the  mountains  of  Monmouthshire*  ^Founded  originally 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by  Roger  de  Berkeley,  and  completed  in 
that  of  Stephen,  by  Roger  the  third  earl  of  Berkeley,  it  has  been 
preserved  ever  since  entire  and  unaltered,  except  in  some  little  cir- 
cumstances which  modem  ideas  of  convenience  demanded,  and  es« 
hibits  therefore  the  most  complete  specimen  of  ancient  Norman  mili- 
tary  architecture  in"  the  kingdom.  The  noble  owner  has  fitted  up 
the  interior  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  style  of  its  venerable 
outside,  judiciously  excluding  all  modem  knick-knacks,  and  admit- 
ting nothing  in  the  line  of  turniture  which  does  not  associate  with 
the  ideas  of  feudal  times  and  old  English  gr&ndeur.     An  ancient 

fateway  opens  into  the  basse  court ;  through  which  we  enter  the 
all,  a  6nc  <»ld  raftered  room,  with  a  gallery  at  one  end  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  minstrelsy  on  days  of  high  carousing.  From 
this  apartment  a  small  passage  oonducts  us  to  the  ancient  chapel  of 
the  castle,  long  since  decayed,  lined  with  oak,  having  a  gallery  for 
the  heads  of  the  family  to  sit  in  during  prayers,  and  a  confessional 
for  their  use,  when  the  stock  of  sin,  becoming  too  heavy  for  the 
conscience,  was  to  be  removed  by  the  wonder-working  absolution  of 
the  accommodating  priest. 

*  *  Connected  with  the  chapel  is  the  dining-room,  wainscoted  with 
dak,  its  cieling  divided  into  square  compartments  by  massive  raftert 
of  the  same  wood,  and  its  walls  decorated  with  ordinary  full  lengths^ 
painted  on  wood,  and  probably  imaginary,  of —         •     • 

'  George  earl  of  Berkeley,  great  great  grandfather  to  the  present 
earl ;  James  I. ;  Jane  Shore ;  Robert  Fitzharding  ;  and  a  picture  of 
Reubens  over  t^c  chiinntcy.*     r.  303. 

The  view  froto  Froccster  hill  is  highly  beautiful  apd  well  de- 
scribed^ b\4t  our  account  is  already  sufficiently  extensive,  and 
we  must  resist  the  temptation  to  copy  it.  The  runnel  of  the 
canal  that  unites  the  Thames  and  the  Severn  is  an  immense 
work,  which  clairhs  equal  admiration,  on  account  of  the  extent, 
the  labor,  and  the  utility  of  the  undertaking  \  but  the  descrip- 
tion would  afford  little  pleasure.  Lord  Bathurst's  grounds  will 
not  obtain  from  the  present  age  the  compliments  paid  by  Pope, 
is  they  are  laid  out  in  the  stiff  style  of  queen  Anne*s  days.  We 
shall  conclude  this  article  with  our  author's  delineation  of  Wick 
nocks,  premising  a  mtneralogical  error,, at  the  distance  of  not 
many  pages,  in  which  he  confounds  strontian  with  barytes. 

«  The  geology  of  Wick  rocks  affords  as  much  ctiriosity  to  the  na- 
turalist as  the  beauty  of  the  scene  offers  gratification  to  the  man  of 
taste.  In  the  most  lofty  part  they  rise  to  the  height  of  two  hundred 
feet  or  upwards,  and  consist  of  a  series  of  beds  of  lime-^tone,  and 
petrosilex,  alternating  with  each  other;'  exhibiting,  towards  the 
west,  a  vein  of  coal  of  fourteen  inches  thick,  and  another  of  lead, 
both  formerly  worked,  shouldered  Qn  c;ach  «ide  by  a  mass  of  p^trosii 
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lez«  In  the  centre  of  the  glen  we  find  a  ,bed  of  lime-stone>  nearly 
six  hundred  Tarda  in  breadth,  inclosed  between  two  beds  of  petrosU 
lex»  of  nearly  the  same  horizontal  dimensions,  all  dipping  to  the 
west-north-west,  in  an  angle  of  sixty  feet  with  the, plain  of  the  hori- 
zott.  ][mbedded  in  this  are  lead  ore,  spathous  iron  ore,  cauk  or  ba- 
rytet,  and  that  large  species  of  anomia  of  which  a  profusion  is  found 
in  the  rocks  of  Mendip,  •HotwcUs,  and  Derbyshire.  The  division  of 
petrosilex  adjoining  to  this  great  bed  on  the  east  combines  again 
with  the  lime  rock  on  the  road  to  Doynton,  and  at  this  union  be- 
comes a  mill-stone  or  pudding-stone.  Below  the  glen  to  the  west- 
ward, by  the  side  of  the  Bristol  road,  and  a  little  under  the  surface 
of  the  red  ground  which  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  the  eye,  are  depo^ 
sited  a  mat  profusion  of  geodes  or  nodules,  containing  within  them 
beautiful  quartz  crystal,  with  calcareous  dog-tooth  spar.'     p.  342. 


Art.  VII. — On  the  Nature  and  Occasion  of  Psalm  and  Prophecy 
twelve  Critical  Dissertations..  By  James  Hurdis,  D.D.  tsc. 
8fw.  ^s.  Boards.    Johnson^ 

1  H£  author  of  these  dissertatioas,  who  hath  recently  paid 
the  debt  of  nature,  was  unquestionably  possessed  of  conside- 
rable talents;  but  whether  his- judgement  at  all  times  kept  pace 
with  his  geniusy  there  is  much  reason  to  question.  His  poeti* 
cal  compositions  abound  with  beauties  of  description  and  sentt*  ' 
ment  which  elevate  him  to  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  pre«« 
cniinence,  while  he  has  occasionally  showed  the  most  bombas- 
tic expressions  and  turgidities  of  thoughL  Analogous  to  this 
sketch  of  him  as  a  poet,  is  his  character  as  a  critic  \  and  the 
work  before  us  will  amply  confirm  the  decision. 

In  his  first  dissertation,  Dr^  Hurdis,  having  proposed  his 
subject,  and  instanced  the  several  points  undertaken  to  be 
proved,  proceeds  to  exhibit  a  view  'of  tlie  several  feasts  of  the 
law^  as  connected  with  the  climate  of  Syria ;  and  thence  ad- 
vances the  first  part  of  )iis  hypothesis,  viz.  that  the  leading 
festival  of  the  Heorew  nation  was  that  of  the  former  and  latter 
T|un,  which  he  describes  with  its  attendant  ceremonies.    To 

Srop  the  superstructure  reared  on  this  foundation,  the  doctor 
as  recourse  to  the  state  of  the  Syrian  atmosphere  when  the 
psalm  was  performed  j  and  next  adverting  to  the  general 
state  of  nature,  describes  the  judgement  or  :|nnual  assise,  and 
attempts  thence  to  illustrate  some .  peculiar  notions  of  the 
Hebrews. 

The  second  dissertation  carries  us  forward  to  tlie  period  of 
performing  thepsalm^  which,  according  to  Dr.  Hurdis,  was  by 
jitghty  and  during  illuminations.  At  the  same  time  he  insists 
the  ivord  was  imparted.  Hence,  he  proceeds — not  very  con- 
sistently^ ais  we  taink-'-to  the  singular  regulation  of  Jeroboam  % 
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firom  which  digtession  he  formally  adrances  to  consider  me 
double  nature  of  the  psalm ;  when  suddenly  breaking  offj  he 
tdverts  to  the  mode  of  warfare  among  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
hour  they  entered  Into  and  quitted  the  field.  Then  comment- 
ing qn  the  voyage  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  psalm  of  Judith,  with 
^e  manner  in  which  it  was  exhibited,  the  dissertation  clo^i 
Irith  observations  on  the  Hebrew  season  of  peace. ' 

The  sixty-eighth  psalm  is  the  leading  topic  of  Ihr*  Hurdis*S 
durd  dissertation.  Having  closed  his  remancs  upon  it,  he  di- 
sfcrts  to  the  choral  dance  performed  upon  the  slaughter  of  Go* 
2£ith»  the  thanksgiving  oi  Hannah»  and  the  triumphant  dance 
of  Jephthah's  daughter:  The  congruity  of  this  latter  subject 
intfoduces  our  author  in  his  wildly  devious  route  to  tise  piadins  of 
Deborah,  and  of  Miriam  5  upon  the  last  of  which  a  question  i» 
ftrounded.  Whether  the  Hebrew  psalm  originated  in  Egypt  ? 
Deciding  it  to  be  an  Egyptian  custom,  Dr.  Hurdis  next  ex* 
hibits  Pharaoh's  daughter  as  leader  of  the  chorus  ;  and  thence 
Jirocccds  to  seek  for  proof  of  the  psalm  being  performed  by 
Jacob  before  the  descent  of  his  family  into  Egypt.  Aaothcr 
digression  here  follows  relative  to  the  choral  customs  of  Asia 
tomparcd  with  those  of  the  South-Sea  Islands,  combinir^  de- 
icriptions  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  Virgil,  and  Horace* 

In  the  fourth  dissertation,  and  to  the  eighth  inclusive,  Dr. 
Hurdis  distributes  the  book  of  psalnls  into  separate  classes. 
Of  these,  the  first  commences  with  the  penitential  song  of  Zion, 
^ich  having  considered,  he  proceeds  to  the  forty-secmd  and 
forty'^ihirdf  the  elgbtiethj  eighty-thirdy  etghtyfourthy  hundred  and 
fortythird^  and  stxtyHinth. 

fiavlng  referred  to  this  division  such  compositions  of  the 
psalmist  as  are  expressive  of  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  a 
dejected  people,  with  whom  despair  is  more  prevalent  than 
liope,  he  includes  in  the  second  order  those  odes  of  *  a  more 
lively  class,  which  were  sung  in  Israel,  when  surrounded  by 
the  enemy  and  waiting  for  the  rain  to  descend  :  such  as  display 
the  most  ardent  and  pious  confidence  that  it  will  not  long  be 
delayed.*  Amongst  those  of  this  description,  which  Dr.  Hurdis 
considers  as  the  mo§t  elegant  and  remarkable,  we  may  instance 
the  tenthy  eleventh^  tiventy^seventhy  thirfy-sevetithy  sixty^fijihy  and 
hundred  and  fourth. 

The  third  class  of  psalms  is  next  considered  and  divided  into 
two  descriptions,  the  first  Comprehending  the  whole  of  the 
sixth  dissertation,  and  consisting  of  psalm  the  twenty-nirrthp 
seventyseveriihy  fighty-fiflhy  mnety-tkirdy  ninety-jifth  and  stpcthy 
hundred  and  fourth^  hundred  and  t^vcnty^sixth,  and  hundred  and 
foYty^eighth, 

The  second  description  of  psalms  of  the  third  class,  making 
the  subject  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  dissertations,  arc  the 
figkteenthy  -  ttuefity-third,    thirty-third^   thirty^sixth^crtj^eventb^ 
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fiviy^tighthf  ffiietbj  iixtj^J^hy  stttty^ghtb^  seventy^ixih^  nikety^ 
ieventb,  ninety^t^bth,  one  hundred  andTarty^ninti,  and  the  psalm 
in  the  /A/W  chapter  of  Habakkuk.  .fd  this  arrai^emem:  and 
discussion  critical  obscrvatiot)^  are  subjoined. 

The  ninth  dissertation  is  dedicated  to  a  new  subject,  viz. 
that  of  Prophecy;  in  respect  to  which,  Dn  H^irdis  inquires  into 
the  time  of  its  communication^  and  to  prove  that  it  was,  in  he 
"^  regular  course,  delivered  at  the  same  season  with  the  paakn,  he 
dwells  minutely  upon  the  history  of  the  mission  of  Elinh^ 
whom  he  styles  tM  prophet  of  the  former  rain  i  and  having 
oficred  an  explanation  of  his  running  before  Ahab>  adds  ptrooU 
that  Saul  and  David  ran  in  the  same  manner.  Stating  som^ 
instances  in  reference  to  Solomon,  Samuel,  Balaapi,  dec.  that 
the  word  was  communicated  by  night  in  vision  or  dream,  ati4 
suggesting  reflexions  on  the  feast  of  Moab,  and  oh  Abraham*i 
tiescue  of  Lot,  the  dissertation  closes  with  such  evidence  as  the 
professor  deems  sufficient  to  evince  that  prophecy  wad  delivered 
<it  the  season  ofv  the  former  rain,  from  the, age  of  Abraham  ta 
that  of  Elijah. 

The  doctor,  continuing  his  researches,  in^o<^uces  his  tenth 
dissertation  with  the  observation,  ,that,  about  the  period  of  time 
he  is  discussing,  the  prophetic  character  assumed  a  uniform 
complexion,  which  ever  afterwards  attached  to  it.  Evidence 
is  consequently  adduced  to  show  that  the  successors  of  Elijah 
prophesied  at  tlie  same  season  of  the  year ;  and  these  exempufi- 
cations  are  accordingly  applied  both  to  Elisha  and  Isaiah,  in  this 
dissei^ation ;  whilst  the  next  extends  them  to  Jeremiah,  £ze* 
Liel,  and  Daniel ;  and  the  twelfth  to  the  minor  prophets. 

The  dissertations  are  followed  by  the  annexed  conclusion. 

f  Thus  have  I  shown,  to. the  aatisfactibn,  I  trast,  and  foil  convic' 
tion  of  tny  reader,  what  is  the  nature  and  what  the  occMston  of  psalm 
and  prophecy.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  have  exhausted  the 
subject,  and  suffered  no  proofs  which  may  favour  my  conclusions  to 
be  kept  in  reserve.  My  intention,  in  this  volume,  has  be«n  to  state 
briefly  what  I  have  found  to  be  fact,  ind  to  support  truth  by  lufi- 
cifttt  evidence.  I  have  therefore  appealed  to  'the  psalms  only  in  a 
limited  number  of  instances*  and  from  the  prophecies  I  have  drawn 
still  fewer  examples.  He  who  entertains  an  opinion,  that  I  have  not 
folly  established  my  assertion,  that  the  season  of  the  promulgation  of 
prophecy  and  ^  of  singing  the  psalm  was  at  a  great  public  Cast  held 
previous  to  the  former  rain,  must  be  referred  to  the  Scriptures  at  large 
for  farther  information.  I  have  planted  a  rock  upon  which  criticism 
will  find  it  safe  to  rely,  and  I  must  leave  it  to  the  curious  to  build 
upon  it  the  fabric  of  perfect  knowledge  by  research.  With  safety 
can  I  pronounce,  that  labour  thus  applied  will  be  well  repaid  ;  and 
that  when  the  Scriptures  have  been  examined  by  the  above  standard 
of  investigation,  they  will  be  found  to  be  truly  worthy  of  that  Holy 
.  Spirit  which  inspired  their  authors.  It  is  to  the  soperhcial  inquirer 
only  that  they  appear  to  be  clouded  with  imperfcciions.    To  him 
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who  patiently  considers  their, merits^  ij^  will  be  nuimfest»  that  they 
are  capable  of  extorting  admiration  from  the  scholar  who  reviews 
them  by  the  severest  test.  They  are  compositions  truly  incompa« 
table  for  their  beauty  and  sublimity,  for  their  regard  to  unity  of  de- 
lign  and  orderly  arrangement ;  and  are  not  to  be  charged  in  vain 
with  the  slightest  critical  defect. 

♦  I  will' farther  .add,  that  the  method  here  pursued  is  the  only 
safe  and  effectual  means  of  extracting  from  the  Scriptures  their  ge- 
nuine sense.  ^  To  be  able  to  understand  the  New  Testament,  we  must 
be  well  acquainted  wit^  the  Septuag^nt ;  and  to  comprehend  the  Sep* 
tuagint,  we  ought  to  be  critically  versed  in  the  Hebrew.  When  an 
extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  toncrue,  supported 
by  a  patient  investigation  of  the  ancient  customs  ot  the  East,  has 
been  applied  to  the  illustration  of  the  SeptuajGrint,  we  nmy  open  the 
New  Testament  with  sanguine  hopes  of  completely  understanding  its 
language.  Without  such  a  foundation,  and  while  we  interpret 
apostles  and  evangelists,  by  appeal  to  those  Greek  classics,  with 
which  they  had  little  or  no  acquaintance,  imperfect  and  even  con- 
tradictory explanations  must  arise.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  Scrip- 
tures are  not  studied  through  this  elegant  but  deceitful  medium,  if 
they  are  investigated  as  it  were  ab  ovo^  in  the  manner  above  represented^ 
I  will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  many  doctrinal  points  upon  which 
well-meaning  but  ill-informed  Christians  atpl'esent  differ,  will  assume 
a  sense  ^  precise  and  determined,  as  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  being 
misinterpreted  and  controverted*'     p.  266. 

Such  is  the  retrospect  which  Dr.  Hurdishas  taken  of  his  own 
work;  but  in  whatever  li|;ht  it  might  have  appeared  to  himself — 
or  however  satisfactory,  m  his  own  estimation,  the  data  which 
he  denominates  proofs — in  oui"  judgement  they  should  be  called 
by  a  different  appellation,  and  rather  contemplated  as  mere  fan- 
cies, inconsistent,  in  many  instances,  with  the  very  facts  to 
which  they  appeal.  The  rock  then  upon  which,  to  use  the  doc« 
tor's  phrase,  criticism  may  safely  rely,  is  not  that  upon  which 
he  has  buUt.  That  labor  well  applied  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  will  be  well  repaid,  we  arc  as  thoroughly  convinced 
of  as  we  arc  that  the  Scriptures  themselves,  when  thoroughly 
examined,  will  be  found  truly  worthy  of  the  divinity  by  whom 
they  were  inspired :  but  we  must  not  read  theni  Uirpugh  the 
spectacles  of  hypothesis,  which  would  exhibit  mertf  like  trees, 
walking.  When  Dr.  Lowth  began  to  deliver  his  Prelections, 
the  art  of  Hebrew  poetry  was  but  little  understood.  Prejudices' 
were  in  general  so  prevalent  agaipst  it,  when  contrasted  with 
the  remains  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  that  his  lectures  were  ne- 
cessarily a  sort  of  apology  to  excuse  existing  difterences  of  opi- 
nion. The  ingenuity,  however,  with  which  each  topic  was 
treated,  the  elegance  of  his  translations,  and  the  general  beauty 
of  his  style,  all  joined  to  excite  and  conciliate  the  public  atten- 
tion. Since  that  period.  Biblical  criticism  hath  been  iii  conse- 
quence considerably  promoted ;  and  Herder,  in  particular,  not 
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ks8  accomplished  with  preparatory  Idaming,  while  possessed 
of  as  vigorous  a  mind,  has  resumed  the  subject  with  the  hap- 
piest success.  Like  Aristotlei  who  developed  his  principles  of 
criticism  from  the  poets  of  Greece^  Herder  had  recourse  to 
those  of  the  .Bible;  and  having  considered  nature,  religioiiy 
manners  and  customs,  with  their  respective  peculiarities^  as 
connected  with  his  subject,  has  pbced  their  productions  in  the 
most  interesting  light.  Dr.  I^urdis's  attempt  is  somewhat  simi^ 
lar^  but  widiQut  imitation,  for  he  never  appears  to  have  heard 
icven  of  Herder's  : — ^we  wish  we  could  say  ne  had  rivaled  or  ex« 
celled  diis  accomplished  critic  of  the  continent 


Art.  Vni.— 7:5^  Poetical  Works  ofjlectt^  Macrmlly  Esq.    2  Vols. 
Zvo.     I  ^.  Boards,    Longman /rm/ Rees«     i8oi. 

It  ^ves  us  pleasure  to  find  that  this  very  interesting  writer, 
to  several^  of  whose  productions,  when  published  separately,  we  ^ 
have  already  paid  the  tribute  of  our  approbation,  has  at  length  ' 
presented  to  be  world  a  complete  collection  of  his  poems. 
Some  of  his  most  popular  nieces  being  out  of  print,  and  conti- 
nuing in  great  demand,  he  nas,  he  tells  us,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  booksellers,  re-published  diem,  and  along  with  them  all 
the  other  poems  which  he^  means  to  acknowledge.  In  making 
the  selection  from  his  A^S,  Mr.  Macneill  expresses  his  fears 
that  in  some  instances  he  may  have  been  influenced  more  by  a 
gratification  of  his  own  taste  ;han  a  consideration  of  what  ilirould 
gratify  the  taste  of  others. 

<  There  are,'  says  he,  <  certain  events  in  the  early  stages  of  lifet 
which,  on  a  retrospect,  interest  and  charm  perhaps  beyond  any  other. 
Among  these,  scenes  and  circumstances  annexed  to  youth  and  pas- 
sion cannot  fail  to  be  remembered  with  peculiar  pleasure,  while  the 
occasional  and  unpremeditated  efiusions  which  commemorate  the 
joys  that  are  past,  and  the  friends  that  are' no  more,  become,  even 
urith  their  faults,  the  children  of  our  affection.'     ?•  vi. 

We  believe  that  most  readers  of  taste  and  feeling  will  learn 
with  pleasure  that  the  poet,  whose  works  they  are  about  to  per- 
use an  account  of,  has  vnritten  on  topics  in  winch  not  his  fancy 
tnetely,  but  his  heart  at  the  same  time,  has  been  interested.  In  - 
reviewing'the  history  of  the  poetry  of  every  narion,  it  will  be  found 
that  such  passages  as  have  called  forth  tne  unfeigned  sensibility 
of  their  respective  authors  possess  a  peculiar  charm,  that  these 
have  formed  in  many  instances  the  living  principle  of  their  at- 
tempts, and  have  secured  to  them  immortality ;  after  the  mere 
abstractions  of  fancy,  the  splendid  frost-vtrorks  of  the  in^agi* 
nation,  have  ceased  to  excite  either  wonder  or  applause. 

C&iT.  Rev.  Vol.  34.  Marck,  1802.  X 
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'  The  first -poem  in  this  coUecdon  is  the  cel^biteted  History  ^ 
WiU  and  Jean  *,  or  Scotland's  Scaith.  It  appears  by  an  ad- 
veiEtisement  prefixed,  that  Mr.  Macneill  wrote  this  moral  tale  at 
the  instance,  or  at  least  with  the  knowledge  and  a^ppvobationsof 
the  late  Dn  Doig,  the  learned  master  of  the  grammar-school  of 
Stirling,  his  particular  friend,  by  who^i,  and  under  whose'namei 
i^.was  origina^y  published.  « 

Its  object  is  to  describe  the  baneful  effects  of  spirituous  liquors 
im  the.  morals  and  happines^of  the  laboring  poor.  The  hero 
is  the  very  model  of  manly  strength  and  beauty,  with  an  affec- 
tionate and  generous  heart.  The  heroine  is  endued  with  all  the 
charms  and  virtues  befitting  her  humble  situation.  They  meet, 
ate  mutually  enamoured,  marry,  and  pass  three  years  in  con- 
tentment and  happiness.  In  an  evil  hour,  JiVill  is  enticed  into  a 
house  licensed  to  sell  British  spirits,  t.  e.  whiskey.  He  becomes 
intoxicated,  and  repents,  but  sins  again  ;  at  length  he  acquires  a 
b^bit  of  swearing,  and*  bccomesi  hardened — Jean's  patience  is 
cxhau9.te4;  and  ^scontent  and  reproaches  succeed  to  love  and 
harmony  in  their  once  happy  cottage. — Will  alienates  himself 
from  homo,  becomes  a  politician,  and  forgets  his  own  affairs : 
he  soon  degenerates  into  a  downright  profligate,  and  enlists  for 
a  soldier.— Jean,  distrayed  in  her  temper,  her  beauty,  her  health, 
and  ^eace,  is  turned  out  of  her  dwelling,  and  thrown,  with 
her  infant  children,  a  beggar  on  the  world.  The  progress  of 
their  'ruin  is  pourtrayed  with  a  degree  of  truth,  simplicity,  and 
pathosj  which  irresistibly  engages  the  attention,  and  affects  the 
heart.  /  , 

We  have  been  told  that  the  original  intention  of  Mr.  Mac- 
neill was  to  have  composed  a  ballad  that  might  have  been  sung 
in  the  streets  and  distributed  from  the  stalls ;  and  in  this  form 
was  this  beautiful  pastoral  first  printed,  without  a  name.  But' 
its  merits  could  not  be  concealed ;  the  phsenomenon  of  such  a 
pocrti  being  thrown  on  the  public  in  such  a  form  excited  sur- 

5 rise  and  admiration }  it  sold  with  unexampled  rapidity — ten 
lousand  copies  having  been  disposed  of  in  a  few  months. 
The  success  of  this  poem,  and  perhaps  the  benevolence  of 
the  a'uihor,  induced  him  to  continue  the  story  in  a  second  part, 
entitled  the  Waes  d  War\.  The  sufferings  of  Jean  with  her 
infants  at  last  terminate  by  their  finding  a  retreat  in  the  Valley 
of  Roslin,  where,  after  the  miseries  of  the  campaign  in  Flan- 
ders under  the  duke  of  YorkJ  in  the  course  of  which  he  loses  a 
leg  and  is  left  ifor  dead  in  the  field  of  battle.  Will  at  last 
joins  them,  and,  instructed  by  adversity,  learns  to  appreciate 
justly  the  blessings  of  industry  and  innocence  ;  and  we  are  left 

*  See  our  13lh  vol;  Xe*  Arr.  p  355. 

f  Woe»  of  Wax.<-Sec  oar  17Ui  %'0l.  New  Arr.  p.  991. 
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to  suppose  that  this  once  happy  pair  are  restofed  to  peace  and 
content.  ^        ' 

The  second  part  of  Will  and  Jean^  or  the  ff^ass  cf  Wat,  is 
beautiful :  in  the  ornaments  of  poetry  it  is  superior  to  the  first. 
The  miseries  of  war  in  a  defeated  and  retreating  army  are  finely 
contrasted  with  the  charms  of  peaceful  nature  in  the  beautiful 
Valley  of  Roslin^  and  the  meeting  of  Will  and  Jean  is  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  a  master: 

'  Thrice  he  kissed  his  long  lost  treasure ! 

Thrice  each  child—but  could  not  speak : 
Tears  of  love,  and  hope^  and  pleasure. 

Streamed  in  silence  down  his  cheek/    Vol.  i.  p.  65. 

But,  after  all,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  continuation 
of  the*  story  does  not  take  off  somewhat  from  the  unity,  of  d&» 
sign,  and  the  general  effect  of  >the  poem  as  originally  written. 
In  this  point  of  view,  the  addition  to  Will  and  Jean  operates  ia 
some  measure  like  the  addition  made  by  the  author's  country-* 
man.  Dr.  Beattie,  to  his  exquisite  poem  Thi  Hmmt.  The 
doctor  yielded,  we  haye  been  told,  to  Uie  remonstrances  of  those 
who  eould  not  bear  that  his  high-souled  sa?e  shpuld  be  left  in 
*  darkness  forlorn.' — Similar  motives  may  have  occasioned  the 
second  part  of  Will  and  Jean. 

The  poetical  merit  of  the  former  part  of  this  poem»  m9i  as 
it  is,  is  inferior  to  its  merit  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  any  poem,  or  indeed  any  composition,  to  be 
better  calculated  for  remedying  the  evil  against  which  it  is  di« 
rected,  or  any  evil  that  more  loudly  calls  for  a  remedy.  The 
consumption  of  spirits  is  the  bane  01  the  poor  in  every  part  of 
the  united  islands ;  but  the  consumption  of  Scotland  is  in  a  far 
greater  proportion  to  its  population  than  that  of  England  or 
Ireland  (we  speak  from  certain  information);  and  it.mcre^ses 
with  a  rapidity  that  threatens  every  evil,  physical  and  moral. 

Next  in  succession  is  a  poem  ^  To  Eliza  on  her  Mamiagei 
which  is  gay  and  Horatian.  The  same  character  may  be  riven 
to  several  succeeding  epistles  to  ladies  who  were  friends  0^  the 
author.  In  these  Mr.  Macneill  appears  in  a  new  character  | 
and  those  who  possess  the  volumes  will  in  general  acknowledge 
that  he  acquits  himself  with  great  success. 

Of  TbeHarp^  a  legendary  tale  in  two  parts,  the  reader  wiU 
find  a  pretty  full  account  in  our  journal,  at  the  time  of  its  ori* 
ginalipublication*.  In  the  present  edition  we  think  it  conside* 
rably  improved,  and  are  flattered  by  perceiving  that  the  author 
has  attended  to  some  of  our  criticisms  :  we  wish,  however,  he 


«  SceTol.LXVIII.  O.  S.  p.l«5. 
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had  struck  out  the  last  four  linesi  wliich  we  still  think  feebfe 
and  eipletiYe* 

By  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  poem^  we  learn  that 
Mr.  Ramsay,  of  Authtertyre  in  Stirlingshire,  who  appears  to 
such  advantage  as  the  correspondent  of  Bums  during  a  tour 
ditottgh  the  Hebrides,  heard,  in  conversation,  the  expression, 
^  111  never  bum  my  harp  for  a  woman.*  On  inquirine  into  the 
meaning  and  origin  of  mis  jproverb,  he  understood  that  it  was 
founded  en  die  story  of  a  celebrated  harper,  who,  it  would  am- 
pear,  had,  in  a  situation  of  great  distress,  burnt  his  harp  for 
want  of  other. fuel,  to  save  his  wife  from  perishing  by  cold;  but 
had  been  repaid  with  ingratitude,  the  lady  having  soon  afterwards 
deserted  him  for  another.  On  this  simple  stmcture  Mr.  Mac- 
neill  has  built  a  poem  of  various  incident,  and  of  cohsiderable 
extept.  Here  his  language  is  pure  English ;  but 'the  ancient 
Scottish  ballad  is  his  model.  The  Harp  is  dramatic,'  descrip* 
tive^  and  pathetic;  and  we  should  be  tempted  to  enlarge  again 
on  its  merits,  did  our  limits  permit. 

In  these  volumes  we  find  several  songs  in  the  Scottish  man- 
ner and  diakct,  which  are  in  general  written  vrith  great  taste, 
simplicity',  and  delicacy.  In  these  compositions  Mr.  Macneill 
excek  all  his  predecessors,  the  A^yrshire  ploughman  excepted) 
with  whom,  nevertheless,  he  may  stand  a  comparison. 

We  shall  select  one  as  a  specimen  that  has  not  before  been 
in  print,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  making  some  slight  changes 
in- the  orthography  for  die  sake  of  English  readers. 

<  Jeamie's  Black  Ee. 

•  Axc^^CamU froity  Monung. 

f  The  sun  rose  so  rosyi  the  grey  hills  adorning  ! 
Light  sprung  the  lavroc  *  and  mounted  so  hie  f ; 
When  true  to  the  tryst^  of  Uythe  Mav's  dewy  morning 
My  Jeanie  came  linking  (  out  o'er  the  grcta  lea. 
*   To  mark  her  impatience,  I  crept  'mong  the  brakens  H, 
Oft— oft  to  the  Voown  path  she  tum'd  her  black  ee  ^  ; 
Then  lying  down  dowylie  **,  sighed  by  the  willow  tree, 

*  Ha  me  moh£tel  na  douskn  me  ff.' 

*  Soft  through  the  gfreen  birches!  stole  to  my  jewel, 
Streik'd  %%  on  spring's  caroet  beneath  the  saugh  tree  ! 
<<  Think  not,  dear  lassie,  thy  Willie's  been  cruel,"— 

*  "Hz  me  mohatel  na  idousku  me/-— 

**  With  love's  warm  sensations  I've  marked  your  impatience, 
I^ang  hid  'mong  the  brakens  I  watched  your  black  ee — 
You're  not  sleeping,  pawkie$$  Jean  !  open  these  lovely  een  !'' 

*  Ha  me  monatel  na  dousku  me  }* 

*  Lark.  f  Hifih — prooouoced  hee«  }  Appoia^rae&t. 

§  Tripping  ItRhtly.  If  Ferr.  ^  Eye.  *»  Softly,  sadly 

ff  Ertc— ><  1  aq>  asleep,  do  not  waken  me  '••the  lady  sj^eaJu. 
IX  Strctchcfl^  §$  Cunniiig,  sly. 
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*'  Brigtit  18  the  whin's  bloom  each  ^een  kaav*  adonungy 
Sweet  is  the  primrqse  bespangled  with  dew  1 
Yonder  comes  Peffgy  to  welcome  May  morning ! 
Dark  wate  her  f  haffetJocks  o'er  her.fair  brow  ! 
Ot  %ht !  light  she's  dancing  keen  on  the  smooth  daisied  greeos 
Barefoot  and  kiltctf  half  up  to  the  knee  ! 
While  Jeanie  is  sleeping  stfll,  I'll  run  and  sport  my  fill,'*— 
^  I  was  asleep^  and  youVe  wakened  me.' 

^  I'll  run  and  whirl  her  round ;  Jeanie  is  sleeping  sound; 
V    Kiss  her !  and  kiss  her !  there's  no  one  can  see  ! 
Sweet !  sweet's  her  hoAey  mou !  f  "   *  Well,  I'm  not  sleeping  now, 

I  was  asleep,  but  ye  wakened  me/ 
Laughing  till  Hke  to  ^rap,  swift  to  my  lean  I  lap. 
Kissed  her  ripe  roses,  and  blest  her  black  ee  I 
And  ay  since  whene'er  we  meet,  sing,  for  the  song  is  sweet. 
Ha  me  moh&tel  na  dousku  Oke.'    Vol.  ii«  p.  87* 

The  degy  on  the  death  of  a  beautiful  boy  in  Jamsuca,  in 
pure  Engli^^  pleases  us  much  more  than  that  on  die  death  of 
the  author's  fnend  Dr.Doigy  in  the  Scottish  dialect  and  stanza*  > 
The  occasion  was  a  serious  one>  and  was  no  doubt  felt  as  such^ 
by  Mr.  Macneill.    But  we  cannot  sympathise  with  the  sorrows, 
of  a  man  evidently  so  polished,  who  laments  the  loss  of  a  friend* » 
and  that  friend  a  ereat  scholar,  in  broad  Scotch.    This  is  the 
only  instance  of  in  taste  we  have  found  in  these  volumes. 

In  his  Epistle  to  C.  L*  and  in  several  other  poems,  our  au^*, 
thor  shows  a  very  happy  vein  of  humor,  more  correct,  and 
scarcely  less  poignant  than  that  of  Bums.  '  In  his  Links  d  Forth 
and  his  Scottish  muse^  he  challenges  a  still  more  direj:t  compari- 
son with  that  powerful  genius.  In  theise  poems  he  adopts  t^je 
favourite  stanza  of  Bums,  describing  the  scenery  of  his  infancy^^ 
and  touches  on  the  incidents  of  his  riper  years.  In  the  Visimy 
Coila,  the  tutelary  spirit  of  his  native  districty  addresses  Burns, 
relates  the  incidents  of  his  infancy,  describes  the  dawmings  of 
his  genius,  avows  her  favor  and  guardianship,  ai^,  under  the 
pressure  of  poverty  and  neglect,  displays  the  consolations  she 
has  to  ^ffer,  and  breathes  into  his  soul  the  lofty  aspirations, 
the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  bard.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
last  of  the  two  poems  above  mentioned,  the  Muse  addresses 
Macneill.  The  state  of  the  poet  is  difl^rent,  and  so  is  her 
strain. 

*  111  fated  wand'rer !  doomed  to  mane! 
Wan  sufferer!  bleached  with  care  and  pain! 

*KaoU.     f  The  side  of  the  r«ce-^the  templet.      ^  Uavin^  her  cloth ei  tucked  up. ^ 
§  Honey-moiyth.— Iii  order  to  nndentand  this  soog,  it  must  be  bbsenred  tbat^ 

the  chorosy  except  io  the  last,  instance,  is  always  repealed  by  the  lady.     Iq  the 

reti  of  the  s«ng  it  h  the  toner  that  speaks. 
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How  changed^  alaa!  since  ▼ogie  vaiiif 

With  spirits  lights 
Ye  haiPd  me  first  in  untaught  strain 

On  StrcYlin*s  •  height. 

«  Twas  then,  entranced  in  am'rous  sang, 
t  mat-k*d  you  midst  the  rural  thrang  $ 
Ardent  and  keen,  the  whole  day  mg 

With  nature  tane. 
Slip  frae  the  cfowd  and  mix  amang 

Her  simple  traia. 

*  Twas  then  I  saw  (alas !  owre  clear ! ) 
Your  future. thriftless,  lost  career! 
And  while  I  blamed,  wi'  boding  fear. 

The  tuneful  art. 
Your  moral' pride  and  truth  sincere 

Aye  won  my  heart.'   Vol.  ii.  f .  130. 

Vfiih  aQ  deference  to  the  author^  ytt  suspect  it  waa  not  the 
*  Muse  *  that  blamed  the  'tuneful  art.*  This  must  have  been 
stale  of  the  ofl^pring  of  Mammon,  some  spirit  of  darkness  in 
the  oolors  of  light.  The  Muse  brings  with  her  'airs  from 
heaven ','— this  spirit,  if  she  bring  not  *  blasts  fxom  hdl/ 
bteathes  at  least  me  cold  damps  of  worldly  prudence. 

But  passing  over  this  mistake,  we  learn  that  this  thriftless 
career  compelled  the  author  to  leave  hb  retreat  and  engage  in 
the  more  active  scenes  of  life.  He  flew  to  the  East  Jndies,  and 
thence  to  the  West-Indies, — ^the  muse  still  following  him. 

*  Whether  to  east  or  westward  borne,  *   .. 
(Or  flush'd  with  joy  or  wae-forlorn) 

Ye  haiPd  the  fragrant  breath  o'mom 

Frae  orange  flower. 
Or  cassia4»ud,  or  logwood  thorn, 

•  Or  gruava  bower : 

<  Or  frae  the  mist-cap'd  mountain  blue 
Inhal'd  the  spicy  gales  that  flew 
Rich  from  pimento's  groves  that  grew 

la  deepening  preen, 
Crown'd  with  their  flowers  o'  mill-white  hue 
In  dae^ling  sheen ! 
*        «        ♦        *    ,    * 

<  Or  'neath  the  tam'rind's  sheU'ring  gloomi 
Drank  coolness  wafted  in  perfume* 

Fresh  frae  the  shaddack's  golden  bloom. 

As  flutt-ring  gay 
Humm'd  soft  the  bird  o'  peerless  plume, 

Frae  spray  to  spray  1  « 

■     ■"■    I        I  ^11.  ■.. ■ '  |i-i.!W  I ^1  Hill        — ^— 

*  Siirliuf's. 
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<  -—  Whether  at  eve,  wi*  raptured  breast  .     . 

The  shelving  palm-girt  beach  ye  prest. 
And  eyed,  entranced,  the  puming  wttt 

Bepictured  o'er, 
,        As  Ocean  munn'ring  gently  kisiied 

The  whitening  shore. 

*  Whether  at  twilight's  parting  day 
Ye  held  your  solemn  musine  way. 
Where  through  the  gloom  m  myriad  ray  - 

The  iii«-flies  gleams 
And /thwart  the  grove  in  harmless  play. 

The  Ught'ningft  stream  !- 

*  Or,  by  thb  moon's  bright  radiance  led, 
Roam'd  late  the  Guinea-verdured  glade,. 
Where  towcr'd  the  giant  ceiba's  shade ; 

And,  loftier  ttill,,  ,    .   ., 
The  cabbage  rears  its  regal  head 

O'er  palm*crowned  hill. 

*  Still  following  closer  still  whisp'ring  ctear  -  * 
The  Muse  aye  caught  your  Ust'ning  ear^'  Arc 

VoL  it.  r.  1^8; 

This  very  fine  description  of  the  West-Indian  landscape  has^ 
we  apprehend,  all  the  merit  of  exactitude;  and  we  doubt 
whether  the  scenery  of  the  Caribbean  islands  wis  ever  bcfof e 
depicted  in  so  animated  a  strain  of  poetry. 

In  these  wanderings  we  learn  that  the  author's  youth  j^asse^ 
away,  and  that  he  at  length  returned  to  his  favorite  haUnlSi 
to  *  Strevlin's  heights '  and  •  Aichil  brae.* 

*  'Twas  then  the  Muse- taught  him  to  tune  his  native  reed  j'— 
in  other  wordsy  our  poet  then  began  to  write  in  the  Scottish  dia» 
Icct.    It  was  put  into  his  hand  by  the  Muse^-^ 

*  'Tween  past'ral  Tweed  and  wand'ring  Ayr, 
Where  unbusk'd  nature  blooms  so  fair ! 
And  many  a  wild  note  soft  and  clear 

Sings  sweet  by  turns, 
Tuned-by  my  winsome  Allan's  ear 

And  fav*rite  Burns.'    VoL  ii.  v.  144. 

•  On  the  delights  which  this>  new  engagement  producedi  tbf 
Muse  descants^  and  then  proceeds*— 

*  These  times  are  gone  !^<4h!  welladay !  ^ 
Fo#  health  has  flown  with  spirits  gay; 
Youth  too  has  fled!  and  cauld  decay 

Comes  creeping  on  1 
Octobtt's  sun  cbecfs  not  like  May  1 

Tlut  brightly  shoner    VoLii.  K145. 
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'  Vartoas  consolations  are  however  offered  through  sereral  af- 
fecting stanzas. 

<  Catch  then  the  dream!  nor  count  it  vaint 

;  Hope's  dream's  the  sweetest  bahn  o'  pain : ' 
Heaven's  unseen  joys  may  yet  remain. 

And  yet  draw  near  ye; 
Meanwhile,  ye  see,  I  hear  your  moan, 
And  flee  to  cheer  ye. 

•        #        «        *        • 

<  The  flatteMr  ceased,  and  smiled  adieu! 
Just  wav'd  her  hand,  and  mild  withdrew. 
Cheered  with  the  picture  ^ false  or  true) 

I  checked  despair. 
And  frae  that  moment  made  a  vow 

To^— mourn  nae  mair.'    Vol.  H.  *«  148. 

The  quotations  we  have  given,  and  several  of  Mr.  Macncill'sr 
other  poems,  particularly  his  ode  to  Grandeur,  and  his  verses 
on  the  deatli  of  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  shov/  considerable 
strength  and  elevation  of  &ncy.  But  tenderness,  delicacy,  and 
sensibility,  are  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  his  Muse. 
He  is  everywhere  true  to  nature  and  passion,  and  touches  with 
a  skilful  hand  the  finest  chords  of  the  heart.  As  a  moral* 
writer,  he  is  without  a  stain — ^uniformly  faithful  to  the  cause  of 
innocence  and  the  interests  of  virtue.  He  appears  to  write 
under  die  frequent  recurrence  of  pain  and  sickness.  We  should 
be  happy  if  our  plaudits  could  soothe  his  sufferings —happy  if 
we  could  anticipate  the  voice  of  posterity,  and  breathe  into  the 
car  of  the  living  poet  those  grateful  accents  with  which  future 
^generations  will  hallow  his  dust ! 


Art,  IX.-— -rf  Tour  through  the  Batavian  Republic  durwg  the  latter 
Part  of  the  Tear  1800 :  containing  an  Account  of  the  Revolution 
and  recent  Events  in  that  Country.  By  Rn  Fell.  Svo.  8/.  6d» 
Boards.    Phillips.    1801. 

The  writer  of  these  letters  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  French 
privateer  near  the  coast  of  Yorkshire^  and  carried  into  Holland, 
where  he  obtained  permission  to  mai^  a  tour  through  the  coun- 
try, and  was  thus  enabled  to  collect  accurate  information  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  Batavian  republic  during  the  period  of 
his  residence  in  it.  His  observations  are  in  general  interesting, 
and  communicated  in  an  easy  familiar  manner.  In  the  course 
of  his  tour,  he  visited  Delft,  Rotterdam,  the  Hague,  Schevelingi 
the  place  whence  the  sbhdtholder  embarked  for  England,  Leyden, 
Haerlem,  Amsterdam,  Utrecht^  and  Nimeguen^t  traveling  in 
trecischuyts  the  conunon  conveyances  of  the  country,  and  noting 
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dowii  wliatever  was  peculiarly  striking  in  the  mazmers  of  .the 
Dutch^  OT^  had  originated  Irom  the  late  revolution  in  their 
government;  Few  Englishmen  seem  to  have  a  true  idea  of  this 
revolution ;  and  it  is  imagined  by  the  majority,  not  only  that  the 
bid  constitution  has  b^n  entirely  subverted,  but  that  every 
vestige  of  liberty  has  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  Dutch 
been  made  the  mere  tools  of  Gallic  despotism.  This  publication 
gives  a  very  different  representation;  and  the  French,  as  a  people, 
are  said  to  be  preferred  by  the  inhabitants  either  to  the  English 
or  to  the  family  of  the  late  stadtholder.  Their  old  and  genuine 
constitution  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Orange  party  be&re  the 
troubles  of  France  commenced.  In  consequence  of  those  trou- 
bles and  the  war  wliich  followed,  the  exiled  Dutch  returned  into 
their  own  country  with  stronger  sentiments  of  aversion  to  the 
stadtholder  and  the  aristocratic  faction ;  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy gained  the  ascendency,  and  die  sovereignty  of  the 
people  was  acknowledged.  Many  individuals  have  sufiered 
very  much  in  their  property:' but  the  general  manners  of  the 
people  appear  to  have  been  little  chafieed;  and  the  return  of 
peace,  if  it  should  be  connected  with  their  ancient  love  of  ac- 
cumulation, will  soon  recall  a  large  portion  of  the  treasures  of 
the  world  to  the  bank  of  Amsterdam. 

The  most  singular  feature  that  has  of  late  been  exhibited  in 
die  country  is  the  remarkable  aversion  entertained  for  the  stadt- 
holder and  his  family — a  family  which  was  once  the  pride  of 
every  Dutchman,  and  under  whose  auspices  the*  most  glorious 
struggles  have  been  made  in  the  great  cause  of  liberty.  It  re- 
quired a  long  course  of  years,  and  a  particular  lihe  of  conduct^ 
to  destroy  the  attachment  to  the  house  of  Orange  \  but  this  re- 
treat of  its  head  from  Holland,  like  that  of  our  James  II.  from 
England,  seems  to  have  been  fatal  to  its  interests.  Fot  ia  con- 
siderable time  the  stadAolders — 

'  — had  shed  a  lustre  on  the  republic  by  their  ereat  abOitiies,  which 
concealed  their  designs  against  the  liberties  of  die  peopk ;  but  Wil« 
liamV.  inherited  the  ambition  of  his  ancestors,  without  any  pretentioos 
to  their  n>lendid  talents.  His  reign  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  that 
term  to  denominate  an  authority  almost  regal)  was  marked  by  a  suc- 
cession of  disasters,  and  closed  with  the  conquest  of  his  country  and 
bis  precipitate  flight.  If  a  long  train  of  circomstancgs,  for  which 
the  stadtholder  could  not  be  blamed,  had  impaired  the  resources  and 
weakened  the  energies  of  the  republic,  its  uM  was  undoubtedly  ac- 
celerated by  the  feeble  and  impolitic  administration  of  that  prince 
and  his  ministers.  But  the  chief  cause  of  his  unpopularity,  and  of 
th^  extravagant  joy  that  was  displayed  on  his  departure,  was  his  at- 
tachment to  the  court  of  London*  The  Dutch  had  long  viewed  with 
bitter  jealousy,  on  account  of  their  own  impoverished  trade,  the  flou- 
rishing commerce  of  the  British  empire  i  and  a  mysterious  connexion, 
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highly  uti{iit|!rarat>Ie  to  the  republic^  was  8Up|>osed  to  exist  between. 
i3ie  stadthoIAn*  and  the  English  government. 

•  ItW99  repotted  Twith  what  troth  I  cannot  determine)  and  re* 
edved  #ivh  avidity,  that  thic  battle  of  the  Dogger  Bank,  a  combat 
honourable  to  the  Dutch  Dsarine)  was  fought  in  disobedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  admiral-general;  and  amongst  other  ninumrs  then  dr* 
dilated  and  afterwards  reviTed,  it  was  said,  that  when  the  oewa  of 
the  battle  arrived  at  the  Hague,  the  stadtholder  expressed  his  satis^ 
taction  that  the  English  had  not  lost  any  ships.  A  naval  officer,  ex-* 
trcmcly  well  disposed  to  the  new  government^  to  whom  in  conversa- 
tion I  applied  for  information  on  the  subject,  assured  me  of  his  en- 
tire disbelief  of  «ithei'  reports ;  and  it  is  probable,  had  any  evi- 
dence existed  of  orders  given  by  the  stadtholder  to  his  admirals  to 
avoid  the  English  fleet,  the  directory  would  have  published  a  fact 
#0  disgraceful  to  the  prince  .of  Orange. 

*  Bttt  if  we  reject,  as  originating  in  the  malice  of  party,  the  story 
vrhich  accuses  the  itaddiolder  of  absolutely  betraying  his  country, 
ind  expressing  a  most  unnatural  joy  at  the  svccess  of  its  enemks,  it 
k  certain  his  partiality  for  Engiand  was  so  plainly  manifested  as  to 
excite  univeiisal  discontent,  hot  only  in  the  great  commercial  citiea 
of  the  United  Provinces,  which  regarded  Great-Britain  as  the  dan- 
gerous and  insidious  rival  of  their  trade,  but  at  the  Ha^e  and  other 
places  where  the  personal  influence  of  the  prince  of  Oraage  might 
be  supposed  to  be  considerable. 

*  Tnese  discontents,  shortly  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  ripehed 
>tit(>  open  insurrection,  and  the' stadtholder  would  have  be^n  dismissed 
with  ignominy  from  his  government,  had  not  Prussia  and  Orcat- 
Britain  interfered  fbr  the  preservation  of  his  authority.  The  arma 
ef  one  of  these  powers,  and  the  threats  of  the  other,  maintained  the 
prince  of  Orange  in  his  offices,  and  even  procured  for  him  an  acces* 
tion  of  power.  But  his  forcible  re««stablishment  in  the  stadtholderate 
by  the  violent  interference  bf  foreign  powers  gave  |freat  offence  to 
the  moderate  as  well  as  to  the  republican  party,  and  m  proportion  at 
the  prince's  authority  was  augmented  the  respect  to  his  character 
was  diminished.  The  zealous  republicans,  who  with  difficulty  would 
have  tolerated  a  stadtholder  of  the  most  profound  talents,  beheld 
with  vivid  iadigrnation  that  high  dignity,  at  a  crisis  which  demanded 
consunsmate  abilities,  filled  by  a  prince  of  a  very  limited  capacity  % 
find  the  ootipn  was  extensively  circulated  by  the  mischievous  activity 
pf  party*  that  the  calamities  of  the  nation  were  to  be  attributed 
Solely  to  the  maltadministration  of  the  prince.'     p.  96* 

France  is  disgraced  by  the  blood  spilled  in  its  civil  conteats. 
The  triumph  of  the  Orange  party  in  1788  was  marked  by  the 
poscdptions  of  its  enemies. 

•  It  is  most  honourable  to  all  who  vere  cpncemed  in  the  subvert 
sion  of  the  ancient  government  of  the  United  Provinces,  a  £oveni- 
tnent  which  had  subsisted  two  hundred  years,  respected  in  its  foreign 
and  domestic  relations,  and  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  prcscnp- 
tion  and  long  estabHshment,  that*  not  one  drop  of  humai)  blood  was 
judicially  shed  on  its  overthro>(7.   I  was  at  great  pains  to  gather  what 
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would  probaUy  have  been  the  fiite  of  the  ttadtholder  and  his  fidii9y» 
hftd  they  awaited  in  Holland  the  storm  that  burst  over  their  imFor« 
tunate  house ;  and  srmidst  a  great  diversity  of  opinionsy  the  prevailing 
sentiment  was,  that  they  would  have  been  banished  from  the  territo- 
ries of  the  republic.  This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  know- 
led^  of  the  influence  which  the  king  of  Prussia^  at  that  time  ifego- 
tiating  with  France,  possessed  in  the  councils  of  that  republic ;  and 
he  certainly  would  have  averted,  either  by  threats  or  force,  any  vio- 
lence from  being  offered  to  the  princess  of  Orange  his  sister,  or  her 
fttnily.  Bat  undoubtedly,  under  the  alarming  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed,  the  wisest  measure  which  the  family  of 
Orange  could  pursue  was  that  which  they  adopted ;  for  had  they 
remained  at  the  Hague  till  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  had  their  per- 
sonal  safeties  not  been  endangered,  they  must  have  suffeird  many  in- 
dignities, and  been  harassed  with  much  anxiety  and  alarm.'    v.  io6. 

The  efiects  of  the  stoppage  of  the  Enrlish  bank  are  likely  to 
.  be  severdy  felt  in  future  by  british  traveters* 

*  The  exchange  between  Rotterdam  and  London  on  bills  payable 
three  days  after  sight  is  at  the  di£ference  of  the  enormous  sum  of 
twAvt  6er  cent,  in  favour  of  the  former  city.  This  difference  is  not 
so  mucn  caused  by  the  balance  of  trade,  wmch  is  to  the  advaatare  of 
Rotterdam,  as  by  the  ideas  which  prevail  on  the  continent  of  the 
financial  embaxrassments  of  the  British  nation,  and  the  depreciation 
which  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  England  have  undei^one  since  that 
body  has  ceased  to  issue  cash  for  uieir  paper.  Could  I  have  given 
bills  on  Hamburgh  I  could  have  had  cash  for  them  almost  at  par }  or 
could  I  have  engaged  that  my  drafts  should  be  paid  in  London  with 
specie,  the  difference  in  the  exchange  would  have  been  considerably 
less.  It  is  the  opinion  of  very  intelligent  merchants  at  RotterdbuMj, 
that  whenever  peace  is  restored  to  Europe,  should  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land not  resume  paying  its  notes  in  cask,  the  exchange  with  London 
will  be  still  more  unfarouraUe  to  that  city ;  for  then,  in  every  com- 
mercial sense,  the  bank  must  be  accounted  insolvent^  and  its  paper. 
(of  no  more  i^ue  than  French  aisignats*'     r*  146. 

The  stoppaee  of  the  bank  of  England  is  an  important  aera  in 
the  history  of  banking ;  and  the  fate  of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam 
must  be  an  object  of  general  curiosity  to  the  commercial  world- 
The  account  given  of  it  in  this  work  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  accurate  information,  and  affords  matter  for  much 
serious  reflexion. 

*  A  few  years  ago  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  greatest  quantity  of  accumulated  treasures  in  the  world.  It 
was  accounted  the  store-house  of  Europe  for  the  precious  metals ; 
and  various  estimates  have  been  formed  of  its  wealth,  from^  the  in- 
credible sum  of  forty  millions  sterling,  to  the  equallv  suspicious  esti- 
mate of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds*  The  bank  of  Amsterdam 
was  a  bank  of  deposit,  and  the  credit  on  its  books  was  thought  to 
be  rigorously  proportioned  with  the  treasures  in  its  coffers.  This 
was  indeed  the  spirit  of  the  institution  |  for  thpugh^ll^Tulgar  idei| 
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was  unfetmded,  that  no  money  once  deposited  in  this  bank  could 
ever  afterwards  be  withdrawn ^  it  invariably  pfofessed  to  keep-  in  it* 
repoi^itones  a  quantity  of  money  or  bullion  equal  to  the  sums  for 
which  credit  was  given  op  its  book^s.  In  16721  when  the  forces  of. 
Lewis  XIV.  almost  thundered  at  the  gates  of  Amsterdam,  and  the 
republic  was  filled  with  consternation,  all  demands  on  the  bank  were 
honourably  and  instantaneously  discharged,  and  the  proofs  of ;  its 
solvency  ostentatiously  displayed, 

*  From  that  period,  tSl  again  in  1795  ^^  armies  of  France 
hovered  on  the  frontier  of  the  republic,  the  bank  of  Amsterdam 
enjoyed  an  almost  uninterrupted  course  of  commercial  confidence. 
The  magistrates  of  various  parties,  to  whose  integrity  the  direction 
qi  the  bank  was  successively  intrusted,  never  accused  their  prede- 
cessors  of  any  improper  use  of  its  treasures ;  and  therefore,  though 
some  suspicions  were  entertained  and  propagated  that  the  t^k  occa^ 
sionally  accommodated  the  government  with  specie,  these  suspicions^ 
being  cUscountenanced  by  the  persons  possessed  of  the  best  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  were  disregarded  as  the  effects  of  partj  malice*. 
It  was  also  a  kmd  of  commercial  heresy  to  doubt  the  stability  of  the 
bank  of  Amsterdam ;  and  therefore  all  rumours  to  its  disadvantage 
were  not  only  received  by  the  mercantile  world  with  coldness,  but 
repressed  with  acrimony. 

'  The  arrival  of  the  French  in  Amsterdam,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  patriotic  party  in  power,  at  length  produced  a  compkte  in- 
Ttstigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  It  appeared  from  the  official 
report,  published  by  order  of  the  provisional  repretentatives  of  Am- 
sterdam, on  this  subject,  that  for  the  last  fifty  years  the  bank  had 
otcasionally  advanced  on  bond  to  the  India  <;ompany,  under  guarantee 
of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  various  sums,  amounting ^on  the  whole 
to  upwards  of  six  raiUion  florins.  In  a  similar  way  the  provinces  of 
Holland  and  West  Friesland  were  indebted  to  the  bank  nearly  a  mil- 
lion florins.  The  loan- office  of  Amsterdam  had  contracted  with  the 
bank  a  debt  of  one  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  florins, 
and  the  qity  was  otherwise  in  arrears  with  the  bank  upwards  of  four 
hundred  thousand  florins— the  whole  amq^ntin?  to  upwards  of 
nine  million  florins^  or  rather  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  For  the  whole  of  this  sum  there  had  originally 
been  investments  of  cash  or  bullion  in  the  bank ;  to  remove  one 
florin  of  which,  by  way  of  loan,  was  a  violation  of  the  compact  be- 
tween the  bank  and  its  creditors.  But  if  the  money  so  disposed  of, 
instead  of  being  hoarded  up  in  the  coffers  of  the  bahk,  in  a  dupli- 
cate ratio  increased  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  efficiently 
by  the  cash  so  issued  from  the  strong  chests  of  the  bank^  and  vir- 
tually by  the  credit  which  it  possessed  from  the  imaginary  treasure 
lodged  in  it,  giving  confidence  and  activity  to'commerce,  and  facili-. 
tating  all  the  operations  of  trade,  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  the 
conduct  of  the  directors,  in  thus  departing  ficpm  the  letter  of  their 
establishment,  was  to  be  applauded  rather  than  condemned. 

*  The  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  however,  thought  otherwise. 
This  deficiency  in  the  sacred  deposits  of  the  bank  excited  the  most 
vivid  indignation  against  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  mana^ge- 
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xAent  of  that  institution,  and  the  spirit  of  paity.  tended  to  ieep  alive 
and  heighten  the  flames  of  commercial  resentment. 

<  The  money  thus  taken  from  the  coffers  of  the  bank  could  at 
no  time  have  been  claimed  by  its  creditors,  being  an  accumulation  of 
treasure  for  which  the  receipts  were  expired,  by  which  alone  pay« 
ment  could  be  demanded.  The  nature  of  these  receipts,  'by  wnich 
alone  cash  could  be  drawn  from  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  may  be 
briefly  explained.  When  a  person  deposited  cash  or  bullion  in  the 
bank,  be  obtained  credit  in  its  books  for  the  sum  which  he  so  in- 
vestedy  and  a  receipt,  by  which,  within  the  period  of  six  monthsy 
after  cancelling  the  credit  that  he  had  obtained,  he  could  draw  his 
cash  or  bullion  from  the  bank.  These  receipts  were  renewable  oa 
payment  of  a  small  per  centage  to  the  bank,  as  warehouse  rent  for 
the  cash  lodged  in  it.  If  they  were  permitted  to  expire^  the  money 
or  bullion  for  which  they  were  granted  could  not  be  withdrawn 
from  the  bank,  but  the  person  who  had  so  invested  it  possessed  an 
equivalent  bank  credit ;  which,  however,  he  could  convert  into  cash, 
by  purchasing  a  receipt  for  the  sum  that  he  wanted  in  the  stock- 
market,  where  they  were  generally  to  be  sold. 

*  Of  the  cash  and  bullion  which  had  fallen  to  the  bank,  or  rather 
was  become  or  ought  to  have  been  locked  up  in  it;  from  the  ex« 
piration  of  these  receipts,  not  a  single  florin  remained ;  and  the 
amount  of  this  mighty  and  boasted  treasure,  had  it  been  carefully 
stored  in  tbe  vaults  and  caves  of  the  bank,  would  not  have  reached 
the  sum  of  Dnc  million  sterling/     p.  293. 

This  racuum  in  the  treasure  of  the  bank  might  have  led  to 
?ery  serious  consequences^  but,  with  admirable'  prudence,  the 
ptoviskmal  representatives  of  Amsterdam  prevented  the  efirislon 
of  blood.  Ine  affairs  of  the  East  and  West-India  companies 
were  exa^ned'— the,  holders  of  bank  credit  were  informed 
that  Acy  w«rc  at  liljerty  to  withdraw  their  fnoney  whenever 
they  thought  proper — ^the  bank  was  recalled  to  its  original  in« 
stitutioni  s^i>4f  u^  g^vin?  a  full  account  of  its  resources,  the  re« 
presentatives  dechre>  mat  '  they  desire  by  no  means  to  be  cofi* 
sidered  as  approving  of  or  confirming  the  use  that  may  have 
been  made  of  the  deposits  of  the  baiuc,  and  much  less  of  dis- 
charging bv  any  thing  iii  this  proclamation  those  who  may  be 
ffepTehenstUe  on  tfiat  subject.' 

Among  ourselves,  Holland  is  considered  as  completely  ruined; 
among  the  Dutch  the  same  opinion  is  entertained  of  England  ^ 
and  though  the  general  loss  sustained  by  the  former  country, 
from  the  demands  of  the  French,  cannot  be  estimated  at  much 
less  than  40  per  cent,  on  its  whole  capital,  it  was  urged  )>y  a 
Dutch  mercfiantf  and  *  with  great  plausibility,  that  England 
had  suffered  an  eqUal,  if  not  a  more  serious  diminution  of  its 
(rapiul,  from  the  enormous  debt  incurred  by  the  war,  and  the 
profligate  expenditure  of  its  mihistcrs.' 

*  No  opinion  prevails  in  Holland  more  generally  than  that,  when- 
ever peace  is  reUored  to  Europe,  a  national  bankruptcy  will  take 
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fUct  in  Great-Brittin ;  and  tbit  persuaaioii  is  so  firmly  estabHiliedt 
that  many  of  the  Dutch  who  have  property  in  the  English  funds  ac« 
fCOuat  it  of  no  more  value  than  their  French  assignats.'     r.  35^. 

From  the  extracts  we  have  given,  our  readers  will  form  a  fa- 
voriible  judgement  of  the  talents  of  the  writer,  whose  de- 
scription of  the  mode^bf  traveling,  the  principal  towns,  and  the 
peculiar  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  anbrds  a  considenble  fund 
of  information  and  entertainment.  The  Dutch  character  is 
mc^ented  in  a  OMsre  amiable  point  of  view  than  we  have  lately, 
mm  political  prejudices,  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  it ; 
and  as  the  return  of  peace  promises  to  re-establish  the  accus- 
tomed intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  the  merchant 
and  the  traveler  will  e4iually  find  their  interest  conceded  in 
consulting  this  publication.  Reflecting  upon  the  ancient  virtues 
of  the  Batavian  character,  we  were  happy  to  find  that  the 
present  generation  is  by  no  means  lost  to  the  world.  The 
insinuations  of  many  party  writers  are  herein  corrected  by  more 
authentic  statements  ^  and  a  more  diaritable  opinion  of  our 
ndghbours  is  very  strenuously  inculcated. 

<  Whatever  changes  the  revolution  may  have  produced  in  the  man- 
aers  and  habits  of  the  Dutch,  I  an  persuaded  that  there  remains  m 
the  nation  a  rich  fund  of  old  Batavian  virtue,  inteffrityy  and  honour; 
that  the  genuine  principles  of  liberty  are  no-whcrc  octter  understood, 
or  more  fervently  admired^  though,  by  the  unhappy  circumstances  . 
of  the  times,  perverted  or  neglected ;  that  n6-where  are  the  domestic 
and  social  dutiea  of  life  moir  sedulously  cultivated.— May  the  exer- 
cise of  these  virtues  speedily  be  Encouraged  by  the  restoration  of 
« peace!'    *. 378. 


Art.  X. — yftt  Historical  Tour  in  Afonmouthshire^  tic.  By 
William  Coxe.  Part  11.  (Continued  from  Vol.  XXXIIL 
/.251.; 

We  kft  our  intcrcstiag  traveler  in  the  Aorth-west  of  this 
romantic  and  pleasing  country,  in  that  angle  which  looks  on  die 
right  imo  Herefordshire,  and  on  the  left  into  Brecknockshire.  He 
makes  many  excursions  towards  different  objects  on  the  e^st' 
and  west,  Defo*'^  ^^  returns  to  Abergavenny,  whence  he  visits 
the  iron  works  at  Blaenavon,  and  proceeds  to  P<mt^y-Pool.  The 
whole  of  this  tour  is  replete  with  objects  which  highly  interest 
die  reader.  We  shall  point  out  only  the  more  prominent  fea* 
lures  of  the  journey,  or-  those  which  to  us  were  most  engaging. 

Lanthony  abbe^  has  employed  the  pencil  of  sir  Richard 
Hoare,  who  has  given  many  different  views  of  it.  The  situa«» 
tion  is  in  the  romantic  vale  of  Ewias,  a  retreat  wild  and  iso- 
lated, but  tranquil  and  soothing.    Among  our  author's  other 
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excuraom  around  this  neighbourhood)  he  pioceeds  to  Ohl^ 
t»stle»  the  seat  of  th«  dissolute  companion  of  our  Henry  V., 
and  who  was  probably  the  prototype  of  FalstaE  Oldcastle  died 
z  martyr;  so  that  SKakspeare  was*  obliged  to  deny  the  identity 
of  his  fat  knight  with  one  whose  catastrophe  was  so  unsuttablie 
to  his  profligacy  and  cowardice.  The  castle  is  pulled  dowa^ 
and  the  farm-house  more  profitably  occupies  its  place.  The 
general  description  of  Ac  country  we  shall  copy  from  our  aib- 
thot's  account  of  the  prospect  from  the  Gaer. 

•  The  Gacr  occupying  nearly  the  centre  of  the  great  chain  which 
stretches  to  the  north  and  north-west  from  Ahergavenny,  beyond  the 
confines  of  Herefordshire  and  Brecknockshire^  the  situations  an4 
ibnns  of  the  circumjacent  mountains  are  plainly  distinguished  froA 
its  summit.  The  .first  of  this  chain  is  the  Derryy  which  I  have  1^ 
ready  described  as  rising  from  Abergavenny,  and  which  skirts  th« 
Hereford  road  for  the^  space  of  two  miles ;  the  northern  side  a§»- 
pears  sprinkled  with  underwood,  and  the  summit  is  crowned  by  the 
Sugar  X^^f  in  all  its  beauty.  To  the  north  of  the  Derry  succeeds 
a  bare  russet  mountain  of  an  oblong  form,  called  the  Brynaro,  which 
turns  at  the  scathed  elm  on  the  Hereford  road,  and  terminates  at  the 
foot  of  the  Gaer.  Opposite  to  the  Brynaro,  on  the  eastern  aide  of 
the  Hereford  road,  rises  the  Great  Skyrrid,  in  all  its  ruggedness* 
with  its  forked  summit  eminently  conspicuous.  To  the  north  of  the 
Brynaro,  and  to  the  north-east  of  the  Skyrrid,  extends  the  Ion?  line 
of  the  Black  mountains,  separated  from  the  Gaer  by  tke  valiey  of 
the  Hpnddy,  a  dark  and  gloomy  mass,  sweeping  in  a  semicircular 
direction,  and  spreading  in  various  ramifications.  In  their  inmost 
recesses  appears  the  deep  vale  of  Ewias,  and  the  singular  curvature 
of  the  dingle,  which  takes  the  name  of  Cwmyoi  from  its  sh4pe,  and 
communicates  it  to  the  village,  whose  romantic  situation  in  the  midst 
of  broken  crags  is  peculiarly  striking.  To .  the  west  of  the  Black 
mountains,  and  to  the  north-west  of  the  Gaer,  rises  a  succession  of 
eminences,  bristling  with  crags  innumerable,  stretching  across  Breck* 
nockshire,  and  lost  in  the  distant  counties  of  Wales.  At  the  foot  of 
the  Gaer,  I  admired  the  beautiful  vale  of  Langruny,  watered  by  a 
lively  torrent,  and  terminating  at  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  Derry,  from  which. point  the  Lanwenarth  hills  border  the  vale 
of  theUsk,  and  join  the  Rolben. 

'  Beyond  this  chain  of  mountains,  which  I  have  thus  attempted, 
to  discriminate,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  glances  over  the  fertile  parts 
of  Monmouthshire  and  Herefordshire,  backed  by  the  distant  hiUs  in. 
tbc  counties  of  Worcester,  Glocester,  and  Somerset,  and  intersected 
by  the  xstuary  of  the  Severn.'     p.  224. 

The  iron  works  at  Blaenavon  are  extensive  and  important. 
The  mines  were  formerly  woriced  while  the  neighbouring"  hUls 
could  afibrd  wood  for  charcoal,  but  neglected  when-  the  u)#est» 
were  destroyed.  After  it  was  discovered  that  pig4toh 
might  be  manufactured  with  coak-*charred  pit-coal — the  works* 
were  resun^d^  as  lodes  of  iron  are  covered  with  those  of  coaU 
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.  The  ore  is  sufficiently  rich,  yielding  fortv-four  pounds  of  pig- 
iron  in  one  hundred  weight,  and  the  works  arc  carried  on  witb 
equal  judgement  and  spirit.  Fifteen  years  ago  not  more  thaxr 
sixty  tons  of  pig-iron  were  annually  manufactured  in  this,  county 
and  the  contiguous  district  of  Glamorganshire,  and  no  bar-iron 
attempted :  at  present  the  former  scarcely  falls  short  of  six  hun- 
dred, an<f  the  latter  amounts  to  three  hundroid  tons.  The 
buildings  and  the  rail-road  are  particularly  described ;  but  for 
these  we  must  refer  to  the  volume,  as  the  accounts  would  lead 
us  too  fifU*. 

^ont-y-Pool  b  a  corruption  of  Pont-<ip-Howell,  Howell's- 
brid^  \  and  the  place  is  well  known  from  the  manu£icture  of 
Tarnished  iron  plates  bearing  its  name»  This  inrentionis  attri- 
buted to  aa  agent  of  Mr.Haimury,  Mr.  Thomas  AUgood}  but  the 
manufacture  has  decayed  in  consequence  of  other  establishments, 
and  somewhat  from  the  iluctuations  of  fashion.  Some  of 
the  neglect  probably  arises  from  the  decay  of  the  tinning  on  the 
inside,  corroded  by  the  iron,  which  after  a  little  time  gives  an 
unpleasing  as  well  as  a  dirty  appearance.  The  family  of  Han* 
bury  forms  too  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  picture  to  be  ovcr-> 
looked,  and  a  prettv  full  account  is  added  of  them,  particularly 
of  sir  Charles  Hanoury  Williams,  so  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  gallantry — rather  perhaps,  of  libertinism — and  politics.  Tlie 
history  of  this  gendeman  is  resumed  in  the  twenty-ninth  chap- 
-ter,  and  som^  important  memoir^  are  added  from  the  family 
papers,  v  His  private  life  is  well  known,  from  the  annals  of  wit 
and  gallantry,  of  the  dav.  His  Ode  to  Mr.  fox,  on  the  mar* 
ris^ge  of  Mr.  Hussey  with  the  duchess  of  Manchester,  contained 
a  severe  and  illiberal  satire  on  the  whole  Irish  nation;  and  se- 
veral Irish  gentlemen  were  said  to  have  entered  into  a  combi- 
nation to  anront  or  to  challenge  him.  The  advice  of  his  friends 
(and  a  very  friendly  letter  from  Mr.  Fox  is  added,  from  the 
Font-y-Pool  papers,  on  this  subject)  induced  him  to  retire  to 
Monmouthshire..  He  accepted  the  embassy  to  Dresden  in 
1746;  so  that  the  resentment  excited  by  this  indiscretion  must 
have  long  passed  away :  and  the  reason  which  he  assigns  foi 
accepting  die  office,  viz.  melancholy,  m  consequence  of  the 
death  of  his  friend  Mr.  Winnington,  is  a  more  probable  one 
than  that  commonly  imputed  to  him,  to  wit,  cowardice. 
•  From  Pont-y-Pool  Mr.  Coxe  makes  an  excursbn  to  the  west, 
to  the  mountainous  country  watered  by  die  Avon  Lwyd,  the 
Ebwy,  the  Sorwv,  and  the  Rumney  rivers,  which,  rising  from 
the.  high  grounds  in  the  north-west  of  Monmoudishire,  and 
the  sottdi  of  Brecknockshire,  pass  southward  in  an  almost  pa-< 
tallel  direction  towards  the  Bristol  Channel,  but,  slighdy  con« 
verging,  «mpty  themselves  into  the  Usk,  which  falls  into  the 
sea  at  np  gt^t  distance  from  the  Rumney.    This  part  of  the 
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tountry  is  very  little  known  j  and  the  excursion  was  under* 
taken  at  the  persuasion  of  Mr.  Evans,  who  informed  our  author 
(hat  he  would  find  some  Swiss  .  scenes  in  these  *  wilds/  He 
fcems  not  to  have  been  disappointed.  We'  shall  select  a  passage 
from  his  account  of  these  unfrequented  regions. 

*  At  the  extremity  of  this  moof  Wc  approached  the  descent  lead- 
ing to  Cwm  Tilery,  and  I  was  suipxised  with  the  view  of  an  exten- 
sive district  well  peopled,  riqhly  wooded,  and  highly  cultivated,  al- 
most rivalling  the  fertile  counties  of  England.  Slowly  detcendtngf 
from  the  dreary  heath,  we  looked  down  vntb  delight  upon  numerotts 
valleys  which  abound  with  romantic  scenery,  «nd  passed  several  riUs 
bubbling  from  the  ^ides  of  the  hill,  and  swelling  the  Tilery ;  be- 
ileath  us  at  a  distance  we  disliilguished  the  Little  £bwy»  bursting 
through  a  deep,  narrow,  and  woody  glen,  and  only  visible  by  its 
foam  glistening  throngh  the  thick  foliage. 

*  At  the  bottom  of  the  descent  we  crossed  the  Little  Ebwy  over 
9  stone  bridge,  and  rode  along  a  ilarrow  and  rugged  path,  winding 
round  the  precipitons  sides  of  the  Beacon  mountain,  which  are  thickly 
clothed  with  underwood,  and  occasionally  tufted  with  hanging  ^ves 
of  oak,  beech,  ash,  and  alder ;  the  wild  raspberry  twining  m  the 
thickets,  and  the  ground  oversq^read  with  the  wood  strawberry*  The 
rapid  torrent  beneath  was  sometimes  half  obscured  by  the  trees,  and 
sometimes  re-appcafed  to  view,  as  it  bounded  over  its  rocky  channel, 
illumined  by  the  rays  of  a  mid-day  sun. 

*  This  valley  is  lisiially  called,  from  the  torrent,  Ebwy  vach,  or 
the  vale  6f  the  Little  Ebwy,  but  is  denominated  by  the  natives,  the 
VaUe^  of  the  Church :  it  js  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  ridge  called 
MSvre  Hill,  v^hich  separates  it  from  the  parishes  of  Lanfoist  and 
Trevethitt,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Beacon  mountain,  which  divides 
it  from  the  vdlcy  of  the  Great  Ebwy.  At  first  it  was  extremely 
narrow,  almost  without  a  single  habitation  ;  the  foaVning  torrent 
filling  the  whole  space  between  the  mountains.  As  we  proceeded 
the  vale  expanded,  and  niunerous  farm-houses,  with  small  indosuret 
of  com  and  pasture,  occupied  the  slopes  of  the  eminences^  and 
spread  into  the  narrow  plain  on  each  side  of  the  river ;  the  whitened 
avails  and  brown  stone  roofs  of  these  detached  dwellings  gave  an  air 
of  neatness  and  gaiety  to  the  surrounding  landscape. 

«  Towards  the  extremity  of  the  vale,  we  croiscd  the  Little  Ebwy, 
over  another  stone  bridge,  to  the  church,  which  is  beautifully  situ- 
aited  in  the  midst  of  iields,  upon  a  gentle  rise  overhanging  the  tor- 
rent. In  our  vray  we  passed  the  Istwyth,  a  lively  riU,  whfch  dc- 
fcends  from  a  wooded  dingle,  and  in  a  few  paces  falls  into  the  Little 
Ebwy :  this  stream  gives  the  name  of  Aberystwith  to  the  scattered 
iriUage,  which  is  likewise  called  Blaenau  Gwent,  or  the  extremity  of 
Gwentland.'    r*2^6. 

iTic  unornamented  construction  of  the  churches,  one  very 
aimpie  and  beautiful  epitaph;  and  the  still  remaining  belief  in 
goblins,  elfs,  and  fiends^  form  very  pleasing  contrasts  to  some 
•f  the  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Crit.  R^v.  Vol.  34.  March f  1 802.  Y 
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The  next  excursion  was  to  the  south-west,  to  Crumlin^bri^ 
*ftd  Risca,  where  our  author  nearly  falls  in  with  his  former  Journey 
tn  the  vicinity  of  Machen.  In  this  part  of  the  tour,  though  it  be 
in  genera]  pleasing,  we  find  nothing  so  peculiarly  striking  as  to 
induce  us  to  dwell  on  it.  The  neatness  and  simplicity  of  thi 
habitations,  the  comforts  of  the  peasantry,  their  bacon,  almost, 
as  in  other  alpipe  regions  in  England,  their  only'food,  and  their 
^ationalJiquor,  the  cwmv^  thick  unfermented  beer,  afford  a 
pleasing  picture  of  an  early  state  pf  civilisajtion ;  yet  perhaps 
chiefly  pleasing  when  viewed  at  a  distance.  The  road  to  Aber- 
gavenny, though  not  without  its  attractions,  offers  however 
nothing  sufficiently  interesting  to  detain  us. 
■  We  find  nothing  which  requires  our  notice  till  tlie  author's 
arrival  at  Monmouth,  which  he  reached  by  the  upper  road, 
through  Landeilo  Cresseney.  The  capital  of  Monmouthshire 
coi^tains  about  six  hundred  nouses,  and  about  two  thousand  six 
hundred  souls.  The  average  number  of  birdis  is  between 
seventy  and  eighty }  of  burials  seventy — about  one  in  thirty- 
scven«  There  is  out  little  manufacture  in  this  town,  for  the 
Monmouth  caps  are  now  disused  )  but  the  situation  on  the 
Monnow  and  the  Wye  is  delightful,  and  perhaps  Monmouth 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  romantic  towns  in  the 
island.  Its  history  is  added,  but  without  any  particular  sub- 
ject which  can  long  detain  us.  Its  claim  to  tne  honor  of  a 
Roman  station  is  not  decided  ;  but  it  was  certainly  fortified  at 
a  very  ea^ly  period,  perhaps  by  the  Saxons. 

In  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Monmouth  various  branches  of  the 
Herbert  family  are  established;  and  before  Mr.  Coxe  leaves  this 
part  of  the  country,  he  visits  Perthlr,  Troy-house,  Treowen, 
and  Wonastow.  The  following  anecdote  is  highly  characte- 
ristic and  entertaining. 

<  Mr.  Lorimer  pointed  out  to  me  a  window  remarkable  for  a  cu- 
rious anecdote,  relating  to  the  contest  for  precedence  between  the 
'rival  houses  of  Perthlr  and  Wemdee,  which,  though  less  bloody,  was 
not  less  obstinate,  than  that  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. Mr.  Prbger  dining  with  a  friend  at  Monmooth,  proposed 
riding  to  Wemdee  in  the  evening,  but  his  friend  objecting,  because 
it  was  late  and  likely  to  rain,  Nfi-.  Proger  replied,  **  With  regard  to 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  we  shall  have  moonlight;  and  should  it 
happen  to  rain,  Perthir  is  not  far  from  the  road,  and  my  cousin 
Powell  will,  J  am  very  sure,  give  us  a  night *8  lodging.*'  They  ac- 
cordingly mounted  their  horses ;  but  beine  soon  overtaken  by  a  vio- 
lent ishowcr,  rode  to  Perthir,  and  found  all  the  family  retired  to  rest. 
Mr.  Proger,  however,  calling  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Powell  opened  the 
window,  and  looking  out,  asked,  *<  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what 
roeaos  all  this  noise  ?  Who  is  there  ?**  *«  It  is  only  I,  your  cousia 
Proger  of  Wemdee,  who  am  come  to  your  hospitable  door  for  shek 
tcr  irom  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  hope  you  wiU  b^  ^/^ 
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kini  as  to  give  me  and  my  friend  a  lodging/'  "  What  is -k  you,* 
fcotfun  Proger  ?  You  and  your  friend  shall  be  instantly  admitted,  but 
lipon  one  condition,  that  you  will  allow,  and  never  hereafter  dispute, 
that  1  am  the  head  of  the  family."  ^  "  What  did  you  say  r '  re- 
turned Mr.  Proger.  **  Why  I  say,  if  you  expect  to  pass  the  night 
in  my  house,  you  must  allow  that  I  am  the  head  of  the  family/*  < 
*'  No,  sir,  I  never  would  admit  that  i  were  it  to  rain  swords  and 
^3ggci^»  I  would  nde  this  night  to  Wemdee,  rather  than  lower  the 
consequence  of  my  family.  Come  up.  Bald,  come  up.**  •<  Stop 
a  moment,  cousin  Prober,  have  you  not  often  confessed  that  the  firat 
earl  of  Pembroke  (of  the  name  of  Herbert)  was  the  youngest  son 
-of  Perthlr,  and  will  you  set  yourself  above  the  earls  ot  Pembroke  ?" 
'*  True ;  I  must  give  place  to  the  carl  of  Pembroke,  because  he  ia 
ft  peer  of  the  realm  ;  but  still,  though  |i  peer,  he  is  of  the  youngeat 
branch  of  my  family,  being  descended  from  the  fourth  son  of  Wern- 
dee,  who  was  your  ancestor,  and  settled  at  Perthlr ;  whereas  I  am 
'descended  from  the  eldest  son.  Indeed  my  cousin  Jones  of  Lanarth 
is  of  an  older  branch  than  you,  and  yet  he  never  disputes  that  I  am 
the  head  of  the  family.'*  ''  Why  cousin  Proger,  I  have  nothing 
siore  to  say  4  so  good  night  to  you.'*  "  Stop  a  moment,  Mr. 
Powell/*  said  the. stranger ;  **  you  see  how  it  pours,  do  admit  me  ^t 
ttatt  $,  I  will  not  dispute  with  yoti  about  our  families/*  «*  Pi*ay,  sir» 
tthat  is  your  name,  and  where  do  you  come  from?"  "  My  name  is 
•  •  ♦,  and  I  come  from  the  county  of  ♦  •  ♦."  "  A  Saxon  of  course : 
it  would  be  very  curious  indeed,  sir,  should  I  dispute  With  a  Saxon 
about  families ;  no,  sir,  you  must  suffer  for  the  obstinacy  of  your 
fiiend,  and  so  a  pleasant  ride  to  you  both.'*    p.  316. 

The  three  stones  called  *  druidical' — ^somc  rude  British  re* 
mains,  or  ra^er  probably  a  relic  of  a  later' sera,  as  they  are 
formed  of  a  pudding*stone,  vtrhich  is  seldom  very  durable — and 
the  chalybeate  waters,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trelech^ 
are  not  peculiarly  interesting.  This  town  lay  in  our  author's 
route  from  Monmouth  to  Chepstow. 

White-c^stle,  Scenfreth,  and  Grosmont^  once  ^  ingulfed 
In  the  immense  possessions  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,'  are 
now  included  in  one  hundred,  called  the  hundred  of  the  three 
castles,  and,  of  course,  are  described  in  the  same  chapter. 
These  casde3  are  situated  in  the  north<<ast  of  the  county,  bor« 
dering  on  Herefordshire  to  the  north  of  Landeilo  Cresseney, 
which  lies  between  Monmouth  and  Abergavenny.  The  history 
of  these  castles  is  not  of  great  importance.  John  of  Kent,  once 
an  inhabitant  of  this  district,  and  a  reputed  sorcerer,  is  said  to 
have  done  much  good  service,  by  means  of  Satan,  whom  he 
at  last  outwitted.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  monk  of  superior 
learning  and  knowledge.  We  remember,  in  our  own  time,  to 
have  heard  various  provincial  legends  of  the  Oxford  scholars, 
who  were  then  reputed  to  be  conjurers.  The  subject  of  the 
thirty-*fifth  chapter  is  die  navigation  of  the  Wye,  from  Ross  to 
Mmpotabj  thottgh|  strictly  speaking,  a  pari  of  the  journey  from 
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ftods  to  Monmdtith  Sa  m  Herefordshire.  The  Wye  Is  very  8cr^ 
pentine  in  its  course,  so  that  the  distance  from  KOss  to  Chep-» 
stow,  which  is  only  sixteen  miles  and  a  half,  becomes,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  circuitous  navigation  of  the  riveri  little  short 
(tf  thirty-eight  miles. 

,  "Hie  navigation  of  the  "Wye  has  been  often  described,  and  .we 
need  not  extract  anv  part  of  a  subject  already  so  weU  known. 
If  we  sekct  anv  thinff,  it  shall  be  what  has  not  been  before 
remarked,  or  wnat  is  here  placed  in  a  new  light.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  occurs  in  the  navigation  from  Rim  to  Monmouth. 
Prom  the  capital  to  Tintcm-abbey,  the  description  is  more  in- 
teresting, as  it  contains  an  account  of  the  aboey,  illustrated  as 
listtali  by  sir  Richard  Hoare's  characteristic  pencil.  .. 

*  After  passing  a  miserable  row  of  cottages,  and  forcing  our  way 
thr6ugll  a  crowd  of  importunate  beggars,  we  stopped  to  examine  the 
rich  architecture  of  the  west  front ;  but  the  door  being  suddenly 
bpened,  the  inside  perspective  of  the  church  called  forth  an  instao- 
taneotts  burst  of  admiration,  and  filled  me  with  delight,  such  as  I 
scarcely  cvfr  before  experienced  on  a  similar  occasion.  The  eye 
passes  rapidly  along  a  range  of  elegant  gothrc  pillars,  and,  glancing 
under  th«  tablimt^arches  which  supported  the  tower,  fixes  itself  on 
the  spkddid  nlics  oi  the  eastern  window,  the  grand  termination  of 
the  choir. 

..  *  Prom  the  length  of  the  nave,  the  height  of  the  walls,  the  aspf- 
ring' form  of  the  pointed  arches,  and  the  size  of  the  east  window, 
which  closes  the  perspective,  the  first  impressions  are  thoeeof  gran- 
ilRirinid sublimity.  But  as  these  emotions  subside,  and  we  desct^nd 
nvm  the  eontemplation  of  the  whole  to  the  examination  of  the  parts, 
lye  are  no  less  struck  with  the  regularity  of  the  plan,  the  lightness  of 
the  architecture,  and  the  delicacy  ot  the  ornaments ;  we  feel  that 
eiegaace  is  its  characteristic  no  less  than  g;randeur,  and  that  the 
whole  is  a  combination  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 
;  '  This  church, was  constHicted  in  the  shape  of  a  cathedral,  and  is 
an  excellent  spccim'en  of  gothic  architecture  in  its  greatest  purity. 
'The  roof  is  fallen  in,  and  the  whole  ruin  open  to  the  sky,  but  tjic 
shell  h  entire  ^  all  the  pillars  are  standing,  except  those  which  di* 
vided  the  nave  from  the  northern  aisle,  and  their  situation  is  marked 
by  the  remains  of  the  bases.  The  four  lofty  arches  which  siip- 
{^rted  the  tower  spring  high  in  the  air^  reduced  to  narrow  rims  of 
itone,  yet  still. ptreserving  their  original  form.  The  arches  and  piU 
lars  of  the  choir  and  .transept  are  complete ;  the  shapes  of  all  tbis 
windows  may  be  stiQ  discriminated,  and  the  frame  of  the  west  win- 
dow is  iu  perfect  preservation  ;  the  design  of  the  tracery  is  extreme- 
ly elegant,  and^  when  decorated  with  painted  glass,  must  have  pro* 
4u«pa  a  fine  effect.  Critics  who  censure  this  window  as  too  broa(f 
or  its  height,  do  not  consider  that  it  wafi  not  intended  for  a.  parti- 
cular object,  but  to  harmonise  with  the  general  pfen  ;  and  had  the 
architect  diminished  the  breadth  in  properrtiou  to  the*  height',  the' 
Trand  effect  of  the  perspective  would  have  becff  considerably, 
essencd.  ^  ,       ,    ' 
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*  The^genenJ  form  of  the  east  window  is  catire»  but  the  fif^sutie  ft 
much  dikpiJate4  ;  it  occupies  the  whole  bretdth  of  the  choir»  aisA 
is  divided  into  two  laree  and  equal  compaitmentit,  by  a  slender  abaft 
jiot  less  than  fifty  feet  in  height,  which  has  an  appearance  of  singidir 
lightnessi  and,  in  particular  points  of  view,  seems  suspended  ia  the 
air. 

'  Nature  has  added  her  omatnents  to  the  decorations  of  igt ;  some 
of  the  windows  are  wholly  obscured,  others  partially  shaded  with  tufts 
4>f  ivy,  or  ed§ed  with  Ughter  foliage j' the  tendrils  creep  along'  the 
'7valls,wind  round  the  piSars*  wreath  the  capitals,  or,  bangbg  dow» 
4n  clusters,  obscure  the  space  beneath. 

*  Instead  of  dilapidated  fragments  overspread  vith  weeds, and 
choked  with  brambles,  the  floor  is  covered  with  a  smooth  turf,  whith, 
by  keeping  the  original  level  of  the  church,  exhibits  the  beauty  of 
its  proportions,  heightens  the  effect  of  the  grey  stone,  gives  a  reiirf 

.  to  the  clustered  pulars,  and  affords  an  easy  access  to  every  part. 
Ornamented  fragments  of  the  roof,  remains  of  cornices  and  coli^mnt, 
rich  pieces  of  sculpture,  sepulchral  stones  and  mutilated  figtues  of 
.monks  and  heroes  whose  ashes*  repose  within  these  walls,  are  sca^ 
tered  on  the  greensward,  and  contrast  present  drsobtioB  with  fiannor 
Vendor.'     f.  35Z. 

The  Wye  assumes  a  less  sinuous  course,  and  the  bordei^g 
cliffs  are  less  mountainous,  till  the  traveler  arrives  »  the 
ncighbourliood  of  Piercefield,  where  the  cliffs  become  bold^r« 
and  the  sweeps  of  tlie  river  round  their  base  moxe  singularly 
■striking  and  picturesque.     Chepstow-castle  crowns  the  whole. 

The  town  of  Chepstow  is  situated  in  a  spot  fiingularly  beau- 
tiful and  romantic)  cmt  it  has  been  often  diescribed,  as  well  as 
its  bridge.  The  tide  is  said  to  rise  to  an  extraordinary  height : 
but^  in  reality,  within  the  memory  of  man  it  has  not  been 
found  greatly  to  exceed  fifty-six  feet,  which,  though  consider- 
able, is  not  unexampled.  The  amount  of  the  shipping  pro- 
bably exceeds  3500  tons,  for  it  was  so  much  in  1799  j  but. 
Including  repeated  voyages,  1200  vessels  annually  ent^  and 
clear  the  port.  The  exports  are  timber,  grain,  iroiH  coal,  &<:. 
including  paper  and  ciden  The  imports  are  what  is  requir<ed 
for  interior  consumption  and  Sihip-building  (timber  excepted). 
In  tin»e$  of  peace  the  foreign  trade  is  said  to  be  conaidetable. 
-  The  castle  of  Chepstow  is  described,  with  a  short  history  of 
Its  various  pn^metors,  together  with  an  account  of  me  fahk>us 
regicide,  Harry  Marten.  It  appears  that  his  republican  opinions 
•were  formed  very  early,  long  ocforc  the  temper  of  the  times 
permitted  their  promulgation,  and  that  he  died  in  tho  same 
sentiments. 

The  last  qhapter  of  this  work  relates  to  Piercefield,  the 
qreataon  of  the  famous  Valentine  Morris^  nkany  anecdotes  of 
whom  afe  rela^ed^  sMid  who  finished  a  varied  scene  in  poverty, 
after  a  eonfinenient  of  seven  years  in  the  king's^bench.  From 
the  i^8^v»t«4i^a^t^^%wiiicn  b«f(l  him— for  generosity,.caze- 
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lessness,  and  imprudence,  were  only  conspicuous  at  one  period 
of  bis  life,  viz.  during  his  residence  at  Picrcefield— he  be^anoe 
insane.  His  books,  and  the  little  gleanings  of  Mrs.  Morris't 
toilet,  had  been  scfld  to  procure  bread  I,  rierccfteld  has  beca 
often  described — ^we  will  prefer  looking  at  Mr«  Morris's  be- 
nevolence, and  conclude  our  account  of  thia  work  with  aa 
anecdote  of  a  man  who  deserved  a  better  fate. 

•  The  inhabtunts  of  Chepstow  idolise  his  mcmoiT»  •sd  relate 
Bumeroas  instances  of  his  benevolence  with  a  warmth  of  affection 
whicli  borders  on  enthusiasm ;  among  others,  one  which  does  hottour 
to  his  feelings  should  not  be  omitted. 

*  Holding  one  day  a  conversation  with  Mr.  l^nowles,  whom  he 
employed  in  building  the  alcove,  and  from  whom  I  received  the 
anecdote,  he  made  inquiries  concerning  the  family  of  Walters,  and 
asked  if  any  of  them  were  yet  livine-  Knowles  rqjlied,  that  Wil- 
liam, the  brother  of  John  who  sold  ^c  estate,  was  still  alive  and  in 
great  distress.  <<  Bring  him  to  Picrcefield,"  said  Morris,  *<  and  I 
will  make  him  welcome.''  "  If  you  would  give  him  your  frhole 
estate  he  could  not  walk,  he.  is  so  much  afflicted  with  the  eout  in 
his  feet,  and  cams  a  precarious  livelihood  by  fishing."  **  If  he  can* 
not  then  come  to  me,  I  will  take  the  fint  opportunity  of  calling  on 
him." 

'  Being  some  time  afterwards  engaged  with  Knowles  in  forming 
an  opening  in  the  wood,  he  saw  two  men  in  a  boat ;— ••  Stay  here,  * 
he  said  to  Knowles  \  <<  I  will  cross  the  river  in  that  boat,  and  exa- 
mine whether  the  objects  I  want  to  show  can  be  seen  from  hence.** 
Descending  hastily,  he  hailed  the  watermen,  leaped  into  the  boat, 
was  ferried  over,  and  on  his  return  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  men,  and  inquired  their  names  and  condition.  **  My  name," 
said  one  of  them,  "  is  ♦*♦»*;  I  am  a  native  of  Chepstow  ;  and  that 
man,"  pointing  to  his  companion,  "  is  William  Walters.'*—"  What, 
Walters  of  Picrcefield?"  exclaimed  Morris.  "  ^es,  please  your 
honour,  I  am  the  brother  of  John  who  sold  the  estate  which  you 
now  enjoy."  Morris  made  no  reply ;  but  giving  a  gratuity  to  each 
of  the  men,  leaped  on  shore,  rapidly  ascended  the  hill,  and  rejoining 
Knowles,  cried,  *«  I  have  been  talking  with  Walters  ;**  taking  out 
several  guineas,  he  added,—*'  carry  these  to  him,  and  tell  him  that 
he  shall  never  want  while  it  is  in  my  power  to  assist  him.*^  Knowles 
auggested,  that  as  the  man  was  much  addicted  to  liquor,  he  would 
.render  him  more  service  by  a  weekly  allowance.  The  next  market 
day  one  of  Morris's  servants  carried  to  Walters  a  loint  of  neat,  and 
a  small  sum  of  money,  which  were  continued  weekly  unhl  his  death. 
Morris  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  fvmeral,  and  his  carriage  coo* 
veyed  the  corpse  to  St.  Arvan'S|  where  it  was  interred  in  the  family 
vault/    p.  396. 

We  have  noticed  very  few  of  the  ornaments  of  this  work  5 
and  it  would  greatly  lengthen  our  article  to  give  even  a  list  o€ 
the  engravhigs  and  plans.  They  are  very  numerous^  and 
finished  more  uniformly  than  we  usually  find  in  similar  works. 
To  pndae  the  drawinj;a  df  air  Ricbwl  noare  would  ^^^f^R^ 
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Aqohs.  These  are  executed  with  peculiar  taste  and  elegance. 
The  views  are  fifty*five  in  number ;  to  which  are  added  eleven 
portraits,  seven  jdans  of  towiitf,  sixteen  ground-plans  of  ancient 
catties  and  encampments.  The  views  only,  we  believe,  were 
drawn  by  sir  Richard  Hoare. 

Besides  additions  to  some  of  the  articles,  the  appendix^  con* 
tains — 

*  No.  i.  Letter  from  Mr.  Owen,  author  df  the  Welsh  and  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  ;  containing  remarks  on  the  structure  of  the  WeTsK 
language,  and'on  the  characteristics  of  the  Gwentian  dialect;  accom^ 
panied  with  two  odes. 

*  No.  2.  A  paper  on  the  ancient  limits  of  MorganAoc,  or  Siluria  5 
txtracted  from  the  Myvirian  Archaeology  of  Wales,  vol.  2. 

.  '  No.  3,  Account  of  the  eneampments  of  Coed  y  Caerau,  Kemeyl 
Folly,  Caerlicyn,  Gaer  Vawr,  and  Cwrt  y  Gacr.  Addition  ^  tS 
Chapter  5. 

*  No.  4.  Abstract  of  the  chatter  of  Newport  in  the  county  of 
Monmouth ;  referred  to  in  p.  46.  Amount  of  tonnage  on  the  Mon- 
mouthshire canal,  foroneyeair,  commencing' September  9,  X79S. 

*  No,  5,  Constitution  of  the  court  of  sewers,  in  the  level  of 
Wentloog ;  referred  to  in  chapter  9.  Communicated  by  the  R^v. 
Mr.  Evans. 

*  *  No.  7.  Dissertation  on  the  inscription  engraven  on  a  brass  plate 
inthe  church  of  Usk,  referred  to  in  p.  13^  ;  containing  explanations 
by  Dr.  Wootoo,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans,  vicar  of  St.  Woolbs,  and  a 
letter  on  the  same  subject  from  Mr.  Owen. 

*  No.  8.  A  true  coppie  of  an  antient  memorable  treatise  of  record 
touchingc  the  progenie  k,  descent  of  the  honourable  name  and  family 
of  the  Herberts,  by  commission  from  £.  4.  an^  Dom.  1460 ;  re£encd 
to  in  p.  141. 

<  "No.  13.  Translation  of  a  grant  in  the  church  chest  of  Lantilio, 
or  Landeilo  BerthoUy,  Monmouthshire ;  referred  to  in  p.  205. 

*  No.  14.  Additions  to  chapter  3 o.—Fac-simile  of  the  seal  of  th^ 
abbey  of  Grace  Dieu,  mentioned  in  p.^89. — Account  of  Caelu^h. 

*  No.  16.  Papers  relative  to  the  trade  of  Chepstow,  referred  to 
in  p.  360. 

<  No.  17.  Omission  in  chapter  40,  concerning  the  genealogy  and 
arms  of  the  Wood  family,  p.  397*' 

Some  antiquities  lately  discovered  at  Caerleon  are  added. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  appendix,  the  remarks  on  the 
Welsh  language,  though  short,  are  very  interesting  i  and  the  two 
odes  arc  wild  and  pleasing.  We  might  have  enlarged  on  these 
and  the  second  number  of  this  appendix,  if  the  Welsh  Archae- 
ology had  not  been  published. 

The  subject  will  however  rc-attract  our  attention  in  its 
proper  place. 

'rhc  fifth  number  contains  some  judicious  remarks  on  the 
common  etymology  of  Caerleon.  The  latter  part  of  the  word 
is  supposed  to  denote  the  station  of  a  Roman  ^^glSFfof P^  ^^^ 
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to  be  ^  corruption  of  the  term  kgion^    The   objections   w< 
shtii  tnuwcribe. 

<  Tj^e  f4cU  which  I  ai9  about  to  ^tate  io  evidence  are  these :  In 
the  first  place,  t^e  W^Ish  ten^  used  fqr  a  kgion  is  A^,  a  veiy 
common  wbrd  tn  all  the  writings  of  the  ^i^t^rent  ages ;  therefore,  if 
the  foregoing  derivation  were  true,  t^ie  name  of  the  town  >j7ouId  have 
beeii  Caer  l3eng ;  and  which  a  critic,  nay  every  body  who  ^owp 
the  Welsh  langtiage,  can  point  out  to  be  very  different  in  structure 
itxm  GaerUkmf  a  lyord  ot  three  syllables.  The  next  fact  is,  that  the 
proa^  name  of  the  town  is  C^er  Ltiop^  and  not  Cofr  LJr'on;  and  li 
If  ^ays  foupi  so  in  out  n<Kt  ajicient  maiauscripts.  The  meaning  of 
cder  is  ahready  well  known  to  be  any  inclosure  of  defence,  or  fortifi; 
cation,  and  in  a  secondary  sense  a  city« 

'  I  shal^  prpce^d  to  state,  as  a  third  £u:t,  the  import  of  Itian  to 
^,  streapiis,  torrents,  orfloodings— a  term  often  used^*  in  an  aggre- 
gate sense,  for  ^ny  great  bpdy  of  water ;  and  it  is  dcrbed  'from  /S, 
which  is  the  singular  form  of  the  word,  implying  a  stream  or  Apod^ 
in  its  .popular  acceptation;  The  last  fact  to  be  adduced  is^  the  great 
propriety  of  the  name  Cor  the  situation  of  the  town  on  the  banks  of 
the  river Usk ;  iind  probably  the situs^tion  is,  or wa^ fonnerly,  ontKo 
CJ^tremi.ty  of  the  range  of  the  tides ;  thus  rendering  the  plural  form 
ojf  tjie  apj^^l^tipii  still  more  descriptive,  than  if  it  were  only  (as  il 
^r^quently  has  been  used)  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Usk 
to  the  towiK  As  to  the  bst-menti6ncd  circumstance  you  are  fully 
enabled  to  judge  foryourqeif,  which  renders  ijt  needless  for'any  re- 
fnarks  of  min.e  $  ^nd  as  1  have  laid  down  the  leading  points,  v^ich 
make  me  dissent  from  the  commonlyroeceiyed  etymology  t)f  OaerHeon, 
I  commit  them  in  this  brief  way  to  your  judgement,  to  draw  such  an 
inference  as  may  seem  consistent  with  reason.'     r*  417. 

The  population  of  Abergavenny  is  said  to  exceed  two  t^ou$s|nd 
sopb.  The  other  numbers  of  the  appendix  do  ^ot  sdmit  ot 
an  abstraet,  or  require  a  more  partxcuhr  notice. 

Art.  XI. — Philosophical  Transactions  (f  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon^ 
'  dm.  Eur  tije  Tecif  iSoi.  Fori  II*  17/.  6d.  stwecL  j^;  rayne. 

*  3PL  An  historical  an*  Anatomical  Description  of 

•  a  doubtful  amphibious  animal  of  Geirmahy,  called  bj  laurentii 

Proteus  Anguinus.    By  Charles  Schrcibci:s,  M.D.  of  yienna. 

Vommunicatcdi  by  the  Right  Hon,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart. 

K.B«  F«R..S. 

^  Dr.  Schreibers  seems  much  inclined  to  consid^er  this  s^ium^ 
as  a  perfect  one,  sjn^e,  a9  he  observes,  there  ^'none  fbun^.  in 
the  lakes  of  Camiola  of  which*  it  can  be  the  larva.  Natun^ 
Iist9  wen  know  that  fishes  and  rq>tU€8  arp.  distinguished  as  tl^ey' 
breathe  by  gills  or  bv  lungs.  Many  years  smce  an  animal  wa«. 
(|;scoy^ied\^chudlH>Ui  these  oiigan$  of  ix 
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formed  a  new  order  for  its  reception.  Many  similar  mm$  liaw 
Iseen  since  discovered :  yet)  as  the  first  is  probaUy  only  the 
larva  of  a  more  perfect  animal,  .doubts  have  arisen  resp^ctbg 
the  rest..  The  siren  lacmina  is  consequently  wnoved  to  fishes 
under  the  ^enus  tnuratuh  and  no  naturalist  faa$  yet  dared  to  re- 
establish this  new  order  of  the  Swedish  profcs^r*  Scopoli  un» 
dottbtediy  thought  It  a  peculiar  genus  {ginus  sing^lare.  Ann.  HisjL 
Natur.  quintuS)  p.  74,  75)9  and  Laurenti  conceived  the  same. 
Linnseus  saw  only  a  drawing  of  it,  and  did  nqt  ^  hesitate/  He 
at  once  decide4  it  to  be  ^  larva  of  a  lizard.  Hermann  and 
Schneider  have  adopted  the  saipe  opinion,  and  w^  shaU  add*  our 
own  reasons  for  foUowing  them.  It  must  oe  indeed  admitted  that 
every  argument  on  ^is  ^ide  should  be  received  with  caution,  for 
nature  is  progressive  by  gnulual  shades  j  and  it  is,^  priori^  mem 
probable  that  animals  should  have  been  formecl  with  ho^  gilk 
and  lungs,  than  that  there  shovJd  be  a  clvi^m  of  such  extent* 
The  great  questioh  however  must  recur»  ^hetbo:  the  piesent 
animal  be  of  this  kind? 

^e  think  it  an  imperfect  onei  because  of  its  regular  pe* 
riodicai  ap|>earance  i  and,  though  the  sia^e  vary,  this  must  ba 
the  case  witl^  larvse  of  every  kind,  whose  giowlli-is  progses-' 
sive,' before  their  change  takes  place.  At  this  period  too  they 
are  usually  very  voracious,  and  the  pro^us  anguinus  is  remarks 
ably  so.  Another  di^crin>ination  of  an  early  period  is  the  size 
of  the  liver  I  to  which  we  may  add  the  absence  of  the  organs 
pf  genen^tion  i^  for  though  I>r.  Schreibers  have  deacr3>^  two 
bladders,  which  he  calls  ovaries,  there  is  no  reason  assigned  for 
considering  them  as  such.  K[is  great  argument  is,  that  no  ani<- 
mal  is  found  in  these  lakes  of,  which  it  can,  be  the  larva.  This 
however  is  far  from  conclusive.  Perfect  animals  are  often  very, 
distant  in  form  and  appearance  from  larvae.  He  himself  allows 
that  all  the  lakes  of  Camiola  communicate  by  subterraneous, 
passages}  and  the  more  perfect  animal  may  reside  in  the  deepest 
parts,  where  it  is  less  subject  to  storms,  or  be  strong  enough  to 
resist  their  power.  The  anatomical  d^ription  is  curious;  and 
in  the  speciqiens  which  our  author  ei^amined  he  discovered  eyes, 
which  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  .wanting.  The  organ 
however  only  exists.  We. do  n«t  know  that  thcaonmal  has  the 
sensation  of  sight. 

'  XIII.  Observations  tending  to  investigate  the  Nature  of  the 
Sun,  in  order  to  find  the  Causes  or  Symptoms  of  its  variable 
Emission  of  Light  and  Heat ;  with  Remarks  on  the  l?se  that 
may  possibly  be  drawn  from  Solar  Observations.    By  William  ^ 
Hcrschei,  LL.D.  ?.]pt.S/ 

'  XVI.  Additional  Observations  tending  to  imrestieate  the 
Symptoms  of  the  variable  Amission  of  the  Light  and  lieat  of 
&c  Sun  'j  vfith  Trials  to  set  as^de  darkening  Glasses,  by  trans- 
Vittifjtg  ^e  Solar  Rays,  ti^rovgh  Liquids  i  and  a  fb^.  Eemarka 
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to  remo^  Objections  that  might  be  made  against  some  of  Afe 
Arguments  contained  in  the  former  Paper.  '  By  William  Heiw 
schel,  LL*D.  F.R.S/ 

These,  like  the  rest  of  Mr.  Herschel's  papers,  are  curious — 
ve  had  almost  said  singular  \  and  in  these,  perhaps,  he  has  TnXir6 
ftetlj  indulged  his  imagination  than  in  any  former  ones.  We 
<lo  not  object  to  sri  hypothesis  to  illustrate  facts,  nor  indeed 
as  a  standard  to  which  they  may  be  brought  fo  ascertain  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  system  •,  and  Mr.  Herschel  scarcely 
aims  at  more,  though  he  carries  his  illustrations  somewhat  far- 
ther  than  facts  will  support  him. 

The  various  modifications  of  the  sun's  light  are  distinguished 
into  •  openings,  shallows,  ridges,  nodules,  corrugations,  inden- 
tations) and  pores/  It  is  enough  for  us  to  remark,  that  the 
sun^s  light  is  either  defective  or  in  excess.  The  two  first  arc 
of  the  former  Wfid,  differing  in  dcjgrcc;  and  the  two  last  arc 
simiteri  but  limited  in  extent,  and  differing  a  little  in  form. 
The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  are  of  the  latter  class,  and  the 
forms'  are  suffictently  discriminated  by  the  appellations.  We 
most  detail  the  author's  system  in  a  synthetic  fornf. 

In  saine'prk>r  papers,  Mr.Herschcl  has  advanced  the  opinion, 
l^t  the  sun  is  an  opaque  body  of  a  planetarv  nature,  admitting 
of  habitation,  and  probably  inhabited.  The  luminous  matter 
he  supposes  to  be  'separated  from  the  body,  and  the  light 
evolved  in  the  higher  regions  of  its  atmosphere.  TThc  sun,  he' 
thinks,  has  an*  atmosphere  more  dense  than  ours,  in  consc^ 
quence  of  the  increased  gravitatioh  towards  so  vast  a  mass.' 
This  atmosphere,  whose  density  is  augmented  by  clouds,  is  il- 
luminated and  seen,  by  iis,  in  the  shallows,  from  the  reflected 
fays,  while  we  perceive  the  body  of  the  orb  itself  in- the  *  open- 
ings' or  *  spots.*  There  must  oe  a  cause  then  which  separates 
the  atmospheric  clouds  and  the  luminous  fluid  above,  so  as  to 
<&cover  the  substance  of  the  planet.'  This  cause,  if  we  rightly 
understand  our  author,  is  the  emission  of  an  elastic  gas  from 
die  sun  itself,  from  which  the  luminous  matter  is  derived, 
iirhile  the  power  of  this  gas  is  not  sufficient,  'w4ien  emitted 
with  less  force,^  to  separate  the  clouds  and  render  the  body  of 
the  sun  visiUe.  Thus  spots  are  connected  with  the  ridges, 
&c.  and  the  apparent  want  of  light  is  the  means  of  its  accumu- 
latbn.  'Ridffes,  nodules,  and  oorrugationsj  are  consequently' 
the  marks  of  acoomulated  light,  and  originally  derived  from 
the  sun,  through  the  vacuities  called  ^ots.  On  examination 
with  the  photometer,  the  suiiiace  of  the  atmosphere  reflected 
4^  rays,  and  the  body  of  the  sun  7  only,  when  the  luminous 
surface  gave  idoo. 

When  we  speak  of  the  sun's  atmosphere  below  the  himinous- 
fluid,  we  must  be  supposed  to  mean  the  region  of  clouds ;  for 
cmr  author  thinks  there  diay  be  a  clear  atmosphere  far  above 


iIm  bodf  of  the  euiif  to  the  extent  of  soitie  iiandredr  of  miles  ; 
and)  \n  reality,  we  must  be  suppoaed  to  view  the  body  of  the 
iun  only  through  iu  atmosphere^  which  our  author  thinks  to 
her  tian^arent.  '  .    .  • 

We  have  «ot  given  Mr.  Herschel's  system  in  his  own  ,words# 
because  we  have  been  able  to  compact  it  better,  and  to^sepants 
it  from  the  observations*  To  those,  however,  who  wish  to 
txamine  it  <;riticaUy,  we  would  recommend  the  paper  itself. 
We  must  add,  that  the  auth^or  suspects  the  sun  to  be4ess  per^ 
fectly  luminous  on  one  side  than  on  tlxe  other;  so  that  to  an 
observer  in  another  #y9tem  he  would  appear  to  be  a  st^,  hav- 
ing periodical  variatiox>s  of  light. 

.  All  this,  it  may  be  $aidt  is  hypothetical:— it  is  indeed  so;  but 
it  quadrates  well  with  the  appearances,  and  may  r^t  as  an  hy- 
pothesis till  other  observations  confirm  x>r  destroy  it* .  Mr. 
Herschel  however  builds  on  it  a  superstructture,  perhaps  more- 
hypothetical  still.  We  have  remarked  that  the  accnmuiatied- 
light  of  the  sun,  according  to  our  author,  is  conoeoted  with  itr 
spots,  as.  the  channels  through  which  the  matter  afibrdinp 
light  is  derived ;  and  that  therefore,  from  the  pcevious  spotsy 
fertile  seasons  may  be  predicted.  He  endeavours  to  establish 
this  by  evidence  which  we  think  very  vafiue,  viz.  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  periods  subsequent  to  Inose  distinguished  hf 
numerous  spotsr-the  causes  of  and  accumulations  of  light.' 
He  seems  to  think,  that  when  spots  have  preceded,  the  scaaoas* 
have  been  more  genial  and  fertile. '  The  evidence  for  this  op.*^ 
nion  must  however  be  necessarily  inconclusive  and  untati^ 
factory.  .  He  speaks  of  proving  it  also  by  the  meteorological' 
register  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  he  vfiU^  prove  it  in  this  way i* 
for  the  morning  observation  is,  as  we  have  often  observed,  af- 
fected by  the  sun's  rays,  and  consequently  the  highest  degree  ia 
coo  great.  What  then  arises  from  the  sun  will  eattly  appear 
to  be  owing  to  it.  If  he  adopt  the  afternoon  heat>  he  wUi  be 
nearer  the  truth. 

^  XXL  AContinuationof  the  Experiments  and  Observation^, 
on  the  Light  which  is  spontaneously  emitted  from  various 
Bodies;  with  some  Experiments  and.  Observations  on  Solar* 
Light,  when  imbibed  by  Canton's  Phosphorus.  By  Nathaniel 
iiulme>  M.D.  F.R.S*  and  A.S.' 

We  step  on  to  this  article  as  to  a  kindred  subject,  though  not 
very  nearly  connected  with  the  experiments  ox  Mr.  UeracheL 
Dr.  Hulme  in  this  '  continuation,'  first  examines  the  eflects  of 
different  a^'rial  fluids  on  the  spontaneous  emission  of  light;. 
Hierrings  and  other  animals,  which  contain  light  as  a  compo* 
oent  part,  do  not,  in  our  author's  opinion,  emit  it,  except 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  His  experiments  are  not  however 
pesiiecsly  conclusive;  ibr  the  bodies  placed  in  contact  with  tho" 
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luminous  ones  ^le  thcmsehres  capable  of  imbibing  ligbt,  an^ 
therefor«»  ftkough  emitted,  it  may  not  be  visible,  as  it  is  again 
absorli^*  b  is  better  asoert^ned  that  the  Mast  oC  A  pair  of 
bellows  does  hot  increase  the  emission  of  lightj — perhaps  It 
^uld  not  ha^c  been  expected.  Oxygen  gas  rendered  the  light 
•omewhat  more  vivid  than,  common  air,  though  but  slightty  so. 
Azotic  gas  cither  prevented  .the  ^mission  of  light,  or  extinguish- 
ed it :  yet  the  light  was  preserved  in  this  gas  when  previously 
fixed  on  a  cork.  This  is  by  no  ineaas  so  remarkable  as  the 
author  supposes :  it  may  prevent  the  separation  by  impeding 
or  die^Jdag  the  deccmpositioni  while  it  does  not  effect  die 
light  already  sep^rrated. 

HydcQgeii  axuE  carbooic  acid  gas  n«t  only  prevent  the  emis* 
sion  o£  light,  but  extinguish  it.  Yet  the  light  is  not  destroyed, 
im  it  ajpun  zppcdx^  when  exposed  to  the  air  of  die  atmosphere. 
Sulfaraliui  kydmen  gag  is  more  powerful  in  its  action  of 
exdnguiahing  lignt,  which  returns  also  more  slowly  in  open 
«•  NittoBs  gas  is  more  powerful  still ;  and  the  li^ht,  except 
i^m  die  ^low-worm,  could  not  be  re-produced.  '  A  vacuum 
destroyed  light,  which  the  retmrn  of  air  re-pillumined. 

The  next  section  is  on  solar  light,  imbibed  by  Mr.  Canton's 
pdospkprus.'  Moderate  h^t  render^  the  light  more  vivid,  but 
'Xfpcreasftd  heat  extinguished  it.  Dr.  Hulme  however,  in  no 
part  of  this  paper,  considers  the  light  as  occasioned  by  de<> 
.loompottdos*  He  should  have  pointed  out,  that,  in  the  latter 
oane,  die  emission  of  light  was  at  first  extraordinarily  vivid. 
la  filet,  .tBc  heat  hastened  the  complete  decomposition,  and  did 
not,  stricdy  speaking^  extinguish  the  light.  He  should  have 
lyemarked  also,  that  phosphorus,  kept  in  a  dark  state,  loses  al) 
the  light  that  can  be  spontaneously  emitted.  It  requires  the  as- 
.aistance  of  heat  to  separate  more.  The  solar  light,  imbibed 
by  the,  phosphorus,  is  suUect  to  the  influence  of  heat  and  cold, 
like  jhe  light  from  K>tteA  wood, .  glow-worms^  and  fishes.  It 
remains  to  be  inquired,  whether  it  be  affected  p  the  same  mao- 
ttex  by  difierent  gasses  i 

<  XW«  Observadoos  on  the  Structure,  and  Mode  of  Growth^ 
of  the  ^nding  Teeth  of  the  Wild  Boar,  and  Animal  incogni' 
turn.    By  Everaid  Hoi^ie,  Ssq.  F.R.S.' 

Mr.  Home  having  explained  the  structure  of  the  molares  of 
the  el^)kaht  and  sus  \£diiopicus,  was  led  to  inquire  whether 
the  same  stnicture  were  observable  in  the  other  species  of  sus. 
He  was  disappointed,  seemingly,  because  the  age  of  the  animals 
was.  not  mature  enough  for  the  production  ctf  the  second  set  of 
teeth.  In  the  wild  boar,  which  had  attained  a  more  mature 
period,  he  found  a  similar  formation.  In  the  elephant,  the  sua 
u£thioptcua,  and  the  wild  boar,  only,  is  found  dus  extension  of 
the  masticadng  surface  o(  the  grinding,  teeth,    Iq  thcae  Itiaa 
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fee  last  pcrrtjattfent  tooth  Is  forn^ea  \^t&tt  tfia  ttrhfporanr  ones 
arc  shed.  Wc  AaB  add  the  following  bberiratioils  Without  k 
Temark.  \ 

,  «  In  the  huttbn  specvesi  the  mode  of  dentltiiMl  H  ttpoii  the  iAM^ 
{Mincipk  at  in  the  wUd  boar ;  only  the  last-formed  grimiing'te^h  iii 
each  }zv^,  called  dentes  sapientie,  from  the  late  period  ot  life  ^  at 
which  thev  cat  the  gtim,  do  not  in  size  exceed  the  otheri,  hut  are 
rather  smailery  and  tery  often  have  not  safficrent  room  in  the  jaw  tb 
come  inio  their  regolar  place,  altbooghfthey  dO  hot  A^e  theit  ap- 
pearance tSl  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age* 

*  In  the  niegro,  the  dentes  sapientiee  have  sufficient  room  to  oome 
Into  their  vlaoe^  and  afe  in  general  full  as  large  as  the  other  grinders  ; 
the  growtn  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  jaw  beitig  tvidetitly  grcAiclr 
than  in  the  £m:bpean; 

«  When  die  age  of  man  was  much  greater  thafl  at  preseAt»  it  h 
«aUxral  to  sufrpose  the  growth  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  jaw'  wal 
continued  for  a  loi^r  time,  and  the  space  for  the  detites  sapteiitiil 
%raa  more  eictentive.  Under  such  circumstances,  these  teeth  WbOlA 
probad>ly  be  large,  in  proportion  to  the  space  which  was  to  reeetre 
them ;  and  when,  instead  of  threescore  and  teii|  a  th'oafeatid  yeari 
was  the  period  of  1^  mail's  life,  we  should  be  led  to  conclude,  froiA 
the  preceding  observations,  that  there  wai  a  soceestooa  of  dentd 
•apientiac. 

*  There  is  a  very  cunons  circumstance  m  favour  6f  this  conjec* 
tviTCf  which  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  lA 
Otahelte,  the  natives  have  a  trtuiilton,  that  Adaih,  or  the  6n(t  mkn, 
was  remarkable  far  the  length  of  his  ja#8.  tlh  name,  in  theti: 
langnage,  is  Taa  roa  tM  ^MmoOf  which  aignifies  the  one  (the 
atock^f  from  which  all  othets  sprang,  with  the  long  jawft ;  so  that 
these  islanders  have  a  tradition  of  the  original  race  ox  mea  having 
had  their  jaws  much  longer  than  at  present.'     k  ja^* 

The  teeth  of  the-  animal  i/jcognitum^  found  OQ  the  banks  of 
Ohio  in  North  America^  appear  to  be  eonsttucted  on  the  same 
principle.  Thi$  is  also  a  loilg-lived  animal,  though  it  be  bf 
no  nveans  certain  that  it  has  tusks.  The  boar,  our  author  sup^ 
poses,  muat  be  long  lived,  froth  its  vast  bulk  often  described,^ 
and  the  terror  which,  at  diilerent  periods,  it  has  excited. 

*  XV.  Account  of  some  Experiments  on  the  Ascent  of  th€ 
Sap  in  Trees.  In  a  Letter  from  Thotnas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq. 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.R.  P.R.S/ 

We  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand  these  cxpcrlmcntsi 
without  some  better  assistance  from,  or  a  more  i;ninute  r^ 
ference  to,  the  plates.  The  author  seems  to  have  shown,  that 
the  nutritioti  of  the  bark  is  /rom  the  descending  sap,  derived 
from  the  leaf;  and  the  whole  action  of  csich  leaf  appears  to  He. 
between  itself  and  th^  root.  The  meduHa  is  by  no  means  ne- 
ceslsary  to  the  progress  of  the  sap  i  and  die  l^af  will  perform  it^ 
^ftce  without  the  aid  6f  this  ccfntTal  f i&rtiOtt.  The  foBoWing 
observations  ment  our  attention. 
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*  Whibt  I  was  wahaig  thi?  rwuk  of  the  fttceiing  cxperaneHtt*  f 
made  a  few  effdrts  to  discover  another  branch  of  circulatiOB»  nanielyt 
that  which  takes  place  within  the  fruitf  and  conireys  nourishment  to 
the  future  offspring.  My  experiments  were  here,  however^  confined 
almost  entirely  to  two  species  of  fruit,  the  apple  and  the  pear;  aad» 
therefore,  as  the  organisation  of  different  fruits, is  evidently  dtieren^ 
I  do  not  consider  my  observations  such  as  can  throw  mnch  general 
light  on  the  subject.  Examining  the  fruit*stalks  of  the  apfjk,  the 
pear,  the  vine,  and  some  other  truit-trees,  I  found  their  orgsnisatioii 
to  be  ncariy  similar  to  that  of  the  bmnch  from  which  they  tpmgf 
and  to  consist  of  the  medolky  the  central  tubes,  a  Tcry  smsB  portion 
4if  wood,  the  spiral  tubes  and  those  of  the  bark,  and  the  two  exter- 
nal skins.  Tracing  the  progress  of  these  in  the  fuIl-|rrown  finiils  of 
the  smple  and  pear,  I  found,  ai  Linnseus  has  described,  that  tht 
medulla  appeared  to  end  in  thepistiUa.  The  central  vessels  dbergcd 
round  the  core,  and,  approaching  each  other  again  in  the  eyejof  the 
fruit,  seemed  to  end  in  ten  points  at  the  base  of  the  staaaina^  to 
which  I  believe  they  give  existence.  The  spiral  tubes,  which  arc  in 
all  other  parts  appendages  to  these  vessels,  I  could  not  trace  beyond 
the  commen,cement  of  the  core ;  but,  as  the  vessels  themselves  extend 
through  the  whole  fruit,  it  is  probable  that  the  spiral  tul^s  may 
have  escaped  my  observation.  Linnaeus  supposes  the  stamina  to 
arise  from  the  wood.  I  should  not  venture  to  state  an  opinion  is 
opposition  to  his ;  but  I  believe  he  has  not  any  where  distinguished 
.tlK>se  I  call  the  central  vessels,  from  the  cdmmon  tubes  of  the 
wood. 

<  Having  hitherto  found  that  all  advancing  fluids  appeared  to  pass 
either  idong  the  tubes  of  the  alburnum,  or  uong  the  centnl  vessels, 
I  had  liule  doubt  that  the  fruit  w^s  fed  through  the  latter  ;  but 
my  efforts  to  ascertain  this,  in  the  autumn  of  1799,  ^^^  ^^^  '^^* 
cessful.  In  the  last  spring  I  was  more  fortunate.  Placing  small 
branches  of  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  vine,  with  blossoms  not 
^et  expanded,  in  a  decoction  of  logwood,  I  found  that  the  colour' 
log  matter  readily  passed  up  the  central  tubes  of  the  (ruit-stalks  of 
all ;  and,  in  the  apple  and  pear,  I  easily  traced  it,  through  the  future 
fruit,  to  the  base  of  the  stamina.  The  office  of  the  tubes  in  the 
bark  did  not  appear  in  this  experiment ;  but,  as  I  have  reason  to  be* 
Keve  the  motion  of  the  sap  in  the  bark  to  be  always  retroffrade,  I  am 
disposed  to  conclade  that  it  is  so  here,  and  that,  through  the  bark 
of  the  stalk,  any  superfluous  humour  existii)^  in  the  fruit,  from  ex- 
cessive humidity  of  weather,  or  other  cause,  is  carried  back  and  ab* 
sorbed  by  the  tree.  I  have,  however,  very  frequently  repeated  an  ■ 
experiment  on  the  vine,  which,  I  think,  evidently  proves  that  die! 
fluid  returned  (if  any)  is  essentially  different  from  that  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  leaf.  In  the  culture  of  this  fruit,  I  have  frequently 
pinehed  off  the  younp  shoot,  immediately  above  a  bunch,  as  soon  as 
the  latter  became  visible  in  the  spring,  letting  the  leaf  opposite  the 
bunch  remain.  In  this  case,  the  wood  beu>w  tlit  upper  leaf  ac- 
quired nearly  its  proper  length  and  substance*  But  when  I  have 
taken  off  that  leaif,  the  wood  between  the  bunch  and  the  next  leaf 
below  has  ceased  to  elongate,  and  has  remained,  in  form  and  sub* 
stace,  similar  to  the  small  miit-stalk  attached  to  iu*    r.  339-  . 
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The  fruit  of  apples  and  pears  is  nouxisfaed  by  centred  retsdiBi 
and  the  interaal  otganisation  appears,  to  our  author^  to  resemUe 
that  of  the  placenta  and  umbilical  cord  iti  the  human  system*  In 
Considering  the  cause  of  the  asccn£  of  the  sap,  Mr*  Knight  rests  . 
on  thq  irritability  of  the  vegetable,  and  transfers  to  vegetatioa. 
Ae  doctrine  of  accumulated  and  exhausted  irritability.  His 
own.  instance  of  the  peach-tree,  at  the  end  of  p,  343,  is,  we  ' 
think,  decisive  against  it ;  for  the  irritability  must  have  beea 
here  exhausted.  The  silver  grain,  as  it  is  called,  diverging 
from  the  medulla  to  the  bark,  are,  it  is  said,  the  agents  of  the 
propulsion  of  the  sap,  and  these  are  affected  very  powerfully  by 
ieat  and  moisture,  even  after  the  tree  is  sawed  into  planks^  Our 
author's  arguments  and  observations  in  support  of  this  idea 
must  be  read  in  the  paper ;  for  the^  would  detain  us  too  long, 
were  we  to  attempt  an  abstract  or  them.  The  medulla  Mr. 
Knight  thinks  to  be  a  reservoir  of  moisture  ;  and  the  heart  of 
the  wood,  distinguished  from  the  alburnum,  is  designed,  in  hU 
Opinion,  to  supply  the  place  of  bone. 

*  As  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  spiral  tubes  any  where,  ex- 
cept immediately  surrounding  the  medulla  in  different  parts,  in  the 
seed,  and  in  the  leaf,  and  as  they  every  where  terminate  at  short  di« 
Stances,  I  conclude  that  the  sap  is  not  raised  by  their  agency,  nor 
by  the  central  vessels,  to  which  they  are  appendages ;  for  these  ex- 
tend no  greater  length,  downwards  than  the  spiral  tubes,  and  termi^ 
nate  with  them,  at  the  external  surface  of  that  annual  layer  of  wood 
to  which  they  belong ;  and  they  have  not  any  apparent  communica- 
tion with  the  similar  vessels  of.  the  succeeding  year.  In  the  lower  , 
parts  of  hollow  trees  they  must  long  have  ceased  to  exist  at  alH  and 
in  all  ,trec8,  except  very  young  ones,  they  are  (as  it  were)  ossified 
within  the  heart-wood  ;  and  those  in  the  annual  shoots  and  buds  aie 
often  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  distant  from  the  roots,  from  which 
they  are  supposed ^o  raise  the  sap. 

<  The  common  ttibes  of  the  alburnum  (which  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  properly  distinguished  from  the  central  vessels  by 
the  authors  that  I  oave  read>  extend  from  the  points  of  the  annuzd 
slioots  to  the  extremities  ot  the  roots  ;  and  up  these  tubes  the  sap 
most  certainly  ascends,,  impelled,  I  belilcf  e,  by  the  agency  of  the 
silver  grain.  At  the  base  of  the  buds,  and  in  the  soft  and  succulent 
part  o?  the  annual  shoot,  the  alburnum,  with  the  silver  grain,  ceases 
to  act  and  to  exist ;  and  here,  I  believe,  commences,  the  action,  of  the 
central  vessels,  with  their  appendages,  the  spiral  tubes.  By  these  the 
sap  is  carried  into  the  leaves,  and  exposed  to  the  air  and  light ;  and ' 
het%  it  seems  to  acquire  (by  what  means  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide) 
the  power  to  generate  the  various  inflammable  substances  that  are 
found  in  the  plant.  It  appears  to  be  then  brought  back  again, 
through  the  vessels  of  the  leaf  stalk,  to  the  bark,  and  by  that  to  be 
conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  tree,  to  add  new  matter,  and  to  com* 
pose  its  various  organs  for  the  succeeding  season.    When  t  have  in-  ^ 
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tertttonsHy  diaded  tlie  lear^$»  I  have  found  that  the  quantity  of  al- 
hurnuxD  depo«ited  hat  been  extremely  unalL*    p*  35t« 

•  XVil,  On  an  improved  reflectix^g  Circk.    By  Joeeph  de 
•Mcndora  Rios,  Eaq.  F.R.S.'     .  , 

Of  this  improvement  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  intelligiQe 
ocscription. 

•  3CVIII.  Observations  and  Experiments  upon  Dr.  James's 
l^ov^derj  with  a  'Method  of  preparing,  in  the  humid  Way,  a 
similar  Substance.  By  Richard  Qienevix^  Esq*  F.  R.  S. 
M.R,LA/ 

The  antimcnial  powder  is  well  known  to  be  a  very  lincertala 
preparation  of  antimony;  and  few>  we  believe^  with  every  prc^ 
eaution,  can  produce  it  in  two  difllerent  processes  of  equal 
^^hgth.  Fircj  as  Mr.  Chenevix  properly  observes,  is  too  pre* 
<^ri6us  and  uncertain  an  agent.  It  is  highly  probable  that  there 
il  no  chemical  combination  of  the  antimony  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  this  preparadon.  In  the  humid  way  the  same  ambiguity 
exists;  but  the  strength  of  the  preparation  is  more  uniferm» 
though  the  medicine  be  less  active.   We  diall  add  the  process. 

^  Dissolve)  together  or  separately^  in  the  leaist  possible  portion  of 
muriatic  add,  equal  parts  ot  the  fore-mentioned  white  oxyd  of  anti- 
ittOBV  ahd  phosphat  of  lime  *,  Pour  this  solution  graaually  into 
distilled  water,  previously  alkalizated  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  am> 
ilionia«f  A  white  and  abundant  precipitate  will  take  place,  which, 
#eU  washed  and  dried»  is  the  substitute  I  propose  for  Dr.  James's 
•  powder.*    r.  379. 

Some  satisfactory  evidenoe  is  added  of  the  similarity  of  the 
eHects  of  this  powder  with  those  of  the  common  antimonial 
powder,  allowing  for  its  weaker  power. 

•  XIX.  Gaae  of  a  young  Gentleman  who  recovered  his  Sight 
when  seven  Years  of  Age^^  after  having  been  deprived  of  it  by 
Cataracts  before  he  was  a  Tear  old;  with  Remarks.  By  Mr. 
James  Ware,  S,urgeon.  Communicated  by  Maxwell  Garth- 
rfiore,  M.D.F.R,S.' 

We  must  suppose  tliat  the  youtig  n^an  had  seen  objects  in 

-a-T- — , — M  i '- ^i:— Z— . 

■•.*  In  order  to  procure  th€s  pTiofphat  oflimtf,  I  rtis-^olvcd  in  muriatic  acid  a 
^Qantitjr  of  ctlcloed  J>oA^,  and  precipitaled  by  ammonia,  in  its  slate  of  greatest 
•auiticitjr. .  By  thi^  meaiKi  \he  excess  of  muriatic  atid,  which  held  in  solution  ib€ 
phosphat  oflime>  is  saturated)  and  the  phosph at  is  precipitated ;  but  do  moriat 
of  lime'  fs  decomposed,  if  the  aminoaia  is  quite  free  from  carbonic  acid.  Tlii*  is 
the  most  direct  method  of  obtaining  phosphat  of  IluiC  pure.  Tliis  salt  U  not  de- 
cAiDpoeed,  as  some  hare  asserted,  In-  muriatic  aVid,'  but  merely  dissolved  by  it.  I 
hfve  been  induced  to  state  fully  tiie  particulars,  because,  from  the  btnetfcial 
effects  of  this  aftlt  in  thb  treatment  0/  raciiftis,  as  proposc«l  by  M.  B<mtu>mme, 
(Annalei  dc  Chymit^  vol.  XVIII.  f  .113,)  it  may  become  of  general  use.  The  swyd 
^  of  antituony  I  obtained  by  precipUaliug,  by  valcry  the  commbu  butler  of  antunuay 
•(  tke  iboiJi.* 
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«6md  imperfect  degree,  or  that  Mr.  Cbeseiden's.  narrative  U  &«< 
bulous.  Yet  wc  recollect  discovering^  among  the  papers  of  aiS 
gld  surgeon,  a  Mo.  o^  a  similar  cifse ;  and  w<f  tec^gni^e  no  great 
difierence  in  the  representation  from  that  of  Mr.  Ghe^lden^ 
We  therefore  suspect  that  the  same  sense  which  could  distin* 
guish  cdburs  could  give  the  idda  of  distance.  We  shaU  select 
the -author's  recapitubtion  of  the  whole  papers 

•  First,  Wh^  children  ire  bom  blind,  ih  donscquence  Of  having 
Cataracts  in  their  eyes,  they  are  never  so  totally  deprived  of  sight  at 
x^ot  to  be  able  to  distinguish  cblolir^  $  and,  though  they  eannot  see 
the  figure  of  an  object,  nor  even  its  colour,  tinless  it  be  placed  with-^ 
in  a  very  short  distance,  they  nevertheless  can  tell  whether,  wheit 
Mhiii  this  distance^  it  Be  brought  nearer  to^  or  carried  farther  from 
thtm-. 

f  Secondlyi  In-  consequence  bf  thl^  power,  whilst  in  a  state  of 
comparative  blindness,  children  who  have  their  cataracts  removed, 
are  enabled,  immediately  on  the  Acquisition  of  sight,  to  form  some 
judgement  of  the  distance,  and  even  of  the  outline,  of  those  strpngly 
defined  objects  with  the  colour  of  which  they  i^ere  previously  ac- 
quainte^4  ■  * 

«  Thirdly,  liVhen  ehildrW  hkve  been  bom  with  c^tartcts^  the 
Crystalline  humour  has  generally,  if  not  always,*  been  found  either  in 
a  toft  or  fluid  state.  I^  therefore,  it  be  not  accompanied  with  an 
#pacity^  eithet  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule^ 
and  this  capsule  be  largely  ounctUred  with  the  couching  needle,  in^ 
troduced  in  the  way  in  whith  this  instruihent  is  usually  employed  ta 
depress  the  cataract*  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  opaque  mat- 
ter will,  sooner  or  later,  be  absorbed,  the  pupil  become  clear,*  and  the 
sight  be  restored.    ^  j 

<  l^ourthly,  If,  in  additidn  io  the  bpacity  of  the  crystalline  hu<3 
ihotir,  its  capsule  be  also  opaqtie,  either  in  itS  anterior  or  posterior 
portion,  Or  in  both>  (which  circiinistance  Cannot  be  ascertained  be-^ 
fore  the  operation^)  and^  in  conseqilence  of  this,  the  operation 
above  mentioned  should  not  pfove  silccessful^  it  Will  not  preclude 
the  performance  of  eztradtion  afterwards,  if  this  be  thought  itd^ 
viseable< 

<  Fifthly,  The  operation  above  mentioned  being  ftmch  moi^  easy 
to  perform  than  that  of  entrafbti^n^  and  it  being  possible  to  fix  the 
eye  with  perfect'  safety  during  its  performance,  by  means  of  a  spe-« 
culum  oculii  it  may  be  uddettaken  at  si  much  earlier  age  than  thd 
latter  operation  1  and  a  chance  may  of  course  be  given  to  the  patient 
oi  receiving  instruction,  vnthout  that  loss  of  time  which  has  usually 
l^en  thought  unavoidable^  wheit  cbfldren  af  e  bom  with  this  disoi« 
dcr.*    F.  394. 

'  XX.  An  Account  df  sxkA^  OalVatiic  Conibihations,  fontie<i 
by  tlte  Arrangement  of  single  metallic  Plates  and  Fluids,  ana^ 
logous  to  the  new  GalVamc  Apj^aratus  of  Mr.  Volta.  By  Mr^ 
Humphry  Davy,   Lecturer   on  Chemiatry  in  tbe  Jloysil  la^ 

CaxT.  RftY.  V ol  34.  March,  1 80)4  2 
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sHtutfon.  Crnnmunicated  by  Beniamin  Count  of  Rumfiffd, 
V.P.R.S/       ^ 

Mr.  Davy,  in  this  article,  gives  an  account  of  Gahranic  jpkf 
of  different  strength.  The  principle  on  which  Gahranism  de- 
pends is  oxydation  ;  and  the  two  metals  must  be  oxydable  in 
diffirrent  clegrees.  This  due  had  furnished  the  idea  of  consi-* 
derabla  improvements  \n  t^e  apparatus,  which  it  i6*not  easy  to 
explain  satisfactorily  in  shorter  languagie  than  that  of  the 
a'uthor, 

'  XklL  Experiments  on  die  Chemical  Production  and 
Agency  of  Electricity.    By  William  Hyde  Wollaston,  RID* 

Jr*RaU* 

In  these  Galvanic  experiments  Dr.  WoUaston  endeavours  t9 
show  that  the  power  arises  from  thb  chemical  action  of  the 
fluid  on  die  metal,  rather  dian  that  the  oxydation  is  owing 
to  the  electricity,  set  in  motion  hy  the  contact  of  metals.  In 
^is  ingenious  paper  Dr.  Wollaston  has  proved  very  clearly  the 
similarity  of  the  electric  and  Galvanic  powers,  and  nas  imitated 
many  of  the  peculiar  effects  of  Galvanism  by  the  electrical  ma- 
chine. Where  amalgam  is  employed  on  the  cuAions,  it  is  OC'' 
cessarily  oxydated,  and  the  electricity  is  negative. 

*  XXIIL  Farther  Observations  on  the  £fl%ct»  whidb  take 
Place  from  the  Destruction  of  the  Membrana  Tympani  of  the 
Ear^  widi  an  Account  of  an  Operation  for  the  Removal  of  a 
particular  Species  of -Deafness*  By  Mr.  Astley  Cooper.  Com- 
municated by  Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.R.S.' 
^  *Mr.  Cooper  has  pursued  his  former  ideas  on  this  subject,  and 
Is  convinced,  by  the  most  careful  inquiry,  that  an  injury  in  the 
membrana  tympani  does  not  Injure  the  sense  of  hearing  while 
the  attacliment  of  the  malleus  continues  unimpaired.  When 
three  of  the  four  bones  are  destroyed,  hearing  is  greatly  impaired, 
but,,  after  a  little  time,  in  some  degree  recovered.  The  deaf- 
ness which  arises  from  an  obsuruction  of  the.Eusudiian  tube- 
mavbe  remedied  by  puncturing  the  membrane  below  the  at-r 
tachment  of  the  malleus^  for  no  vibration  can  take  place  unites 
air  be  admitted  behind.  Many  instances  of  the  success  of  tfai» 
operation  are  adduced ;  the  means  of  performing  it  are  added, 
^th  the  eh*cumstances  which  prove  that  the  deafness  arises 
from  diis  cause. 

The  volume  concluder^Jritb  the  usual  list  of  presents,  and  tkf 
ihd«u 
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Art,  Xlt.— GLic-Gamena  AngelJJeod  ;  or,  the  Imports  ahi 

Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England^  bfc.     By  Joseph  StruU4 
(Coniimiedfrom  Vol.  XXXlII.  p.  361.^ 

We  now  proceed  to  the  third  book  of  this  curious  and  in- 
teresting perforniance,  wliich  relates  to  pastimes  usually  exer- 
cised in  towns  and  cities,  or  place&  adjoining  to  them.  The  first 
chapter  of  tliis  section  chiefly  relates  to  the  toumamont  snad 
similar  exercises. 

<  Tilting)  or,  as  it  is  most  cominonly  eidled,  tuiuuhg  tithe  tin^ 
was  also  a  very  fashionable  pastime  in  forhier  days:  the  nW  is  e^ 
dently  derived  from  the  quintairtf  and  indeed  the  spoit  itself  is  irt- 
Yfuently  called  running  or  tibmg  at  the  quintain.  Thus  Commenius,  jiii 
his  Vocabutary,  says,  **  At  this  day  tihing  at  the  quintain  is  used 
where  a  hoop  or  ring  is  struck  with  a  lance  t"  hence  it  is  clear  tHat 
the  ring  vras  put  in  the  place  of  the  quintain.  The  excellency  of  the 
pastime  was  to  ride  at  full  speed ,  and  thrust  the  point  of  th^  lance 
through  the  ring,  which  was  supported  in  a  case  or  sheath,  by  the 
nieans  of  two  springs,  but  might  be  readily  drawn  out  by  the  force 
of  the  stroke,  and  remain  upon  the  top  of  the  lance.  The  form  of  t^e 
ring,  with  the  sheath,  and  the  manner  in  which  if  was  attached  to 
the  upright  supporter,  taken  from  Pluvinel,  are  given  upon  the 
tweUth-  ]^ate,  and  also  the  method  of  performing  the  exercise.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  pastime  of  running 

.  at  the  ring  was  reduced  to  a  science ;  the  length  of  the  course  was 
measured,  and  marked  out  according  to  the  properties  of  the  horsed 
that  were  to  run  t  for  one  of  the  swiftest  kind,  as  Pluvinel  infoitns 
us,  one  hundred  paces  from  the  starting  place  to  the  ring,  and  thirty 
paces  beyond  it,  to  stop  him,  were  deemed  necessary ;  but  for  such 
horses  as  had  been  trained  to  exercise,  and  were  more  regular  in  their 
ibovements,  eighty  paces  to  the  ring,  and  twenty  beyond  it,  .were 
thought  to  be  sufficient.  The  ring,  says  the  same  author,  ought 
to  be  placed  with  Auch  precision,  somewhat  higher  than  the  left  fye'- 
brow  of  the  practitioner,  when  sitting  upon  his  horse ;  because  it 

~  was  necessary  for  him  to  stoop  a  little  in  running  towards  it. 

*  In  tilting  at  the  ring,  three  courses  were  allowed  to  each  candi- 
date ;  and  he  who  thrust  the  point  of  his  lance  through  it  the  often- 
est^  or,  in  case  no  such  thing  was  done,  struck  it  the  most  frequently, 
was  the  victor :  but  if  it  so  happened  tliat  none  of  them  did  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  or  that  they  were  equally  successful,  the  coUrsci 
were  to  be  repeated  until  such  time  as  the  superiority  of  one  put  an, 
end  to  the  contest.'     p.  96. 

The  account  of  tournaments  is  ample,  and  some  renwkabk 
enes  are  described* 

The  next  chapter  relates  to  ancient  theatrical  exhibitions— -a 
topic  on  which  we  need  not  dwell,  as  it  has  been  lately  illus* 
trated  in  several  popular  works.  The  bards  and  minstrels  form 
the  subject  of  another  chapter  $  in  which,  as  10  the  preceding, 
Mr.Strutt  might  have  added  some  curious  inteUigepjCc  leom  the^ 

Za 
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ancient  Scottish  poems.  It  would  also  seem  that  Dr.  Percy  has 
tndluded  distinct  professions  under  the  name  of  minstrels>  which 
termi  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  denoted  musicians  alone,  and  had 
no  connexion  either  Mldth  that  of  a  rhyme-maker  or  poet,  or 
that  of  a  joculator  or  juggler.  In  the  account  of  the  latter  our 
author  introduces  the  following  feats  of  activity. 

*  The  rope-donee.  This  8t>ccie8  of  Amusement  is  certainly  very 
imdetit.  Tercnee,  ia  the  prologue  to  Hccyra,  complains  that  the 
attention  of  the.  publ^  Was  drawn  from  his  play  by  the  exhibitions  of 
a  rope-dancer.  We  are  weU  assured  that  dancing  upon  the  rope'con- 
itituted  a  part  of  the  entertainments  presented  to  the  public  by  the 
minstrels  and  joculators  ;  and  we  can  trace  it  as  far  back  as  the  thir- 
teenth teentury  2  but  whether  the  dancers  at  that  time  ei^hibited  upon 
the  slack  or  tight  rope,  or  upon  both,  cannot  eadly  be  ascertained  ; 
and  we  are  equally  in  the  dark  respectinp^  the  extent  of  their  abili- 
ties: but|  if  we  may  judge  from  the  existing  specimens  of  other 
feats  of  afirility  performed  by  them  or  their  companions,  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  they  were  by  no  means  contemptible  artists. 

When  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  queen  to  Charles  the  Sixth  of  Franc^t 
inade  her  public  entry  into  Paris,  amon^  other  extraordinary  exhi- 
bitions prepared  for  her  reception  was  the  following,  reconlcd  by 
Froissart,  who  was  himself  a  witness  to  the  fact :  '*  There  was  a  may- 
ster  came  out  of  Geane ;  he  had  tied  a  corde  upon  the  hyghest 
house  on  the  brydge  of  Saynt  Mtchell  over  all  the  houses,  and  the 
other  ende  was  tyed  to  the  hyghest  tower  of  our  Ladye's  churche  ; 
and,  as  the  quene  passed  by,  and  was  in  the  great  streat  called  Our 
Ladye's  strete ;  bycause  it  was  hte,  this  sayd  mayster,  wyth  two 
brinnynge  candelles  in  hys  handes,  issued  out  of  a  httel  stage  that 
he  had.  made  on  the  heyght  of  our  Lady's  tower,  synginge  as  he 
.went  upon  the  cord  all  alonge  the  g^eat  strete,  so  that  all  tnat  sajwe 
hinl  hadde  marvayle  how  it  might  be)  and  he  bore  still  in  hys 
handes  the  two  brinnynge  candcues,  so  that  he  myght  be  well  se^e 
all  over  Parys,  and  two  myles  without  the  city.  He  was  such  a 
ton^bler,  that  his  Hghtnesse  was  greatly  praised." 

<  A  performance  much  resembling  the  foregoing  was  exhibited 
before  king  Edward  the  Sixtb,  at  the  time  he  passed  in  procession 
throueh  the  city  of  London,  previous  to  his  coronation.  **  Whea 
the  king,''  says  the  author,  <<  was  advanced  almost  to  St.  George's 
church,  in  Paul's  church-yard,  there  was  a  rope  as  great  as  the  ca- 
ble of  a  ship,  stretched  in  length  from  the  battlements  of  Paul'4 
steeple,  with  a  great  anchor  at  one  end  fi^stened  a  little  before  the 
dean  of  Paul's  house-gate  ;  and,  when  his  majesty  approached  near 
the  fame,  there  came  a  man,  a  stranger,  being  a  native  of  Arragon, 
lytn^  on  the  rope,  his  head  forward,  castin?  his  arms  and  legs  abroad^ 
running  on  his  breast  on  the  rope  from  the  battlements  to  the  ground, 
as  if  it  had  been  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow,  and  stayed  on  the  ground. 
Then  he  came  to  the  kin{^*s' majesty,  and  kissed  his  foot ;  and  so, 
after  certain  words  to  his  highness,  he  departed  from  him  again,  and 
went  upwards  upon  the  rope  till  he  came  over  the  midst  of  the 
^urch-yard ;  where  he,  having  a  rope  about  him,  played  certain  my- 
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•terin  on  the  rop^i  aa  tumbling,  and  casting  one  leg  from  another. 
Then  took  he  the  ix^,  and  tied  it  to  the  cable,  and  tied  himself  by 
the  right  leg  a  little  space  beneath  the  wrist  of  the  foot,  i|nd  hun^ 
by  one  leg  a  certain  space,  and  aftdr  recovered  himself  again  with  the 
•aid  rope,  and  unkmt  the  knot,  and  came  down  again.  Which 
staved  his  majesty,  with  all  the  train,  a  good  space  of  time.'' 

*  This  trick  was  repeated,  though  probably  by  another  performer, 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary;  for,  according  to  Holinshed,  among  the 
▼ario\i8  shows  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Philip,  king  of  Spain, 
was  One  of  a  man  who  **  came  downe  upon  a  rope,  tied  to  the  battle- 
ment of  Saint  Paule's  church,  with  his  head  before,  neither  staieing 
himself  with  hand  or  foot ;  which,''  adds  the  author,  <<  shortlie  after 
cost  him  his  life." 

^  *  A  similar  exploit  was  put  in  practice,  about  fifty  years  back,  in 
different  parts  of  this  kingdom;  and  I  received  the  following  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  vras  carried  into  execution  at  Hertford 
from  a  friend  of  mine,  who  assisted  the  exhibitor  in  adjusting  his  ap- 
paratus, and  saw  his  performance  several  times : — ^A  rope  was  stretched 
from  the  top  of  the  tower  of  All  Saints  church,  and  brought  ob- 
liquely to  the  ground  about' fourscore  yards  from  the  bottom  of  th€ 
tower,  where,  being  drawn  over  two  strong  pieces  of  wood  nailed 
across  each  other,  it  vras  made  fast  to  a  stake  driven  into  the  earth) 
two  or  three  feather-beds  were  then  placed  upon  the  cross  timbers,  to 
receive  the  performer  when  he  descended,  and  to  break  his  falL  He 
was  also  provided  with  a  flat  board  having  a  groove  in  the  midst  of 
it,  which  he  attached  to  his  breast ;  and  when  he  intended  to  exhi- 
bit, he  laid  himself  upon  the  top  of  the  rope,  with  his  head  down^ 
wards,  and  adjusted  the  groove  to  the  rope,  his  legs  being  held  by 
a  person  appomted  for  that  purpose,  until  such  time  as  he  had  pro- 
perly balanced  himself.  He  was  then  liberated,  and  descended  with 
incredible  swiftness  from  the  top  of  the  tower  to  the  feather-beds^ 
which  prevented  his  reaching  the  ground*  This  man  had  lost  one  of 
his  legs,  and  its  place  was  supplied  by  a  wooden  leg,  which  was  fur» 
nished  on  this  occasion  with  a  quantity  of  lead  sufncient  to  ^ounterp 
poise  the  weight  of  the  other.'    p.  i66. 


*  A  show-bill  for  Bartholomew  fan-,  during  the .  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  announces  **  The  wonderful  performances  6f  that  mp^t  cele- 
brated master  Simpson,  the  famous  vault er,  who^  being  lately  arrived 
from  Italy,  will  show  the  world  what  vaulting  is  !"  The  bul  speaks 
pompously;  but  how  far  his  abihtxes  coincided  with  the  promise  I 
cannot  determine,  for  none  of  his  exertions  are  specified.  Put  the 
most  extraordinary  vaulter  that  has  appeared  within  my  memory  wat 
brought  forward  last  year  at  the  Cjrciis.  He  ^as  then  aboyt  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  exceedingly  well  made,  and  upwards  of  six  feet 
high.  He  leaped  over  nineliorses  standing  side  by  side,  and  a  man  ' 
seated  upon  the  middle  horse ;  h^  j^imped  pver  a  garter  held  fourteen 
feet  high ;  and  at  another  jump  kicked  a  bladder  hanging  sixteen 
feet  at  least  from  the  ground;  and,  for  his  own  benefit,  £ke  leaped 
over  a  temporary  machine  representing  a  broad-wheekd  wageon 
with  the  tilt.    These  astonishing  specimens  of  strength  and  agiutj 
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^ere  |p.erformed»  without  any  trick  or  deception^  by  a  fair  jompy  9ai 
not  with  the  totnersauUi  which  is  usually  pracCised  on  such  occasions. 
After  a  run  of  ten  or  twelve  yards*  he  ascended  an  inclined  plane» 
Constructed  with  thick  boards*  and  about  three  feet  in  height  at  one 
jend ;  from  the  upper  part  of  this  plane  he  made  his  spring,  andf 
having  performed  the  leap*  was  received  into  a  carpet  held  by  six  or 
eight  men.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  exertions  of  such  an 
extraordinary  nature  oould  not  be  long  continued  without  9ome  dis* 
astrotts  accident ;  and  accordinglvs  in  the  first  season  of  his  engage** 
l&ent,  he  sprained  the  tendon  of  his  heel  so  violently,  that  he  could 
npt  perform  for  a  considerable  lime  iifterwards*'     p.  176. 

The  sixth  chapter  contains  feats  performed  by  tame  animals  j 
^mong  which  are  properly  classed  the  combats  of  pugilists^ 
The  seventh  chapter  is  occupied  with  bowling,  and  similar 
exercisca. 

'  The  pastime  of  howUngy  whether  practised  upon  open  geeens,  or 

'  In  bowling-alleys,  was  probably  an  invention  of  the  middle  s^s.  I 
cannot  by  any  means  ascertain  the  time  of  its  introduction ;  but  I 
bave  traced  it  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  earliest  represen- 
tation of  a  ^ame  played  with  bowls  that  I  have  met  with  occurs  on 

'the  twfinty-«eventh  plate,  where  two  -small  cones  are  placed  upright 
%t  a  di«tance  £rom  each  «>ther ;  arid  the  buaitteas  of  the  players  ia 
evidently  to  bowl  at  them  akeroatdy;  the  aooceaeful  candidate  being  . 
lie  who  could  lay  his  bowl  nearest  id  the  mark.  At  the  top  of  the 
«ame  plsfte  are  two  other  bowlers  ;  but  they  have  no  apparent  object 
to  play  at»  unless  the  bowl  cast  by  the  first  may  be  considered  as 
^uch  by  the  second,  and  the  game  require  him  to  strike  it  fponi  its 
i»lace,     B^ow  these  we  see  three  persons  engaged  in  the  pastime  of 

''Vowlipg ;  and  they  have  a  small  bowl,  or  jack,  according  to  the  mo- 
dern practice,  which  aerves  them  as  a  mark  for  the  direction  of  thenr 
t>owls :  the  action  of  the  middle  fiigure,  whose  bowl  is  supposed  to 
^e  running  towards  the  jack,  wiil  not  appear  by  any  means  extra- 
;paeant  to  such  as  are  accustomed  to -visit  the  bowling-meas.  The 
fbUowing  little  poem,  caUed  <<  A-  Parallel  betwaxt  Bomin?  and  Frc« 
ferment,"  which  I  found  in  one  of  the  manuscripts  at  the  British 
Museum,  expresses  happily  enough  XV^  \\>XTi%  and  cbanpe^  of  th^ 
^ame  of  bowls  i 

**  Preferment,  like  a  game  at  bpules. 

To  fieede  our  hope  hath  divers  pla^  \ 
Heere  quick  it  runns,  there  soft  it  roiiles } 

The  betters  make  and  i>hew  the  way 
On  upper  ground,  so  great  allies 

Doe  many  ciut  on  their  desire ; 
$ome  up  are  thrust,  and  forc'd  to  rise, 

When  those  are  stppt  that  would  aspire, 

f *  Some,  whose  heat  and  zeal  exceed, . 

Thrive  well  by  ruhht  that  cuib  their  haate^ 
finA  some  that  languish  in  then-  speed     - 

^st  dieiMidl  by  aome  favour's  ^hste  \ 
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Some  rest  in  others'  cutting  out 
The  same  by  whom  themselves  are  madc^; 

Some  fetch  a  compau  £ut  about^ 
And  secretly  the  marke  invade* 

^*  Some  get  by  knochy  and  so  advance 

Their  fortune  by  a  boysterous  aime  ; 
And  some*  who  have  the  sweetest  chance^ 

Their  enHnies  bity  and  win  the  game. 
The  fairest  casts  arc  those  that  owe 

No  thanks  to  fortune's  giddy  sway  ; 
Such  honest  men  good  boilers  are 

Whose  o?fvn  true  bias  cutts  the  way."* 

*  In  the  three  delineations  above  mentioned,  we  may  observe  that 
^e  players  have  only  one  bowl  for  each  person;  the  modem  bowlers 
Jiave  usually  three  or  four. 

*  Bowling-^ens  are.  said  to  have  originated  in  England,  and 
bowling  upon  them,  in  my  memory,  was  a  very  popuhir  amusement. 
In  mott  country  towns  of  any  note  they  are  to  be  found,  and  some 
few  are  still  remabihg  in  ^e  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  ;  but  none 
of  them,  I  believe,  are  now  so  generally  frequented  a»  they  wene  4ic- 
customed  to  be  fonneily.'  r.  199. 

*  Bowling,  aocording  to  an  author  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
a  paakiaie  **  in  wUch  a  man  shall  find  great  art  in  chusing  out  his 
ground,  and  preventing  the  winding,  hanging,  and  many  turning  ad- 
vantages of  the  same,  whether  it  be  in  open  wilde  placed,  or  in  close 
allies;  and  for  his  sport,  the  chusing  of  the  bowle  is  the  greatest  cun- 
ning; yonr  flat  bowles  bcinff  best  for  allies,  ydnr  round  byazed 
bowlee  fcr  open  grounds  of  advantage,  and  your  round  boflvJes^  like 
«  baH,  fer  gsecn  swarthes  that  are  pladn  and  level.'* 

*  On  the  top  of  the  twenty-eighth  plate  is  the  rqiresentation  ofa 
vtTj  curious  ancient  pastime,  which  seems  to  bear  .some  a^logy  to 
bowling  ;  but  the  bowls,  instead  of  being  cast  by  the  hand,  are 
driven  with  a  battoon  or  mace,  through  an  arch,  towards  a  mark  at 
-a  distance  from  it ;  and  hence,  I  make  no  doubt,  originated  the  game 
of  billiards,  which  formerly  was  played  with  a  Mmilar  kind  of  arch 
and  a  mark  called  the  laug^  but  placed  upon  a  table  instead  of  the 
jgronnd.  The  improvement  by  addinj^  the  table  answered  two  good 
purposes :  it  precluded  the  necessity  tor  the  player  to  kneel,  or  stoop 
exceedingly,  when  he  struck  the  bowl,  and  accommodated  the  game 
to  the  limits  of  a  chamber.'     p.  2oi. 

In  the  fbtiTth  book  Mr.  Strutt  proceeds  to  domestic  amus&» 
•menta  (rf  Tarioua  kinds,  and  pastimes  appropriated  to  p&rticular 
seasons. 

<  It  has  been  remarked  by  Coreigners  that  the  English  are  p^rticu- 
.larly  fpnd.  of  bell-ringing ;  and  indeed  most  of  our  churches  have  a 
ring  of  belk  in  the  steeple,  partly  appropriated  to  th^t  purpose. 
These  bells  are  rung  upon  most  occasions  of  joy  and  fe^iyity,  41^ 
.fOBBetimfii  at  fynerals^i^en  they  9re  jopffled>  with.a  pi<ce  of  wopUen 
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|Joth  bound  about  th^  clapper »  and  the  sounds  then  emitted  by  theiii 
pre  exceeding  unmelodious^  and  well  fitted  to  inspire  the  Q)ind  with 
melancholy.  Ringing  of  rounds— rthat  is^  sounding  eyery  bell  in 
succession,  from  the  least  to  the  g^atest,  and  repeating  the  operas 
tion — -produces  no  ir^etyj  oi)  the  contrary^  the  reiteration  ot  the 
same  cadences  in  a  short  time  become^  tiresome  \  for  which  reason 
the  ringing  of  changes  has  been  introduced,  wherein  the  ^^ccession 
of  the  belu  is  shifted  continually }  and  by  this  means  a  varied  com^ 
bination  of  different  sounds,  exceeding  pleasant  to  the  ear,  is  readily 
produced*  This  improvement  in  t}ie  art  of  ringing  is  thought  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  this  country,  I^il^ing  the  bells  backwards 
18  sometimes  mentioned,  and  probably  consisted  in  )>eginning  witH 
the  largest  bell,  and  ending  with  the  least ;  it  appears  to  have  been 
practised  by  the  ringers  as  a  mark  of  contentpt  or  disgust. 

*  The  antiquity  f>£  bell-ringing  in  England  cannot  readily  be  as- 
certained :  it  is  said  that  bells  were  invented  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of 
Nola,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century :  they  were  after- 
wards  used  in  Brittany^  and  thence  perhaps  brought  into  this  coun- 

.  try.  Ingulphus  speaks  of  them  as  wel)  known  in  his  time,  and  tells 
us  <<  that  TurketuUus,  the  first  abbot  of  Croyland,  gave  six  beUs  to 
^hat  monastery ;  that  is  to  say,  two  great  ones,  which  he  named 
Bartholomew  and  Betteline ;  two  of  a  middling  size,  called  Turk«- 
tulum  and  Beterine;  and  two  small  ones,  denominated  Pega  and 
Be^ :  he  also  caused  the  greatest  beU  to  be  made,  called  Gudhhc  ; 
which  was.  tuned  to  the  other  bells,  and  produced  an  admirable  hasv 
jnbny,  not  to  be  equaled  in  England*'^ 

<  I  know  not  how  far  the  pastime  of  belUringtag  attracted  the 
potice  of  the  opulent  in  fonder  times ;  at  present  it  is  confined  to 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  who  arc  paid  by  the' parish  for  ring- 
ing upon  certain  holydays.  At  weddings,  as  well  as  upon  other 
festive  occurrences,  they  usually  ring  the  bells,  in  expectance  t>f  a  pe- 
cuniary reward.'     F.3l8. 

The  billi;^rds,  an,d  similar  games,  arc  afterwrj^rds  illustrated. 

In*  the  second  chapter  pf  mis  fourth  and  last  bqpk  our  ing&« 
txious  autbpr  gives  an  account  pf  various  sedentary  games  j  and 
his  anecdotes  'are  curious  and  amusing.  After  mentioning  thi^ 
iupposed  origin  of  cards,  Mr.  Strutt  thus  proceeds : 

*  A  very  intelligent  i^ter  upon  the  origiq  of  engraving  asserts  that 
playing-cards  were  invented  in  Germany,  where  they  were  used  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  fourteeQth  century ;  but  his  reasons  arp 
by  no  means  cojidusive. 

'  -  *  An  author  of  our  bwn  country  produces  a  passage  cited  from  a 
jwardrobc  computus  made  in  the  sis^th  year  of  Edward  the  First, 
which  inentions  a  game  entitled  **  the'four  kings  ;"  and  hence,  wit]i 
sojne  degree  of  probability,  h^  conjectures  that  the  use  of  playing- 
jcards  yf^  then  known  in  England,  -whioh  is  a  much  eartier  ^cri^ 
than  any  that  has  been  assigned  by  the  foreign  authors.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  several  learned  writers  well  acquainted  with  Asiatic  hii^ 
tory,  that  cards  were  used  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  long 
before  they  fp^ni  their  way  into  Europe.   If  this  posiuon  be  ffranttdy 
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when  wc  recoUcct  that  Edward  the  First,  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  resided  nearly  five  years  in  Syria,  it  will  be  natural  enough 
lio  suppose  that  \it  might  have  learned  the  game  of  **  the  four 
kings''  in  that  country,  and  introduced  it  at  court  upon  his  return 
to  England*  An  objection,  which  indeed  at  first  sight  seems  to  be 
a  very  powerful  one,  has  been  raised  in  opposition  to  this  conjec- 
ture s  it  is  founded  upon  the  total  silence  of  every  kind  of  authority 
respecting  the  subject  oi  card-playing  from  the  time  that  the  above 
mentioned  entry  was  made,  to  an  early  period  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  including  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
years.  An  omission  so  general  it  is  thought  would  not  have  talc  en 
place,  if  the  words  contamed  in  that  reconl  alluded  to  the  usage  of 
playing-cards^  A  game  introduced  by  a  monarch  could  not  fai)  of 
becoming  fashionable  ;  and,  if  it  continued  to  be  practised  in  after 
times,  must  in  all  probability  have  been  mentioned  occasionally  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  pastimes  then  prevalent.  But  this  silence 
is  by  no  means  a  positive  proof  that  the  game  of  the  four  king*  was 
not  played  M'ith  cards,  nor  that  caixls  did  not  long  continue  to  be 
used  during  the  whole  of  the  above-mentioned  inter%'al  in  the  higher 
circles,  though  not  perhaps  with  such  abuses  as  were  afterwards 
practised,  and  wliich  excited  the  reprehension  of  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious writers.  Besides,  at  the  time  that  cards  were  first  introduced, 
ihey  were  drawn  and  painted  by  the  hand,  without  the  assistance  of 
fL  Stamp  or  plate  ;  it  follows  of  course  that  much  time  was  required 
to  complete  a  set  or  pack  of  cards  ;  the  price  they  bore,  no  doubt» 
was  adequate  to  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them,  which  necessarily 
pnust  have  enhanced  their  value  beyond  the  purchase  of  the  under 
classes  of  the  people;  and  for  this  reason  it  is,  I  presume,  that  card« 
playing,  though  it  might  have  been  known  in  England,  was  not. 
much  practised  until  such  tiine  as  inferior  sets  of  cards,  proportion- 
ably  cheap,  were  produced  for  the  use  of  the  commonalty,  whiA 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  when  Edward  the  Fourth  ascended  the 
throne  ;  for  early  in  his  reign  an  act  was  established  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  playing-cards;  and  soon  after  that  period  card-playing 
became  a  very  general  pastime.v 

•  The  increasing  demand  for  these  objects  of  amusement,  it  is 
said,  suggested  the  idea  of  cutting  the  outlines  appropriated  to  the 
different  suits  upon  separate  blocKS  of  wood  and  stamping  them 
upon  the  cards,  t^e  intermediate  spaces  between  the  outlines  being 
filled  up  with  various  colours  laid  on  by  the  hand.  This  expedi- 
tious method  of  producing  cards  reduced  the  price  of  them  so  that 
they  might  readily  bp  purchased  by  almost  every  class  of  persons  ; 
the  common  usage  of  cards  was  soon  productive  of  serious  evils^  which 
all  the  exertions  of  the  legislative  power  have  not  been  able  to  eradi- 
cate* 

*  Another  argument  against  the  great  antiauity  of  playing-cards 
is  drawn  from  the  want  of  paper  proper  for  their  fabrication.  .  Wc 
pcrtainly  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  paper  made  with  linen  rags 
was  produced  in  Europe  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  even  then  the  art  of  paper-making  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  carried  to  any  great  perfection..     It  is  also  granted  that  paper 
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'  is  the  most  :praper  maUrial  we  know  of  for  tbe  manu&ctnM^  tff 
caids;  but  it  will  not  therefore  foliow  that  they  could  not  possibly 
be  mkde  with  any  other;  and  if  we  admit  of  any  other^  the  objec- 
tion will  fall  to  the  ground. 

*  Card-playing  appears  to  have  been  a  very  fsshionable  court 
'  amusement  in  the  rcig^n  of  Henry  the  Seventh.     In  an  account  of 

money  disbursed  for  the  tise  of  that  monarchy  an  entry  it  made  of 
one  hundred  shillings  paid  at  one  time  to  him  for  the  purpose  of 
'  playing  at  cards:     The  princess  Margaret ,  his  dauehter^  previous  to 
ber  marriage  with  James  the  Fourth,  kiug  of  Scotland^  understood 
the  use  of  cards  ;  and  Catherine  of  Spain,  the  consort  of  prince  Ar- 
thur, afterwards  married  to  Henry  the  Eighth  his  brother^  is  said 
in  bcr  youth  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  embroidery 
'  and  other  works  of  the  needle  proper  for  ladies  to  know,  and  also 
that  she  was  expert  in  various  courtly  pastimes,  and  could  play  at 
,    •*  tables,  tick-tacke  or  glccke,  with  cardis  and  dyce." 

*  The  universality  of  card-playing  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch 
is  evident  from  a  prohibitory  statute  being  necessary  to  prevent  ap- 

'  prentices  froth  using  cards  except  in  the  Christmas  hohdays,  and  then 
only  tn  their  masters'  houses.  Agreeable  to  this  privilege.  Stow, 
speaking  of  the  customs  at  London,  says,  *^  From  AU-H^ulows  eve 
to  the  day  following  Candlemas-day,  there  was,  among  other  sports, 
pbying  at  cards  for  counters,  nails,  and  points,  in  every  house,  more 

*lor 'pastime  than  'for  gain.''  But  this  moderation,  I  apprehend,  was 
by  no  means  general  f  for  several .  contemporary  writers  are  exceed* 
ingly  severe  in  their  reflexions  upon  the  usage  of  cards,  which  they 

'  rank  with  dice,  and  consider  both  as  destructive  to '  morality  toa 
good^  order.'    r.  242.  , 

Several  gaines  at  cards^  particularly  the  more  ancient,  are  then 
V  explained ;  and  in  the  third  chapter  our  author  gives  an  account 
of  Christmas  games,  May  gamesi  &c* 

*  The  barbarous  and  wicked  diversion  of  throwing  at  cocks  usually 
took  place  at  all  the  wakes  and  fairs  that  were  held  about  Shrove- 

,  tide,  and  especially  at  such  of  them  as  were  kept  on  Shrove-Tuesday, 
Upon  the  abolition  of  this  inhuman  custom,  the  place  of  the  living 
birds  was  supplied  by  toys  made  in  the  shape  of  cocks,  with  ki^e. 

.  and  heavy  stands  of  lead,  at  which  the  boys,  on  paying  some  very 
trifling  sum,  were  permitted  to  throw  as  heretofore ;  and  he  who 
(Tould  overturn  the  toy  claimed  it  as  a  reward  for  his  adroitness. 
This  innocent  pastime  never  became  popular ;  for  the  uport  derived 
from  the  torment  of  a  living  creature  existed  no  longer,  and  its  want 
was  not  to  be  compensated  by  the  overthrowing  or  breaking  a  mo- 
tionlesss  representative;  therefor^  the  diversion  was  very  soon  Siscon- 

.  tinued.  At  present  snuff-boxes,  tobacco-boxes,  and  other  trinkets  of 
small  value,  or  else  halfpence  or  g^ingerbread,  placed  upon  low  stands^ 
are  thown  at,  and  sometimes  apples  and  oranges,  set  up  in  small 
heaps  ;  and  children  are  usually  enticed  to  lay  out  their  money  for 
permission  to  throw  at  them  by  the  owners,  who  keep  continual]^ 

bawliDg--*f  Knock  down  one,  you  have  them  idlj**     ?•  ^76, 
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Tlie  fonr^  chapter  contains  games  ptactbed  by  chiklreii,  and 
might  admit  of  many  additions. 

Ax.  the  end  is  an  Appendix,  containing  an  aceoxmt  of  the  ma- 
nuscripts from  which  the  plates  are^  taken,  together  widi  tliirty'> 
xune  {Mates  neatly  and  accurately  engraved.'  We  regret,-  as  2dU 
sneady  mentioned)  the  want  of  an  index.  Of  the  worJc  itself 
we  have  already  expressed  our  sentiments^  as  an  amusing  accc»- 
^n  to  the  library  of  English  antiquity* 


Art.  XIII. — jf  Trfatise  on  the  Cmv^Pox;  confaimng  the  History 
rf  Vaccine  ItwculattoHy  and  an  Account  of  the  various  Publica* 
tions  which  have  appeared  on  that  Subject  in  Great^Britain  and 
ether  Parts  of  the  World.  By  John  Ring.  Part  L  Svo.  &f. 
Boards,     Carpenters.    1801. 

1  HE  exuberant  and  fulsome  style  of  adulation  which  per* 
Tades  this  volume  disgusted  us  no  less  than  the  exaggeration 
-with  which  every  minute  circumstance  is  extolled.  We  mean 
not  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Dr.  Jcnner :  we  allow  it  aH, 
and  as  much  as  his  best  friends  would  wish.  A  fact  well  known 
in  the  Gloucestershire  dairies,  viz.  that  a  disease  of  the  cows 
would  secure  those  who  had  been  infected  \  *.th  it  from  the 
small-pox,  he  has  brought  forward  with  additional  evidence, 
and  endeavoured  to  render  general,  tie  deserves,  even  should 
lie  prove  unsuccessful,  no  slight  commendation  for  this  attempt. 
But  his  adulator  turns  what  might  be  great  into  farce — *  the  sun 
of  science,'  *  Ac  propJieric  eye,'  *  condescending  to  reply,' — 
transfojrm  the  promulgator  of  a  previously  observed  fact  into  a 
discoverer  of  the  first  magnitude.  Harvey,  Copernicus,  and  New- 
Ion,  c<;mld  harve  obtained  no  more  :  and  perhaps  each  wtjuld  have 
turned  with  disgust  from  such  extravagant  panegyrics.  Dr.  Jen- 
ner  from  himseiJF  has  advanced  but  one  step,  viz.  to  connect  the 
cow-pox  with  a  disease  more  disgusting  and  loathsome  than 
almost  any  other.  He  has  already,  within  our  own  knowledge, 
deprived  many  a  valetudinarian* of  his  salubrious  diet;  and  for 
^nat  ?  for  a  theory  not  worth,  a  contest — for  a  doctrine  which, 
-whether  true  or  false,  cannot  add  an  iota  to  science,  cannot  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  or  relief  of  a  single  individual — for  a  spe- 
culative question,  contemptible  in  its  source  and  injurious  in  its 
consequences.  This  is  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Ring  with  great 
pomp,  and  with  additional  evidence,  for  reasons  which  we 
cannot  fathom ;  except  that  Dr.  Jenner,  being  the  sun  of  sci- 
ence, •  the  god  kissing,  carrion^'  must  ht  the  cause  of  whatever 
is  most  disgusring  as  well  as  most  beneficial. 

In  this  treatise  we  find  an  analysis  of  whatever  has  been  puK 
)iil)ed  op.  tl^  subject^  and  the  letters  in  ciifferent  journals  are 
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copiously  abri<Iged  or  transcribed.  Wewill  not  add  that  t&esehaine 
been  already  noticed  by  us ;  for  from  their  form  they  could  ndt 
^  the.  subject  of  our  remarks,  and  from  their  importance  diey 
i¥Ould  not.  Our  readers  may  have  observed  ^at  we  have 
looked  at  publications  on ,  this  subject  somewhat  fastidiously. 
We  have  done  so,  for  we  saw  their  foundation.  The  subject 
itself  we  have  closely  watched,  and  have  given  its  sid>stance 
within  narrow  limits :  indeed  it  did  not  require  any  vety  ex- 
tensive research.  The  foreign  publications  we  have  designedly 
passed  by,  not  because  they  have  not  been  before  us,  but  be- 
cause the  vehicle  only  was  altered — ^the  medicine  remained  the 
same ;  and  we  shall  now  only  shortly  add  the  state  of  the  ques-* 
tion,  so  far  as  it  becomes  one,  from  the  evidence  exhibited. 

The  disease  of  the  cows,  from  which  it  derives  its  name>  may 
certainly  be  communicated  to  the  human  body  5  and  whatever 
becomes  of  the  question,  whetlier  the  cow-pox  can  be  repeatedly 
communicated?  the  probability  is,  that  it  preserves  mankind 
from  the  small-pox;  while  the  disease  in  itself  is  more  mild,  less 
communicable  by  effluvia,  and  not  attended,  in  particular  situ- 
ations, .with  symptoms  so  violent  or  dangerous.  That  it  pre- 
serves from  the  small-pox,  is  not  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  every 
one,  clearly  established  \  but  we  think  it  to  be  so.  Various  facts 
on  the  opposite  side  are  adduced ;  though  we  are  old  enough  to 
know  that  they  are  not  more  numerous  than  those  formerly 
brought  by  the  opponents  of  inoculation.  If  it  be  a  fact  that 
in  some  rare,  very  rare  instances,  the  small-pox  may  twioe 
attack  the  same  person,  \i  will  not  be  surprising,  when  sudi 
repeated  infections  are  earnestly  inquired  after,  and  carefully 
preserved  by  the  opponents  of  tne  cow-pox,  that  similar  ones 
may.  be  found  with  respect  to  this  latter  disease. 

The  disease  itself  is  ccrtaitily  more  mild,  and,  we  believe^ 
scarcely,  if  ever,  attended  with  the  dangerous  symptoms  of 
inoculated  small-pox  \  yet  we  think  the  idea  should  not  be  held 
up  that  such  symptoms  never  occur.  Should  there  happen  to 
be  such,  even  trom^accidental. coincidence,  the  practice  would 
suffer  fi'om  the  disappointment.  Some  of  these  we  think  we 
have  witnessed,  though  in  circumstances  that  ought  not  to 
aflfect  the  question  in  general.  That  the  disease  is  never  at- 
tended with  pustules,  or  communicated  by  effluvia,  has  not  yet 
been  indisputably  ascertained;  but  the  general  evidence  is  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  cow-pox. 

We  have  perhaps,  in  this  short  compass,  said  more  in  favour  - 
of  the  cow  .pox  than  Mr.  Ring  in  his  laboured  compilation;  for 
we  admit  that  we  were  prejiujiced  against  it;  and  die  above  is 
the  result  of  a  patient  investigation*.  As  we  have  hinted  that  the 
advocates  of  the  cow-pox  should  not  aim  at  proving  too  much, — 
and  indeed  this  is  unnecessary,  as  so  m^chj^  c|eafly  jn  ttiieir 
favour,-T-wc  will  add  another  caution.  *        r^^^^T^ 
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In  all  the  disputed. cases,  where  the  /ma//-  has  been  laid  to  be 
follpwed  by  the  co^-poXf  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  latter  has 
been  of  the  spurious  kind*  Authors  have  indeed  endeavoured 
to  point  out  this  spurious  kind,  and  its  distinguishing  appear- 
ahces ;  but  this  has  not  been  done  with  clearness  and  precision, 
nor  so  publicly  nor  popularly  as  the  doubts  require.  ^  It  is  a  very 
jMoper  subject  of  consideration  in  our  author's  second  part.  We 
think  it  ascertained  that  the  small-pox  will  not  soon  attack  the 
person  who  has  had  the  cow-pox  ^  but  whether  it  will  ever 
affect  him»  is  perhaps  not  clear.  We  mean  not  however,. by 
this  remark,  to  oppose  .the  new  attempt,  but  to  assist  its  pro- 
gress ;  for  if  we  must  depend  (and  in  this  c^^  4t  is  indispen- 
sable) on  the  observation  of  an  illiterate  person,  after  the  inter* 
val  of  from  twenty  to  forty  years,  every  one  will  admit  that 
objections  from-  this  source  will  have  little  weight. .  We  have 
many  cases  of  this  kind  in  our  records*,  but,  for  the  reasons  just 
alleged,  we  think  them  weaker  than  a  reed.  We  may  add  more 
when  the  second  part  comes  before  us.  We  wish,  however,  for 
other  language,  and  for  the  omission  of  the  reputed  cause. 


MONTHLY  CATALOGUE- 


POLITICS,  &c. 


Art.  14.— Zf//wj  to  the  Right  Honourabh  Lord  ffatuiethryf  aaJ  to 
the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Addington^  on  the  Peace  ^ttb  Bona^ 
parte  :  to  which  it  added  an  Appendix^  containing  a  Collection  fnow 
greatly  enlarged)  of  all  the  Conventions^  Treaties^  Speeches ^  and  other 
Documents  connected  with  the  Subject.  By  WURam  CobbeU.  %vo. 
7/.  Boards.     Cobbett  and  Morgan.     1802. 

This  iadefatifable  writer  vgrnits  forth  his  fury  agaibst  lord 
Hawkesbury  for  the  peace,  and  is.  terribly  sore  for  the  indignity 
offered  to  his  own  house  on  the  night  of  the  illuminations.  The 
editor  of  the  Porcupine,  whose  whole  delight  seemed  to  be  to  throw 
dirt,  in  his'^aper,  upon  every  public  character  wh6  was  not  of  his 
own  sentiments,  and  to  hole  up  to  popular  resentment  every  advo- 
cate for  peace,  is  in  a  rage  that  the  popular  effervescence  shoiud  take 
a  contrary  direction,  and  that  he  should  be  almost  the  only  object 
of  popular  irascibility.  We  disapprove  entirely  both  the  attacks  of  , 
this  writer  on  public  and  private  characters,  and  the  attack  of  the 
populace  on  his  dwelling-house ;  vet,  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of 
the  two  parties,  we  cannot  avoid  observing,  that 


-  *  Nee  lex  est  justior  uUa, 


Quam  nccis  artifices  arte  perire  sua.J 
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Tbe  writer  cf  these  letters  d«ckre»  that  he  hat  ceiled  to  ^  t&e 
editor  of  the  Porcupine  sin9e  the  list  of  November  i9oi  |  and  we 
trust  that  the  English  press  will  never  again  be  disgraced  with  sucb 
effusions  of  ihah'ce  and  resentment,  couched  in  the  lowest  and  vilest 
terms.  Letters  like  these  before  us  may  be  written  without  end, 
i^th  a  book  of  maps  and  the  news-papers  on  the  table ;  and  the 
wtitcr,  from  whom  is  extorted  *  a  curse  in  spite  of  philosophy  and 
religion/  because  the  name  of  Otto  precedes  that  of  HaVkesbury, 
mignty  if  cursing  did  not  seem  to  be  bis  delight,  be  relieved  from 
this  vexation  h^  teaming  that  there  are  always  two  copies  of  a  treaty 
aigBed-«and  that  in  the  other  copy  the  reverse  would  take  pilace. 

Art.  15 — Letterrtb  the  Right  Honourable  Henrf  J d£ngtw^  Cbancelhr 
of  bis  Majesty's  Exchequer^  on  the  fatal  Effects  ofth$  Peace  wtthBo* 
naparie;  particularly  with  respect  to  the  Uolonies^   the  Conmeree^  the 
Manufactures^  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom*   -By  l¥U^' 
SamCohbett.     %vo.  ^s.     Cobbett  ^iik/ Morgan.     i8o2. 

Mr«  Gobbett  is  in  a  terrible  passion  with  Mr*  Addington  for  mak« 
^$  pjeace  with  the  French  republic.  He  talks  of  the  ri||ht  of  est* 
mming  into  the  conduct  of  a  minister, >  aod  ccMumunicating  to  his 
fellow-subjects  the  result  of  his  examination;  yet  he  should  recollect 
the  asperity  of  his  language  against  all  who,  in  far  milder  terms  than 
tliete  in  wbieli  these  letters  are  couched,  ventured  to  call  in  qocstioii 
the  policy  or  justice  of  the  war,  or  the  conduct  of  the  ex-minister. 
Mr.  Cobbett  also  is  excessively  angry  with  sir  F.  M.  Eden,  wbomy 
^  from  his  style  and  his  notion  of  commerce  and  politics,  he  takes  to 
be  some  pedagogue  out  of  place.'  We  will  not  venture  to  decide 
between  these  rival  jpoliticians — Arcades  ambo ;  and  very  few  of  our 
readers,  we  are  convmced,  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  reading  the  lucu* 
brations  of  either  on  the  good  or  bad  effects  of  a  peace  with  Bona** 
parte. 

AxT.  i6.~The  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  WilRam  Windham*  deR- 
vered  in  the  House  of  Commons^  Wednesday  Nov.n^t  i8oi,  omthe 
Report  of  an  Address  to  the  Throne,  approving  ^fthe  Preliminaries  of 
Peace  mtb  the  Republic  of  France.  8vo.  zs»6d*  Cobbett.  oiM/Morgaiu 
1801. 

The  speaker  is  a  complete  alarmist,  and  would  have  yfzvy  perpetual 
,war  vrith  France — to  wnat  eflfectual  purpose  (for  afl  the  old  galtma; 
tias  on  religion,  social  order,  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  &c.  hatf 
lost  its  influence  with  parliament  and  people)  we  cannot  from  this 
speech  possibly  discover.  The  best  answer  to  it  is  to  be  extracted 
from  the  speaker's  own  words —  • 

*  When  I  look  at  the  conduct  of  the  French  revotutionBry  fulert, 
as  compared  with  that  of  their  opponents ;  when  I  see  the  .gran« 
deur  of  their  designs,  the  wisdom  of  their  plans,  the  steadiness  of 
their  execution,  their  boldness  in  acting,  their  constancy  in  enduring^ 
their  contempt  of  all  small  obstacles  and  temporary  embarrassments, 
their  inflexible  determination  to  perform  such  and  such  things*  and 
the  powers  which  they  have  displayed  in  acting  up  to  that  determi- 
nation; when  I  contrast  these  with  the  narrow  views>  the  paltry  in- 
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teretlay  the  occasional  expedients,  the  desultory  and  waferisg  coo- 
duct 9  the  waiit  of  all  right  feding  and  just  conceptiony  that.cuarae-i 
tense  so  generally  the  governments  and  nations  opposed  to  them»  I 
confess  I  sink  Hown  in  despondency,  and  am  fain  to  admit,  that  if* 
they  shall  have  conquered  the  world;  it  will  be  by  qualitks  by  whichi 
they  deserve  to  conquer  it*'     p.  42* 

If  the  speaker  desponds  in  the  vigorous  efEbrts  of  the  govemmest' 
of  which  he  was  so  principal  a  part,  we  cannot  at  any  rate  be  worse' 
off  by  the  peace  \  and  lives  and  fortunes  will  no  longer  be  risked  in 
a  fruitless  contest.     But  in  peace  we  may  be  destroyed  by  an  inter- 
course with  Frtince !  French  morality  will  be  our  ruin ! — as  if  it  weic 
ppssible  for  republican  France  to  pour  in  upon  us  more  atheism,  more 
debauchery,  more  sensuality,  than  we  received  from  her  under  her 
monarchy  ;  and  in. a  country  where  such  efforts  have  been  made  to" 
establish  a  pic-nic  society,  it  does  not  become  us  to  speak  in  veiy ' 
high  terms  of  the  purity  of  our  morals.     The  mischief  has  beeni* 
done,  we  fear^  by  the  French  already  introduced  amongst  us,  whose 
manners  are  more  easy,  and  assuredly  of  not  Ic&s  dangerous  imitation,, 
than  those  of  the  republicans. 

Art.  17. — Etjht  Lrttert  on  the  Peace^and  on  the  Commerce  anJ^Manu^ 
faduret  of  Great^Briimn,  By  Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden^  BarU  Stro. 
3i*6^.    Wright.     1802. 

These  letters  made  their  first  appearance  in  public  in  the  Porcu- 
pine, with  whose  editor  the  aathor  is  n'ot  in  unisbn  on  the  subject  of 
the  peace.  The  great  question  is  very  little  assisted  by  a  qutotity  of  un- 
interesting matter;  dry  detail,  and  tables,  from  whidi  no  facts  of  ma-. 
terial  importance  can  be  collected.  The  lesson  to  be  derived  froaa^ 
the  useless  and  bloody  struggle  in  which  we  haye  been  engaged,  vi^ 
that  a  vigorous  resistance  has  enabled  Britain— 

*  —to  maintain  her  indeoendence,  and,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  part, 
to  render  the  remainder  ol  her  wealth  more  valuable*  and  tnore  im-* 
proveable !     May  she  graufully  recollect  that  the  revolutionary  ^^ 
stem  which  she  has  opposed  has  not  forced  her  to  surrender  her  com— 
merce  k>  preserve  her  constitution,  and  that  the  cessation  of  hostili-. 
ties  does.not'caU  on  her  to  surrender  her  constitution  to  preserve  her 
oommerce.     They  both  may,  they  both  will,  flourish  together ;  ^od- 
when,  at  some  future  period,  the  feverish  ambition  of  mankind  shall 
compel  her  to  unsheath  the  sword,  her  constitution  and.  her  com- 
merce  will  again  supply  her  both  with  motives  and  with  means  to 
prosecute  the  contest  until  it  can  again  be  termmated  with  safety 
and  with  honour.'     p.  1 3 1 . 

Thus  concludes  a  work  which  at  its  commencement  infontted  us, 
that,  by  our  attempt  to  thrust  a  constitution  down  the  throats  of 
the  French,  •  a  debt  of -three  hundred  millions  has  been  incurred,* — 
a  sum,  the  apnual  interest  of  which  is  greater  than  the  annual  gains' 
of  all  our  commerce,  if  the  returns  of  our  merchants  to  the  income- 
tax  are  to  be  depended  upon.  That  the  constitution  has  not  been 
surrendered  in  this  conflict,  may  be  doubted  :  at  any  rate,  the  most 
valuable  part  of  it»  the  habeas-corpus  act,  was  surrendered  ;  and  it 
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may  be  josdy  ddubted  also,  whetheri  like  the  Bank,  it  has  not  lost, 
the  sanctity  of  its  character  foi"  ever* 

As.t*  li.'^onjidtratwu  amcermng  Peace*    Bj  a  Fellow  of  Si-  J^hn^t 
Coilegcy  CamMdge*     Z*oo.   Ii«  6d.     Hatcharo. 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet  was  to  inchice  the  people  to  petitiotf 
for  peace  ;  and  the  people  are  supposed  to  be  almost  unanimous  in^ 
favour  of  Mr.  Fitt.  His  dismission  from  office,  and  the  silence  into 
w^Ibh  he  has  sunk,  clearly  prove  the  error  of  the  latter  opinion,  as 
not  one  mark  of  disapprobation  of  the  measure  has  occurred  in  an^ 
part  of  the  united  kingdom.  That  the  people  were  almost  unam- 
mou8  for  peace,  is  evident  from  the  universal  joy  jvith  which  the  first 
tidings  of  it  were  received  throughout  the  country.  This  writer  has; 
moreover,  the  merit  of  estimatine  ^ith  some  degree  of  precision  the 
attachment  that  was  supposed  to  have  subsisted  between  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  majority  in  parliament. 

•  The  majority  which  government  at  present  commands  in  thtf 
house  of  commons,  are,  in  my  humble  opiniop,  of  little  comparative 
value,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  minister  himself*  The  herd  of  cour- 
tiers and  placemen  which  the  stability  of  every  government  requires 
to  be  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  existing  ruler  are  attached ' 
—not  to  Mr.  Pitt,  but — to  the  chancdlot-  of  the  exchequer :  theic 
mtn  are  less  actuated  by  gratitude  than  by  interest.'     p.  2. 

Art.  19.— 7ir«  Words  to  Mr.  Pittf  on  tie  War^  and  on  tbe  Ptacti 
8ti^.  21. 6d,  Ridge  way.  i8oi. 
In  these  Three  Words  to  Mr.  Pitt  are  many  excellent  db^ert^ons 
on  his  conduct  as  a  minister  in  general,  on  the  war,  and  on  the  peace. 
The  vfork  is  written  in  an  easy  plain  familiar  style,  and  the  justice 
of  the  remarks  is  not  at  all  invalidated  by  the  playjul  humour  with 
which  at  times  it  abpunds.  The  real  nature  ot  the  war  is  cxplaiiied 
in  a  few  words,  which  may  be  easily  remembered* 

<  It  was  a  regular  conflict  of  five-and-twenty  milUbns  of  men;  to 
Recover  from  an  individual  those  rights  which  in  darker  days  bad 
been  usurped  from  them,  and  concentrated  and  exercised,  for  a  long 
time,  by  a  particular  family,  so  as  to  have  created  an  opinion  that, 
froA  the  first  orieih  of  society,  they  had  been  entitled  to  no  other 
rights  than  what  that  favoured  family  had  been  pleased  to  impart  to 
them/     p.  55. 

On  the  peace  the  writer's  sentiments  are  equally  appropriate  and 
just. 

*  -—The  peace  itself  was  as  good  a  compromise  of  a  bad  bargaia 
as  any  man  had  a  right  to  expect.' 

,  <  It  is  true,^  (the  writer  adds,  with  a  proper  apostrophe  to  the  ex* 
tninister,)  *  we  got  neither  indemnity  nor  security,  we  effected  not  one 
ofthe  objects  of  the  war  ;  but  that,  I  admit,  was  not  your  fault  }-r- 
yob  paid  well  as  lon^  as  you  could  get  any  body  to  fight  for  money, 
ah^  still  scolded  agamst  Bonaparte,  when  every  other  power  was  si* 
lenced  j  you  did  afi  tha(  a  brav<  man  f;ould  do  to  cripplci,  ruioi  anA 
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^iiMdibcr  Prances  aad  jf  7011  did  HotBUccecdt  it  was  the  £Etiik  of  tli0 
republic,  not  yours. 

*  Welly  sir,  that  is  not  what  we  complain  oL  We  kbow  very  well 
.the  extent  of  your  malignity^  jind  your  efforts  to  obtain  effect  to  it« 
We  are  only  dissatisfied  with  you  for  having  brought  us  into  the.wa^  . 
at  all,  and  for  compelling  us  to  fight  against  people  who  were  <mlr 
fighting  for  'their  Uberty-^a  thing  which  we  once  loved  very  miich 
ourselves ;  an$lt  after  all  Tour  fine  engagements  and  promises,  to  leave 
us  so  much  weaker,  and  France  so  much  8tron{(eT*  than  before ;  for 
the  upshot,  of  the  business  is  this— we  have  doubled  our  debt,  and 
'France  has  .doubled  her  dominion.  In  one  war  you  added  more  tm 
the  national  debt  than  all  the  wars  and  all  the  xi>inistera  that  eter 
preceded  you  have  done,  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  preseat 
cay.'     F.  65. 

We  cannot  leave  o«r  good-humoured  satyrist  without  making 
another  extiact,  wl\ich  we  hope  will  induce  Qianjr  of  our  readers  to 
purchase  his  work* 

*  Sir,  you  wi&  not  think,  frotn  any  thing  I  have  said  in  the  course 
of  this  letter,  that  1  meati  to  flatter  either  you  or  your  coUegues,  or 
your  successors  or  opponents,  or  the  country  itself  I  am  not  only 
without  expectation  of  benefit  from  any  quarter  whatever,  but  almost 

*  aloof  from  society  itself}  and'  in  blotting  so  many  pages  as  I  have 
done,  I  have  only  given  vent  to  some  notions  that  have  been  fen» 
menting  in  my  mind  for  these  nine  lon^  years,  and  diverted  my  at* 
tcQtion  for  a  few  hours  from  other  afflictions.  However,  I  have  cer«  ' 
tainly  said  good  enough  of  you  to  entitle  me  to  some  portion  of  your 
ttcknowiedgments.  All  that  I  require  is  your  order  to  the  literary 
reviewers  attached  to  administration  (for  in  your  retreat  you  "have 
4till  influence  enough  to  be  obeyed^  that  they  speak  vnth  due  reve- 
rence of  this  work ;  otherwise  I  well  know  that  I  have  no  chance  of 
quarter  either  frorm  the  British  Critic  or  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review, 
whose  very  title  announces  hostility  to  such  discussions  as  I  have  en« 
gaged  in  ;  and  if  they  consign  me  to  the  pastry-cook,  how  am  I  to 
subsist  i  My  labour,  being  but  of  little  value,  I  calculate  at  nothing; 
but  now  that  printing-paper  has,  under  your  glorious  adhiinistration, 
•become  almost  as  valuable  as  that  which  is  manufactured  at  the  bank, 
it.  would  ruin^ne  if  my  letter  were  to  remain  unsold  1  I  therefore  eni 
treat  that  you.  will  not  only  read  it  yourself,  but  that  you  will  re- 

>  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  others,  uhder  the  assurance  that  one 
tenth  of  all  my  literary  profits  shall  be  fairly  paid  to  your  income* 
tax.»     p.  88. 

AaT.  to^-^Letiirt  tftbe  Dead;  WyEpUtUt  from  the  Statesmm  offortiur 
Dd^t  to  those  of  tii present  Hour*     8vo.  i/.     Stockdale.     l802. 

*'An  inflated  bombastic  ^panegyric  of  Mr.  Pitt — an  unhappy  imi* 
tafion  of  Mr.  Burke  in  his*  own  luihappjest  moments.  It  is  truly  ludi- 
crous to  hear  it  asserted,  that  '  to  the  fortitude  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
little  phalanx  of  compatriots,  not  only  Britain,  but  the  whole  civilised 
world,  is  indebted  for  the  check  to  anarchy.*  That  anarchy  re** 
ceived  strength  from  their  opposition ;— >and  it  is  unfortunate  for  th6 
writer  that  it  ceased  at  the  time  when  these  co-patriots  ceased 
to  possess  power. 
'   taiT.  Rev.  Vol.  34.  March, iSoa.  DigtizectyA^OOgle 
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iAtJt^  ttj^ie  .Bom  £§9uinH9r:  tmUhiMiiim  frm  iU'Uaiur^ if, 

m^at  bat  af feared  m  the  Political  World  i  suTgeHedm  emse^uence  ^ 

•    « ^iiMoHeHim  of^Eveitt*  mfhieh  <uas  pr&voiedby  a  late  French  /aw* 

filial  'BMki&tion^ifi  4he  Momteyr  t  coneluding  whh  jome' dmshdera^ 

^fMT  fmifeethg^Negoiiatitm.     By  Ae  Author  of  the  Th^^ryrf Cbets. 

^w.  I/.     Hatdised.     1801. 

Fmsee  is  compaMd  to*  the  boa  eorutrictorf  the  monstroas  terpeitt 
that  is  accuitotned  to  swallow  down  stags  and*  tigera^  after  it  has, 
hj  windiog  roiMd'thefny  *  broken  'their  bones  and  made  them  *ftt*fbr 
aKglutition.  The  image  is  in  itselJF  liat  Tery  agreeable;  nor  is  there 
msiy  merit  in  the  composition  to  encourage  a  reader  to  inquire  farther 
into  its  contents. 

AlcT.«2.— ^A^  Impoticy  of  returning  Banters  to  'ParSament  in  tie  en* 

fidng  general  Election;  including  Strictures  on  the  Productionr  under' 

>   tie  aigtkUure  of  Common  StnsCf'&c^Ufc.     Dedicated  to  his  Grace  the 

«    Daie  ^tfModford.     By  a  Friemlto  the  Poor,  the  Ccmmerce,  ^mi  the 

Constitution  of  England*     Svo.  is.    Jordan.     l8o2. 

This  impoUcyis  siCid  to  ikHse  (torn  the  tnt^tt  wfaith.^^  Jbaokert 

)iave  in  supportiog  the, present  desttttcti«e(p^r  |]Wtem»  whiib»  ha 

4onc.oan  doubt,  is  ftUHght^with  ^e.most>ifljiurio<iaooiis<$|iieBfrfs;to  - 

the4iing».the.coostitutioa,  and  the  covntry.     The  flnomcftt  that  Ar 

LankTwas.penaiUed  to  stop.paymcnty  slid  to  isaue  notes  w«lhotitfion>- 

trol,  a  delvge  of  fictitiovs.  p^r  covered' the^laad,  iirhi^;jNeteaBn)f 

jjrroduccd  moaopoly-,.soarf iiy,  aod.poverty*    Thitte  faetft.are .deariy 

.prd^ed  in  the  ^patfphlet  before  ita:;hvt  the-wiiter  oitght  to 'have 

.  onadehimsdf  belter. acquainted  with  the  eootro^rersy.on^r.rBoyii^i 

•pamphlety.aD^  to  have  stated  the  rtsnlt  of  the  diaeiis^on  iiiMA 

arose  from  it.   xWe  cannot  doubt  that  fictitious,  paper  aiust  be  t«*  *' 

.moved,  before,  the  country  oax)  be  restored  to  its^  former  sahitaiy  suites 

but  we  do  not  see  that  the  disquabfication  of 'bankers  frocn  aseatni- 

parliament,  is  the  .pr<5^er  remedy.     Their  mimbers  or  influeace-  is  aot 

.  .svffid^tly  great  to  render  them  of  ^&uth  importance.    The  lower 

classes*  who  suffer  from  the  r  paper  system,  shottrd  tesoWe  to  vote 

^     jQuIyfor  that  candidate  who  pledges  htmsdf :to  resist  the  fictiuous 

paper  system,  and.  to  compel  every  Berson  to;  perform  Ims*  pro^acseoA 

paper,  to  pav,  or  to  suStr  the  .penalty  iafiictc^l  by  law  ikgainst.swia* 

jdless  and  debtors. 

•AKr.^3»-^7%«  Sound  and  Balite^  eomideredsn  apoGiieaU^mXt^i-astd 
€ommerekl  Fkw  s-  intended'  to  iUmtrate  the  retathe  Comtexions  wtd 

•  'enaritime'Sfrtngth^^ithe  Northern  Powers.    To  'iMch  -ore  etdded^ 

Ohservationt  upon  ^gyft,  and  the  Trade  of  latEot  as  connedeJ-^th-khe 

JBMft  ^Eatt  Sea.    ITrdniktedfromii^Xterntm'PaH^hlafCfMii^ 

at.B£tUnin4priHcUt*    8«o.  ^s^6d»  iDehrett.     i%ou 

Great-Britain  hsSf  in  the  last  conflict  with  Fraace>  lost  much  j>l  her 

'  reputati9n-*-j|ot  indeed  for  want  of  bravery  in  her  manne  or  skillin  the 

management  of  her  ships,  or  resources  to  subsidise  forey;o  troops*- 

but  she  is  accused  of  an  aggrandisipg  fpiriti  and  an  endeaxour.to  tum 

every  event  on  the  continent  to  her  own  profit,  without  the  t  least 

*  regard  to  the  rights  of  foreign  powers.  This  ill  lutmour  of.  G»r  m^gh- 
.bouf-s  towards- us  is  manifested  in  a  variety  of  publicaLioof,;aad  fttrr 

'  'ticularlj  those  that* issue  from  the  Crerman  presses.;  aod  ao  oppoi^ 
tunity  IS  lost  io  the  pamphlet  before  tis  of  throwing  .out  nmuiafelftnt^ 
to  our  disadvantage.    No  one  indeed  ^an  vindidtte  t£e  conduct  of  the 


.  It  <;9uld  be  eq^ial^d  9f^hf  its  ii^iMficc  ;  .and  ^t  cii^fHipt  be  Ti^Qrc,rp. 
^probated  abroad  tJj^ii  it  ts^gt  home  :  f^t.a  w^ole  itiit^pa  ftMgbtjM^t 
rto  lie  ^nder  a  Beyere  :|tigiQa:for  the  conduct  <\i-z£0w  whp  jn^^t^c- 
(tiajT  the  confidence  repo^^d  ip^them«    Sgypt*^8i|^,8  this  ^riter^  wf»s-r*f 

*  -*again  preserved  toFraAccy  bccaiise  the 'English  >vere  too  eager 
:tp  i^raodise;.t}i^8elve89Apd.top.regardk.^  of  justice  to^tajce  advan- 

t3ge  qf  a.poQinent  which  fnay  pcvef  ag^A  pccur.  Their  coMuqt.tt 
tiding  possession  pf  the  N^pQlit;an  jforts  is  a  sifnij^r  proof  ,pf,|}te 
manner  in  which  the  English  (hi^k  and  ^ct»  apd  of  ^the  prio^jpl^a 
qf  justice  and  equity  by  which  they  are.govcraed/     f».^ 

Our  conduct  at  Malta  towards  Russia  is  ^ually  reprobated  j  aild 
we  are  accused  of  a -breach  of  piontise  towards  the  bte  emperor,  by 
which  the  atrocity  of  his  consequent  proceedings  is  in  «  great  mdh 
•urc  said  to  be  justified. 

<  The  conduct  of  £nglaiitl.tp;^r.i|r4s  these  Russian  allies  is  marked 
.with  a  ^degree  of  .treachery  tliat.fprn^  an  epoch  in,  the  history  pf  |}ic 
piilitary  law  pf  ;iations.  She  refuged  %o  cxcliajge  thum  jis  h^r  3uxi« 
liaries,  altEiough  employed  ,and  ^akcn  p^soners  in  an  ^xpe^ion 
planned  solely  for  her  advantage.  .Such  is  the  mercantile  spmt  of 
•the  cabioet  of  St.  James's,  which  regards  no  tied  but  thpse  knit  by 
self-interest/     p.  15.  ^ 

We  are  represented  s^s  Jacobins  on  the, sea,  ^nd^ourjppnqu^ts  (^a 
'thi^t  element  are /depreciated  by.  pur  arrogance. 

*  Th^s  did  th«  I^igliu^h  imagine  they  might  .presusi^  eta  dift^te 
i|X>4ritiq)e  laws,  fb<c«A$se  tj^eylv^  it  ,ia  tbeirppwer  to /enforce,  th#g^ 
.#^4  to  benefit  ^he^^elycs  by  their  adoptipn.  The  Punish  frig^fe 
jFrya^ZA  treated  aa  ^tm^Jf  notwitj^Mi^i^ding  ..hernejiitrsd^iig!; 
^^^a^ Swedish  .vessel  .w^^cP&Dpelled^to.i^ssist  m  cutting  tw^.^paysifh 

ships  .out. of >t^  b^rbovr.oJF  !garce)piva.     Prpssia^i  .^hi^s .^j^Pv^T^tfC 

^ijized  ;t— and  tbe.cpi|#^q^ence  was,  thati^rus^ian  ^ropps  tpfi^  pp^W* 

ifion  of  Cuxh^ven. 

S Oppressive, as  was  the  jg^ncra}  ipp^pply  tff  (omnierce,  .?^%ig^ 
circums^nces  ^yd  thrpwn  jnto  (he  (hapds./^f -^qgiand  (for  b^y  it^f^^ 
Cpropeljied  ^U  Curope  to  p^iyia  contribution  towaiHls.the.w^r),  tJjfe 

•arbitrary  ai^  absolute  iivitann^jyi  yrhipfi^he.in^^lU'd^CTeiy  aciUiipW'* 
lcdg<d  isipiritimc  right  j>if s«fft^  ^o  pijr  iittyf  coasequeBoes  s^U.iM^ 
dangeroiw.  The  conduct  of  England  towards  .Di^iffii^rk*  y^ben . tbe 
iV^ya  WAS  taj(^,  .c^a  itcvtr;  bet ^ig^tjifn.  .An-^^hsi^s^df^r  ffais  sent 
to  Cop^ahagen^  rather,  to^demaftdtt^n^  to  giv«  fiatiafactipQ  \  tapdJDen- 

•.»i^k, .  p«t : th^n:ift»cngtheiicd  by )  tbe^  jt^adiwk  !*Uia»c<,  w w  ^Jig«d 
lo  Sjubviit  to  an  ipsplt.'by  whieh  JN^tJ$e  wa»  (ro^dfin  i^nd^r  fool,  ^u^ 

. which; iitfle  minds;  akii»e.  Q^uld  have  triiMnph^.  b  oiteriog/     ?• . x 6. 

The  .  amvefltion  of  the  northern  powers  is  vindicated,  and  t^e 
whole  idnft  of  <>ur  ajithor  is  seen' in  the,  following  passage* 

*  TJ'he  far  greater  prpportlon  of  the- states  of  Europe  l\ad.1p2Vg 
b^en  4is^trstfd  with* England,  whose  influence  j^one  appeared  to 
prolojog :  nustjli^ies  among  the  contiending  powers,  by  pieans  of  h^ 
intrigues,  and  .the  profusion  with  which  she^ lavished  her  subsidies; 

;Bpr /could  ^ey  bchoM  witfi  indifTcrencc  the  new  rogalati6ns  by  which 
jijfC^sought  to,<^p.n^m.the,d^n>iino;)  shejiadjasvr}>ed  uj>ou  the. sea. 
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•They  became  sensible  that  the  tyranny  she  had  hitherto  tierauA  <m 
the  ocean  was  the  means  of  compelling  the  rc*t  of  Europe  to  contri. 
'bute  to  a  war  which  was  universally  unpopular  |  and  they  felt,  that  if 

•  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  the  extetision  of  the  powet  of  the 
French  republic  by  land»  the  acts  of  violence  which  the  English 
committed  by  sea  were  still  more  to  be  dreaded*'     ?•  32. 

*  Whilst  attempts  are  made  to  diminish  even  our  just  and  weU-eamdd' 
'  fame,  that  of  Bonaparte  and  the  French  is  raised  to  the  highest  degree^ 

and  their  faults  are  either  passed  over  in  silence  or  very  much  exte- 
^  iroated.     To  this  extraordinary  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  con-^ 

tinental  powers  a  historian  will  pay  great  attention ;  and  the  cause 
}  of  the  French  ascendency  will  afford,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  striking 

4esson  to  the  present  and  futare  cabinets.  The  reflexions  in  this 
.  work,  mortifying  as  they  are  to  our  pride,  are  evidently  made  by 

one  of  some  influence  in  the  political  world. 

'     ^  RELIGION. 

'  Aat.  t^.'^jt  Charge  JeRveredio  the  CJerff  of  the  Dmese  6/  Durham f 
at  the  ordinary  V'uitation  dfthat  Diocese^  in  J^ufyy  1801.  By  Shute, 
Butof  0/ Durham*    4/9.     is»6d»    Payne.     i8o2* 

To  popery  the  worthy  prelate  in^putes  in  a  great  degree  *  tbft 
origin  of  that  revolutionary  spirit  which  has  gone  so  far  towards  the 
aubversion  of  the  ancient  establishments  of  reSgion  and  civil  govern- 

^.itaent.'  Every  consistent  protestant  will  subscribe  to  this  opinion, 
as  far  a^it  relates  to  religion.  The  absurdities  of  the  popish  church 
were  long  disgusting  to  the  thinking  part  of  the  French  nation  ;  and 

« the  higher  classes,  having  once  acquired  a  contempt  for  it,  never 
<-.  '^^^    themselves  the  trouble    to   examine    into   its    truth,    upon 

» its  original  documents ,  and  were  not  consequently  prepared,  on  the 

<  1pem6val  of  superstitioti,  to  introduce  a  simpler  form  of  worship.  *Tbc 
maintenance  of  opinions  unfounded  on  the  authority  of  the  Gospel, 

-  and  inconsistent  19;^  it»  purity^  has  given'  occasion  to  minds  perhaps 
natusaiily  averse  tb  religion  to  reject  the  most  valuable  evidence  of 

•  Christianity.'  This  must  be  the  case  every  where  if  the  Scriptures 
be  discarded  for  the  tr^tions  of  men  ;  and  hence,  with  great  pro- 

•  |>rietyi  the  right-reverend  prelate  selected  lor  the  subject  of  his 
charge  *  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  pttre  principles  of  the  Go- 

'-  spel,  and  of  studying  the  means  of  prompting  in  ourselves  and  othtfz 
iatnily  spiritual  religion*' 

This  ^iritil^  religion  is  defined  to  be  *  a  sincere  devoti<m  of  the 

-mind  to  God,  an  humble  resignation  to  all  his  dispensatioi^s,  an 

^lioiversal  and  unvaried  obedience  to  his  will.'    The  impedimenu  to 

'   lit  are  *  want  of  fisith,  i|fnorance  pf  the  Scriptures,  the  fear  of  mngu- 

larity,  prejudice,  aci^uieSCenoe  in  the  customs  of  others  well  re- 
;^ted  in  the  world.'    Such  impediments  concern  the  people  chiefly: 

but  their  force  *  may  perhaps  be  quadrupled  by.  a^want  of  spiritual 
.  snstruc^on  and  accordant  conduct  in  him.  who  should  be  theic^  guide 
Mo  truth,  whose  example  shquld  give  activity  to  their:  duties  and 
*;  spkituaKty  to  their  hopes  and  views.'  On  this  latter  point  the 
.  bishop  dwells  with  becoming  earnestness  and  respect  tci  his  hearers  ; 
Vand  having  thus  stated  to  them  what^are  their  chief  itnpediments,  he 

proceeds  to  lay  before  them  the  principal  means  of  cultivating  aiid 
'  promoting  spiritual  religion— of  which  the  first  cannot  be  too  often 
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incotesttd  on  both  pmtt  and  p^pk ;  and  with  this  impi«Mioa  oa 
our  minds  we  place  it  before  our  readers. 

*  Tbete  is  no  security  in  religious  opinions  which  are  not  founded  , 
on  clear  and  definite  principles*     Without  ^uch  a  guide  all  men  ar^  . 
liable  to  be  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  with  that 
•leight  and  subtilt;y,  and  cun^iin^  craftiness  of  deceitful  sophistry^  - 
which  the  writings  of  modern  mfidels  have  too  successfully  eiff- 
ploved.     The  young  therefore,  the  unlearned^  and  the  uneducated^ 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  your  congregations,  cannot  be  too  often  . 
•  'reminded,  what  are  "  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  (Jod.**  ^ 
They  should  npt  only  be  taught  that  the  foundation  of  all  true  reli- 
gion must  be  laid  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  ourselves ;  and 
that  the  grounds  of  the  first  of  these  two  branches  pf  religious 
knowledge  can  be  collected  only  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  works 
of  creation  ;,  of  the  second,  from  tlK  Scriptures,  'from  the  world» 
and  from  ourselves ;  but  they  should  be  habituated  to  a  familiar  ap- 
quaintance  with  those  doctrines,  which  are  to  be  held  as  subjects  of 
primary  importance  in  each  branch.'     p.  14* 

Faith  is  then  to  be  inculcated  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  rp* 
ligion ;  and  having  fuUv  imbibed  such  a  doctrine,  the  mind  will  be 
prepared  to  embrace  *  charity  as  a  comprehensive  and  efiicacious  prin- 
apfc,'  From  these  general  remarks  the  attention  of  the  younger 
part  of  the  audience  is  conducted  to  certain  aids  to  devotion ;  and 
they  are  particularly,  and  with  great  justice,  recommended  ff>  peruse 
frequently  the  ordination^  service,  and  to  reflect  seriously  on  the 
solemn  question  proposed  to  them  on  entering  upoh  their  office,  and 
the  dreadful  peril  m  which  they  have  involved  themselves  if,  in* 
stead  of  consulting  *  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  edification  of  his 
qhurch,  they  have  been  intent,  solely  or  principally,  on  their  own 
ease  or  worldly  advantage/  Their  zeal  is  excited  by  the  most  press- 
ing motives  ;  and  a  direction  is  given  which  deserves  to  be  studied  at- 
. ten tively  by  every  minister  of  the  GospeL 

•  Whatever  is  declared  in  Scripture,  you  are  bound  to  preach ; 
whatever  is  peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  essential  to  salvation,  must 
be  constantly  laid  before  your  congregations,  and  enforced  upon 
their  minds,  "  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  thcT  will  for- 
bear ;**  such  principles  and  such  doctrines  are  indispensable  subjects 
of  your  instruction  and  exhortation,  whether  preached  by  papist 
or  puritan,  conformist  or  non-conformist;  the  choice  of  them  is 
not  ^natter  of  discretion  ;  for  woe  to  them  who  preach  not  the  Go-, 
spel,  the  whole  Gospel,  undiminished  and  undisguised.'     p*  21. 

We  have  been  thus  ample  in  our  account  of  this  Chafget  because 
our  clerical  readers  who  have  not  an  opp9rtunitY  of  perusing  the 
whole  will  be  happy  to  see  as  much  of  it  as  our  limits  will  pejrmitf 
us  to  insert;  and  tp  them  we  particuhriy  recommend  the  following, 
judicious  note  qq  the  cdebrated  controversy  between  faith  and- 
works. 

*  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  misconception  and  perversion  of 
the  Scripturt  doctrine  of  salvation  may  have  arisen  from  an  ambiguity 
ifl  the  words  **  saved  by  £sith  without  works/'  arising  from  t>e 
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dlftMVtfilMfn^s'wiiidi  msy  be  aimeked  m-  tbe<fr»-icd0nnAgly  an  . 
they  are  spdken  or  written.  If  w«  coiild  Kkte  been  ssn^ed  by  oar 
own  good  wori^B,  Christ  would  have  died  in  vain,'  But  as  we  can- 
not'fee'eavfecf  by  wofk's/^tfdhafemertJfuUy'aJpiJbid^^  we  shall 
bi.  savetf  by  faith  Withbut  WOrksJ  But  td  be  «*  saved*  by  faith, 
without  works/'  that  is','  fti^JidShtiy  nullo  op/fri/tn  oi^unierithf  has  a  very 
dtferent*  rneanihg  fn6m'b<ihg  savtd  b^  faith  without  wotks,  that  is', 
ferJUminfrucfudjarfu  III  thtf  first  sittse,  wuhout  tvorksy  ift  the  at- 
ti^butc  of  thie  v<frb;  in  t1i)f  8(?ediid;  it  is  the  attribute  of  the  noun, 
'fhe  difference  is  still  more  striking"  in  6re'elt;  We  arc  saved  ha, 
^i<rfewSt  ctvR/  ipywy,  bot  not  l*a  rfurfeuj;  i^Jj^  avsv  g^ycvv,  Fbt,  vft 
ak  sav^d  by  faith — without  ^Orks  ;*  but  not  by  the  faith  which  ia 
Without  works.  The  fdrmef  s(^ns'e;  by  admitting  that  we  are  saved  ' 
nbt-by  ifrorks,  Cfdv  our  best  Works  ire  far  short  of  our  duty,  but  by 
zk  at'onennen^  61  infinltd^  gycdt'et-  value,  does'  riot  exclude  the  neces- 
sity of  gbdd  wo^l^s  ;  liut  rKe  latteh  supposes  the  validity  of  a  faitK 
utTproductive  0/  gbdd' Wotks-i^  sens'ii  contrary  to' the  whdle  tenor  of 
ScrijptUrc.  'td  bVsWedi  witttbiit  Works  (that'iii,  not  liy  our  6wng<iod 
works,  but)  by  faith,  is  ffc^t  stibjcdt  to  the  satne  ambiguity  as^  to  be 
«•  avcd  by  faitn*  ^chclw  wotkai'*    t.6. 

Axr^.  ^S^-^fie  ResfofaiidH  o/tti^  jtepsy  if>e  Crhu  of  all  Nation^ ;  or^ 

[  dn  jfrfangmtn^^  tbfi  Scfifiure  Prophecies  which  relate  to,  the  ke- 

itoratibnof  tHe  jewt^  a^ld  to  soine  of  the  ntost  interesting  Circumstances 

'  ^hith  are  fo  dccorr^Hy  and  distinguish  that  Important  Event ;  with 

,  fiiustrc^iMs  arid  Renidris  draHpn  from  the  present  Situation  and  ap» 

farent  tendencies  ofYhtngSy  bdth'tn  Christian  arid  Maiomedan  Coun^ 

fruK    £y  y.Buhenot  M.A.     Svo.    2s.,6it.    Johnson. 

:  The  restoration  of  the  Jewr  to  their  own  cotmtry  aeems  to  bo 
wamated'  by  their  preservation  for  so  great  a  length,  of  time  in  « 
state  of  separation'  from  all  other  nations ;  by  a  variety  of  tezts.'of 
*  Scripture,'  which  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  to  their  return  after  the 
first  captivity;  by  the  promioes  of  God-  never  to  forsake  thcrh  utter- 
ly; by  the  strong  simile  of  St.  Paul  on  the  wild-olive  and  the  graft  | 
aftid  Dythe  corruptions  of^  Christianity,  which  have  so  much  impeded 
kif  j^Vogfress  in  thfe  Worldi  That  thh  eVertt  caniibt  be  vciy  fer  di« 
st'aHt^^we  sf eak  not  of  years  but  of  genenUiona — seems  also  to  be 
a  c'b)i«^q\ience  of  the  first  persuasion  of  their  final  rctunf ;  and  that 
if  ^ould  he'd  crisis  to  all  nations,  W<*  mu%t  readily  allbw ;  tnough, 
ifhat  t&e  nature  of  that  erisis  may  bt?;  we  profess  ourselves  unable  to^ 
li^MsAiif  while;  at  the  sactxie  tiine|  we  giVe  due  applause  to  those 
vfhb  tojjloy  their  leisure  and  talefltaf  in  ciawining  what  light  the 
Script^li^  throw  upofi  this  iritertSting  itid  iiftfortant  subject.  Oil 
tUm  aocottbfs  we  r«ad  With  pletfture  the  atteW|»ts  of  this  writer  to 
siKbi-d  us^  by  an  arfangeiiieift  of  S^ri|ftUT«']^it>pheeib^  and  the  opl;* 
siMKs  of  the  i»<m  ddebrated  divitiet^  a  better  opportunity  of  etereiiiih' 
in;f  mt  jii(!^<^ni«tit,  afid  of  tracing'  the  ec^rteilioil  be«W(el^»  the  ap» 
^fSxfasitci  ot  ^€  pcmt  timer  and  the  pi^baWe  itaprb^ment  M 
the  situation  of  mailkind  in  future  periods.  If  we  be  not  so  iifli' 
^reascd-with  the  actual  stat^  6f  affifiiifs  as'to-exjktt  so'i^eedy  a  crisis 
as  the  author,  and- be  tempted  to  believ^  that  it  Will  A6t  be  attedded 
wkh  such  grievous  ealaoiitief.  as  he  apj^rehends^-.yre  are  00  less  peiw 
suaded  that  such  a  crisis  must  arrive,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  6wi% 
in  his  condua  towardi  Jewsj  Ccatilc^  aad  CbrutttiUi  will  be  made 


,  when^  tbe  coitnr  of  thenv  nnilitpjkd  «*w*'fcrff*^^com. 

plotedy.tiuyv  Will  all  unite  in-  a  fimi  bdict  of  tlie  triulM  of^  ti^  . 

ifUic  work  18  divided  into  faurcfaa)>ters.-  In  tUc  first  arc-acctmm- 
kusditfae  evidences  for  the.  future  restor^iwi  oP  the  Jewr:  in  tlie^ 
stcoodare  describe^  the.proi>able  events 'c<mnecte(i-wiyi  this  reston^ 
tioRt  with  conjectures  on  tiie  quarter  whence  their  deliverance-  may 
Be  esppectcd  to  originate.  Of  these  events^  two-  appeal"  to  us  to  be 
tery  probable— the  totsil  overthrow  of  the  fourth  monarchy,  orthe  ' 
entire  dcstructipn  of  the  image  seed  ^y  Daniel,  and  of  the  Turin  A 
mapmf'  or  rather  Mahometan:  principles.  To  the  conjectures  rei- 
spectinff-'tfae  nations  which  are.  to*  contribute  to  the  resttaition  of  the 
Jews,  vmether  Spain,  France,  orGnnit-Britain,  we  attribute  veryiittlfi 
"Weight ;  and  tbey  do  not  appear  to  u»to  be  in-tUe  least  strengtiiehed 
by  a*  late  attempt  to  traiBlate  and  interpret  the  eighteenth  chapter  of 
laaiahi  In  the  third*  cfaamten  the  feture  charaoter  of  tberjewt  ia  const* 
din«d,.and  the  effbcta<)rit  on  the  nations  of  the  earth,  winch  gives*  ris^ 
far  the  ingenuity  of  additional  ooi^ectures;  but  thettttthoftfaem  we 
must  leave  to  futurity  to  determine.  The  list  chapter  embntees  a  still 
wider  field^the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and'  the  gpaend'  converw 
iicnr  of  mankind.  These  glorious-  themes-  cannot  be  too'  much  thi 
object  of  a  Christianfs:  contemplation ;  and  we  may  ft>nntS5me  esti* 
«amof  our.  Scriptund  fidthby  the  manner  iti  wliicH'We  receive*  the 
rtntfgp  ndttonaembiaedd:lnr  many  Christians',  who,  exj^dJUf  with  in^ 
Mdfi  ans  inondulettt' oik  ma  absolute  conquest  of  Virtue  overvicei 
duty  over  siiri  and: the*  triumphant  rdgvr  of  the*  saints  on-  earth.  - 

Ifhrstsltr  of  the  pnesent  times  has  natursAly  tdo' great  an  mfltfetfce 
tO'pcnnir  usi  perhaps  to  determine  im][^artially'  on  the'subjectsof  such 
a  woris  aa  tfavjmsnit ;  yet?  the  atud?  oi  thenr  cannot  be  toomucH 
enebur^fped^  ii  thej^^lcad  u«  to*  ap  iidier  cowrictioii  of  Gcd^  moral 
fovermnenty.  aad;duniuish  ourateeotion'tbthe  lower  poHti'cs  of  nt» ' 
dividual*  king^omK  If* »  wviten— a  man»of  piety  aird- well  read  in-  tH4 
Scriptures — conoeivr  thatr  he  sees*  reason  fbr  appnshctiding*  his*  oatioir 
is  engaged: m. the  support  of  a  superstition  doomed  to  destruction^ 
aod^^  Goontrieawhmhimuat  eventually  falU  we  cannot' condemn  hini 
fan  communiciting'  those  reasons'  in*  a  seriouv  and  dispassionale  man* 
fler^.  wheeher  we  a^^e  with  or  differ  frDin-him  iff  the  interpretation 
of  pmpheq^  His*  wovfc  may  lead  othero  to  at  more  extensive  view  of 
Ar  subject  r  and  the  clergy  cannot  be  too  much  occupied' in  explain*^ 
ingrthe  myBtnioustwaysi  ot  Brovideir^e^  and  reAit^ng  whatever  may- 
be unfounded  in  the  explanations  of  dispoiantawho  jud|^  differently. 
The  sndous'dispDsmnm  of  the^pesenr  witter  may  be  tr^ed^  itr  the. 
fallowing' extoROCt*    ' 

}  A  persuasion,^  which  the  events  of  tea  Kaw  have  served  tp  make 
inripciblct  has  sunk  deep  into  my  mind,  that  an.  awful  crisis  is  ati 
(andj,  and  that  what  we  have  seen,  is  but  the  bcgianiag,o£  sonrowe.! 
that  the  wonderfuT  ocounrnces  of  the  pi^tent  moment^r  so*  little  e?s* 
pepted  a. few  weeks ago^ are  pregpant. with- others  still  mpra aatonidl^ 
ing ;  and  that^  however  unconscious  ihc  principal,  actors  in  the  gp^esl^ 
orama  may  be,  of  the  parts  which,  they  ace  acting,  in*  the  tragic  sic* 
qpmpU^uneAt  of  the  awful  decreea  of  beav^ni;  yj^t  t|i^  ^rcfiwlUi^g 
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/<  the  ^ctcrmifMite  cotintd  of  God*'  in  bringtsff  about  the  i 
^  the  judgments  which  he  bath  prepared.    Tnis  is  my  apology,  if. 
^  apology  be  thought  neceBsary  for  this  publication  of  my  thoaght& 
Others  may  think  that  such  discussions  **  ought  to  be  diacourieed}" 
^nd  thaty  "  fron^  the  prophetic^  books,  to  which  the  cxtxaarmaaf 
Events  now  passing  on  tarth  naturally  turn  the  attention  of  every  re* 
iigious  mindy    no  expectat]on'*-r(as  to  the  unfulfilled  pfophecies 
drawing  to  a  speedy  completion) — **  can  reasonably  be  drawn/^ 
£very  num  (unless  we  have  lost  all  our  liberties,  and  no  one  voKf 
Speak  or  write  any  thing  bat  what  favours  the  continuance  of  tha 
present  destructive  measures)  has  a  right,  modestly*  to  declare  hi* 
own  opinion^  and  I  fiioely  confires  that  mine  is  very  dpposite  to  the 
above,  and  that  I  think  such  discussions  onght  to  be  encouraged 
and  pursued,  and  that  mucK,  as  to  the  general  outline  of  thingSs 
may  be  learnt  from. the  prophecies, — and  even  courtiers  thought  so 
It  few  years  ago,  when  ^he  subject  made  in  their  favour.    I  think  the 
most  attentive  research  ought  to  be  made,  at  this  time  of  fearful  er-» 
pectation,  especially  iiito  this  part  of  sacred  writ,  and  that  an  alarm 
ought  to  be  sounded  in  every  ear,-r-that  the  neglect  of  our  cler^» 
particularly  on  this  head,,  and  the  attempts  which  are  made  to  exate 
prejudice  against  such  subjects,  and  thus  divert  the  public  attentioiv 
from  them,  is  one  of  the  most;  fatal  **  signs  of  <the  times ;''.  and  what 
operates  to.harden  the  nation  in  impenitence,  and  to  ^ve  addstional 
Krengtb  to  that  dangerous  infatuation  which  has  seised  the  pabfo 
^ind— a  blind  and  funous  infatuation,  that  threatens  us  with  speedy 
ruin.     If  I. err,  either  in  the  sentiments  which  I  entertain,  or  in  the 
attempts  which  I  make  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  countrymen  to 
these  subjects^  I  am  sure  my  error  is  innocent,  because  I  am  certainr. 
my  inquiries  are  sincere,  and  my  motives  and  intentions  |>ore.     If 
reproacjied,  I  cannot  blush  ;  if  persecuted,  I  cannot  be  afraid.     But . 
9  few  words  shall  suffice  for  this  conclusion.     However  defective  th<S . 
execution  pf  what  has  been  undertaken  in(  the  foregoing  P^^;^  n^ay  ^ 
be,  the  subject  most  certainly  is  of  serious  importance.     That  the 
prophecies,  if  we  have  formed  right  notions  of  them,  look  with  a 
very  unfavorable  aspect  on  the  cause  we  are  engaged  in,  is  acknow- 
ledged (^  but,  though  we  were '  to  'sk^i  our  eyes  against,  them,  tbia^ 
would  not  make  our  case  the  better;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  . 
good  might  be  derived,  wbiild  we  con^e  to.  the  light,  that- our  deeds 
pight  be  reproved.     The  hope  6f  this  good,  however  distant  and 
faint,  is  enough  to  induce  every  loyei;  of  mankind  to  venture,  much  . 
to  do  all  he  can  to  effect  it,  ' 

.   <  But  let  us  remember,  i^  docw'not  foUDW,*becsau8e  our  cause  may  . 
be  bad,  that  therefore  that  of  our  enemy  is  altogether  good..    By 
po  means.     The  crimes  which  havSe  been  comjnitted  are  without  a  . 
parallel,  and  cannot  go  unpunished.    All  that  th^^authoj  wishes  ta  ' 
impress  upon  the  reader's  mind  is,  ^at' there  is  reason  to  conclude, 
both  from  prophecy  and-  the  appearance  of  thfngs,  that  God,  in  hitf 
mrsterious  providence,  is  ei^ipioyin^  the  Fixnch  (te  they  deists  or 
atheists,  or  whatever  they  may)  as  instruments  to  scourge  the  na»  . 
tiens  for  their  sins,  and  particnlarly  to  iiiflict  his  decisive  judges . 
ments  on  antiK^hristian  and  Mahometan  oppressors  j^ — ^that  on  our « 
piurt,  a^Qbristiaas  aud  PiWkirta4fs/k.  WPW,iKive  |>e^ 
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tight  to  h*ve-done  tvtry  thing  possible  to  have  avoided  becoming 

Kics  in  the  present  horrible  conSict ;  that  we  have  committed  «' 
I  error  in  linlclng  ourselves  with  those  whom  our  common  religion 
haa  taught  us  to  consider  as  devoted  to  destruction  ;  and  that  there- 
fore no  time  should  be  lost  in  endeavouring  to  escape  the  danger  wir. 
liave  brought  ourselves  into — ^a  danger  which,  however  things  might 
aeem  at  first*  or  however  they  may  now  appear  to  some,  becomes^ 
in  the  opinion  of  many>  more  9od  more  threatening  at  every  step  wc 
advance.'     p.  11  a. 

Aar.  a6.— -^»  jfpology  far  the  Sabhath.     By  John  Prior  EstSiU 
Svo.    u.6di    Johnson*     l8oi* 

'  The  puritanical  observance  of  the  sabbatK  which  has  loxig  parti« 
cnlarly  marked  some  of  the  sectaries  in  this  country,  excited  amonis 
others  a  more  rigid  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  day ;  and,  offended 
with  the  Pharisaic  scruples  of  the  former,  many  of  the  latter  ran  into 
the  contrary  extreme,  and  cither  perverted  the  institution  by  appro* 
pnating  it  entirely  to  their  pleasure,  or,  calling  in  question  its  utility 
as  a  period  of  public  devotion,  made  no  'dxstmction  at  all  between 
this  and  the  other  days  of  the  week.  Admirably  useful,  during  the 
existence  of  this  contest  between  opinions,  is  the  sermon  before  us  } 
it  is  addressed  to  the  understanding;  and  the  evidence  which  the  suIk 
ject  requires  is  stated  in  the  clearest  and  most  dispassionate  manner. . 
This  will  be  conspicuous  from  the  concessions  made  by  the  preacher. 
in  the  commencement  of  his  discourse. 

,  <  To  preveilt  mistakes,  I  set  out  with  allowing,  in  the  most  ex- 

5 licit  manner,  that  the  law  of  the  Jewish  sabbath  is  a  law  to  the  ' 
ews  only.  I  likewise  ^rant  that  the  practice  now  udder  conside- 
ration has  not  the  sanction  of  any  express  precept  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Whether  there  are  not  other  grounds  of  obligation,  is  ii 
point  which  remains  to  be  considered*  Let  truth  prevail  on  which- 
ever side  it  lies-^*  I  speak  as  unto  wise  men ;  judge  ye  what  I 
•ay,"    p.  5. 

The  main  argument  for  the  o^seryan^e  of  the  sabbath  is  *  its 
utility,  and  indeed  absolute  necessity.'   It  i9  probable  that  it  made  a 
part  of  the  patriarchal  religion,  and  that'th|edaywliich  is  now  selected* 
IS  the  same  which  the  patriarchs  observed.    This  topic  of  time  is-. 
well  insisted  upon,  as  it  6bviates  the  arguments  used  by  those  who 
caH  in  question  the  Christian  institution,  on  the  ground  of  its.  non- 
conformity with  the  Jewish.    The  opinions  of  jBdden, .  Limborch, 
$ic,  with  their  followers,  Paley,  Gedaes,  Branson,  are  fully  stated, 
and  left  to' the  judgement  of  the  reader ;  and  it  may  be  thought  by  . 
some  that  too  great  concession,  is  n^ade  in  allowing  par^  of  the  sab- 
bath to^be  eiApfoyed,  in  case  of  ilecessity^  in  the  Works  oif  the  harvest. 
The  whole  question,  however,  evidently  rcpoies.upon  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  which  is  confirmed  by  tbt  practice  of  Chriittiana  fron»  • 
the  earliest  periods;  and  no  one  who  seriously  reflects  upon  the 
present  state  of  thie  world;  the  ignorance  of  the  mukitude,-  and* 
the  indifference  of  the  higher  classes  to  religious  concerns,  could  wish 
fer  any  innovation  on  so  etcelleai!  ao  iastitutiooy  evca  if  it  had  n<it 


*  R««t»']^toufaniyr  tcP  btvuc  snimals^'  vritkh  imtiuitcdkifltiyaiys 
tfciC^d  hji  maoy  wifh'  dUgracefal  cnidtj,  and  by  mostvvMthia  lesr 
dftgrte  or  attrntioflv  than  is  dfeie  to  CTtraiuiiies  vrbo  acetsusocptiUe  oft 
pleasure  and  paioy  add  to  whose  sarvices  we:  are-  so^mnch  indebted  ;i 
ftstyConforr,  and  monl  itaptommtvLU' vo^  6ertfaii»i«v  the  coiistanir 
woF^hip  of  Almighty  God  ;.  reading,  the  Scrqmiirr  and  books  o0 
noral  instruction  ;  partaking  of  the  Lord's  sdppti! ;  the'cultivadotts 
of  every  ^3ccdleat  di^Msition ;  andy-above  alUi  lovetoOod^  and  love: 
to  man  ; — these  are  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  6aft)hath*  Let  us^ 
my.  friendS) .  practise  them  with  undivided  attention,  with  minds' 
ttintd  to  the  employment,  until' we  Have  Itarhed  to  make  every  day" 
a  sabbath, — and  then  vre  shall  noteiiBiiy  be  iddliced  to  neglect  them,-* 
and  ufktfl  We  are  qualified  for  that  eterttd  sitbbath-  wbich  we'  hope 
10  enjoy  in  the  lAone  immediate  presence  of  God  himself,  witip 
Jcaus  Christ,  with  saints  and  angels,  ttid  with  the  spirits  of  the  jt^r 
made  perfect/,  '•47* 

This  discourse  descrvev*  to  Ifi  put  into  the  hands  of  all  those*. 
who»  though  they  nill  retain  a  veneration  for  Christianity,  are  in 
dianger  of  falling  into  the  coldness  of  fiuhionable  indifference,  and^ 
who,  if  they  neglect  the  means  afforded  them  once  a  week,  of  culti^ 
^ing  an  acquamtance  with  dieir  own  minds  and  their  hic^ier  con. 
ccms,  will  soon  be  totftHy  absorbed  in  the  frivolity  or  traffic  of  the: 
agp,  and  become  the  mere  drudges  of  pleasure  or  .of  Mammon* 

Art.  27;—^  Sermon  preached  at  tie  Parish  ChutcB  of  St,  Andrew  fy 
fha  M^ardt'ob^^  and  St.  A»f»^  BibtkfriMrii  on  Tnadaf  m  WkktHn- 
Wfttf  Mafz^  iSer,  hrfw9  th^Sodmy^farMtimm  taMrua  andt 
•  «Ar  Eatn.  katkmuti  lif  Men^i9^'of  tht  eitidfUfM  Churiht  ieing  than* 
fr^st  AtmJwersmyi    By  the  Re^  Tbomnt  Stmi-^Jiro  the  R^att  ofi 
die  CpMndme  to^  tbtjtnnwd  Mmlngy  heid  m  the  tam»  My  ;-  amtm 
.L\U'ofSid»cr^b^c»dBeHefaatitu     'fo 'Othkehu mjaied!aacAtaeiim» 
^tkSoeiety^    ffim^hy  Ofittrcf  tho^gm^ralMteding^    8«o;    :2j^ 
Sccley.     1 801.  ' 

Far  foe -it  from  ns  to  propose  tlie  least  obstacle  to  the  excellent 
object  which  thi^  sermon  has  in  view— the  promotion  of  religioua 
isnowledge  among^  the  heathens;-  It  is  on  the  contrary  with  the 
Itreatest  pleasure  we  perceive  a  society,  is:  fornted  for  sending  mis** 
sionarics  for  this- purpose  to  remote  corners*  of  the  earth,,  now  sittings 
in  darkness  and  the  ^shadow  of  death.  The  society  iife  iBaid  to  be  in«, 
ttituted  by  members  of  the  established  church,,  and-  we  wisli  that . 
tbeir  number  may  be  increased  \  yet  upon,  looking  at  ft  list  of  their, 
names,,  it  evidently  appears  that  it  has  taken  it»  rise  from  the  evan* 
gelical  or  methodistical  party:  and  on  this  account  a  degree  ef  watch- 
fulness is  necessary^  lest,  in  the  midst  of  zeal  to  promote  theffenerali 
truths  oi  Christianity,,  the  di^c^ipHne  of  the  church*  should  oe  £or*^ 
gptten,  or  very  imperfectly  regarded.  To  give  a  missiooary  epi- 
scopal  ordination  with  reference  to  the  lieathens  only,  is  impossible^ 
and  as  clergymen  are  not  easily  to  be  found  to  venture  i^n  such 
expeditions,  tlie  society  has-  devised,  a  mode  of  supplying  that  defect^, 
by  bestowing  on  its  missionaries  the  powers  only  of  an  instructor,  or,; 
as  they  choos^  to  term  it,  ft  catcchist.  *  l^ea^f  Ulq  yiw^Bary  may' 
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uMfthlct^  bttt  lie  must  not  baptn^  or  administer  the  LeMTs  svpt^er :  ' 
biit-vtrhena'congregatlon  is  formed,  t  iiiitiisttar  itf  to  iie  appointed, 
^th  proj^er'powers  from  the  bishop.  '  Of  tbisrle^latiori  we  canifot 
fail  to  Approve;  but  we  could  Have  wished  that  a  farther  security 
had  been  given  to  the'  cfhurch>  by  providing  that x  no  oheslioldd  be 
s^it  as  a  missionaiy  whose  testimoniab,  signed  by  tvi^>  or  %hrcii  ^ 
ctaf^men,  had  not  been  inspected  and  confirmed  byt^ebisfao^  of 
LfOndon. .  Bestdes-  the  exodus  of  missionaries,  it  is  at)  object'  or  tlie* 
tdcietfy  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  vjtriour 
com^tries  where  they,  are  not  yet  known,  and  to  disperse  trans- 
laetions  of  the  Scriptures  in  those  countries  "where  Christianity  has  not 
hitherto  been  acknowledged.  These  intentions  of  the  society  are 
wtell  inforccd  by  the  preacher;  and  the  report,  together  with  the* 
appendixes — the  one  by  Mf.  Cariyle  recottwliending  an  Arabic  cdiii 
tion  of  the  Scriptures^  the  other  by  Mr.  Mosely  6n  printing'theiti  ia* 
Chinese  and  circulatinj^  them  through  Asi^-— deserves  the  attention^ 
ot  every  serious  Christian* 

LAW. 

Aki*.  28. — CoBeefdmH  Maritsma;  Mng  a  GolltdwH  ^  fuhTit  Twfru- 
fKtniiy  l^e.  Sf(C»  tgn^ng  to  ilimtrdte  the  Hutory  ana  Practice  of 
PrisuLatv,  By  Chn  RpKniottt  LL*D*  Svo.  p*  xewtdl  Butter- 
m^rth.  1801. 

..'fhcse  dbcumehts,  wMch  are  to  be  continued,  show  that  the  right 
ot  search  has  been  acknowledged,  and  made  part  of  the  naval  oko^  . 
nbniy,  ofthc  last  three  centuries.     The  present  treaty  of  peace  will 
place  this  right,  i}i6st'  probably,  on  a  better  footing  than  it  hat 
hitherto  tftood  $  for  at  t6  the  fling  at   *  the  trimness  of  modem   ' 
theories,'  we  cannot  see  why  men  iii  these  days  are  not  as  well 
c^alified  to  understand  and  settle  this  subject  as  the  persons  whb  d^w 
ttj^  the  documents  anterior  to  us.  The  technical  man  of  laW  is  generally 
however  tied  down  to  musty  rolls  of  parchment,  and  detests  every 
thing  that  alters  the  practice  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.   If  a 
tHing  happen  to  have  been  done  a  hundred  years  ago,  with  him  it  must 
be  wise,  and  every  modem  improvement  is  folly  5  yet  men  will  specu* 
late  aild  improve,  Because  the  acts,  of  their  ancestors,  wHich  might ! 
iif  their  time  haVe  beeii  founded  on  consummate,  wisdom,  irease  10 
the  course  of  ases  to  be  practical  or  beoeficiaL    We  shall  be  Happy 
to  tee  the  right  of  search  restricted  to  those  warlike  stores  only 
which  shall  be  specified*  between  the  parties^  and  if  privateering 
should  hereafter  be  considerc^d  as  piracy,  mankind  will  be  benefitcdf.^ 
though  Debtors*  Commons  should  suffer  by  the  new  theory. 

Atf.  ^gi-^Inqtui^^  kOo  tie  Ufahtre  of  LeaieboU  FMerty  ;  ht  wSfcb 
'  the  reiathe  SkmUione  jff  Lefir  and  Lettee^  Landtord  and  Tenant^ 
are  fibrly  comidered.    iy  a  Gentlematt  of  the  Tempk*     fivo,    tu  6d* 
Bickerstaff*     1801. 

The  #ritar  wishefe  thattke  '  subject  had  hSkn  into  better  Hands^^ 
a<  the  importiince'  of  it  wcH  deserved;*  Oiir  v^ishes  coincide  wifh* 
Ut  Q$nK  He  i^ia^t^  to  h^  iJoSamOf  aMre  of  the  tfattfre  of  leasee;. 
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When  the^propcrty  is  vested  in  the  tandlordy  it  cSinnot  be  doubted 
that  another  person  has  no  rigl^t  to  occupy  it ;  and  if  he  will  pur- 
chase the  permission  of  occupying  it,  the  terms  must  depend  on*  the 
proprietory  and  the  lease  is  a  simple  contract,  a^  in  the  case  of  any 
other  bargain  of  hire.  The  endeavour  to  give  a  lessee,  in  church,  or 
college,  or  hospital,  or  corporation,  any  sort  of  property-right  in 
the  soil,  and  to  limit  the  proprietor's  power  in  setting  the  fine  of  re- 
newal, is  too  absurd  to  be  admitted  for  a  moment.  The  lessee,  in 
this  species  of  property,  has  generally  his  right  in  it  subjected  to  the  . 
covenants  in  the  lease  or  contract  for  twenty-one  years,  if  land-^ 
forty  years,  if  houses.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term  he  has  no  right 
to  coihplain  on  dismissal :  and  this  cannot  take  pbce  by  surprise, 
for  at  the  end  of  the  fii^st  seven  years  he  must  expect  it,  if  his  lease 
be  not  renewed ;  and  the  renewal  of  the  lease  is  and  ought  to  be 
solely  in  the  breast  of  the  landlord  or  proprietor, 

AnT.  30.— -^<7  ofGracey  £jfr.  explained  to  a  Man,  of  singular  Charac^ 
ter  and  Consequence^  now  a  Prisoner  in  a  County  GaoL  8v«.  6^« 
Parsons.     x8oi. 

Frchn  this  work  we  learn  that  a  great  number  of  debtors  in  the 
Tleet  prison  htiire  signed  a  petition. to  the  king,  praying  that**  he 
would  exert  his  royal  interference,  and  induce  the  other  two  branches 
of  the  legislature  to  consent  to  their  release.'  Every  humane  man 
must  lament  the  state  of  so,  many  of  his  fellow-creatures  who  are 
more  sev^ly  punished  for  misfortunes  than  otliers  for  real  crimes  ; 
yet  we  would  rather'  see  their  release  effected  by  a  total  change  in 
the  laws  respecting  debtor  and  creditor,  which,  according  to  this 
work,, evidently  want  revision, than  by  an  act  of  royal  favour.  The 
whole  question  lies  in  a  narrow  compass.  Is  insolvency  a  crime,  or 
not  ?  I£  it  be  a  crime,  let  it  be  examined  by  a  grand  and  petit  jury, 
and  proper  punishment  be  inflicted  on  the  offender.  If  it  be  a  mis- 
fortune only,  what  inhumanity  as  well  as  folly  it  is  to  preclude  a 
man  from  the  use  of  all  his  powers,  and  thus  to  agorravatc  his  mis- 
fortunes !  The  present  system  offends  against  every  dictate  of  sound 
'  sense,  which  prescribes  proportion  in  the  punishment  of  crimes ; 
while  in  this  case  no  proportion  at  all  is  observed.  The  fraudulent 
stand  the  best  chance  of  escape  ;  the  honest  and  unfortunate  see  no 
cn^  to  their  miseries^  We  recommend  this  pamphlet  to  both  debtor 
and  creditor. 

'    AGRICULTURE,  &c. 

ArtI  ^l, -^National  Irrigation^  or  the  various  Method  of  watering 
Mtadowt;  affording  Means  to  increase  the  Population^   frealtky  and 
•  Revenue  of  the  Kingdonhby  an  /igricuUvralf  Comiptrcialf  and  gemral. 
Economy  in  the   Use  of  Wat^r*     liy   IVilliam  Tathanu      Svo»  9/. 
,  Boards*     Carpenter.     1 801 . 

Though  we  do  not  greatly  approve  of  our  author^s  language, 
Und  in  sQme  instances  doubt  of  thcf  correctness  of  his  vtews*  yet 
his  general  principle  deserves  our  commcndationr^-^aflrticularly  his  * 
recommendation  of  uniting  candsy. with, the  projects  o£  draining  or 
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or  irrigation.  Our  author^  too,  should  have  pointed  out  more  di- 
stinctly what  lands  require  irrigation,  and  what  water  is  advanta* 
feous  when  conducted  over  lands.  Every  soil  and  every  spring  are 
y  na  njeans  suitable*  He  has  however  coUecteds  much  valuable 
information  on  ihe  subject  from  the  practice  of  different  counties, 
particularly  from  that  of  Abei-decnshire,  where  barren  heaths  are 
•aid,  by  tliis  method,  to.be  converted  into  fertile  fields. 

The  practice  of  irrigation,  though  long  neglected,  W9».veryaii- 
.  cimty  aud  is  mentioned  by  various  authors.  Mr.  Tatham  has  only 
.  flriven  an  imperfect  sketch  of  its  history.  How  could  he  have  ovcr- 
-  K>oked  this  common  line  i  It  may  serve  as  a  itiotto^for  his  second 
,  cditioQ  :^— 

*  Claudite  jam  rivos,  pueri :  sat  prala  bilierunt.' 

Art.  32.—^  Letter  on  the  Drainage  of  the  JZastt  finest ^  and  WiUmore 
Fens  :  addressed  to  the  Proprietors  of  Rights  of  CofnmOn  en  these 
Fens,  and  to  the  Proprietors  of  Estates  In  the  North  Marshes ^  In  the 
County  of  Lincoln^  ^y  Thomas  itone^  Land'Surveyor*  8t;o.  ix. 
Ca\nhom. 

We  have  lately  had  occasion  to  say  much  of  Mr.  Stone  and  this 
county*  We  have  always  thought  him  a  man  of  abilities  and  judge* 
ment,  and  this  letter  tends  rather  to  confirm  than  alter  our  opinion*. 

MED-ICINE,  &c. 

.  A*tT.  33-^7-C4f^  of  Phthisis  PubacnaRsj  successfully  freaied  upon  the 

•  Tonic    Plan ;  with  Introductory  Obser^datlons.     By  Charles  Pears ^ 

F.M.S.  F.L.S.^^c.     8v(?.  2/.  6d. ..  Murray  and  Hlghley.  '  i8oi. 

'  Mr*  Pears,  evidently  a  young  authorv  enters  tbd  lists,  with  the  Brst 
.practitioners,  and  even  with. the  experience  of  successive  i^tul^Sr 
.Wine,,  animal  food,  bitters,  and  tonics,. are  his  remedies,  i^vjjttle 
discrimination  of  situation  and  circunqstfinces.  Like  a  sturdy  Bruno-  , 
man,  he  speaks  with  the  utmost  con^)|bcency  of  his  own  plans,  and 
.with  little  reserve  of  the  conduct  of  otbers.  Our  faith  and  our  tem- 
per have  been  lately  put  to  severe  trials.  We*  began  with  doubt.: 
farther  inquiries  changed  those  doubts  into  absolute  disbelief;  and 
the  evidence  on  the  contrary,  side  bee^unc  so  strong,  that,  unchari- 
table as  it  may  seem,  .we  almost  suspected  that  some  authors  courted 
popularity  by  strong  assertions  which  they  knew  to  be  false.-  We 
recollected  the  strong  sarcasm  of  Voltaire-^i/  ne  le  croit  pas ;  ilV  a 
siulement  /rri/,— and  were  led  to  apply  it  to  authors  who  publish,  as 
cures,' casts  which,  in  the  momfent  even  of  publication,  terminated 
fatally ;  who  publish  other  editions,  and  other  cases,  without 
noticing  the  events  which  invalidated  the  former  evidbire.  Such 
eagerness''— wt  could  give  it  a  harsher  name — rhas  greatly  disgusted  us, 
*  Jittd  must  disgust  the  world,  were  it  once  known.  Onr  present  author 
does  not  come  under  these  imputations.  He  is  only  sanguine  and 
uacxpeiienced  ;  but  he  is  much  too  confident  $  and,  thouga  some  of 
our  reAexion»  nuiy  seem  severe,,  they  ^e  the  milk  of  hunian  kindiufss 
compared  with-bis  imputations. 
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^JPoUc<^  fropated  ^  a  M*an  offrtv^lng  the  spreading  of  the  Plqgye^ 
sbfmidit  he  hUrojduced  (absit  taipen)  mio4bu  Cotmlry-  .By  JfWiam 
Fakmety  M.D.  F.R.S*  andPfyskian  to  tie  Bath  HoipitaL  8<m. 
jls*    Robimons.     ^8qi. 

The  caeay  before  us  coaUdOs  a  v^ry  judkious  abttoact  of  wbat  h|s 
hitherto  been  written  on  tbe  plagfue,  and  vcrv  salutaty  directiona'fiir 
avoijiing  infection.  We  should  not  add- a  syllable  to  a  -wtrj  general 
lihd  unreseiSred  commendation,  were  it  not  in  defence  of  Dr<  Colka.  ' 
Dr.  Falconer  observes  some  little  disagreement  indififTCnt  parts  of 
I>r.  Cullen's  directions  respecting  sweating  in  the  plague  and  other 
eruptive  fevers ;  'but  we  know  3iat  he  neither  approved  of  warai 
regimeuy  nor  of  sweatings  in  :the  geaexal  acceptation  of  the  term. 
He  meant  what  Chenot  calls  Aapnoe — a  free  ituetuiMe  perspiration. 

Art.  35.— TA^  uinatomUf*  Vflde-Mequn;   coflfaini^  the  An(aofB¥t% 

Phytiology^  thenmnM  ^^Ippcarajicesf  ^c.  of  the  iluman  Bo4y  iJ&e  Art 

ofmtiking  Prep^at'wnsy  or.    Fourth  Ewlon^  ^orretted and^cnla9;ged. 

iy  Robert  Hooper^  M,D»  F.L.S.     l2ffio.    7/.  Boards*  *  Murray 

.an4  Highley.     1802. 

!We  have  noticed  the  former  editions  of.  this  work  with  appro)::ji|- 
tioQ,  ^nd  find  it. gradually  improving.     We  think  it  a  valua^e  assis- 
tant ;  but  in  a  future  edition  would  recommend  adding  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  different  animal  A<u4»- 
Art*  ^6.-^Experinfentt  and  ObeerfOtioni  ofi.the  Medicinal  Waters  of 

fiixmpstead  and  KUbttnu     By  John  BSss.    %vo*    2s.  sevkd.    WL 

Kps.     i^o^. 

These  experiments  are  well  conducted,  and  described  with  ^reat 
-pmpriety  and  judgement*  The  Hampsteaid  water  cbhtains  a  small 
proportvon  of  iron,  and  a  somewhat  larger  one  of  sulphat  oflin)^, 
with  other  salts  of  Jess  importance.  It  acts  as  a  tonic  and  a  stimti« 
laut,  but  rather  binds  than  loosens  -the  intestinal  discharge.  The 
other,  about  two  miles  distant,  is  a  saline  and  purgative  water,  and, 
as  Mr.  Bliss  very  properly  suggests,  will  render,  in  proper  propoN 
•tionsy  the  Haropstead  water  more  efficacious. 

EDUCATION. 

A»T.  yj.'-^Plridarium  l4atimtm ; , au,  Reeueildts  Pen4ees ret,B0is*Moft 
Its  plus  ^remflrquahl^f  titles  des  Mus  ilhtitres  Or/tfe!tr^%  PoeteSf  (t 
etfOree  EcrinHuns^  toot  Qreu  q^e  Latisu^  traJstits,  en  Italien  et,  en^Frffs^ 
fois^  Article  Jar  jirtieUf,^  Cote  jfes  Origie^ufc :  ,imqH^l  Ofi  a  sUf^f 
une  Collection  AnMse  de  Maximes  instmctives  et  amu^flntes^  ffSrakt 
des  yiuteurs  les  plus  celehres:  le  (oat  destine  J  V4vAUcement  jtp 
jeunes  Personnesquiftu^ent  ces.^ffer^es  Loflg^^^  aivsi/ffs^a.  /'vftuMf- 
nunt.dcs  Perso^nes  itvn  Age  mur^  Par  QJgft^flQ^^vipuuit^ff't^jf* 
8w.  7/.  sewed*    Deboffe.    i8oi* 

TieZattH  Parterre;  ^r,  a  CaUeetim  jgf  Aitf iwff»i  Bo^^Mait,4sff^  4 

Mr.  Ravizzotti  has  i»ot,  in  our  opinion,  presented  any  thing- to 
the  world,  in  this  collection,  that  wiU-be  at  aU  Hkety  lo  efteet  rith«- 
of-liie  porposet  which  he  pretends  by  tt :  *  it  will  not  help  forward 
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jtfch'^pniog'petsons  as  are  studying  the  differentrlfiiifuigci.)  loor  wlH 
h  aff(Md  much  amusement  to  persons,  n^ore  matured  in  age  aad.Jkoavp- 
Iccibc/  Had  a  collection  of  the  best  bonft-mots,  happy  thoaght|» 
and  judicious  phcase»v  been  made.froiu  different  authors,' whether 
Xattn,  French,  or  luliaoy  andpreseuted  to  the  public,  in  the  orig^ial 
idiom  of  each,  aucha  iii(ojrk  .would  have  been  an  an^usemeut  for  pc|- 
jboos  of  mature  age.  Oft  .bad  the  aolecisms  and  pecuUarfttes  of  one 
of  these  tongues  been  exemplified  by  ci^nparisons  with  the  othertwa» 
such  a  work  might  have  afforded  help  and  instruction  to  students.  . 
Butaeithtr  of  tbesc^advanW^-tris^attaincid  in  tfee  volume  before  us.-^ 
We  will  present  the  raader.with.a  coupbof  caamples  that  he  maf 
judge  for  himself. 

•CSVL       '  '' 

•  Bona  existimatio.pecuoiis^pfacstat. 
La  bonne  reputation  est  preferable^aux  richessct. 
*I1  buon  nome  e  pref^ribire  aUe  ricbez2te« 

'CXVII. 
<  Homini  est  propria  veri  inquisitio  atque  investigatio. ' 
La  recherche  die-  la^yerite^^st  k:4efO!ir;pr6pre  de  I'hoame* 
Pi  ncercare  la.verita  k  do^cr.pcoptiojldl'  uomo.'.   f.^g^    v 

Both  of  these  Latin  sentcnces^  are  certainly  true:  but  there  is  nqt 
a  school-boy  of  ten  years  old  who  has  hot- feed ved  the.ioformatiaa 
ilrea^y ;  nor  is  there  any  sort  of  dialectic  knowledge  gained  by  hii 
reading  them  in  the  three  versions ;  *for  the  construction  is  $o  simpk 
that  he  could  not  mistake  it#  A  v6lume  9f  ofd  saws  fsxhibited  iu 
one  language,  is,  according  to  the  present  price  of  papg:»  a  kind  of 
extravagance  ^  but  two  ftteral  translationSf  added  to  it,  render  it 
extreme  prodigality.  The  mode  of  the  work  throughout  is  the 
'  same  as  in  the  two  examples  which  we  have'  given ;  and  few  of  the 
^eci  and  Mom  mot^.  are.  more  to  tjie  p;(>rpoee.  .      '  . . 

Art.  ^,— Harry  and  ^^cyl     In  Two  Tarts.     Being  the  Ftni  and 
'Saomd  Fm-U' of  Early  LiJiota. 

AaT.  ig.'-^Rasamond*     In  Three  Parts.     Being  the  Third,  Fourth^ 

'  and  Fifth  Parts  of  Early  Lesions. 

Art.  40.— /r«ii.  /mFWr  Parts.  .  Bmg  the  Sixthi  $epm$h^  Eighth^ 
and  Ninth  Parts  of  Early  .Lessons.  J^  Maria. £^^mfortL  z^mo* 
6d.  each  Part.    Johnson.    j8oi- 

We  have  ofteh  lamented  that  books  composed  for  tlic  use  of^child- 
ren  are  tfled  with  words  far  beyond  their  comprehension :  it  is  there- 
fore with  much  pleasure  we  notice  an  attempt  to  level  instruction  to 
capacity.  In  the  first  part  of  these  works  we  rarely  met  with  »  word 
that  would  cause  a  cHIU  to  stop  for  its  explanation  ;.and»  in  tb<^  latter 
volumes,  if  hard  words  'do  sometimes  occur,  yct^  they  are  by  no 
means  so  plentiful  as  in.  the  generality  of  bo6ks6f.tfai8  klqd;  apd  fre- 
quently the  author  is-very  careAxl  to  ex^ain  th^ro.  The  lessoi^s  are 
easy  amd  iotettigible;  they  .contain  Jittle. incidents  in  common  lifef 
calculated  tp  excite  the  curioaitj  of  children,  and  to  aifford  them  cor.« 
siderable  initniction^    A  child  of  nine  or  ten  years  old,  and  under^ 
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who  it  Uft  to  read  the«e  books  by  himselfy  and  afterwardt  asked  easf 
queations  on  their  contents,  with  references  to  the  page  for  the 
proof  of  what  is  afiserted,  will  be  led  by  degrees  to  what  Miss  £dge^ 
worth  evidently  wishes  to  fix  in  the  younjgr  rational  mind — a  habit  of 
ihinkingy  instead  of  (as  is  the  case  in  too  many  schools)  a  knack  of 
gabbling  a  parcel  ot  words  by  rote»  which  tend  to  no  good  purpose, 
tnd  which  have  but  one  fortunate  circumstance  attending  them— that 
they  are  soon  again  forgotten. 

-Art.  41.— Tiir«  Siiries  for  young  Children.     By  Maria  EJgetuortk- 
zj^mo.  6d»    Johnson*     1802. 

These  little  stories  are  by  the  same  author  as  the  'foregoing  articles, 
and  are  executed  in  the  same  prpfitabk  manner. 

Art.  42.— *V<7r4/  Tahs  5  designed  to  amuse  the  Fancy  and  improve  the 
Hearts  of  the  rising  Generation.  By  the  Rev.  Edmund  Butcher.  To 
which  is  added^  by  a  Lady^  The  Unha^y  Family^  or  the  dreadful 
Effects  of  f"  ice.  JlTalc.  izmo.  2s.  Boards.  Vemoroiu/Hood. 
180U 

Mr.  Butcher  has  here  produced  two  pretty  little  stories  for  the  use 
of  children,  Henry's  residence  on  the  uninhabited  island  is  too  much 
a  copy  of  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  and  it  is  not' likely  that  bread,  anaxe, 
tnd  just  such  other  things  as  were  immediately  useful,  should  be  the 
only  articles  cast  on  shore  from  a  wreck  ; — but  upon  the  whole  the 
tales  are  both  instructive  and  entertaining.  The  lady  makes  us 
laugh  in  her  story,  by  recovering  a  person  from  insensib'lity  with 
.narcotics.  This  female  physician  surely  could  not  know  that  narcotic 
signifies  stupefying. 

POETRY. 

Art.  ^^.^^Lines  on  the  Death  of  the  late  Sir  Ralph  jfSercromhy. .  By 
the  Author  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Gowrie.     4/0.  ,  i  si     Bell.     1 80 1 . 

*  Shades  of  the  brave,  firm  honour's  martial  train, 
On  Asia's  neighbour  strand  in  conflict  slain  ; 
Who  sought  of  yore  on  Faith's  strong  wing  to  rise. 
And  buy  with  life  the  mercies  of  the  skies  ; 
Shades  of  the  brave,  whom  English  Richand  led 
Where  war  its  hallow 'd  devastation  spread. 
For  whom  the  minstrel,  bard  of  the  olden  time» 
In  many  a  banner'd  hall  awoke  the  rhyme ; 
Who,  whilst  the  vanquish'd  crescent  trail'd  the  ground^, 
And  exultation  pausing  ceas'd  to  sound,-— 
Still  true  to  nature,  passion'd  as  you  were, 
Pour'd  forth  on  bended  knee  the  sainted  tear : 
If  e'er  'tis  yours  to  leave  the  seats  above 
And  visit  once  again  with  holy  love 
The  scenes  where  first  you  drank  the  light  on  eartb» 
Or  where  you,  dyip^,  met  your  second  birth  ; 
If  e'er  'tis  yours,  wtth  more  enlighten'd  aim 
To  scan  the  thoughts  that  stirr'd^your  moxtal  frame*"—. 
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Hither»  tho'  noW|  perchance,  decreed  to  feel 
With  pow'r  enlarged  the  univerial  weal,— 
Hither,  still  zniniUu}  of  the  dubious  strife, 
That  formM  the  troublous  cares  that  fever  life  ; 
Where  Abcrcromby  fell,  O  !  haste  to  meet. 
And  with  a  general  hail  his  spirit  greet ! 

*  Wel]>  well  ye  know>  that  never  nobler  heart 
Impelled  the  warrior  to  his  destin*d  part,— 
That  England's  safety  cheerM  his  parting  breath, 
That  England's  sood  was  paramount  in  death. 

*  And  sure,  if  admiration  still  rehearse 
Your  waste  of  valour  in  undyine  verse ; 
If  truth  for  you,  reluctant  as  she  may. 
Still  own  smcere  the  fire  that  led  astray ; 

If  meek  religion,  though  she  mourns  to  hear. 
Embalm  your  memories  with  a  pitying  tear  } 
Vor  him,  unmixM  the  stream  of  praise  shall  rise, 
Spread  wide  on  earth,  and  hallow'd  in  the  ^kies !'     p.  9. 

These  lines  aire  evidently  produced  by  a  writer  of  more  than  com- 
mon  powers:  but  the  poem,  from  its  brevity,  is  more  adapted  for  a 
news-paper  or  magazine  than  for  separate  publication. 

We  cannot  but  remark  the  adulatory  dedications  that  disgrace  the 
present  and  former  production  of  this  author. 

Aar.  44«-— Odlr  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Ralpt  jibercromhy^  and  theglo* 
rious  21st  of  Marchf  l8oi.  By  Anthony  Todd  Thomson.  4/0.  U.  6dL 
'Trepass.     1801.  ;. 

Sterling  poetry,  like  sterling  cash,  is  not  always  to  be  had  on  de- 
mand. Upon  these  temporary  subjects  better  lines  can  hardly  be 
expected  than  the  following. 

*  Where  the  red  sun  with  solemn  march 
Adown  the  western  steep  descends. 

Overspreads  with  fire  the  azure  arch, 

Lo  1  a  troop  of  warriors  bends : 
Inhabitants  of  brighter  climes  I, 

Souls  of  the  brave  in  battle  dain  1 
Your  splendent  deeds  thro'  unborn  times 

ShdU  roll,  and  still  new  lustre  rain  ! 
Behold  I  behold  1  each  waves  his  hand. 

Welcomes  the  soul  that  wings  his  flighf 
To  regions  of  emp^rrean  lifl;ht, 

A  partner  of  their  blissnd  band : 
And,  while  they  swell  th«  choral  lay, 
tn  cdesttal  accents  say^ 

Ah  I  why  is  heard  tbt  foice  of  woe  i 
Why  18  dropped  the  pitying  tear  ? 

Bedeck  not  with,  tne  cypress  bough 
The  hoary  victor's  honour'd  bier :        ^ 
He  aeedt  no  tear,  in  Honour^s  arms  who  dies» 
Nor  Sorrow^i  sable  train  to  grace  his  obsequies.'    p.  9, 

CMT.R«T.Vd.34.JMiwv*il8oa.    >  r^^R^M^ 
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The  pampU^  concludes  with  twa  of  the  worst  rhymes  wf  hive 
net  seen. 

*  Stranger !  exuttcrt  thou  in  joyoiM  yo«th» 
Go— cmuUlt  an  Abercrombj's  worth/ 

Akt.  45* — Oawn  t  «  P«an»  in  Tw§  Parts.    Bj  Matm  Ciamierlm% 
Svo.     itp  6<L  owed.     Clarke.    ,i8oi* 

If  we  examine  this  potm  by  the  rules  of  Horace,  and  transpose 
the  wordsy  we  shall  make  it  serma  meats  i  as  we  have  fully  experienced 
by  transposing^  as  Sayes  says^  different  passages*  The  prose  how- 
ever is  neat  and  pleasing.  The  picture  of  .the  fisherman  waf  never 
^  portrait ;  for  different  are  the  manners  of  these  rough  sons  of 
Neptune ;  and  the  descriptions  are  in  genend  neither  animated  nor 
picturesque. 

AxT.  46.— -Cfrlni/iirm  rdrt&rum  Macaromeorum  DefecSust  in  Usmn  Lu' 
dorum.     Fasciculus  Primus »     1801. 

Ma6tronii(  poetry  soon  loses  its  relish  ;  but  we  find  in  this  Collcc- 
tiMi  etttertainment  of  a  superior  kind.  The  first  only  is  a  macaronic 
poem — the  *  DuiighiH  Battle  between  Lady  Scoistas^vet  and  Lady 
Wevi^bar^s,*  written  by  William  Diimimond  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  manners  of  this  period  are  antiquated,  and  the  hu- 
mor to  us  at  least  som^hat  obsolete.  The  second  is  a  very  dassi- 
«sl  imd  alhio^  lit^  translation  of  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  preen,  in 
utiki  hexameter  and  pentameter;  and  the  third,  a  humorous  ver« 
aion  of  the  contest  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses.  Of  course,  the  latter 
appctrs  in  a  ludictpus  garb,  and  not  very  unlijkd  Cotton^s  Traves^ 
ff  If 09icr«  These  two  last  poems  possess  much  merit  in  their  dif» 
finrent  lines,  and  will  be  highly  entertaining  to  those  acquainted  with » 
the  Scottish  dhdect. — ^The  Ludi  JpolUnares  allude,  if  we  mistake  not, 
to  the  Golf  club  on  the  Links  of  l<eith. 

Art.  47. — The  Sacred  Medltatlcins  of  John  "Gerhard^  iramstated  intf 
Blank  Verse.  By  W.  PaflH^i  CUri,  M.j1,  Ufc.  8w.  $s.  Boards* 
Egerton.     i8oi.   ' 

That  poetry  is  too  often  made  subservient  to  ¥ery  bad  purposes, 
must  be  lamented  by  every  Christian  (  and  that  it  tiaay  be  advan* 
tageously  employed  in  the  holiest  exercises,  the  Scriptures  abundantly 
testify  :  yet  this  attjnnpt  to  make  it  more  profitable  will  by  no  means 
answer  the  writer's  laudable  expectations  ;  and  he  is  equally  unfortu- 
nate in  the  choice  of  hia  model,  and  the  dress  in  which  he  has 
clothed  the  theologian  ip  our  language.  It  is  German  diiinity  in 
blank  verse,  or  ratner  prose  numbered  by  syllables. 

Art.  48.— 716^  Sorrows  of  hovs  f  a  Poem.    In  Threi  Moots,    Svo* 
4^.fioards%     i8oi. 

Of  this  author  we  can  only  say,  that  he  writes  spipotb  vcrics,  and 
understands  Persian.  . 
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Air.  49«— if^diwc,  King  of  Caitik:  a  Tf^Jj^^  in  Fh)e  Acii.    Sj 
M*  G.  Lewis.    %*oo.   It.  6 J.    Bd^     x8oi. 

Witli  no  mcontidenlble  portion  of  modesty  Mn  Lewi*  bffors  tUl 

Ee  to  th^  pttUky^^*  not  as  «  good  plajt'  saya  he^  *  but  as  the 
that  I  can  produce*  Very  pouiUy  no  body  could  write, a  ygonc 
tragedy  %  bat  it  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  I  canqot  write  a  better/ 
p.  iv, 

Xn  regard  to  the  plot,  we  have  assuredly  no  riffht  to  examine  it 
hy  the  bght  of  history,  because  the  ahithof  calndidl)^  eonfeisea  that 
he  has  departed  from  it.  He  has  1ioWef«r^.wa  mUat  wkm^ciigtf 
not  diminished  the  interest  which  th«  reader  feeds  ia  the  hl6  of  hi« 
characters.  The  versification  is  tn  general  bold  and  spirit^*  bmt  the 
thonrhts  are  frequently  too  Jiigh-flown  and  ovcfstrained.  The  ooiii«9 
of  Mr.  Lewis's  reading  may  Se  traced  in  this»  as  \reB  aa  kis  dfhe^ 
wo«ks :  all  his  passions  are  es&pressed  in  ungovernable  language ;  and 
the  wild  impetuosity  of  Schiller  and  the  German  dramatics  is  visible 
in  every  page.  It  appears  as  if  the  author  were  laying  great  violence; 
on  his  inclinations  in  keeping. the  ghosts  off  the  stage  in  the  fourth 
md  ifth  acta;  for  be  aamnoi  foib^  nftakhig  tham  visftle  to  QhiU^ 
and  Amelrosa. '  We  beg  leave  to  coiH^tatalate  him  on  this  victory 
over  hia  prejudices  \  and  to  remind  him^  that  true  fapie  consiats  in 
the  approbation  of  the  discerning  few,  not  ii>  the  shouts  of  tb^ 
vulgar* 

■  Eripe  turpi 

CoDajugo,   Liberi  liber  sum,  die  I  8gA-r-->  HoR^es*, 

Aar.  JO.— J7fl*<&jf  Timej  otf  $he  SchoMoyU  Prkilk  :  a  Paret  in  T^06 
AeU.  Ai  performed  By  hie  Mcuestfs  Serwaae  of  the  Tbeatre^Royet 
Norwiek^  with  nmversal  Afflmue.  My  Fraime  Latkm*  Si^. 
1/.  6d»     Longman  and  Rees. 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Lathom  may  be  perceived  here,  as  in  othef 
works,  to  be  capable  of  considerable  invention ;  but  this  farce  is  liot 
of  consequence  enough  to  merit  much  investigation.  Although  it 
be  not  in  our  power  to  bestow  upon  it  any  great  share  of  praise  $ 
yeu  to  use  his  own  words,  h«  shall  not  in  us  *  rnce^  with  critic^  wir  ' 
&dently  aoiir  to  frown  upon  a.  School4)oy *s  FroUe.* 

NOVELS. 

Art.  $t,-^Letifia ;  ^r,  fie  Castle  without  a  Spectre.  By  Mrs.  BunUt 
of  Norwich,  4  Vols.  itmo.  ll.  is.  Boards.  Longman  and  Rees; 
i8oi. 

A  fitter  title  for  tins  work  would  have  been  *  The  Letitifts,' 
for  it  is  the  history  of  three — ^thc  grandmother,  mother,  and  daughter; 
Miss  Letitia  Dashmore  marries  Mr.  Marchmount ;  their  daughter 
Ijetitia  marries  Mr.  Rushwood ;  and,  again,  their  daughter  I^itia  * 
marries  Alfred  Langstone*  .  T^he  first  ofthese  ladies  is  but  seventeen 
when  her  story  commences,  and  the  novel  is  not  concluded  till  the 
last  has  presented  her  husband  with  two  boys.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Mrs*  Hunter  did  not  make  one  of  them  a  girl,  and  then  she  might 
have  gone  on  with  the  history  of  Letitia  ad  tn/butum*    The  work 
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however  is  not  destitute  of  merit ;  but  the  contmuation  *  from  g^ 
neration  to  generation*  cannot  fail  to  tire  a  reader's  patience. 

Art.  52.— iftf/«i  of  Gknrots;  a  Novel.    By  the  Jutbor  of  HUtm^ 
Talet^    4  Vols,  lamo.     l&s*  Boards.     Robinsons.     i8oi. 

'  The  author  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  of  tht  penseroso  school*  The 
tale  does  not  end,  like  the  generality  of  novels*  in  a  happy  wedding* 
but  in  the  death  of  those  who  had  married  unhappily. 

*  In  the  common  tales  of  devoted  beauty*  a  delicate  nfiind  finds  so 
little  sympathy,  that  it  hardly  serves  for  Warning  against  errors  too 
broad  to  require  much  caution  to  avoid.  But  the  purest  may  sym- 
pathise in  Helen's  fate — may  learn  diffidence  from  her  story*  and  be 
convinced  it  is  easier  to  avoid  imprudence*  ^  than  t6  prevent  or  remc* 
if  the  evik  that  follow  it.'    VoL  iv.  p.  264. 

The  story  is  an  interesting  one*  and  the  incidents  are  pathetic.  The 
writer  also  evinces  some  poetical  merit  in  the  ballad  style,  by  a 
reverie  on  the  daisy*  ix^  the  second  volume. 

A&T.  53.^ — ^riei',  or  the  Inviflhle  Monitor.     In  Four  Vohtmu.  itfSM. 
i^s.  sewed.     Lane.     1 80 1. 

There  is  a  peculiar  cast  of  character  assigned  to  ppe  of  the  per» 
sonages  in  this  novel*  which*  although  extravagant*  will  gain  it  ^h^ 
favour  of  the  fair*  and  which  is  indeed  a  much  more  pleasant  piec6 
of  machinery  than  ghosts  and  goblins — the  attendance  of  the  cheva- 
lief  St.  Alvars  upon  Rosaline  m  the  guise  of  an  aerial  spirit.  Not- 
withstanding  that  this  circumstance  is  a  little  too  fancifiJ,  we  cai\- 
not  refuse  otir  approbation  (o  the  work  in  general.  The  incidents 
are  such  as  to  interest  the  res^der  continually*  and  the  fortitude  of 
the  heroine  is  dignified  and  constant^  We  were  sorry*  howeyer*  to 
see  that  Sir  Walter's  conduct  did  not  rise  equally  big))  with  her  own; 
for  Adolphus's  head  might  have  been  turned  by  anxiety*  and  Rosa* 
line's  heart  broken  by  grief*  had  not  the  baronet's  folly  been  grati- 
fied by  her  proving  in  (he  ^nd  a  sprig  of  nobility. 

Art.  54.— TAtf  History  of  Netterville^  a  Chance  Pedestrian  $  a  Novell 
2  Vols.  izmo.  Ss.  Boards.     Crosby  nW  Co.     1802.  . 

We  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  these  volumes.  The  cata- 
strophe is  not  badly  brought  about ;  but  there  is  hardly  an  event  or 
an  expression  in  the  work  that  uiay  not  be  piet  with  in  former  works 
of  this  nature.  -^ 

MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 

Art.  5  ?.--->/»  acf urate  and  impartial  Narrative  of  the  jfp6reheniion$ 
'  Trialf  and  Execution  on  the  ^th  of  June  1708,  of  Sir  E.  W.  CroshUt 
Bart,  i  including  a  Copy  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Court-- 
Martial  which  tried  him ;  together  with  authentic  Doi  uments  relating 
to  the  whole  of  his  Conduct,  and  the  Proceedings  against  him.  Published^ 
in  Justice  to  bis  Memory^  by  his  Family^  %vo.  y.  ^tchard^ 
jBoi. 

The  family  of  the  deceased  publish  these  proceedings  to  vindicate 
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t!te  memory  of  their  relative ;  and^as  fiur  a$  we  may  credit  the  accountr^* 
aod  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  any  part  of  it— Sir  Edward  sulFered 
unmerited  punishment.  The  publication  is  a  very  extraordinary  one. 
Transactions  are  made  known  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  hont>rs 
of  the  French  revolution ;  and  we  could  not  have  believed  it  possible 
that  a  circumstance  which  lady  Crosbie  has  established  upon  oath 
that  she  heard  from  the  sufFererSy  and  which  they  were  ready  to  con- 
firm on  their  affidavit,  actually  took  place  by  the  order  of  the  president 
of  the  court-martial,  if  we  had  not  neard  an  Irish  gentleman  of  high 
rank  vindicate  the  bloody,  barbarous,  and  absurd^mode  of  extorting 
evidence  by  the  torture  of  flogging.  It  is  said  that,  previous  to  the 
trial,  two  day-labourers,  and  the  postillion  of  Sir  E.  Crosbie,  were 
offered  their  choice— either  to  criminate  the  unfortunate  baronet  and 
be  set  free,  or  be  flogged.  They  refused  to  criminate,  as  they  said* 
an  innocent  man.  They  were  then  severely  flogged,  and  questioned 
again  ;  and  persisting  in  the  same  conduct,  the  barbarous  order  was 
issued — Lay  on  the  rascals  fifty  more !  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  due 
inquiry  will  be  made  into  the  conduct  of  the  late  courts-martial  in 
Ireland ;  from  which,  we  presuipe,  it  will  appear,  that  if  there  ever 
be  a  necessity  for  their  use,  except  in  the  army,  they  are  at  least 
totally  disqualified  to  judge  in  civil  transactions ;  and  no  circum* 
stances  whatsoever  can  require  the  adoption  of  them«  if  the  trial  b« 
to  last,  as  in  this  instance,  more  than  a  ds^y. 

A  AT.  ^6,^^ANarratweof the  Life  of  Sarah  Shade  f  lorn  at  Stoie  Edith  hi 
the  County  of  Hereford;  containing  many  well-authcnttcated  and  cwrimu 
Facts f  more  particularly  during  Mr  Voyage  to  the  Eait  Indies f  in  th$ 
Nenv  Devonshire  ImUaman^  in  the  Tear  1 769,  and  in  traversing 
that  Country  in  company  with  the  Army^  at  the  Sieges  of  Pondicherry^ 
Velore^  Negapatamf  £!/ r.  Csf^.  Together  with  some  extraordinary  Ac* 
counts  of  the  Ferocity  of  Tigers]  jackalsy  Piah  Dogs^  Vultures^  tS^Cm 
Taken  down  hy  some  Gentkmeny  and  published  for  her  Benefit.  8va* 
^.    ^atchs^rd,     |8pi. 

Sarah  Shade,  now  living  at  N*  5,  Little  Chesterfield-street,  Mary- 
k-boncj  the  subject  of  this  ^Narrative,  has  gone  through  many  very 
strange  adventures,  which  are  recorded  in  this  work.  Some  ot.them 
border  so  nearly  on  the  incredible,  that  we  might  be  almost  justified 
in  withholding  our  assent  firom  them  till  a  more  exact  inquiry  into  the 
truth  has  been  instituted  \  but  the  number  of  names  mentioned  in  the 
work,  of  persons,  many  of  whom  must  now  be  living,  lead  us  to  be* 
lieve  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  for  the  chief  part  of  the  history. 
We  are  the  more  inolined  to  place  a  reliance  on  the  credibility  6f  the 
publishers,  as  some  facts  relative  to  the  tiger,  inserted  at  the  end  of 
the  narrative,  have  been  related  to  us  by  other  and  most  unquestion- 
able testimony.  .  As  the  Nan^tive  is  said  to  be  published  by  some 
gentlemen  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  woman  who  has  been  such  a 
sufferer,  we  have  given  the  place  of  her  abode,  that  the  curiosity  of 
some  of  our  readers  to  hear  from  her  own  mouth  her  strange  adven- 
tures may  be  gratified}  and  she  may  be  assisted  in  return  by  then-  be* 
)ievolen<ref 
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AftT*  JJ^-^ITtsOi  fair  menasimg  fhi  Spktidor  <f,  JUumnattom^  ncuting 
tie  PfiOfWi  of&e  SfKtator^  and  ike  Con^eniitue  <^  tk^  Householder f 
mkh  somi  Remarks  Jhr  the  PrevetUiam  of  Tumult  and  Disorder »  Par' 
Heukrfy  adapted  t^  the  liluminatioris  effected  io  tah  Place  on  the  Pro^ 
damation  for  Peace  mfith  the  French  R^fub&c^  By  Photoffhihs*  9w4 
1/.     Jordan.    i8oi. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  pleasin?  sight  than  a  general  Sluxnihatioif 
mon  z  cessation  of  war;  and  the  benevolent  autEor  of  this  publica- 
tion seems  to  be  iicpressed  with  an  idea  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
•ec  realised*  that  an  illumination  *  may  be  made  *  a  heart-enUvening 
spectacle  to  all,  both  rich  and  poor.*  For  this  purpose  he  has  sug- 
gested several  hints  which  merit  the  attention  of  the  pubL'c.  He 
considers  the  object,  the  restoration  of  peace,  as  worthy  to  be  celc-  ■ 
|)rated  in  the  most  solemn  manner ;  he  deprecates  a  state  of  war  with 
«  truly  Christian  spirit,  and  reprobates  our  perpetual  interference  ifi 
contracntal  politics  with  the  ability  of  a  statesman.  The  attentioa 
of  the  police  is  called  upon  to  prevent  those  scenes  of  riot  and  tu- 
mult which  too  frequently  disgrace  our  streets ;  and  .it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  with  very  little  efrort  the  quiet  of  the  metropolis  might 
fee  preserved,  and  squibs,  crackers,  and  the  firing  of  blunderbusses, 
confined,  as  the  author  suggests  they  should  be,  within  their  proper 
Kmits.  District  committees  are  recommended  for  the  purpose  .of 
illuminating  objects  best  adapted  to  the  occasion ;  and  the  house- 
l^per.is  instructed  how  to  enrich,  at  very  little  expense  or  trouble, 
the  brmiancy  of  the  scene*  The  opulent  are  called  cpon  to  produce 
0kett*  natties  and  their  vases,  their  chandeBers,  and  many  other  orna- 
ments of  tbeir  mansions— -the  tradesman  to  display  in  his  drawings 
feoom  the  best  productions  of  bis  art  or  manufacture.  The  vulgar 
«re  fiot  forgotten  \  and  proper  pla'ces  for  their  bonfires  apd  more  dLa- 
norous  diversions  are  pointed  out.  The  paipphlet  ie  worthy  the 
penisa!  si^  sUch  public-spirited  men  as  would  wish  to  see  the  metro- 
pcdis  gratified  by  a  spectacle  in  which  elegance  and  magnificence  VDiaj 
be  combined  at  the  smallest  expense ;  and  the  hints  suggested  to 
tiausekeepers  may  afford  the  younger  branches  of  their  fsmiliet  op- 
portunities of  displaying  th«ir  taste,,  aa  well  a«  much  inooceat  and 
itsdb!  amusement. 

Akt.  58. — jlnahfticcd Hints  relatln^e  to  the  Process  ofAelermanf  Suardy^ 
and  Co/s  Bfanufacforiesfhr  Water-froof  Cloths  ^  and  Wearing  Appard^ 
.  0  Belgrave-Place^  Chefseat  and  at  Jmssrs,  Douglass  and  Co»*s  Ma- 
pnfactory,  Cuper^s  Bridgcy  ^amheth.     9vo.  i/.     Hurst.    i8ipr. 

We  have  reviewed  this  subject  in  many  a  heavy  shower,  and,  on  the 
whole,  think,  well  of  the  invention*  ,We  have  seen  the  rain  stand  in 
pook  on  the  skirts  of  the  coat  thrown  over  the  saddle,  but  we  have 
«Iso  found  it  penetrate  ;  it  is  not,  howevea,  an  ob|ection  to  a  valuaUc 
invention  that  it  i»  not  infallible.  The  method  is  highly  ingenious ; 
it  renders  a  light  flexible  cloth  capable  of  resisting  very  heavy 
•bowers ;  nor  is  it,  as  tbe  patentees  observe  in  their  very  candid  di> 
fence  now  before  u£,  warmer  than  otlier  dpt^,  by  confining  the  pcr-> 
•piration.  Let  us  however  advise  them  not  to  remirin  their  atten* 
tion  to  the  manufaaure :  from  some  complaints,  we  are  led  to  su* 
•pect  that  it  is  sometimes  unequally  prepared.  ,  g,^^,  ,^  Google 
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.  AnT.  tg.*^Ammadversl<mi  on  Dr.  Diehtmfi  TranslattoU  vfJttfieuhim 
«ft  tie  Theory  of  the  Infinkisimal  C(dctthu  (the  Doctriiu  6f  Fitathm)* 
From  the  French  of  C.  Camot.    By  Henry  Clarhm   Sw,  6d*    Hursc 

The  trai^tor  of  Camot  hasi  it  seems,  &IIen  intaan  error  itt  tht 
transformation  of  an  equation,  which  has  procured'  for  him  sottt 
Tery  pert  and,  we  may  add,  illiberal  insinoations  from  the  writdi% 
The  equation  is, 

y         ^za—zx-^MZ* 
which  Camot  transformed  very  properly  into 

^TPy       TT   yMz+aRZ—xRZ 
y        ^-«      y       fl-»  X*a-2»— ifef^""  ' 
This  is  shown  to  have  been  rightly  done  by  our  author;  Aaaely^ 

by  multiplying  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  "^ — TITST  "^^ 
«-x ;  whence  we  have 

-== — J --^  ;   but  zzj= — 18   the   same    at 

j^  Xta*-2x-~''M9  a-^xKta'-ix-^M* 

y  yM% 

r^Z  +  = — i==— -W---5,   and  whence  Carnot's  tiansfofuatiM 

if  justified.  Having  settled  this  point,  our  author  ^ves  the  traaa* 
lator  a  lesson  on  the  subtraction  of  algebraical  quantities,  whichf  h* 
says,  <  will  be  evident  to  every  one  who  can  conceive  that  a  negative 
quantity  subtracted  is  in  effect  an  affirmative  one  added/  We  see 
hq  difficulty  in  the  subtraction  of  the  terms ;  but  en  aother  wh# 
eoeld  write  the  sentence  we  have  just  quoted  might  have  hed.mere 
compassion  for  the  translator,'notwithstanding  bis  error.  We  set  Ui 
n^Qsense  on  the  subtraction  of  a  nentive  quantity  against  the  tfdOUh 
lator's  mistakes;  and  the  two  mathematicians  will  now,  we  hcfe^ 
shake  hands  and  be  friends ;— at  the  same  time  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  translator  will  avail  himself  of  the  remarks  of  this  writer  oa  the 
first  opportunity. 

Art.  6o.-— T^f  Case  of  the  Farinert ;  nutih  anApfendxx^  oniaDeAstttten 
to  the  Board  of  jUgrkubures  and  an  Aidme  to  allfreient  anthfiitun 
fVritfirs  on  Agricukure.  By  a  Hertfordsluri  Farmer.  %vo.  !/• 
Bedcock.     i8oi. 

A  strong  remonstrance  in  favour  of  farmers,  but  in  a  much  superidi' 
style.  The  object  is  to  lengthen  in  general  the  period. of  leasee: 
aiKl  this  period  is  by  no  means  an  improper  or  an  unreasonable  oney 
viz.  nineteen  or  twenty  years.  Our  experience  differs,  however,  from 
the  author's.  We  hslve  not  known  any  profession  in  which  fortunes 
have  been  more  certainly  acquired.  We  catt  it  a  profession';  Har^tbe 
former  must  be  regularly  hredy  and  continue  to  superintend  every  oartf 
or  we  fear  that  fortune  will  be,  as  usual,  fickle*  If  the  landlora look 
forward  to  the  improvement  of  his  estate,  be  will  not  find  ourfonncr's 
lequisition  improper.  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^  Google 
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AitT*  6t»^^A  Gmdg  to  MaJara;  contrntd^g  a  short  AccomdafFmH* 
.  chdU^  with  Instruettont  to  tuch  as  repair  to  that  Jskmdfor  Meakbm 

8«0^   U.    Longman  <iii^  Rees.     i8oi. 

Madeira  was  a  desirable  retreat  for  the  invalid  while  other  parts  of 
the  continent  were  precluded  \  but  we  know  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  supersede  the  more  celebrated  ^ots,  for  it  seems  to  have  almost 
every  requisite  for  health,  except  some  little  comforts  in  the  lod^ 
ings,  which  we  have'  reason  to  think  will  soon  be  supplied.  Thia 
Guide  will  afford  very  important  assistance ;  and,  if  the  advantages 
of  climate,  &c.  are  not  exaggerated,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  they  are  so^  Madeira  seems  to  afford  a  very  salutary  re* 
treat* 

AtT*  Ct.^^Mddn^ioly  i  at  It  proceeds  from  the  Dtspositim  and  Habkf 
the  Passion  of  Ltroe^  and  the  Influence  of  Rel^on.  Dratun  chiefly 
from  the  celebrated  Work  entitled  *  Burton^ s  Anatomy  of  Mehnnehofy  ;^ 
and  in  which  the  Kinds  f  Causes^  Consequences  ^  and  Cures  of  this 
English  Malady 


'Ore  traced  from  within 


Its  inmost  Centre  to  its  outmost  Skin** 
limo.  p.  6d  Boards.    Vemor  and  Hood.  '  i8oi* 

This  is  a  first-rate  mto«of-war  cut  down  to  a  cock-boat,  by  omit- 
ting the  useless  dieressions,  and  curtailing  a  little  of  the  gossiping 
l*9gttage.  The  whole  is  newly  cast ;  but,  though  the  present  woric 
is  of  a  more  modem  architecture,  we  own  that  we  prefer  the  GothiCy 
with  all  its  faults  and  inconveniences.  A  well-executed  fronti- 
ipiece  faces  the  title  ;  but  it  is  unpleasing  in  the  expression,  and  ao 
jSuthful  as  to  excite  the  most  painful  sensations. 

Aar.  C^.^^Praelietd  Observations  on  Angling  in  the  River  Trent*    By ' 
a  Op^leman  resident  in  the  Neighbourhood      izmo.     y.  6d  Boardi* 
Itobiasons.    j8oz. 

"'  These  remarks  are  adapted  chiefly  to  the  Trent ;  but  the  greater 
number  will  admit  of  a  more  extensive  application.  They  are  very 
ihinute,  perspicttO|ii»  and,  on  the  whole,  will  probably  be  found 
ttsefuL 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ws  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Morrice  for  his  good  opinion,  and  glad 
that  hit  inquiries  respecting  the  universities  have  led  him  to  retract 
his  general  censure  of  them  for  inattention  to  the  truths  of  reli* 
gion :  at  the  same  time  we  must  beg  him  to  pursue  his  researchea 
itill  farther ;  and  he  will  find  that  in  -both  universitiea  there  are  eoU 
k^ati  as  well  ufubUe  lectures  on  the  truths  of  religion* 
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AeT.  I. — Alfreds   an  Epic  Poem^  in  Six  Books.      By   Henry 
James  Pye.     4/0.  i/.  5/.  Boards*    Wright*     iSoi. 

r^OT  many  months  have  elapsed  since  we  had  occasion  to 
express  our  opinion,  that  some  parts  of  the  transactions  of  Al^* 
fred  afford  a  happy  subject  for  the  epic  muse  \  and,  from  a 
note  which  occurs  in  p.  239  of  the  work  before  us»  we  learn 
that  Milton  was  of  the  same  opinion  :  <  A  heroical  poem/  says 
he,  <  may  be  founded  somoniiere  in  Alfred's  reign,  especially 
at  his  issuing  out  of  Eddington  on  the  Danes/— If  it  be  re- 
markable therefore  thar  two  contemporary  bards,  without  any 
apparent  communication  with  each  other,  should  at  length  have 
embraced  the  same  subject  for  an  epic  poem,  it  is  perhaps  still 
more  remarkable  that  so  fruitful  and  patriotic  a  theme  should 
have  remained  unsung  for  so  many  centuries. 

Mr.  Pye's  poem  opens  with  the  arrival  of  a  strange  in  the 
court  of  Grcgor  king  of  Caledonia,  who  is  hospitably  enter- 
tained, while  me  secret  grief  under  which  he  seems  to  labour  is 
soothed  by  the  minstrelsy  of  the  bards.  The  musicians  advert- 
ing, in  the  course  of  their  songs,  to  the  fate  of  Oscar  and  Mai- 
vina,  the  stranger  is  affected  widi  still  deeper  sorrow ;  and  his 
distress  is  thus  described  with  true  poetic  dignity* 

*  Here  passion's  torrent  swell'd  the  stranger's  breast* 
And  all  the  man  of  sorrow  stood  confessed  ; 
Across  his  face  his  robe  he  drew,  to  hide, 
Of  gushing  tears,  the  involuntary  tide ; 
Attentive,  Greeor  markM  his  struggling  pain. 
And  still'd,  witn  hasty  voice,  the  phdntive  strain* 

"  In  vain,  O  King,'*  the  mournful  ^warrior  said* 
"  To  me,  is  pity's  crenerous  tribute  paid.— 
If,  while  thy  tuneful  bards,  in  lofty  lays. 
Sung  Caledonia's  woes  in  earlier  days  ; 
If,  while  of  chiefs  they  svng,  who  erst  defied. 
In  many  a  field,  the  Roman  tyrant's  pride, 
Struck  by  the  verae,  thou  and  thy  princely  peers 
Pour'd  to  the  strain  the  heartfelt  praise  oz  tears  ^ 
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3(52  T^s  Alfred. 

0  think  what  patig;9  lof  grief  this  heart  must  kiiow'^ 
What  tears  of  sorrow  from  these  eyes  must  flow. 
Which  recent  an4  tremendpos  scenes  have  viewed. 
Of  public  rapine,  and  of  kindred  Uood  % 

Seen  Desolation  stalk  with  demon-fbnn» 

O^er  Albion's  fields,  and  swell  th'  essangruincd  storm  ; 

Seen,  while  her  bravest  warriors  died  in  vain,- 

Barbarian  victors  waste  her-fair  domaini 

While  Treachery  gored,  with  parricidal  hand. 

The  bleeding  bosom  of  its  native  land  \ 

Seen  each  endearing  charity  of  life, 

A  smiling  infant,  and  a  blooming  wife, 

Tom  from  these  arms,  stretched  to  protect,  in  vauif 

Their  helpless  virtues  firom  a  lawless  trains-* 

Forgive  these  sighs  from  homebred  anguish  grown^ 

Anud  my  people's  wrongs  I  feci  my  own. 

He  vainly  boasts  a  patriot's jgrief  to  know. 

Whose  tears  for  kindred  sufieringy  never  flow* 

No !«— though  my  country's  wrongs,  with  vcnomM  dart,. 

Strike  keenest  tortures  through  this  wounded  heart  $ 

Still  must  my  bosom  feel  for  ties  more  near. 

Still  must  Elsitha  claim  her  Alfred's  tear."     P.  i}. 

The  Caledonian  monarch  being  thus  apprised  of  the  name 
and  quality  of  his  illustrious  guest,  proceeds  to  inquire 
into  the  late  events  of  the  contest  between  the  Saxons  and  the 
Danes ;  which  gives  occasion  to  Alfred  to  relate  the  outline 
of  his  own  history,  bringing  it  down  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  fatal  battle  of  Wilton.  Being  defeated  in  this^  battle  in 
consequence  of  the  treachery  of  Ceolph,  he  had  been  com* 
pelled  to  wander  through  Britain  an  outcast  and  a  fugitive,  not 
only  deprived  of  his  kingly  honours,  but  separated  from  his  be- 
loved consort  Elsitlia,  whom  he  thus  apostrophises  at  the^ose. 
of  the  first  book. 

**  £lsitha !  lovely  ddnsort  of  my  heart ! 
•  '    From  thee,  from  aU  I  value,  doom'd  to  part,  -> 

.    Uncertain  of  thy  fate,  'while  thought  forbears 
To  image  half  the  horrors  that  it  tears. 
Awhile  with  desultory  pace  I  stray,. 
Fix'd  to  no  point,  as  Chance  directs  my  way. 
My  southward  course  the  unbridled  nge  of  war. 
And  barbarous  foes,  and  faithless^ vassals,  bar. 
O'er  many  a  blasted  heath  and  mountain  drear 
Wandering,  behold,  the  wretched  Alfred  here  ! 

1  come  to  Caledonia's  kindred  jplains. 

Where  generous  Pity  dwells,  for  Gregor  reignsy 
Secure  to  find,  in  his  high-trobhi^'wallsj 
Heroes  to  fly  where  suiiering  Virtue  calls."    p.  36. 

The  recital  madte  by  Alfred  of  his  own  suftrings,  and  of  the 
misfortunes'  of  his  subjectSj  kindles  a  rktuous  ardour  in  the 
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Py^s  Alfred.  ,  3(53 

heart  of  Donald  the  son  of  Grcgor,  to. march  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  Scottish  troops  to  the  succour  of  the  English  king.  To 
this  request  Gregor  assents,  and  the  Caledonian  warriors  are 
sununoned  to  accompany  their  prince  on  this  generous  expedi- 
tion. They  embark  at  Solway  Frith ;  and  we  shall  quote,  as 
a  happy  specimen  of  Mr.  Pye's  descriptire  powers,  the  follow- 
ing narration  of  their  voyage. 

*  Soon  to  blue  air  melts. Scotia's  southmost  height^ 
And  rise  leme's  mountains  to  the  sight ; 

Swiftly  they  pass  the  stormy  seas  that  roar 

Incessant  round  Menavia's  lonely  ^hore. 

Till  fuH  in  sight  the  rocky  point  appears ; 

Her  lofty  brow  where  hallowed  Mona  rears. 

And  hoary  Conway,  famed  in  Druid  lore, 

Pours  his  hoarse  flood  from  Arvon's  craggy  shcwe.  ' 

*  As  now  by  Cambria's  western  point  they  keep. 
Where  from  Dimeta's  turrets  on  tne  deep, 

Low  in  the  western  wave  Sol  6unk  his  head. 
Painting  his  radiant  couch  with  fiery  red. 
Omen  of  future  tempest,— O'er  the  deep 
The  brooding  winds  in  sullen  silence  sleep ; 
Around  the  yard  the  loose  sail  flagging  pla^s. 
No  more  the  bark  the  pilot's  hand  obeys.*- 
Short,  and  insidious  calnw*-the  flitting  breeze. 
First,  desultory,  lifts  the  sparkling  seas  ;*- 
Then  louder  swells  the  blast,— against  the  shore 
Dreadful,  and  near,  the  frothy  breakers  roar  : 
And,  o'er  the  sable  veil  of  murky  night. 
Incessant  flashes  shed  terrific  light. 
Useless  the  oar,  and  dangerous  now  the  sail. 
The  giddy  vessels  drive  before  the  gale ; 
Part  on  the  sea's  tempestuous  bosom  toss'd, 
Part^ forced  disastrous  on  the  rocky  coasts     p.  52, 

By  the  fury  of  the  storm  the  ship  of  Alfred  is  wrecked,  and 
he  ak>ne  of  all  the  crew  is  saved  from  the  overwhelming  billows. 
Having  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  rocky  shore,  he  fixed  an 
anxious  eye  on  the  ocean,— 

*  Nor  saw  one  wreck  of  all  the  naval  train 
Amid  the  vast  expanse  of  sky  and  main.'     ?.  56. 

His  hopes  being  thus  extmguished,  he  turns  his  footsteps 
towards  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  takes  shelter  in  a  cot- 
tage ;  in  which  retreat  he  passes  many  sorrowful  days. 

^  His  hours,  employ 'd  in  constant  tales  of  woe. 
Nor  beam  of  hope,  nor  smile  of  sobce  know ; 
Still  heaves  his  bosom  with  the  heart-felt  sigh. 
Still  patriot  sorrow  dims  the  monarch's  eye, 

aCa 
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Day  after  d»y  fleets  oiv  in  cheerless  mood. 

While,  as  the  swain  his  sylvan  toil  pursued. 

Sad  o'er  the  hearth  the  pensive  hero  hung, 

Fix-d  his  unweening  eye,  and  mute  his  tongue. 

Deeply  intent  on  scenes  of  present  woe. 

Or  planning  future  vengeance  on  the  foe. 

The  objects  round  him,  like  the  viewless  air, 

Pass  o'er  his  mind,  nor  leave  an  image  there  ; 

Hence  oft,  with  flippant  tongue,  the  busy  dame 

The  reckless  stranger's  apathy  would  blame. 

Who,  careless,  let  the  flame  those  viands  waste 

His  ready  hunger  ne'er  refused  to  taste. 

Ah  \  little  deeming  that  her  pensive  guest, 

High  majesty^  and  higher  worth,  possessed  \ 

Or  that  her  voice  presumptuous  dared  to  chide 

Alfred,  ker  country's  sovereign,  and  its  pride/    p.  62, 

From  this  state  of  inaqtivlty,  however,  the  Saxon  king  is 
roused  by  the  accidental  arrival  of  Ethelwood,  w}io  infonlns  nim 
that,  notwithstanding  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions  are  wasted 
by  the  Danish  invader,  Oddune  earl  of  Devonshire  stiH  holds 
out,  though  besieged  in  Kenwith  castle. 

The  cottager  b^ing  apprised  of  the  dignity  of  his  guest,  pro- 
poses to  conduct  Alfred  to  a  place  of  greater  safety — a  marshy 
island  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Thone  and  Parret.  The 
oflfer  is  accepted ;  and  the  passage  of  the  travelers,  across  the 
ford  to  this  asylum,  occupies  the  commencement  of  the  third 
book.  During  his  residence  in  the  isle  of  Ethelny,  Alfred,  in 
the  course  of  a  lonely  walk,  traces  the  current  of  a  rivulet,,  till 
he  at  length  arrives  at  a  cavern ; — of  which  Mr.  Pyc  gives  the 
following  elegant  description. 

*  In  foaming  eddy,  where  the  lucid  tide 
Pours  headlong  down  the  high  clift's  rugged  side, 
A  grove  of  dusky  pines  athwart  the  gla(k 
Shoot,  with  projected  limbs,  a  solemn  shade  ; 
.  And  as  aloft  the  quivering  branches  play, 
Shut  from  the  soil  the  garish  eye  of  day« 
Deep  in  the  dark  recess,  with  briars  o'er-grown, 
A  cavern  opens  in  the  mossy  stone ; 
O'er  its  dank  mouth  the  flexile  ivy  grows. 
Where  an  aged  yew  funereal  shadows  throws  \ 
Scath'd  oaks  their  knotty  branches  fling  around. 
With  mystic  misseltoe  their  summits  crown'd  ; 
While,  echoing  to  the  torrent's  distant  shock, 
Howls  the  dread  whidwind  through  the  creviced  rpck«'— 
Albeit  unused  to  fear,  the  monarch's  breast 
Pi^ts,  with  an  awe,  unfelt  b^re,  impress'd. 
And,  o'er  his  better  reason,  sudden  spread 
Tcmflc  chills  of  superstitious  dread.'     p.  82. 
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Hiis  solemn  preparation  ushera  to  oiir  iriew  a  drnid;  ^ho^ 
^  rapt  into  fiUure  times/  fbtetels  to  Alfred  the  iiate  of  his  pos- 
terity. In  this  narcadon  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
laureat  would  not  fail  to  introduce  an  eulogy  on  die  reigning 
monarch*  "  • 

*  And  see,  best  glory  of  that  patriot  race. 
Her  RijDDaEch,  BritOD-borOy  Britannia  grace ; 
Lovedy  honouPdy  and  revered  bj  all,  save  those 
Who,  foes  to  Freedom^  to  her  mends  arc  iQ^%* 
But  foes  in  vain — for  Anarchy's  wild  roar 
Shall  never  shake  this  heaven-defended  shore. 
While  Freedom's  sons  gird  Freedom's  sacred  thn>;ie» 
With  loyal  Faith's  impenetrable  zone. 
O'er  laurels  Rome's  sweet  poet  cuU'd  to  girace 
The  mighty  hero  of  the  Julian  race, 
Shall  rise  the  glory  of  his  honour'd  nan\e, 
'*  Nor  oceans  bound  his  sway,  nor  stars  his  £uiic/«— 
'  Ocean  but  rolls  his  aaure  waves  to  guide 
His  fleets  to  empire,  o'er  his  ambient  tide ; 
And  far  beyond  the  planets  that  appear 
Circlincr,  in  ceaseless  course,  the  earthly  sphere. 
Beyond  the  stretch  of  hupan  eye-sight  far. 
Improving  Science  hails  the  Georgian  star.',    r*  98* 

In  the  fourth  book,  the  conferehce  between  Alfred-  and  the 
bard  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  Saxon,  sent  in  quest  of 
the  king,  and  commissioned  to  communicate  to  him  the  Joyful 
intelli£ence  of  the  success  of  Oddune  earl  of  Devon,  agamst  a 
Danisn  armament  just  arrived  from  Ireland^  Alfred  imme- 
diately hastens  to  the  camp  *of  Oddune,  and  is  received  with 
^ansport.  Aftqr  reviewing  his  forces,  the  monarch  discloses 
to  his  counsellors  his  intention  of  visiting  the  Danish  camp  in 
the  disguise  of  a  minstrel,  that  he  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  number  and  plans  of  die  enemy. 

To  this  camp,  and  in  this  disguise,  he  repairs. 

<  With  joyful  look  the  wary  hero  view'd 
Stern  Vigilance,  by  long  success,  subdued  ; 
Saw  daring  Courage  tnm'd  to  fiantic  heat. 
And  Victory  prepare  her  own  defeat ; 
But,  as  along  the  noisy  camp  he  pass'd. 
Listening  tp  Riot's  roar  in  every  blast. 
Startled  with  horror  and  amaze,  he  hears 
The  whisper'd  ^und  of  "  Alfred !"  strike  his  ears. 
Instant  he  tumS,  alarm 'd-— his  warlike  hand 
Tile  useless  harp  (juits  for  the  shining  brand. 
When  thus  the  voice— -^*  My  king !  my  master !  say. 
What  fiend  has  tempted  here  thy  dangerous  way, 
'Mtd  scenes  where  ruthless  Hate  and  envious  Stnfe 
Lurk,  in' dread  ambush,  for  thy  sacred  life  \ 
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Oy  fly  this  fatal  placet  weak  all  disguise 
To  hide  thy  weu-known  form  from  Treason's  eyes* 
Many  are  here»  like  me,  of  Saxon  race. 
The  servile  ministers  of  foul  Disgrace^ 
'  Prompt  to  betray,  for  Treachery's  base  reward. 
That  prince  whose  life  my  dying  arm  would  guard.'    '•  I37« 

This  friendly  monitor  proves  to  be  Edgar,  to  whose  custody 
Alfred  had  entrusted  ^Isitha  and  his  infant  son.  Edgar,  not- 
withstanding his  treasonable  residence  in  the  Danish  camp,  in- 
forms his  sovereign  of  the  retreat  in  which  he  had  secured  the 
aueen:  on  which  Alfred  immediately  returns  to  his  troops,  at 
the  head  of  whom  he  hastens  to  the  spot  where  she  is  secreted. 

*  With  all  their  leader's  wrongs  enflamedi  the  band. 
Elate  in  arme,'  a  radiant  phalanx  stand. 
By  Edgar  guided,  through  the  waning  night. 
Through  the  first  oiient  streaks  of  dawning  light, 
Onward  they  press,— but  when  the  mountmg  ray 
Profusely  pour'd  the  golden  fiood  of  day, 
Cautious,  and  wary,  of  the  neighbouring  foe. 
Beneath  the  shade  their  weariea  limbs  they  throw : 
But  soon  as  Eve  distills  her  balmy  dew. 
Again  the  chiefs  their  silent  march  renew, 
.    Till,  urging  on  the  sable  noon  of  night. 
As  the  bright  stream  reflects  a  feeble  light. 
On  its  pecn  edge,  by  contrast  dim,  displayed, 
The  holy  turrets  rise  in  glimmering  shade.-— 
Sudden  they  halt— when,  with  terrific  clang 
Of  martial  shouts,  the  echoing  arches  rang  ; 
Blazes  with  sudden  light  the  solemn  pile. 
And  torched  glide  along  each  fretted  ile. 
With  female  shrieks  the  vaulted  roofs  resound. 
By  the  loud  bell's  tremendous  pealing  drowo'd. 
The  notes  of  horror  strike  the  valiant  train. 
Thrill  in  their  ears,  and  harrow  every  vein. 
Not  so  their  chief— at  once- his  active  mind. 
In  passion  cool,  each  circumstance  combined.-— 
That  one  neglected  moment  might  destroy 
The  treasury  of  all  his  pronused  joy 
He  saw— and  bade  the  clarion's  wariike  breath 
Swell  the  vindictive  strain  of  war  and  death ; 
Through  every  cell  the  martial  thunder  broke. 
To  eacA  astonishM  Dane  defiance  spoke/     p.  141. 

The  Saxpns  rush  on  the  invaders,  and  rescue  Elsitha  and 
her  companions  from  the  meditated  insult.  And  heie  we  can« 
not  but  observe,  that  the  laureat  would  have  excited  a  mudi 
more  lively  effiect  had  he  represented  this  happy  interference  as 
altogether  a  casual  and  unexpected  incident,  ITie  leffect  we 
refer  to  is  in  some  measure  produced  shortly  afterwards,  by 
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.Alfred's  joyAil  meeting  with  Donald  and  Us  Cakdonian  troops, . 
whose  apprehended  destntctton  he  had  so  fedihgly  deplored;' 
and  also  by  the  discovery  of  Donald's  early  though  subdued 
passion  for  Ekitha. 

In  the  fifth  book,  the  traitor  Ceolph,  burning  wi(h  resent- 
ment on  account  of  the  violation  of  his  daughter  Emmeline's 
honour  by  one  of  the  Danish  chiefs,  repairs  to  Alfred's  camp, 
earnestly  requestine  his  injured  sovereign  to  doom  him  to  the 
death  which  he  bom  merited  and  wished.  By  the  clemency  of 
Alfred,  however,  he  is  spared  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  foe^ 
In  the  early  dawn  of  the  day  the  Saxon  warriors  move  forward, 
and,  in  the  course  of  their  march, —  . 

<  Passing  the  borders  of  the  forest  drear, 
A  shriek  of  female  anguish  pierced  the  ear. 
And,  starting  from  the  shade,  a  figure  wan. 
With  piteoils  plaint  arrests  the  wondering  van. 
Loose  flowMher  careless  robe,  her.  streaming  hair 
Floated,  in  rufRed  tangles,  to  the  air, 
And  on  her  livid  cheek  and  hagjgrard  eye, 
Throned  in  imperial  ^ate,  sat  Misery. 

*  With  voice  by  weeping  choked,  conyulsad  her  breast, 
The  woe-lorn  form  the  passing  host  address'd. 
«<  O,*'  see  before  you,  humbled  to  the  d;ist, 
A  victim  sad  of  cruelty  and  lu8t.-!r      ^ 
When  in  the  battle's  doubtful  sjiock  ye  join, 
*     Think  of  the  horrors  of  a  fate  like  mine  ; 
The  curses  of  a  violated  maid 
Shall  nerve  each  arm,  shall  sharpen  every  blade. 
For  me— conceal 'd  my  lineage  and  niy  name*— 
Ah,  once  my  country's  glory !  now  its  shame  !-r  ^ 

One  only  way  remains  from  deep  disgrac^e 
To  clear  the' offspring  of  a  noble  race*"— r 
She  ceased— -and  instant  in  her  struggling  breas^ 
Her  fatal  poniard  sheath'd,  ^n^  sunk  to  rest.'     r,  156. 

Thb  injured  female  is  the  daughter  of  Ceolph.  Fired  by  the 
sight  of  her  sufleriligs,  the  troops  of  Alfred  hasten  to  fall  upon 
tl^  invaders.  The  battle  of  Eddington  ensues,  whiish  Mr. 
Pye  describes  with  classic  circumstantiality.  The  Panes  are 
defeated ;  but  Alfred  counts  the  battle  dearly  won,  by  the  death 
of  Donald,  who  is  4lain  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement.  The 
fall  of  night  terminates  the  battle,  and,  with  it,  the  fifth  book  of 
the  poem. 

In  the  sixtk  1)ook,  wc  fin/i  the  Saxon  army  pursuing  the  ad* 
vantage  whjch  dicv  had  gained,  and  blockading  the  Danish 
camp  on  Ashdown-'liilL  By  tke  light  of  the  moqn,  a  body  of 
Danes  are  seen  hastening  their  flight  over  the  adjacen|:  plain. 
They  are  surrounded  and  taken  prisoners.  A  youthful  warrior, 
who  was  entrusted  to  their  protection,  is  conducted  into  the 
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pucscncp  ef  AUrady  vAo  geneiQudy  atsurcs  lam  of  m&tfi  oh 
which  unexpected  pro«ii$;^f«-»> 

'  Contendingr  passions  struggling  in  the  breast. 
Low  sinks  the  youth y  by  fear  and  hope  depressed «' 
Edgafy  88  prompt  to  succour  and  to 'Spate>        *' 
As  the  dread  front  of  bleeding  war  to  dare. 
Caught  the  faidt  striplin^ere  oe  i«achM  the  giouA^t 
Ajid from  hiihead the  shiiiin? hdm unbound.    " 
Though  loa  the  lips  was  Dcaw's  pde  cnsigB  spread,  • 
Though  from  the  cheek  the  blooming  rpK  waa  M9 
Though  on  the  liquid  sa4iaiu:e  of  the  eyes,' 
The  sable  lash  a  silken  curtain  lies  | 
Yet  o*er  the  brows,  which,  with  the  fopehead|  show 
Like  jet  encircled  in  a  bed  of  snow. 
Flows  in  loose  ringlets  to  the  freshening  air 
The  softfredundance  of  the  ambrosial  hair, 
And  ohanns,  of  more  than  mortal  grace,  betrayed 
The  fprm  asid  features  of  a  beauteous  maid.'    p«  2 19« 

This  beauteous  maid  is  Emma,  the  daughter  of  Guthnyn  the 
Danish  chief^^admiration  of  t^se  ohann«(  had  for  a  tMt  se-« 
duced  Edgar  ipto  the  service  of  the  Danes;  from  which  treason 
he  wad,'  as  we  have  before  observed,  converted  by  his  regard 
for  the  personal  safety  of  Alfred^  When  Guthruni  is  apprised 
of  the  captivity  of  his  daughter,  he  repairs  to  the  camp  of 
Alfred  for  the  purpose  of  ransoming  heri  After  sternly  re-i 
fusing  the  profFere'd  gold,  and  apprismg  hisi  suppliant  that  h« 
will  allow  him  but  a  Siort  space  to  delUi^rate  upon  his  cfaoitpo 
of  battle  or  unconditional  supm^ont  AUred  o^mtiniies:-!^  . 

*  For  this  sweet  maid,  whom  Fortune's  chanjjeful  hpvff 

Has  g^vcn  a  captive  to  my  happier  power. 

Whether  you  yield  to  Concord's  gentler  charmS| 

Or  dare  the  stern  arbltrement  of  arm^ 

I  pledge  my  faith  her  beauties  to  restore, 

Free,  and  ui^ransomed,  to  her  native  shore ; 

Or,  if  she  fear  o'er  Qcean's  waveto  roam, 

I  am  her  parent,  and  my  realm  her  home/     p.  ttf^ 

Guthrum  is  so  much  afectcd  hf  the  generosity  of  AlfinedVi 
purposes  with  regard 'to  hjs  daughter,  that  he  yidds  tp  his  mercy^ 
and,  together  wim  his  troops,  adopts,  by  the  ceremony  of  bap- 
tism, the  Christian  profession.  A  chorus  of  bards  now  ad-» 
vances  to  congKjtulate  the  Saxon  prince  on  his  victory  j  and  the 
inspired  druid  again  strikes  the  prophetic  string,  to  celebrate  • 
the  establishment  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  the  personal 
freedom  which  the  wise  institutions  of  ouf  Saxon  ancestors  se- 
cured to  the  meanest  citizen,  the  wide  extent  of  British  com- 
merce, the  union  oif  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  happy  life  and 
in^ture  death  of  Edward  the  son  of  Alfred^  and— what  a  noble 
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ftant  to^^\e&mkx\  Mr.lPft'^  pubUtatiott  of  Alfred,  an 
epic  poem  in  «ix  books  I  '  This  is  a  species  ef  puff  for  which: 
the  writer  is  certainly  entitled  tp  a.p^ent:  it  is  altogether  ori-' 
ginal,  never  having,  to  (lie  best  of  our  knowledgCj  been  thought 
of  by  Bays,  or  any  i>dier  wit. 

Such  is  the  argum^t  of  |hp  pgjm  bef(»re  us  \  and/our  reader^ 
are  now  enabled  to  form  a  judgement  of  its  general  outline,  .in 
which  we  think  the  author's  principal  merit  consists.     As  tcK 
imagination,  he  neithct  clevates^thr  miiid  nor  agitates  the  feel-, 
ings.    The  character  of  Alfred  cpntains  nothing  forcible  or  in-' 
teresting — nofhing  which  eVinWs  the  hand  of  a  master;  while* 
his  queen  is  a  more  common  character  than  himself,    Mr,  Pye 
sterns  to'feivc  staged  'books  more  than  die  world:  he  vainly* 
cndeivouw  to  make  up  the  want  of  the  language  of  passion  by 
narration  and  epithets;   and  bis  oocm  contaitis   little,  very* 
little,  of  true  dramatic  spirit.  Mr.  Pyc,^appears  also  unfortunate' 
in  his  determination  to  write  an  epic  poem  in  rhyme  j  by  the 
dire  necessity  of  providing  for  which,  he  is  frequently  seduced 
into  an  unwarrantable  pmraseology.    The  quotation  of  a  few* 
instances  will  illustrate  our  meaning.  .     ,. . 

*  O  sire  I  O  sovereign!  let  thy  favouring,  fr^o// 
Prq>itiou8  bear  thy  DwaLPsJirst  request.'     p.  45.  '' ' 

Again— 

*  Fenced  by  whose  sacred  leaves,  the  royal  brow 

Mocks  the  vain  lightnings  aimed  by  Faction's  blow.'    p.  88. 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  necessity  of  rhyme  alone  com* 
pelled  Mr.  Pye  to  introduce  the  awkward  idea  of  a  ireast  tearing* 
And  what  but  the  same  cause  could  have  betrayed  him  into  the 
foUowing  tame  tautology,  which  occurs  in  p.  46  ? 

^  My  fondness  ehaH  not  diin  thy  warlike  fire. 
Or  cheek  tb^  to\ir9^  which  it  must  adoiire.' 

A  similar  instance  strikes  us  again  in  p.  62 : 

^  How  horde  su^ceedinff  horde,  in  countless  band. 
Spread  dcsplation  o'er  the  niinM  land. 
Swept  o'er  the  cukured  plains  in  sanguine  flood. 
And  mf  rk*d  their  course  by  carnage  and  by  blood.' 

Of  passages  which  appear  to  us  to  be  enfeebled  by  fh!s[ 
radical  defect  we  could  gather  a  copious  harvest;  but  we  are 
confined  within  certain  limits;  apd  willingly  foreg^o  the  un- 
pleasant task  of  multiplying  quotations  which  critical  justice 
compels  us  to  mark  with  disapprobation.  Before  we  conclude 
our  article,  however,  we  must  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  we 
were  surprised  to  find,  in  the  work  of  a  translator  of  Aristotle's 
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PoeticSf  80  muiy  mixed  and  iocDngruottS  meta^hitt.    Hk  £ol* 
lowing  passage  is  eztremeljr  faulty  in  that  respect: 

*  A  sacred  throne  on  Mtrcy^s  basis  rear'dy 

By  Virtue  foster'dy  by  Oppression  fcar'd  j— 

To  which  thy  guardian  laws  shall  boast  they  gave 

One  power  by  aught  uacheck'dy  the  power  to  save.'    p.  90. 

Here  the  throne  is  first  an  inanimate  substance  reared  on  a 
bsisis;  but,  by  the  hocus  focus  ti  our  poet's  language,  it  soon 
becomes  a  person,  and  is  fosteredt  feared,  and  possessed  of 
^wen  Mr*  Pye's  occasional  attempts  to  put  into  metre  the 
popular  polidc'al  phrases  of  the  times  freauently  betray  hiih 
into  great  incorrectness  and  a. vitiated  ^ form  of  expresaop, 
which  in  the  present  cultivated  age  is  almost  unp^tdonable  t 
for  the  remark  of  the  elegant  La  Harpe  is  strictly  jostir-'  V  in- 
dal?ence  se  mesure  encore  sur  le  temps  ou  Ton  a  ecrit,  et  sur 
le  plus  ou  moins  de  modeles  que  I'on  avait.  Quand  une  fois  ils 
sont  en  erand  nombre,  les  fautcs  qe  sontplus  rachetables  qu*a 
force  de  bcautes.' 


Art.  n. — Encyclopedia  Britanmca ;  mr^  a  Dictionary  of  Arts^ 
Sciences  J  and  Miscellaneous  Literature^  He.  Illustrated  with 
Five  Hundred  and  Forty-two  Copper-plates,  The  Third  Edition^ 
gtiaih  improved.  18  Vols.  4(0.  27/.  Boards.  Lackingtoa 
and  Co. 

Art.  III. — Supplement  to  the  Third  Edition  of  the  EncycbpatRa 
Britannicay  &r.  By  George  Ckig^  LL.D.  He.  jUus^ 
irated  with  Fifty  Copper-plates.  2  Vols<.  ^to.  3/.  Boards. 
Lackington  and  Co. 

Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  same  hands,  which 
have  btely  turned  over  the  pages  of  the  third  edition  of  this 
Dictionary,  with  its  Supplement,  opened  it  on  its  earliest  ap« 
pearance.  Various  circumstances  at  that  time  prejudiced  ui 
against  it ;  but  we  perused  it  with  patience^  with  all  the  im- 
partiality in  our  power,  and  were  convinced  of  the  general 
merits  of  the  work.  After  another  examinatiofi,  we  have  re« 
curred  to  our  former  article  in  the  64th  volume,  O.  S. ;  nor 
do  we  meet  with  a  word  there  that,  '  dying,  we  would  wish  to 
blot.'  Whatever  we  have  blamed  has  been  since  corrected. 
The  changes  in  fifteen  years  must  be  of  course  numerous  ^  and 
the  additions,  in  an  age  of  rapidly  improving  science^  not 
less  so. 

In  that  volume  of  our  journal  in  which  we  considered  the 
present  woris^  and  the  improved  edition  of  Mr-  Chambers's  Cy- 
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{nMshed  at  the  same  period,  w6  gave  at  some 
lengdi  our  ideas  of  the  utility  of  such  an  attempt — of  its  ob« 
jects  and  execution.  These  rem^^rks  we  need  not  repeat^  and 
wp  pcfcdre  nothing  that  can  at  present  be  added.  It  remains 
only  to  speak  of  the  improvements  in  the  third  editionj  and  of 
die  merit  of  the  two  supplementary  volumes. 

It  is  singular  that  two  works  of  the  same  kind,  both  of  ac- 
knowledge desert,  should  have  been  undertaken  by  two  indi^ 
viduals,  and  brought  to  no  small  degree  of  perfection,  with 
▼ery  slight  assistance*  We  allude  to  Mr.  Chambers's  Dictionary^ 
and  this  before  us.  The  latter  was  almost  exclusively  the  labour 
of  Mr.  Macfarquhar,  a  printer.  In  its  progressive  editions^ 
hpweyer,  the  assistants  have  been  numerous  and  able. 

*  In  a  collection  so  extensive  and  multifarious^  a  few  mistakes, 
npetitions,  and  omissions,  might  surely  be  passed  over  without  se* 
verity  of  censure,  although  the  publication  had  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  been. superintended  by  the  same  man;  but  they  will  be 
allowed  to  have  been  almost  unavoidable,  when  it  is  known  that^^ 
after  the  work  was  far  advanced,  it  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
new  editor,  who,  though  he  was  in  a  great  degree  a  stranger  to  the 
contents  of  the  printed  volumes,  found  no  clue  of  his  predecessor's 
which  could  guide  him  accurately  through  those  to  be  compiled. 

*  We  beg  it  to  be  understood,  that  this  observation  is  not  made 
wfth  a  view  to  remove  any  share  of  blame  from  the  second  to  the 
irst  editor ;  for  Mr.  Colin  Macfarquhar,  who  conducted  the  publi« 
eation  beyond  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  volume,  was  a  man  whom 
hw  who  knew  him  will  be  disposed  to  blame,  and  on  whote  indus^ 
tiioiis  integrity  those  who  knew  him  best  must  admit  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  bestow  too  much  praise.  Born  in  Edinbui^h  of  pa^ 
fcnis  respectable,  though  not  affluent,  he  was,  at  an  early  period  of 
Kfe,  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  printer.  This  profession  gave  him  a 
taste  Ibr  science  and  literature,  or  rather  furnished  him  with  oppon> 
tunitics  of  cultivating  the  taste  which  he  derived  from  nature ;  and 
he  soon  became  well  acquainted  with  the  most  popular  writers  10 
SUttnral  history,  and  in  natural  and  moral  philosophy. '  When  he 
opened  a  printing-house  of  his  own,  rectitude  of  conduct  quickly 
ncoBunciKied  him  to  friends  and  to  employment ;  and  the  unremitted 
prosecution  of  his  studies  eminently  qualified  him  for  superintending 
she  publication  of  a  new  dictionary  of  arts,  sciences,  and  literature  | 
l»f  w|)ickf  under  the  title  of  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  the  idea  had 
been  conceived  by  him  and  his  friend  Mr.  Andrew  Bell,  engraver. 
tj  whom  these  gentlemen  were  assisted  in  digesting  the  plan  which 
attracted  to  that  work  so  much  of  the  public  attention,  or  whether 
Aev  had  any  assistance,  are  questions  in  vrhich  our  readers  cannot 
be  interested.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Macfarquhar  had  the  sole 
care  of  compiling  the  present  edition  ;  and  that,  with  the  aid  of  a 
^ery  few  literary  friends,  he  brought  it  down  to  the  article  Mysteries, 
in  the  twelfth  volume,  when  he  was  cut  off  in  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  his  age  by  a  death  which,  though  not  sudden,  was  perhaps  ua« 
ejspteted.    His  career  was  indeed  short ;  but  of  him  it  may  be  said 
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with  as  much  propriety  a^  of  most  men,  Kem9  pariUkSu  vlaatf^ipi 
virtutu  perfictm  ptrfecto  funciui  est  munire*      p.  Kiu 

His  successor  was  ^  Dr.  Glcig  of  Stirling,  who  had  antece^ 
dcntly  assisted  him,  but  with  whom  he  had  no  confidential  cor- 
respondence respecting  the  plan.  1  he  former  editions  were  how- 
ever before  Jiipi  V  and  we  should  suppose  little  dif&cultjr  could  ha\% 
arisen  in  cox^quence  of  this  source ;  and  indeed  littk  has  arisen. 
We  consider  it  however  as  an  imperfect  apology,  when  ,we 
perceive  the  editor  remarking,  that,  where  the  system  is  de- 
fective ip  its  principal  article,  the  omissions  are  supplied  in 
some  subordinate  ones.  As  we  have  formerly  observed^,  evc?y 
subject  is  a  brarjch,  and  on  it  those  thence  derived  should  depenc^ 
without  becoming  either  more  important  than  their  principal,  or 
assuming  its  office.'  It  is  indeed  better  ^that  an  irregularity 
shojiUd  lie  allowed,  than  that  necessary  information  should  be 
omitted  ;  but  the  excuse  is  the  subterfuge  of  haste,  inaccuracy, 
•r  inattention.  It  is  equally  an  error  perhaps,  from  die  same 
source,  when  subjects  are  not  found  under  those  heads  where 
dicy  would  be  chiefly  looked  for,  It  is  no  excuse  that  thev  occur 
under  others,  unless  this  be  pointed  out.  Several  omissions  arc 
however  allowed ;  and  these  wc  suppose  have  rendered  a  suj- 
plement  necesfsary. 

The  original  work  was  comprised  in  ten  volumes  j  an4i«ip 
showed,  in  our  remarks  on  the  first  edition,  that  the  compile 
jhad  fioj  only  injudiciousily  contracted  their  lin^iis,  but  not  lenv^ 
ployed  ibeir  space  to  the  best  advantage.  The  two  last  vohinics 
trere  consequently  very  inadequate  to  the  subjects  to  be  ttetioA 
of.  In  the  third  edition  tliey  thought  themselves  seeuv^  ill 
promising  that  it  should  not  extend  beyond  eighteen  volumes*, 
and  thw  any  increase  in  the  bulk  should  not  be  attended  with 
;tddttional  expense  to  the  subscribers.  But  they  still  calculated 
erroneously ;  and  though  they  disposed  of  their  materials  with 
more  skill,  and  employed  less  space  in  trifling  explanations, 
much  was  still  omitted,  and  many  subjects  too  hastily  passes 
over.  We  mean  not  to  deny  that  the  editors  exerted  them? 
selves  with  perseverance,  and  extended  their  volumes  wkh  un* 
exampled  liberality; — but  they  had  involved  themselves  in  a  rash 
engagement  \  and  to  retreat  with  decency  was  a  comparative 
victory.  The  plan  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  ik 
well  known  |  and  that  the  additions  of  biography  and  geograjj 
are  valuable  ones  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  mar  be  sv 
posed,  from  this  part  of  the  plan  being  imitated  in  Eir,  R©e?l 
new  edition  of  Chambers's  Dictionary.  The  account  of"  tlie 
contributors  to  the  third  edition  befq^e  ys  wiU  conclude  all 
that  we  need  observe  on  this  subject, 

For  whatever  instniction  may  be  conveyed  in  the  articles  Anato- 
my and  Surgery  the  publig  is  indebted  to  Andrew  BeH.  F.S|S.  A- 
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one  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  ingenioas  Mr.  Fyfe.     From  the  fer- 
mcr  of  these  gentlemen  the  world  will  soon  receive  one  6f  the  most 
splendid  anatomical  works  which*  it  has  yet  seen ;  and  af  the  latter 
'has  long  officiated  under  Dr.  Monro  as  dissector  in  the  anatomical 
school  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  say 
how  well  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  subjects  on  which  we  em- 
ployed .  him   to  write.      Aerology,  Aerostation,  Chemistry,  Elec- 
tricity, Gunnery,  Hydrostatics,  Mechanics,  Meteorology,  with  most 
of  the  separate  articles  in  the  various  branches  of  natural  history,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  were  compiled  by  Mr.  James  Ty tier,  chemist ;  a 
^  man  who,  though  his  conduct  has  been  marked  by  almo^  perpetual 
imprudence,  possesses  no  common  share  of  science  and  genius.     The 
article  Blind  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Blacklo^k  and  Dr.  Moves,  both 
blind  themselves,  and  both  men  of  superior  attainments ;  the  former 
in  elegant  literature,  and  the  latter  in  the  physical  sciences.     We 
believe  that  the  article  Education  was  composed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Heron,  author  of  a  history  of  Scotland  now  publishing,  who  like- 
wise furnished  the  greater  part  of  what  we  have  published  under  the 
titles  Religion  and  Society.     The  lives  of  Johnson  and  Mary  queeti 
of  8c6t8,  with  the  articles  Instinct,  Love,  Metaphysics,  Miracle, 
the  history  of  ethics  under  Moral  Philosophy,  Oath,  Passion,  Plas- 
tic Nature,  Polytheism,  Prayer,  Slavery,  and  Supper  of  the  Lord, 
were  contributed  by  Dr.  Gleig,  editor   of  the  last  six  volumes; 
Grammar  and  Theology  by  Dr.  Gleig  and  the  reverend  James  Bruce, 
A.B.  late  of  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge;  and  Motion  by  Dr. 
Gleig  and  Mr.  Tytler.     The  system  of  Medicine,  whfch  was  pub- 
lishea  in  the  former  edition,  was  revised  and  improvcd/or  the  pre- 
sent by  Andrew  Duncan,  M.  D.    fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  qf 
Edinburgh,  artd  professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Physic  in  the  univer- 
sity.    Tne  nptes  to  the  article  Music  were  contributed  by  Dr. 
Blacklock,'  and  the  history  of  the  art  by  William  Maxwell  Morison,. 
Es^.  advocate,  who  likewise  favoured  us  with  what  we  have  pub- 
lished on  the  science  of  Physiognomy.     The  articles  Mysteries,  My- 
thology and  Philology,  we  owe  to  the  erudition  of  David  Doig, 
LL.D.  F.S.S.A.  master  of  the  grammar-school  of  Stirlin?,  and 
author  of  two  very  ingenious  letters  on  the  Savage  State,  addressed 
.  to.  the  late  lord  Karnes.     Navigation,  Parallax,  Pendulum>  Projec- 
tion of  the  Sphere,  Ship-building,  and  Naval  Tactics^  were  fur- 
nished by  Andrew  Mackay,  LL.D.  F.R.S.E.  of  Aberdeen,  and" 
known  to  the  public  as  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  finding  the  Longitude  at  Sea  or  Land.     John  Robison,  M.A» 

*  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  professor  of  na- 
tural philosophy  in  the  university,  did  the  editor  the  honour  of 
contributing  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanniea  the  valuable  articles 

•'Vl|y«ies,  Pneumiatics,  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  Projectiles, 
'ifttn^jpe,  Resistance -of  Fluids,  River,  Roof,  Rope-making,  Rota- 
^fioili,  Seamanship,  Signak,  Sound,  Specific  Gravity,  Statics,  Steam 
;and  Stesm*-£nginef  Strength  of  Materials,  Telescope,  Tide,  Articu- 
.  ktiAg  Trumpet,  Vwation  of  the  Compass,  and  Water-Works. 
^  Philosophy  is  the  joint   pfoduction  of  professor  Robison  and  Dr. 

*  ^l^S'^*  tJt^T^^^^^SY  ^^^  furnished  by  John  Barclay,  M.D.  of  Edin- 
Iburgb,  wrxose  merits^  if  the  editor  be  not  partial  to  his  friend,  it 
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will  raise  hi^  in  the  estimation  of  meo  of  scieiice.  The  essays,  on 
predestination  and  Providence  were  contributed  by  Robert  Forsyth^ 
Esq.  advocate ;  the  account  of  the  French  Revolution  by  Mr.  For- 
syth and  Dr.  Gleig ;  and  Oxygen  and  Phlogbton  by  John  Rothenun, 
M.D.  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  St. 
Andrew's. 

*  The  other  contributors  to  the  first  part  of  the  work  we  cannot 
e^rumcratc ;  but  we  know  tliat  much  useful  information  was  occa- 
sionally communicated  by  Dr.  Latham  of  Dartford  in  Kent}  the 
celebrated  ornithologist ;  by  Dr.  William  Wright,  physician-general 
to  the  forces  in  the  West-Indies  under  the  command  of  sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  %  by  the  reverend  J.  Hawkins,  vicar  of  Halsted  in 
Essex  ;  by  the  late  Mr«  Adams,  mathematical  instrument-^naker  to 
his  majesty ;  and  by  Mr.  William  Jones,  optician,  in  Holborn* 
Xiondon.  There  is,  however,  no  man  to  whom  the  proprielort  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  feel  themselves  under  greater  obliga- 
tions than  to  Dr.  Black,  for  the  very  handsome  offer  which  he  made 
to  the  person  who  was  at  first  intrusted  with  the  chemical  department 
of  the  work.  And  while  they  express  thus  publicly  their  gratitude 
to  him,  may  not  the  editor  declare  how  mucii  he  is  indebted  to  his 
two  assistants,  the  reverend  James  Walker,  M.  A.  of  St*  John's 
college^  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  James  Thomson  of  Crie|F,  prcacber 
in  the  church  of  Scotland  ?  Of  these  gentlemen,  who  successively 
had  tEe  care  of  the  work  when  he  was  necessarily  absent,  he  could 
always  say,  ^mhns  in  rehus  ipii  interejfe  non  fossumtUf  in  Usf  tfird 
noUm  vicariajijes  amkorum  tupponkwr.*     p.  xv. 

Whatever  may  hare  been  the  omissions  in  the  third  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia,  from  the  want  of  mutual  confidence  and 
the  necessary  co-operation  between  the  first  and  the  second 
editor,  they  may  be  well  supplied  in  a  supplement.  Supple- 
ments are  in  general  a  sort  of  wounded  snakes,  which  drag 
their  slow  lengths  along ;  but  in  a  work  of  this  kind  they  are 
necessary  appendages,  whether  we  consider  the  successiYC  cdi* 
tors,  or  the  rapidly  succeeding  improvements  of  an  age  pecii* 
liarly  active  and  successful  in^  every  scientific  pursuit.  It  is 
also  with  great  propriety  conducted  by  the  editor  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Macfarquhar,  who  could  be  best  aware  of  the  omiseiona 
or  errors,  and  consequently  could  best  supply  or  correct  tfaem. 

The  authors  of  many  of  the  articles  m  tne  Supplement  are 
noticed  in  the  advertisement  which  .precedes  it.  Professor 
Robison's  labours  in  the  Encyclopaedia  began  with  Pnojectikat 
and,  consequently,  the  greater  number,  and  the  more  important 
articles,  £rom  the  former  gentleman,  occur  previous  to  that  avt 
of  the  alphabet.  Thus  we  find  that  we  are  indebted  to  nim 
for  the  articles  Arch,  Astronomy,  Carpentry,  Centre,  Dyiia* 
mica,  Electricity,  Inipulsion,  Involution  and  Evolution  of 
Curves,  Machinery,  Magnetism,  Mechanics,  Percttssioii, 
Piano-forte,  Centre  of  Position,  Tcmperanient  in  Music, 
Thunder,  Musical  Trumpet,  Tschirnhaus,  and  Watock*voii. 
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To  Br.  Tbomaft  Thompson  our  author  vras  indebted  for  a  ^erj 
«xten$i?e  and  elaborate  article  on  chemistry,  for  an  ardck  on 
xnineralogy^  and  another  on  dying  substances.  Dr.  Wright 
has  persevered  in  bis  botanical  assistance;  and  Mr.  Piayfair 
has  communicated  one  mathematical  article^  which  we  shall  in 
course  notice.  The  account  of  the  Frendi  revdution  is  con« 
tinued  by  the  editor  and  professor  Robison ;  but  to  this.  sub« 
ject  also  we  shall  recur  more  at  large^ 

The;  rest  of  the  information  in  the  advertisement  is  not  of 
great  importance.  In  biography,  the  editor  soon  found  he  had 
taken  too  extensive  a  range,  and  was  obliged  to  confine  himself 
to  thosie  who  were  eminent  in  science  or  literature,  or  were 
patrons  of  either.  Some  references  therefore,  in  the  early 
articles^  will  not  be  found  in  their  place.  The  progress  also  qH 
science  and  revolutionary  events  is  so  rapid,  that  the  reader  is 
requested  to  hasten  fronuthe  article  of  Galvanism  to  Torpedo^ 
and  from  Revolution  to  the  life  of  marshal  Suworow. 

We  perceive  with  great  satisfaction,  that,  through  the  whole 
of  the  Supplement,  mere  is  a  constant  reference  to  die  Ency- 
clopaedia \  that  errors  of  the  press,  or  more  important  ones,  are 
carefully  corrected  \  new  and  fuller  information  supplied ;  and 
that  the  accounts  are  more  scientifically  compressed.  Indeed, 
so  anxious  is  the  editor  of  the  Supplement  to  correct  mistakes, 
that  we  have  occasionally  thought  him  a  little  hypercritical^ 
and  that  faults,  sometimes  ostentatiouslypointed  out,  m^ht  with- 
out danger  have  been  passed  over.  The  error  however,  if  it 
exist,  is  on  the  right  side.  It  is  impossible  to  notice  all  the 
new  articles ;  but  we  shall  agaiQ  turn  over  the  pages,  and  give 
a  general  account  of  the  more  considerable  improvements. 
.  we  met,  very  early,  with  a  neat  little  addition  to  the  articile  of 
*  action,'  which  perhaps  we  should  not  have  regarded  in  this  place^ 
but  to  have  marked  its  contradiction  to  some  important  ^arts  of 
the  work  itself.  The  author  contends  very  properly,  that  an  agent; 
cannot  act  where  it  is  not ;  but  the  error  seems  to  be  in  not  ad- 
mitting the  influence  of  anv  known  or  supposed  medium.  We 
think  It  highly  probable,  it  not  certain,  that  even  in  the  apparent 
impulse  of  bodies  they  are  not  in  contact,  so  that  they  cannot 
act  inunediately  on  each  other.  It  would  be  singular  if  the 
aether  of  Newton  were  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  greater 
niunber  of  phenomena,  since  from  these  its  supposed  pro* 
pehies  are  derived :  it  is  a  creature  of  imagination,  formed  to 
give  a  plausible  explanation  of  appearances,  and  aiming  at  np 
more.  A  greater  fault  is,  however,  the  inconsistency  of  this 
article.  It  contends  that  the  influence  of  the  sun  or  moon 
cannot  produce  .  tides,  because  there  is.  no  immediate  action ; 
while  in  the  Encyclopaedia  itself  this  phaenomenon  is  decidedly 
attributed  to  attraction.  It  rests  also,  in  its  reasoning,  on  die 
vij  inertia  of  matter  ;  while  one  of  th;  most  striking^,  the  xi^ost 
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jitdicions  and  philosophical^  articles  in  the  Stipplcment,  atoidtf 
this  principle,  which,  like  mafty  other  parts  of  the  mechanicad 
system,  requires  at  least  a  little  modification.  Whatever  may 
fcie  the  merit  of  the  present  article — ^as  it  is  SO  conAadictory  td 
the  gchieral  doctrines  of  the  M^rk — ^it  should  not  have  found  % 
{dace  in  the  Supplement,  without  some  remarks  from  the  editor* 
We  find  some  very  useful'and  nece^ary  additions  to  the  En* 
cyclopaedia  in  the  earlier  pages  of  the  Supplement,  particularly 
under'  the  word  *  alum,'  where  there  is  a  very  conjprehensive 
abridgement  of.  M.  Vauquelin's  experiments.  Tlie  article  ot 
*  arch,'  contributed  by  professor  Robison,  is  also  a  most 
masterly  one :  we  have  seen  nothing,  on  this  or  on  a  similar 
subject,  so  clear,  scientific,  and  comprehensive.  Could  we 
stay  to  analyse  any  article,  or  indeed  were  it  in  our  power, 
from  the  possession  of  plates,  we  would  not  pass  this  over  so 
cursorily.  We  believe  the  doctrine  of  arches  derived  from  the 
properties  of  the  wedge  was  published  sinc^  thie  appearance  of 
this  Supplement;  but  it  is^here  unnecessary. 

The  additions  to  the  article  *  architecture'  contain  only  abs« 
tracts  from  a  paper  on  the  origin  of  Gothic  architecture,  pub- 
lished in  the  last  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Transactions. 

The  new  article  of  *  astronomy '  is  a  valuable  and  compre« 
hensxve  supplenfent  to  the  former,  and  contains  some  necessary 
additions.  We  find  however  in  this  some  hhits  iii  opposition 
to  the  sether  of  Newton  $  but  we  must  allege — and  we  fear  no 
contradiction — that  all  the  phenomena  require  the  intervention 
of  some  subtile  fluid  between  bodies.  A  very  little  refinement, 
which  will  beacr  the  test  of  examination,  may  soon  reduce  aU 
the  appearances  supposed  to  result  from  actual  contact  to  die 
action  of  this  fluid.  It  is  enough  however  if  the  imaginary 
^ntermede  fulfil  all  the  offices  required. 

Various  biographical  sketches  follow,  which  we  cannot  al- 
ways enumerate.  With  respect  to  the  lives  of  the  famous  or 
infamous  Bahrdt,  and  of  the  fallen  degraded  Bailly,  we  may 
again  enlarge,  when  we  speak  of  the  article  of  illumines — z. 
sect  which  may  have  been  diverted  to  unworthy  purposes,  but 
which  many,  who  are  inimical  to  its  principles,  do  not  believe 
to  have  been  originally  designed  for  such.  In  the  life  of  Be- 
hem,  the  author  or  editor  appears  to  be  convinced  of  his  having 
discovered  the  American  continent  previous  to  the  voyage  ot 
Columbus,  and  adduces  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
opinion.  The  assertion  requires  a  longer  discussion  than  we 
are  enabled  at  present  to  give  it ;  yet  we  own  that  Svc  are  un- 
willing, according  to  the  present  evidence,  to  deprive  Columbus 
of  the  honour.  The  other  lives  under  this  second  letter  of  the 
alphabet  are  numerous,  and  contain  more  valuable  information. 
Of  Dr.  Berkenhout  we  have  some  important  information,  not 
generally,  known ;  and  we  think  that  he  deserved  an  ampler 
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irangc.  His  quickness,  the  clearness  of  his  views,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  infonnation,  might  have  led  him  to  a  much  higher 
station  in  the  temple  of  fame,  or  of  science,  if  he  had  not 
been  compelled  to  court  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute.  Of  Ber- . 
nouUi,  of  Blacklock,  of  Bonetus,  and  Bonnet,  we  do  not  per- 
ceive that  we  have  more  than  was  before  known.  To  the  life 
of  Blacklock,  an  early  and  valuable  contributor  to  the  Encyclo- 
pedia, we  hoped  something  might  have  been  added:  yet  the 
prior  account,  dictated  by  warm  affection,  was  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently full  5  and  the  little  that  we  could  supply  from  an  ardent 
friendship  and  almost  reverential  regard  is  perhaps  too  trifling 
to  find  a  place  in  such  a  volume.  Of  Boscovich,  and  his  sy-. 
stem,  the  statement  is  full  and  judicious.  His  systems  of  natural 
philosophy  and  of  light  are  detailed  with  great  perspicuity  and 
propriety ;  and  if  the  doctrine  we  have  hinted  at,  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  actual  contact  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the 
action  of  an  interposed  fluid,  be  ever  fashionable,  to  Boscovich 
the  merit  of  the  first  idea  is  due*  We  would,  however,  warn 
the  eager  theorist  and  the  hypercritic,  that  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  the  admission  of  this  doctrine,  in  favour  of  mate- 
rialism. It  is  not  indeed  our  present  business  to  do  more  than 
guard  against  the  consequence  5  yet  as  calumny  is  always 
eagerly  alive,  we  shall  remark  that  the  existence  of  a  fluid, 
cmrucied  with  a  hody^  implies  the  existence  of  the  body.  If  be 
advance  a  step  farther,  and  conclude  that,  provided  we  can 
explain  the  phaenomena  without  the  assistance  of  matter,  we 
may  at  once  deny  its  existence,  we  shall  onlv  add  that  the  cotv* 
elusion  is  unwarranted  by  the  premises.  It  is  rash,  injudicious, 
aad  unphilosophic.  The  mechanical  philosopher  calculates' 
the  power  of  his  machines  by  considering  a  line  as  without 
dimensions,  except  in  length  ^  but  never  constructs  his  model 
without  taking  into  the  account  the  thickness,  the  weight,  and 
the  action  of  the  bar. 

Of  Bouguer,  Brindley,  Burke,  and  Bums,  we  have  good  and 
satisfactory  memoirs;  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  have  nothing 
added  which,  as  a  novelty,  can  arrest  our  attention.  In  the 
Kfe  of  Bruce  we  find  a  disauisition  of  some  ingenuity,  re- 
specting his  pretensions  to  the  discovery  of  the  head  of  the 
Nile.  It  is  not  a  question  in  which,  after  what  has  been  said,  we 
need  again  engage  %  but  we  shall  add  some  observations  which, 
at  least  to  tts,  are  new.  They  may  indeed  admit  of  a  reply; 
kttt  we  shall  not  have  leisure  to  return  to  the  subject. 

'  A  nuuT  serious  ol]jection  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Bruce's  narmtive 
was  started  by  an  anonymous,  but  able  critic,  in  an  Edinburgh  news* 
paper,  apon  after  the  publication,  from  the  account  of  two  astrono- 
mical phxHomena,  which  could  notfotiiily  have  hpppenedf  as  Mr.  Briicf, 
asserts.     The  first  of  these  is  the  appearance  of  the^nsw  mopn  9X 
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^Furshqut,  during  Mr.  Brace's  stay  in  that  place,  which  he  meptiov 
to  have  been  from  25th  December  1768  to  tlie  7th  of  Janu^  '7695 
and  on  a  particular  day  in  that  interval  asserts,  that  the  new  moon 
was  seen  by  a  fakir,  and  was  found  by  the  epbemerides  to  be  three.^ 
days  old ;  whereas  it  is  certain  that  the  moon  changed  on  the  8th  of 
January  i76Q.-**The  other  phaenomeaon  appears  equally  impossible* 
At  Tcawa,  Mr,  Bruce  says,  he  terrified  the  shekh  by  forcteBing 
that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  to  take  place  at  four  after  noon  of  the 
17th  of  Aprif,  1772  ;  that  accordingly,  soon  s(fter  that  bout,  he  saw 
the  eclipse  was  beeun  ;  and  when  the  shadow  was  half  over,  told-th^ 
shekh  that  in  a  hule  time  the  moon  would  be  totadly  darkened* 
Now,  by  calculation^  it  is  certain,  that  at  Teawa  thi&  eclipse  mutt 
faave  begun  at  56  minutes  past  four,  and  the  moon  have  been  totally 
covered  at  33  minutes  past  fire ;  while  the  sun  set  there  a  few 
minutes  past  sist,  before  which  time  the  moon,  then  in  oppositions^ 
Gould  not  have  risen  :  so  that  as  the  moon  rose  totally  eclipsed^  Mr. 
Bruce  could  not  see  the  shadovCr  half  over  the  disk^  nor  point  it  out 
to  the  shekh.  To  these  objections^  which  appear  unsurmountable, 
Mr.  Bruce  made  no  reply,  though,  in  conversatiop,  he  said  he  would 
do  it'  in  the  second  edition  o{  his  book. 

*  These  are  mistakes  which  can  hardly  he  accounted  for  by  attri- 
buting them  to  the  inaccuracy  of  his  notes,  or  indeed  to  aqy.  oiuse 
which  we  are  inclined  to  name ;  and  perhaps  he  has  fafen  into  % 
mistake  of  the  same  kind  in  his  accQunt  ojf  the  enormous  maia-«aA 
yard  of  the  canja^  in  which  he  sailed  up  the  river  Nile-  T<^  every 
nan  who  has  but  dipped  into  the  science  of  mechanics,  it  is  known  that 
a  beam  of  wood  200  feet  in  length  mitst  be  of  proportionad  thick- 
ness, or  it  would  fall  in  pieces  by  its  own  weights  This  thicknesft 
must  be  ffreatly  increased,  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  strain  occasioned 
by  a  prodigious  sail  filled  with  wind ;  and  those  only  who  harve  been 
at  the  Nile,  and  have  seen  the  canjas,  can  say,  whether  these  vessels^ 
or  indeed  any  vessels  which  can  be  employed  on  that  riwei;,  woulA 
npt  be  overset  by  yards, 


>  To  equal  which,  the  tallest  pine 


llewn  on  Norwegian  bills,  to  be  the  ma^t 

Of  some  great  admiral,  w^  but  a  wand.'    Vol.  i.  p.  129* 

The  lives  of  Campbdl  and  of  Carre  present  nothing  pcciH 
liarly  intercsthig*  TTiat  however  of  tli^  late  empress  of  Russia 
is  compacted  with  great  skill,  and  diep^y^  ^  vaat  fimd  of  geoe- 
tal  as  well  as  of  political  science.  Thjc'  life  of  Condorcet  is  an . 
sjkble  performance,  though  too  mnch  of  a  peculiar  spirit  of  in- 
vective against  the  French  revolution  prevails  in  it.  Theve  ift 
t}b  disgrace  in  saying  that  t];ie  train  pf  events,  and  the,  condilc^ 
of  the  revolutiomstSy  have  placed  this  subject  in  a  vqry  diftrcnt 
light  from  that  in  which  it  once  appeared  \  and  tp  allow  at  any 
timl;  that  ^ff^  have  been  mistaken,  is  only  to  admit  that  Vc  arc, 
witer  to  day  than  we  were  yesterday.  We  shall  however  enlarge 
0n  tJii»  subject  at  a  future  period.  The  life  of  Copernicus  and 
riie  progress  of  his  discoveries^  is  an  admirable  onO)  from 
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Dr.  Smith's  Essays  ;  that  of  Culkn  is  full  and  comprehensive^ 
though  in  some  of  the  dates  we  suspect  it  to  be  erroneous. 

We  have  proceeded  with  the  lives,  not  to  break  the  subject 
Into  too  many  parts.  With  respect  to  the  history  and  the  geo- 
' .  graphy,  we  can  add  little.  Of  the  historical  articles  we  may 
m  general  remark^  what  was  before  omItted>  that  they  are  very 
imperfectly  executed ;  and  in  the  references  we  expenence  per- 
petual disappointment.  This  is  by  no  means  remedied  in  the 
Supplement.  Of  geography,  as  a  science,  we  see  but  little  $ 
but  of  the  travels,  especially  those  lately  published^  we  find  at 
times  tolerably  judicious  and  satisfactory  abstracts* 

On  the  subject  of  *  bleaching/  the  descriptions  »re  pcrspi* 
cuous  and  accurate :  but  some  of  the  later  improvements,  pub* 
lished  since  the  appearance  of  the  Supplement,  are  of  course 
omitted.  These  however  occur  in  many  different  places,  and 
the  omission  may  be  easily  supplied.  ITie  article  of  *  book- 
keeping' is  judicious,  and  those  of  *  bread*  and  *  brewing'  use- 
ful and  instructive.  We  find  our  author  frequently  indebted  to 
a  very  curious  and  useful  work — ^professor  Beckman's  HistQpy  of 
Inventions.  To  it,  particularly  in  this  part,  the  editors  2j:n 
obliged  for  many  valuable  observations  on  butter,  chimneySf 
candles,  &c.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  observe  the  speci** 
iication  of  a  patent  for  sweeping  chimneys,  which  we  hope  will 
succeed,  though  we  fear,  from  appearances,  that  it  will  be 
found  too  complicated.  The  articles  of  '  carpentry*  and 
•  centre  are  clear,  recondite,  and  valuable,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree :  they  show,  in  every  part,  the  hand  of  a  master^  and 
combine  the  most  judicious  practical  observations  with  a  correct 
theory.  The  articljc  of  *  chemistry*  is  extensive  and  valuable^ 
and  approaches  as  nearly  to  a  complete  abstract  as  the  period  of 
its  compilation  would  admit. 

We  read  with  satisfaction  the  account  of  the  *  antecedental 
calculus/  by  Dr.  Glenie,  which  'appears  to  be  a  geometrical 
form  of  the  differential  calculus,  or  of  fluxions.  We  own  our- 
selves partial  to  the  higher  geometry  of  the  ancients :  but  we 
fear  the  antecedental  calculus  will,  not  answer  the  fond  expecta- 
tions of  its  inventor. 

In  the  article  of  ^  cherubim '  the  editopr^has  inserted  the  ex- 
plaaatioiit  of  Mr.  Parkhurst,  one  of  the  soiindest  of  the  Hutcbio^ 
•onians,  with  some  judicious  observationa  in  opposition  to  his 

2 stem.  This  article  may  be  read  with  great  satisfaction  by 
e  inquirers  into  the  ancient  Judai'cal  rites,  btic  will  not  admk 
of  an  sd>stract,  could  we  odierwise  have  inserted  it.  Under  the 
head  of  China,  we  have  some  valuable  remarks  on  thaf  singu- 
lar country,  and  a  judicious  comparison  or  contrast  of  the  diffe- 
rent, and  sometimes  opposite^  opinions  of  sir  William  Jones  and 
sir  G.  Staunton,  respecting  the  o^rigin  and  the  chronology  of  the 
Qiincse.     Some  of  the  editor's  remarks  we  shall  transcribe. 
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*  This  is  a  very  po&itWe  decision  against  the  opinion  of  a  ma 
i»ho8e  talents  and  knowledge  of  oriental  learning  were  such  as  to 
give  to  his  opinions  on  such  subjects  the  greatest  weight.  If  the 
statements  and  reasonings  of  sir  Ueorge  Staunton  be  accurate,  the 
Chinese  empire  must  have  subsisted  at  least  3000  years  before  the 
Christian  era ;  for  he  says  expressly ,  that  many  ages  must  have 
elapsed  before  the  commencement  of  that  cycle^  which,  according  to 
him,  commenced  2277  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  But  surely 
Confucius  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  annals  of  hii  own 
country,  and  the  credibility  which  is  due  to  them,  as  any  man  of  the 
present  age,  whether  Chinese  or  European ;  and  we  have  seen,  that 
he  considered  none  of  t^em  as  authentic  which  relate  events  previous 
to  the  eleventh  century  before  our  era.  Even  this  is  by  much  too 
early  a  period  at  which  to  rely  upon  them  with  implicit  confidencey 
if  it  be  true,  as  sir  Georee  informs  us,  that  the  transactions  of  the 
empire  have  been  regularly  recorded  only  from  about  three  centuries 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  With  respect  to  the  cycle,  there  is  every 
probability  that  it  was  derived  from  India,  where  we  know  that 
astronomy  has  been  cultivated  as  a  science  from  time  immemorialf 
and  where,  we  have  shown  in  anbth^  place,  that  the  commencement^ 
of  the  cycle  was  actually  antedated.  (See  Philosophy,  No* 9.  Encyl.) 
We  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  preferring  sir  William  Jones's 
opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  empire  to  sir  George  Staun- 
ton's ;  not  merely  because  we  believe  the  former  of  these  gentlemen 
to  have  been  more  conversant  than  the  latter  with  Chinese  Uterature» 
but  because  we  think  his  reasoning  more  consistent  with  itself,  and 
his  conclusion  more  consonant  to  that  outline  of  chronology,  which, 
as  he  observes,  has  been  so  correctly  traced  for  the  last  20t)0  years, 
that  we  must  be  hardy  sceptics  to  call  it  \n  question/    VoL  i.  p.  j(i9* 


.  *  To  sii"  William  Jones's  derivation  of  the  Chinese  from  the 
Hindoos,  the  state  of  their  written  language  may  occur  as  an  ob- 
jection ;  for  since  it  is  certain  that  alphabetical  characters  were  in  use 
among  the  Hindoos  before  the  period  at  which  he  places  the  emim- 
tion  of  the  CUruut  how,  it  may  be  asked,  came  these  people  to  drop 
the  mode  of  writing  practised  by  their  ancestors,  and.  to  adopt 
another  so  very  inconvenient  as  that  which  the  Chinese  have  used 
from  the  foundation  of  their  empire  ?  The  force  of  this  objection, 
however,  will  vanish,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Chinas  were  of 
th'*  military  cast ;  that  they  had  gradually  abandoned  the  ordinances 
of  the  Veda,  and  were  in  consequence  degraded;  and  that  they 
rambled  from  their  native  country  in  small  bodies*  We  do  not  know 
that  the  military  cast  among  the  Hindoos  was  ever  much  devoted  to 
letters ;  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  beHeye  that  a  degraded  cast 
would  neglect  them ;  and  it  is  certain  that  small  bodies  of  men, 
wandering  in  deserts,  would  have  their  time  and  their  attention  com- 
pletely occupied  in  providing  for  the  day  that  was  passing  over  thera. 
That  the  Chinas  should  have  forgotten  the  alphabetical  characters 
of  the  Hindoos  is  therefore  so  iar  from  being  an  objection  to  sir  Wil- 
liam Jones's  account  of  their  descent  from  that  people,  that  it  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  maimer  in  which  he  says  they  rambled 
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from  Htndostan  to  the  northern  provinces  of  what  now  constitutes 
the  Chinese  empire/    Vol.  i.  p«4I9« 

The  additions  to  the  article  *  church*  relate  to  the  Greek 
church }  and  ^  very  satisfactory  account  of  its  rites  and  cere-, 
monies  is  inserted.  On  the  cultivation  of  '  coffee '  we  have 
some  good  accounts  from  different  works  published  since  the 
xra  of  the  Encyclopaedia ;  and  even  of  the  humble  trade  of  a 
^  cooper*  we  have  information  which  few  would  expect,  and 
which  to  many  will  be  new.  The  remarks  on  *  accidental 
colours  *  are  valuable  5  but,  on  the  subject  of  *  contagion,*  the 
editor  seems  to  trust  too  implicitly  to  Dr.  C.  Smytli's  mode  of 
fumigation.  We  remember  remarking,  that  Dr.  Duncan  did 
not  give  su£Bcient  attention  to  the  opposite  metliods.  1  he  au- 
thor observes  that  we  know  little  of  contagion.  It  is  indeed 
true :  but  we  know  pretty  well  how,  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  to  avoid  it. 

We  have  already  extended  our  article  too  fat ;  and  it  may 
frighten  our  readers  to  reflect  that  we  have  only  finished  the 
letter  C.  We  trust,  however,  that  we  have  laid  the  foundation 
for  more  quick  dispatch  in  future,  and  hope  that  our  farther 
remarks  will  not  proceed  beyond  another  article.  We  may, 
like  the  compilers  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  miscalculate  \  but  we 
are  certain  that  we  shall  not  err  in  so  great  a  degree. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Art.  IV. — The  Natural  History  of  Volcanoes :  including  Submarine 
Volcanoes^  and  other  analogous  rhaftomena.  By  the  Abbe  Ordi" 
naire,  formerly  Canon  (f  St.  Amable  at  Riotn  in  Auvergne, 
Translated  from  the  original  French  Manuscript^  by  R,C,  Dallas  y 
Esq.     8vo.     8/.     boards.     Cadell  £iW  Davies.     1801. 

1  HE  fate  of  volcanoes,  as  philosophical  agents,  has  been* 
singular.  For  ages  they  astonished  and  terrified,  and  were  consi- 
dered  as  the  most  ^Ireadful  and  destructive  powers  :  in  .•  turn 
they  became  in  our  systems  the  great  means  of  reproduction, 
the  sources  of  fertility,  the  causes  which  divided  the  writers' 
from  the  waters,  and  made  the  dry  land  appear.  In  the  hands 
of  the  geologist  they  were  agents  peculiarly  convenient  and  ma* 
nageabie  ^  for  he  could  place  them  in  any  region,  and  produce 
from  them  any  change.  Sound  observation  has  however  cor- 
rected die  crtt)r  in  each  extreme.  Volcanoes  are  isolated  moun- 
tains, not  comparatively  numerous,  nor  extensive  in  their  advan- 
tages or  their  devastations.  Many  of  theif  fancied  vestiges  we 
have  discovered  to  be  of  a  different  origin  j  and  their  intense 
fires  have  been  found  of  less  temperature  than  even  the  most 
modest  philosopher  formerly  ventured  to  suspect.    At  a  peiriod^ 
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therefore,  when  philoaophy  has  calmed  the  ardor  with  whidi 
wc  surveyed  these  stupendous  pb^nomena^ — when  wc  no  longer 
regard  them  with  stupid  admiration,  or  abject  tcnw — thdr 
*  Natural  History*  may  be  read  with  advantage ;  and  facts,  may 
triumph  over  theory,  or  the  structures  of  a  fertile  imagination. 
The  human  mind,  however,  does  not  soon  .step  down  from  its 
ardent    flights;  and  the  period  is  yet  at  some  distance  when 
fancy  will  not  add  to  the  number  and  increase  the  power  of 
these  burning  projections.    The  abbe  Ordinaire's   researches 
have  been  extensive,  and  his  work  is  in  general  a  valuable  one : 
yet  he  is  deficient  in  some  points  that  more  modem  inquiries 
might  have  supplied  \  and  we  are  surprised  that  the  scientific 
investig^ations  of  Kirwan,  and  the  latct  philosophical  observa- 
tions of  Spallanzani,  escaped  him.     On  the  whole,  indeed,  this 
work  is  in  some  measure  flimsy  aiid  superficial ;  but  it  contains 
some  facts  of  importance,  and  a  collection  of  numerous  obser- 
vations not  before  brought  together  in  so  regular  and  plcas'mg  a 
form. 

The  abbe  describes  volcanic  mountains,  and  the  inflammable 
substances  which  may  feed  their  fires.  He  supposes  that  the 
existence  of  many  apertures  shows  that  the  mountain  will  soon 
cease  to  be  volcanic  :  but  for  this  he  ofiirs  no  very  satisfactory 
reason.  He  speaks  of  subterraneous  fires  where  there  are  no 
explosions;  but  no  where  distinguishes  witK accuracy  the  causes 
of  the  explosion.  His  enumeration  of  those  internal  fires  not 
attended  by  explosions  is  very  full:  that  from  M.Pallas  we 
should  have  transcribed,  had  not  the  work  been  before  us,  both 
in  the  French  and  English  versions.  The  abbe  seems  to  support 
the  theory  of  central  fires,  and  to  suppose  that  commotions  in 
the  earth  may  arise  from  these;  so  tfiat  in  many  places  a  volcano 
which  might  serve  as  a  spiraculum  would  be  beneficial.  The 
remedy  is  however  a  very  dangerous  one ;  and  we  believe  it  may 
te  greatly  doubted,  whether  the  causes  are  so  nearly  the  same 
as  the  author,  with  others,  has  supposed ;  and  the  existence  of 
central  fires  to  any^xtent  is  very  improbable. 

The  formation  of  mountains,  M.  Ordinaire  contends  with 
great  justice,  is  not  owing  to  volcanoes  ;  for  even  the  most  sin- 
gular volcanoes  known  at  present  were  mountains  before  they 
exploded.  In  this  disquisition  he  would  have  found  an  able 
assistant  in  Spallanzani.  With  equal  reason,  the  opinion  that 
all  volcanoes  are  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
mountains  raised  by  their  power,  is  rejected  by  our  author. 
Why,  however,  volcanoes  should  be  found  onlv  in  the  highest 
mountains,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  The  following  reasons 
require  the  support  of  facts ;.  yet  they  are  as  plausible  as  most 
others. 

.    «  Mountains,  Kkc  all  the  other  prodoctions  of  nature,  have  a  re- 
gular  conformity  of  parts:  the  dimensioas  of  their  bkim^^^ui  due 
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proportion :  I  mean  that  we  may  always  estimate  the  wi<)th  of  the 
aidesy  and  the  depth  of  the  baset  by  the  height  to  which  the  head  of 
a  monittain  rises  on  the  ^lobe*  The  exceptions  to  this  rule^  for  there 
are  some,  are  very  few  in  number* 

<  We  may  add,  that,  of  course,  all  the  internal  properties  of 
which  a-  concurrence  is  necessary  to  the  forming  of  a  volcano,  such  as 
fissures^  caverns,  a  variety  and  abundance  of  inflammable  n^atter,  and 
a  quantity  of  air  and  Water,  all  in  that  case  preserve  similar  pro- 
portions* 

*  According  to  these  plain  observations,  we  shall  not  find  in  a 
mountain  of  an  inferior  order  either  bulk  sufficient  to  contain  and 
put  in  action  what  is  necessary  to  produce  a  volcano  of  the  first  kind, 
-which  I  have  just  mentioned ;  or  depth  enough  for  its  base  to  reach, ' 
and  still  less  for  its  sides  to  attract,  the  interior  fires,  commonly 
called  central,  and  give  existence  to  a  volcano  of  the  second  kind. 

*  But  we  can  conceive  without  difficulty  that  the  summit  of  *a 
very  high  mountain,  which  in  its  descent  takes  an  extension  alwaya 
increasing,  probably  down  to  its  extreme  iiitemal  base,  may  become 
a  volcano  either  way.  Ettia  extends  itself  nearly  beneath  the  whole 
island  of  Sicily  i  what  a  prodigious  lateral  expansion,  what  dimen* 
aions  at  its  basib  must  it  have  when  it  reaches  its  lowest  internal  foun- 
dation !  As  to  its  depth,  we  must  suppose  it  very  jrcatj  but  where 
4hall  we  presume  that  It  stops  ? 

*  If  we  consider  the  peak  of  Ten/priffe,  only  from  its  summit  to    - 
the  level  of  the.  Atlantic  ocean,  how  is  it  expanded  even  in  that  de- 
scent !  Yet  that  is  but  its  apparent  base  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Could  we  ^follow  it  to  its  interior  foundation,  how  should  we  be 
astonished  at  its  extent  and  depth  1 

*  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  nature  may  either  convert  such  pro- 
digious masses  into  formidable  arsenals,  or  employ  them  as  fire- 
pumps  in  throwing  out  the  subterranean  fires,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
bowels  of  the  eartii,  and  prevent  a  confusion  over  the  whole  surface 
of  it. 

*  I  admit  that  all  volcanoes  are  not  so  high  as  Etrta,  or  the  peak 
tA  Teneriffe ;  but  we  may  consider  these  two  as  holding  nearly  the 
middle  point  on  the  scale  of  volcanic  mountains.  Many  volcanoes 
are  of  their  height ;  they  are  about  a  third  lower  than  the  highest, 
and  certainly  very  few  are  a  third  lower  than  they  are.'     p.  68. 

Oar  anthor  supposes  that  the  mountains  in  the  moon  arc 
higher  tihan  tho«e  on  the  earth,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  has 
been  conceived  j  because  the  estimation  of  thj;  latter  commences 
from  the  level  of  the  sea ;  while  those  of  the  moon  have  their 
measure  commenced  from  their  immediate  bases  :  afid  he  thints 
that  the  volcanoes  of  the  moon  are  in  like  manner  considerable.  He 
is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  submarine  volcanoes  should 
have  no  apparent  elevation  5  but  w^  know  little  of  these,  except 
when  connected  with  burning  mountains  on  an  adjacent  island, 
and  cannot  easily  in  any  case  measure  their  elevation.  'I'li/e  se^ 
is  undoubtedly  n^uch  deeper  than  has  been  supposed ;  for  M.  de 
la  Pbce  has  shown  that,  we  must  admit  a  hitherto  unsuspected  ' 
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depth,  to  b^  able  to  account  for  the  phaenomena  of  the  tidei 
from  attraction. 

The  abbe  next  enumerates  the  many  islands  rendered  unin« 
habitable  by  their  volcanoes,  and  particularly  notices  the  state 
of  Iceland.  The  heat  of  simply  hot  water  springs  is,  he  thinks, 
owing  to  subterraneous  fires,  as  well  as  the  heat  of  all  others 
which  contain  neither  iron  nof  sulphur.  It  is  singular  that  he 
should  have  overlooked  the  great  heat  of  the  Gieser  fountain, 
which  must  be  more  than  that  of  boiHng  water.  This  great 
degree  it  is  compelled  to  bear  from  the  compression,  as  it  retains 
that  heat  after  having  been  raised  so  high  in  the  air.  Kamtschat- 
ka  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  Iceland,  but  in  opposite  lon- 
gitudes, and  equally  subject  to  volcanic  fires.  Our  author 
Considers  this  as  metely  accidental ;  since  the  fires  of  volcanoes 
are,  he  thinks,  in  the  external  *  coats'  of  the  earth.  The  abbe 
is  of  opinion  that  volcanoes  render  the  neighbouring  districts 
fruitful  and  healthy.  This  however  has  never  been  proved : 
th^y  are  not  unusually  sickly  or  infertile  during  the  remission  of 
th^  volcanic  convulsions,  nor  are  they  peculiarly  fruitful  and 
healthy  after  them. 

Our  author  treats  next  of  the  cause  of  these  commotions  5 
and,  though  he  speaks  much  of  oilsy  bitumens,  fermentations, 
&c.  he  rests  the  chief  action  on  its  true  foundation— the  power- 
ful expansion  of  w/tcr  when,  by  heat,  it  becomes  steam.  Here 
too  Spallanzani,  and  even  sir  William  Hamilton,  would  have- 
assisted  him.  Various  circumstances  of  an  eruption  are  noticed 
in  the  following  chapters.  A  description  of  sudi  a  phsenome- 
non  we  shall  select. 

•  Let  the  reader  figure  to  himself  Vesuvius  near  four  thousand 
feet  high,  Etna  which  is  more  than  .twelve  thousand,  Pichinca  which 
18  fifteen  thousand,  Cotopaxis  or  Antisana,  which  are  eighteen  thou- 
sand ;  or,  in  fine,  the  insular  volcano  we  have  already  mentioned^ 
which  was  thought  to  exceed  Chinbora9o,  and  which,  were  it  only 
equal  to  it,  would  still  be  nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
nincty-two  feet  in  height :  let  him  imagine  a  column  of  fire  of  three 
or  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  sometimes  more,  whose  height  is 
more  than  double  that,  of  the  mountain,  rising  from  it  with  a  thun- 
dering noise  greater  than  that  of  all  the  cannon  in  the  world  dis- 
charged together.  It  seems  as  if  it  would  set  the  sky  on  fire :  light- 
nings flash  from  it.  The  dazzling  brightness  of  its  fire  could  not  be 
endured  by  the  eye,  did  not  immense  spiial  clouds  of  smoke  mode* 
rate  its  fierceness  at  intervals.  These  spread  through  the  atmosphere, 
which  they  thicken :  the  whole  horizon  is  covered  with  darkness ; 
and  at  length  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  burning  summit  of  the 
mountain  and  the  wonderful  column  of  fire. 

*  Its  height,  bulk,  and  explosion,  result  from  the  confinement  in 
which  the  air  had  been  kept  within  the  volcano.  Rarefied  to  the 
highest  degree,  forced  on  by  the  increasing  heat  of  the  immense  pit, 
and  pressed  more  and  more  by  the  prodigious  fermentation  of  the 
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ItTiy  the  inflamed  air»  reduced  to  the  size  of  the  crater,  at  length 
escapes,  spinning  round  and  round.  Breaking  the  top  of  the  shaifty 
it  bears  it  along  in  a  thousand  pieces,  with  soot,  ashes,  and  pumice, 
with  which  the  sides  of  the  abyss  within  were  loaded.  In  this  hor- 
rible whirlwind  it  is  even  common  to  see  hjige  pieces  of  calcined 
rock,  torn  from  the  bosom  of  the  mountain,  carried  into  the  air. 

*  The  display  of  this  phaenomenon,  in  its  extent  and  duration, 
depends  upon  the  decree  of  force  in  the  circumstances  we  haye  jutt 
mentioned.  When  the  parts  first  raised  lose  this  force,  and,  being 
left  to  their  own  weignt,  would  naturally  sink,  those  that  come 
next,  being  still  themselves  supported,  repel  and  throw  them  off^ 
At  that  juncture  an  overspreading  of  the  fire  takes  place  at  the  top 
of  the  column,  which  adds  to  its  beauty.  I  think  it  must  have  been 
from  this  view  of  it  that  the  younger  Pliny  drew  his  comparison  be- 
tween the  production  of  that  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  by  which  his 
uncle  was  killed,  and  of  which  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness,  and 
the  cypress  tree. 

^  In  a  short  time  the  whole  of  the  column  turns  into  a  horrible 
shower  of  red  hot  rocks,  flints,  and  ashes.  Monstrous  burning' 
masses  are  seen  bounding  and  rolling  down  the  side  of  the  mountain* 
Woe  be  to  those  places  which  lie  m  the  direction  of  the  wind  pre- 
Tailing  at  the  time  of  this  tremendous  shower !  Pompeii,  Hercula- 
Beum,  and  Stabiac,  three  towns  to  the  south-west  of  Vesuvius,  dis- 
appeared about  seventeen  centuries  ago  by  a  similar  occurrence :  ahd 
it  was  only  in  this  century  (the  eighteenth)  that  they  were  disco- 
vered^  A  column,  such  as  that  we  have  been  describing,  broke 
over  them,  and  the  land  about  them :  they  were  buried  more  than 
fifty  feet  under  a  mass  of  ashes  and  calcined  flints,  which  was  farther 
covered  by  a  bfcd  of  lava  several  feet  deep.  If  the  wind  be  violent 
the  ashes  are  carried  to  an  incredible  distance.'     ?•  125. 

The  ashes  and  other  substances  ejected  by  volcanic  fires  Arc 
various.  The  former  were  not  however  the  cause  of  the  dry 
fog  in  1 783,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  phaenomenon  connected 
with  electricity,  though  in  what  way  is  yet  unknown.  The 
other  matters  thrown  out  by  volcanoes  are  sufEciently  known  ; 
but  the  author  has  not  detailed  tliem  scientifically.  The  flow 
of  the  lava  is  poetically  described  j  yet  the  reader  will  observe 
that  this  wall  of  solid  nre  does  not  inflame  a  stick  stuck  into  it^ 
nor  scorch  the  hand  which  holds  the  frying-pan — ^an  experiment 
often  tried  over  it, 

•  In  this  view  it  is  a  real  river  of  fire  at  its  source.  The  red  hot 
lava  issues  in  immense  bubbles.  It  does  not  however  become  a  rapid 
current  even  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  but  rolls  heavily, 
being  of  a  consistency,  as  we  have  already  observed,  very  compact 
and  adhesive.  As  it  descends,  the  stream  widens :  it  burns  up  every 
thing  consumable  by  fire  in  its  way.  Its  waves  seem  to  be  inexhaus- 
tible ;  they  reach  the  plain  in  millions  upon  millions,  often  presenting 
to  view  a  breadth  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  oft-times  more.  Here 
the  following  waves  with  difficulty  press  and  impel  those  before: 
tikcy  rise  one  above  the  other  in  pflcs*    At  a  certain  distance  from 
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the  crater,  when  the  air  has  made  a  lensible  impreiwion  oi)  thb  Ixfz^ 
it  flows  in  a  body  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  hi^h»  over  which  the 
stream  is  constantly  collecting  anew.  It  is  a  wall  of  solid  fire  ;  for 
to  windward  one  may  approach  near  enough  to  touch  the  matter  with 
a  pole,  aod  try  its  resistance ;  althongh  to  leeward  it  is  not  to  be 
borne  within  thirty  paces  without  danger  of  suffocation.  One  might 
suppose  that  the  top  of  these  accumulated  and  nfioving  bodies  would 
concrete  and  become  fixed,  but  itjs  not  $o :  the  .dreadful  heat  they 
contain  keeps  them  in  a  state  sufficiently  liquid  to  occasion  the  gra- 
dual rolling  off  of  the  mass ;  fofit  is  in  that  manner  t^t  a  stream  of 
lava  continues  to  runi  and  form  a  prolongation  of  this  amazing  walL 
Five  weeks  afttr  the  eruption  of  1 794  the  centre  of  the  thickest  part 
^f  the  lava  was  red-hot.  The  progression  of  the  matter  thus  continues 
as  long  as  it  is  supplied  from  the  crater,  whicH  does  not  cease  dis- 
gorging  until,  after  an  emission  more  or  less  copious,  the  efferves- 
cence m  the  remainder  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  gulf  begins  to 
subsi(ie.  Then  it  still  appears  for  some  time  bubbling  at  the  rim  of 
,  the  crater,  and  afterwards  contracts  aftd  sinks  inselisibly,  till  at  last 
tl^e  mountain  ia  restored  to  its  Usual  calm.'    ?•  139* 

The  quantity  of  lava  disgorged  is  immense ;  but  the  author 
does  not  recollect  that  it  is  very  often  porous,  and  that  its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  inconsiderable.  Among  the  matters  ejected  is 
sometimes  water,  when  apparently  this  fluid  is  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  heat  can  convert  into  steam.  It  is  an  idle 
que8tk)n  to  con^t  whether  it  proceed  from  the  sea  or  reser- 
voirs of  frtsh  water.  Each  may  occasionallv  supply  the  shower; 
atnd  it  is  equally  futile  to  dispute  i^lrhethfcr  tnc  matter  discharged 
''come  fr6m  the  mfiddle  or  below  the  base  of  the  mountain;  for 
the.  question  can  never  be  decided. 

The  causes  of  the  extinction  of  volcanoes  are  examined ;  but 
on  these  we  need  not  enlarge,  as  many  of  them  are  imaginary. 
The  extinction  of  the  volcanoes  in  the  Grecian  islands  in  the  ' 
Archipelago  is  attributed  to  the  ]&uxine  bursting  through  the 
Bosporus  of  Thrace  —  a  circumstance  that  cannot  admit  6f 
proof,  and  on  which  the  negative  would  be  as  probable  as  the 
affirmative.  Some  observations  on  the  Giant's  Causeway  arc 
subjoined  \  and  the  author  discusses  tlie  question  of  these  co* 
lumns  being  volcanic  somewhat  superficially: — he  leavt^  it  un-* 
decided. 

Several  of  the  following  chapters  contain  a  catalogue  of  the 
different  volcanoes  hitherto  known  in  different  countries,  ft  is^i 
so  far  as  our  recollection  feaches,  complete;  and,  in  some  dis- 
puted itiountains,  the  author's  decisions  seem  to  be  judicious. 
Of  these  there  are  ninety-nine  on  the  continents^  and  ninety  in 
the  islands.  Seventy-eight  of  the  former  are  in  America.  Of 
tlie  continental  volcanoes,  a  large  proportion  is  near  the  sea. 
The  connexion  we  can  only  explain  from  this  circumstance  — 
that  subterraneous  fires  are  not  uncommon,  but  that  a  -o 
incidtnce'Of  water  is  necessary  to  produce  xks  expioaon.   IfCtit 
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however  be  recollected,  that  of  the  interlof  of  Afiici,  and 
many  ^parts  of  South  America,  we  know  little.  Were  these 
regipn8  better  explored,  the  disproportion  might  not  be  so  great* 
Of  the  mud  volcanoes  the  account  is  curious*  We  shall 
select  the  description  of  one  in  tlie  island  of  Tammi|  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Cuban,  in  the  Taurida»  Another  is  in 
Sicily ;  and,  during  an  eruption  which  ensued  from  it,  the  local  ' 
temperature  of  the  earth  was  lower  than  that  of  the  surrounding 
air. 

^  *  This  last  eruption  took  place  in  February  1704.  It  Was  the  greats 
est  and  most  copious  ever  known.  It  happened  at  the  top  of  a  hiD 
skuated  at  the  north  point  of  Taman,  near  the  bay  of  the  same  name. 
The  appearance  of  the  place  seems  to  indicate  that  there  had  been  a 
similar  eruption  at  a  period  far  back.  The  ground  not  eover€d  over  by 
the  last  is  of  th^  same  nature  as  the  more  recent  sediments;  it  is  tl^ 
same  soil,  with  the  difference  only  which  vegetation  and  the  atmo* 
spheric  influence  must  necessarily  produce. 

<  The  place  where  the  new  gulf  opened  was  a  pool  where  ^lie 
snow  and  rain-water  usually  remamed  for  a  long  rime.  The  explo« 
sion  took  place  with  a  noise  like  that  of  thunder^  and  with  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  a  mass  of  fire,  in  the  form  of  a  sheaf,  which  lasted  only 
about  half  an  hour,  accompanied  with  a  thick  smoke.  The  ebullition 
which  threw  up  a  part  of  the  liquid  mud  lasted  till  the  neict  day : 
after  which  the  mud  continued  nmning  over  slowly,  and  formed  six 
streams,  which  made  their  waly  from  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  plain. 
The  body  of  mud  collected  by  thes^  streams  is  from  three  to  five  af- 
chinea,  that  is,  from  six  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  may  be  reckoned 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  cubic  fathoms— «an  effusion  which  ap« 
proaches  the  marvellous !  In  July,  which  was  the  time  Mr.  Pallaa 
visited  the  p^ce,  the  surface  of  those  beds  of  mud  was  ^ry^  ex- 
tremely uneven,  and  cracked  like  clayey  ground.  The  gnlf  that 
had  vomited  them  was  stopped  up  with  the  mud  which  was  likewise 
dry.  It  was  not  dangerous  to  walk  over  it,  but  it  was  frightful,  at 
«  the  horrid  bubbling,  which  was  then  still  heard  in  the  interior  of  the 
hill,  showed  that  its  bowels  were  not  so  tranauil  as  its  surface. 

^  The  mud  thus  discharged  is  always  a  soft  ckr,  of  a  bluish  ash- 
colour,  every  where  of  the  same  nature,  mixed  \nth  briHiant  sparks 
of  mica,  with  a  small  quantity  of  marly,  calcaitotis,  and  sandy  frag* 
ments  of  schist,  which  seem  torn  from  the  beds  directly  over  the 
reservoir  whence  the  explosion  proceeds.  Some  crystals  and  spark* 
ling  laminx  of  pyrites,  found  on  these  fragments,  prove  that  the  heat 
of  the  reservoir  was  not  sufikiently  powerful  to  affect  the  beds  which 
contained  those  pyrites  j  nor  was  the  mud  discharged  from  the  gul^ 
noire  than  lukewarm.  The  sheaf  of  ftre  was  pix»bably  nothing  tnofift 
than  the  effect  of  the  phlogistic  air,  whidh  might  liave  caused  the 
explosion.'     p.  257. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  whole  of  this  tfotifitfy  1^  gAiHed 
from  the  sea ;  and  the  explosion  seems  evid^tly  ^  arise  frtitti 
the  expanding  vapours,  sttmggUtig  fer  vent,  wkMtm  the  M6i»- 
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tance  of  heat.  M.  Pallas  thought  it  proceeded  from  the  water 
reaching  an  old  coal-mine  whicn  still  remained  on  fire.  Some 
other  similar  explosions  are  recorded.  The  burning  springs  arc 
sufficiently  known  ;  but  our  author  is  not  aware  of  the  principle 
on  which  the  inflammation  depends,  which  is  more  commonly 
inflammable  air  than  volatile  bitumen:  the  difference  of  their 
nature  is  however  inconsiderable. 

When  a  volcano  is  extinguished,  the  fire,  it  is  said,  may  be 
expected  again  to  rage  if  the  country  be  subject  to'eardiquakes; 
and  on  this  principle — though,  as  we  have  said,  a  doubtful  one 
— our  author  promises  security,  or  threatens  danger. 

Maritime  and  submarine  volcanoes  are  considered  at  some 
length  i  and  several  curious  facts  are  recorded  on  these  subjectf. 
We  can  add  nothing  to  the  little  that  we  have  said  on  the  latter, 
for  little  is  known.  If,  however,  tJie  submarine  volcanoes  resem- 
ble those  on  the  shores,  their  eruptions  must  be  of  very  short 
duration,  aiid  their  discharges  chiefly  aqueous.  This  our  author 
allows :  but  he  differs  from  us  in  supposing  the  expanded  air 
.  will  throw  off  the  water :  we  think  the  air,  as  it  is  called,  to  be 
produced  by  the  access  of  the  water,  and  that  the  steam  and 
water  will  be  ejected  together.  The  subject  is  however  obscure; 
and  the  probability  may  rather  be,  that  these  submarine  volca- 
noes are  expansions  of  air  independent  of  heat.  We  believe 
many  instances  are  recorded  of  islands  being  generated  by  vol- 
canic fires.  One  has  been  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Iceland  within  a  few  years ;  and  another  we  have  lately  men- 
tioned, which  was  raised  in  the  Indian  seas,  almost  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  two  missionaries.  The  famous  Atlan- 
tic territory  was  submerged,  as  onr  author  tliinks,  by  a  volca- 
nic explosion.  It  was  in  his  opinion  situated  on  the  west  of 
Spain,  and  may  have  been  a  part  of  the  American  continent. 

We  have  been  fuller  in  our  account  of  this  work  than  we  in- 
tended. It  is  indeed  a  pleasing  one,  without  any  essential 
error.  It  contains  much  general  information,  but  is  too  slight 
and  superficial  for  the  experienced  naturalist.  As  the  original 
is  not  before  us,  we  cannot  speak  of  the  accuracy  of  the  trans^ 
lation.  It  is,  however,  free  and  perspicuous,  and  appears  to  be 
faithful. 


Art.  Y.—Tie  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton^  ^c.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  John  Todd^  M.  A.  (Continued  from  p.  2  J4  of  the  pre^ 
sent  Volume.) 

1  HE  fourth  volume  contains  Paradise  Regained  and  Samson 
AgDnistes.  The  remarks  which  Mr.  Dunster  had  subjoined  in  his 
edition  of  Paradise  Regained  to  the  end  of  each  book>  Mr.  Todd 
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has  connected,  and  prefixed  as  a  preliminary  discotirse.    To 
Aese  he  b\mself  has  added  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  poem* 

*  On  this  subject  the  Muses  had  not  been  before  silent.  In  our 
own  language,  Giles  Fletcher  had  published  Christ's  Victorie  and 
Triumph,  in  161 1— an  elegant  and  impressive  poem  in  four  parts,  of 
which  the  second,  entitled  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth*  describes  the 
Temptation.  To  this  poem,  however,  the  Paradise  Regained  owes 
little  obligation.  Perhaps  the  Italian  Muse  might  awrd  a  hint. 
In  the  foUowing  sacred  poem,  consisting  of  ten  books^  **  La  Hu* 
manita  del  Fignvolo  di  Dio.  la  ottaua  rima,  per  Theofilo  Fo« 
lengoy  Mantoano.  Venegia,  1533,*  4®.  the  fourth  book  treats  largely 
of  the  temptation  ;  from  which  I  will  cite  the  descriptive  scene,  after 
the  devil  has  tempted  our  Lord^  and  has  been  rebuked  with  the  re« 
ply  «  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  «cc." 

**  Al  suon  di  tanta,  et  tal  sententia  un  grido 

Lasda  co  '1  puzzo  Satanoso,  et  sgombra. 

Ma  d'Angeletti  biondi  un  stolo  fido 

Ecco  a  la  mensa  P  inuitar  sott'  ombra, 

Ouiui  la  fame  su  V  herboso  lido, 

CKe  sol  Phumanita  del  figlio  ingombra, 

Distrutti  fu  dapo  '1  digiun  sofFerto, 

Per  suo  non  gia,  ma  ben  per  nostro  merto.*' 

*  There  had  been  published  also  at  Venice,  in  1518,  "  La  Vita'et 
Passioae  di  Christo,  fitc  composta  per  Antonio  Cornozano.  In  terza 
rima."  The  subject  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Ihe,  first,  book  is  the 
Temptation :  to  which  is  prefixed  a  wooden  cut,  wherein  Satan  is 
represented  as  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  offering  bread  to  oui; 
Lord.  The. tempter  indeed  is  an  aged  man,  like  the  tempter  of  Mil- 
ton, in  Vischer's  cuts  to  the  Bible,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Thyer  ;  and 
in  Salvator  Rosa's  fine  painting  of  the  Temptation,  as  noticed  by  Mr. 
Dunstcr.  See  the  Life  of  Milton  in  the  first  volume.  The  devil  is 
.  also  represented  in  a  monastic  habit  by  Luca  Giordano,  in  a  picture 
of  the  Temptation,  which  made  a  part  of  the  Dusseldorp  collection. 
But  poetry  likewise  seems  to  have  painted,  not  seldom,  tne  gray  dissi" 
mutation  of  the  tempter  in  the  same  colours.  Milton  draws  him  in 
the  habit  of  an  agod  Franciscan  in  his  admirable  ver8<;s  In  ^mt. 
Novembrit.  There  is  a  poem,  entitled  "  Monachos  mentiti  D«^ 
mones,"  in  Wierus  De  Prastigiis' Damonum^  Basil.  1583,  p.  84,  in 
which  the  assumed  disguise  is  somewhat  similar : 

*'  Ecce  per  obscnrae  tenebrosa  crepuscula  noctis 

Obtulit  ignoti  se  noua  forma  viri. 
jttro  tectui  erat  monacbum  simulanie  cucuUo, 

Vique  solctttf  roio  vertlee  tonstu  erat>^^ 

\  In  Ross's  description  of  the  Temptation,  Christiados,  lib.  viit.  ed. 
1638,  p.  178,  he  is  also  thus  painted,  by  the  adaptation  of  Virgilian 
phrases : 

**  His  actis,  deserta  petit  spelaea  ferarum : 
Hie  inter  vastus  rupcs,  atque  horrida  lustra. 
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Vaque  quater  denis  jefooia  longs  dieboa  ^ 

Pertulit»  et  totidem  sine  victu  noctibus  ullo : 
Hie  ad  radices  scopuli  defcssus  lesus 
Coniedity  ttygiig  expectans  sedibus  bortem*  ■ 
■  I-  »  m  m  interea  {[Satan]  sese  tratuformat  In  or  a 
TerrihiU  tqual^re  mUf  cuiplurima  merUo 
Caakies  incutiBJactt^  kc. 
Sordidus  ex  humero  nodo  dependet  amictusy 
£t  frontem  obscenam  rugi»arat.^' 

*  There  is  an  Italian  poem»  which  I  have  not  aecni  entitled  //  Di^ 
Mmo  di  Cbrtsto  nel Duetto  by  Giovaoni  Nizzoli#  dated  in  i6i  I.  And 
I  observe  ako  ainoog  the  works  of  P.  Antonio  Glielmo  (who  died 
in  1644)9  enumerated  by  Crasso  in  his  '<  Elogii  d^  huomini  lettcrati,'' 
//  CMario  Laureaio^  Poiima;  a  kindred  aubject  peibaps  with  that  of 
Paradise  Regained.'    Vol.  iv.  p.  xvii. 

We  have  omitted  the  concluding  aentence:  it  is  nol  Ae  only 
instance  in  which  wc  have  thought  Mr.  Todd  too  liberal  of 
praise.  The  editor  of  Milton  should  hare  acquired  a  severer 
tiste.  He  who  is  working  upon  jewels  can  surely  distinguish 
gems  from  paste. 

TUejren^arks  upon  the  defects  of  the  poem  are  just. 

*  Doubtless  the  Paradise  Regained^  like  the  mild  and  pieasinff 
brightness  of  the  leaser  luminary,  will  ever  obtain  its  comparative  acT* 
miration.  The  fine  sentiments  which  it  breathes^  the  pure  moralitj 
which  it  inculcates,  and  the  striking  imagery  with  wrach  it  is  fre- 
quently embellished,  must  commend  the  poem,  while  taste  and  virtue 
are  respected,  to  the  grateful  approbation  of  the  worid.  The  versi* 
fication  indeed  wants  the  .variety  and  animation  which  ao  eminently 
distinffuiah  the  numbers  of  Paradise  Lost.  And  it  cannot  but  be  ac- 
li^nowledged  that  the  plan  is  faulty  :  for,  to  attribute  the  redemption 
of  mankind  solely  to  Chrtat'a  triumph  over  the  temptationa  in  the 
wilderness  is  a  notion  not  only  contracted,  but  untrue.  The  gate  of 
everlasting  life  was  opened,  through  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
our  Lord.  Dr.  Bentley's  remark  haa  not  yet  been  controverted :  aee 
the  note  on  Paradiae  iKMt,  b.  x.  183.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that 
Paradiae  Regained  ia  without  **  alliiaiona  to  poeta  either  ancient  er 
modem,*'  aa  la  inainuated  in  a  pteceding  remark  t  it  exhibits,  on  the 
contrary,  several  elegant  imitations,  interwoven  with  Milton's  ori^ 
nal  graces,  both  of  tne  classical  and  the  romantic  muses.'  VoL  iv. 
P-  335* 

The  preliminary  observations  on  Samson  Agonistes  arc  from 
the  Rambler^  N^  139  and  1401  and  from  Mr.  Cumberland's 
Observer,  N^  1 1 1 .  To  the  list  of  poems  upon  the  same  character 
may  be  added  a  Spanish  epic,  the  Sanson  Nazareno  of  Antonio 
Henriquez  GomeZ)  one  of  the  worst  poems  in  the  language. 
'  This  volume  is  concluded  by  the  catalogue  of  plans  of  other 
subjects,  intended  for  tragedies  by  Milton. 
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The  fifth  Tol^une  cpntsito^  Lyeida^,  yAUegit^  U  Peaanoso^ 
Arcades,  Comus,  and  the  Sonnets*  Mr.  Todd  has  given  a  cu« 
tious  epitaph  on  Mr.  King,  the  subject  of  the  mopQ4y  written 
by  a  Mr.  Booth  of  Corpus  Christi. 

**  Heere  Ues  tka  1qt«  of  gentle  kcartty 

The  cabinet  of  alh  the  artes. 

Heere  lies  Gramar,  out  of  which 

Mute  fishes  learn  their  parts  ef  speech. 

Heere  lies  Rhetorick  afl  undone, 

Which  makes  the  seas  more  fluent  ninne* 

And  heere  Philosophy  was  drown'd. 

Which  makes  the  seas  farre  more  profound,  ftc.^ 

<  It  concludes  with  this  quaiiit  couplet : 

**  Thus  whilst  poore  breathing  oaortalls  wcepe, 

The  wit,  and  mirth,  lies  in  th^:  deepe.''     Vol;  ¥.  P.  6. 

To  these  minor  poems  little  cou)d  be  added  s^p  the  loEimed 
and  copious*  annotations  of  Warton.  Mr.  Todd's  labours,  how- 
erer,  have  not  been  vain.  He  gives  the  following  beautiful  ex- 
yacts  from  a  mai^que  by  Marston,  of  Mfhich  the  pc^nuscript  i»in 
tLe  po8se§sipn  qf  U|e  duke  of  findgewater* 

Song  by  Cynthm.    - 

**  From  ladies  y*  are  rudely  coy. 

Barring  their  loues'from  modest  joy; 

Prom  fgnorftnt  silence,  and-  proud  lookes  ; 

Frond  tnose  that  aunswer  out  of  bookes  ; 

From  those  who  hate  our  chast  delight ; 
I  blesse  the  fortune  of  each  starry  knight. 

From  gallants  who  still  court  wita  oathes ; 

From  tliose  whose  only  grace  is  cloathes  ; 

From  bumbast  stockings,  vile  legg«anaker9 ; 

From  beardes,  and  greate  tobecca-takers ; 
I  blesse  the  fortune  of  each  starry  danae. 

'    Singe,  that  my  charme  may  be  more  stronge ; 

The  goddes  aire  bounde  by  verse  and  songe. 

«<  The  Soitg0. 

^*  Attdattous  niglite  makes  bold  the  lippe ; 

Now  all  court  chaster  pleasupe,    ^ 
Whilst  to  Apollo's  harpe  you  tnppcy 
And  tread  the  gracing  meaiureb 
Now  meete,  now  breake,  then  iayne  a  warlike  salfef ; 
So  Cynthea  sports,  and  so  the  godes  Qiay  dalley,  kc,     * 

^*  During  this  songe  the  n^asquers  presented  th^e  shoelds, ,  and 
tooke  forth  their  hdyes  to  daunce* 

*^  After  thty  hadd  daunced  many  measures,  galliards,  coiantos, 
and  lavaltos,   the   night  being  mucn  spent;   whilst  the  masquera 
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prtpored  thettiaelues  for  theire  departing  ineaaure»  Cynttiea  spake 
thus: 

•*  Now,  pleasing,  rest ;  for  sec  the  nightc 

I  Wherein  pale  Cynthea  claimes  her  right) 
B  allmost  spent ;  the  morning  growes. 
The  rose  and  violett  she  strowes 
Vppon  the  high  coelestiall  floorc, 
'Gainst  Phoebus  rise  from 's  parramore  : 
The  faienes,  y*  my  shades  pursue 
Aiid  bath  theire  fcete  in  my  colde  dew. 
Now  leaue  their  ringletts  and  be  quiett. 
Least  my  brother's  eye  shoulde  spy  it* 
Then  now  let  every  ^utious  starr 
Attoide  at  sound  of  rhoebus'  carr. 
Into  your 'proper  place  rctyrc 
W^H  bosomes  full  of  beauties  ficr. 
Hence  must  sLde  the  queene  of  floodes. 
For  day  be^nnes  to  gilde  the  woodes* 
Then  whilst  we  singe,  though  you  depMe». 
He  sweare  y'  heere  you  leaue  yo'  harte. 

*  After  this  a  shepherd  sings  f  a  passionate  ditty  att  my  Iady*!| 
dsparture  i*  he  then  presents  the  countess  with:  a  scarf,  and  adds, 

"  Farewell,  farewell: 

Joy,  love,  peace,  health. 
In  you  longe  dwell ; 

W«^  our  farewell,  farewell.'*    Vol.  v.  p.  152* 

Mr.  Todd  has  already  published  Comus  *  separately.  It  Is 
elaborately  edited.  The  various  lections  are  more  numerous 
than  those  appended  to  any  of  the  other  poems.  Our  readers 
will  be  pleased  to  see  the  following  beautiful  lines,  which  Miltoa 
erased  from  the  opening  speech.  They  originally  followed  the 
fourth  line. 

Beyond  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove^s  court 
Mj  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  brifirht  aerial  spirits  live  insphered 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  setene  air. 

<  Amidst  th'  Hesperian  gardens,  on  whose  banks 
Bcdcw'd  with  nectar  and  celestiall  songs, 
E^emall  roses  grow,  and  hyacinth. 
And  fruits  of  golden  rind,  on  whose  faire  tree 
The  icalie-hamest  dragon  ever  keeps 
His  uainch^nted  eye;  around  the  verge 
And  sacred  limits  of  this  blissful  isle. 
The  ieak>us  ocean,  that  old  river,  windes 
His  xarre  extended  armes,  till  with  steepe  fall 

*  See  our  24Ui  vol.  Nev  Arr.  p.  356. 
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HalFe  his  wast  flood  the  wild  Atkntiqae  filb. 
And  halfe  the  slow  unfadom'd  Stygian  poole. 
But  softy  I  was.  not  sent  to  court  your  wonder 
With  distant  w.orld8y  and  strange  rcmoTcd  dimes/ 

VoL  ▼.  p.  418. 

The  preliminary  observations  on  the  sonnets  trace  the  his- 
tory  of  .the  English  sonnet  from  Surrey  to  Milton.  Bt  quoting 
miss  Seward,  it  should  appear  that  Mr.  Todd  agrees  with  her  in 
preferring  the  Italian  structure.  It  should  be  remembered  that  such 
a  preference  is  contradicted  as  well  by  experience  as  theory.  The 
sonnet  has  been  revivpd  by  Charlotte  Smith :  her  sonnets  are 
assuredly  the  most  popular  in  the  language,  and  deservedly  so ; 
but  they  are  almost  all  irregular.  A  Mr.  White,  quoted  by  the 
editor,  says, '  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  the  regular  sonnet 
suits  not  the  nature  or  geaius  of  our  language.'  We  would 
weigh  against  this  the  assertion  that  *  it  cannot  be  denied/  if 
experience  did  not  show  us  that  there  are  people  foolish  enough 
and  obstinate  enough  to  deny  any  thing.  Mr.  Todd  observes 
tb^t  some  of  Constable's  sonnets  are  written  in  lines  of  six  feet. 
This  is  not  uncommon ;  frequent  examples  may  be  found  in 
those  of  sir  Philip  Sidney. 

The  sixth  and  last  volume  contains  the  odes,  miscellanies^ 
translations,  and  Latin  poems.  The  epitaph  upon  Shakspeare 
appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  following  um>n  sir  Tho-^' 
mas  Stanley,  written,  according  to  sir  William  Dugdalc,  T?y 
Shakspeare  himself :  , 

'  "  Askc  who  lies  here,  but  do  not  wcepc ; 
He  is  not  dead,  he  doth  but  sleepe : 
This  stotiy  register  is  for  his  bones, 
His  fan\e  is  more  perpetuall  than  these  stones ; 
And  his  own  goodnessc,  with  himself  being  gone. 
Shall  live  when  earthly  monument  is  none.    ' 
Not  monumentall  stone  preserves  out  fame. 
Nor  skye'4i^iring  piranuds  our  name  ; 
The  memory  of  him  for  whom  this  stands 
Shall  out-live  marble  and  defacers'  hands  : 
When  all  to  time's  consumption  shall  be  ffiven, 
Stanley,  for  whom  this  stands,  shall  stand  in  heaven.'' 

Vol.  vi.  p.  85* 

This  latter  strikingly  resembles  the  lines  of  Ben  Jonson  en- 
graved upon  Drayton's  monument : 

*  And  when  thy  mines  shall  disclaim 
To  be  the  treasurer  of  his  name» 
His  name,  that  caimot  die,  shall  be 
An  everlasting  monument  to  thee.' 

Grit.  Rev.  Vol.  34.  jlfril^  1^02.  %  £ 
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The  erudite  annotations  of  Dr.  Bumey  are  prefixed  to  the 
Greek  verses  :  the  comments  upon  the  Latin  poems  are  chiefly 
by  Warton,  who  every  where,  in  censuring  Milton's  opinions^  . 
has  been  too  ostentatious  of  hi&  own. — Mr.  Todd,  in  his  con- 
cluding note,  defends  the  prose  of  Milton. 

*  —There  are  various  passages/  he  says,  *  in  the  English  proK* besides 
the  Tractate  on  Education  and  the  Areopagitica,  which  teem  entitled 
to  the  firaisc  of  the  mo^t  impressive  eloquence.  Nor  in  his  Latin  pcr- 
fonxiaiices  are  there  wanting  examples  of  pure  as  well  as  animated 
style.  The  accurate  scholar  seldom  ceases  to  be  visible  either  in  the 
politicbnV  in  the  controversialist,  or  in  the  secretary.  Perhaps  his 
English  style  is  in  general  too  learned.  Of  his  History  of  England 
Warbtirton  has  said,  that  ••  it  is  written  with  great  simplicity, 
contrary* to  his  custoih  in  his  prose  works  ;  and  is  the  better  for  it* 
Btit  he  sometimes  rises  to  a  surprising  grandeur  in  the  sentiment  and 
expression,  as  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  book»  Henceforth  tve 
are  to  steer^  &c.  I  never  saw  any  thing  equal  to  this  but  the  conclu- 
sion of  sir  Walter  Raleigh's  History  of  the  Worid."  That  Milton 
may  be  foimd  virulent  in  these  civil'  and  religious  speculations  will 
not  perhaps  be  denied :  his  pen,  dipped  as  it  sometimes  is  in  the  eall 
of  puritanism,  hurries  him  into  the  violence  of  rage;  and  be  then 
condemns  without  mercy,  as  he  judges  without  candour.  But,  at 
other  times,  his  pages  breathe  the  sweetest  language  of  sensibility  ; 
the  abusive  spirit,  which  the  turbulence  of  the  times  excited,  sinks 
into  calmness ;  and,  without  subscribing  to  his  political  sentiments, 
we  ^e  led  to  admire  the  uncommon  felicity  of  his  expression.'  Vol.  vi. 
^»  39^* 

This  is  but  cold  approbation.  As  a  prose-writer,  Milton  is 
only  equalled  by  Jeremy  Taylor  among  his  contemporaries,  and 
Burke  among  after-writers. 

An  Appendix  concludes  the  work.  In  thisi  Lauder's  interpo- 
lations arc  noticed,  and  Robert 'Baron's  Imitations  of  Milton's 
early  Poems.  The  villany  of  tlie  modem  Erostratus  needs  not 
be  mentioned  here.  Baron's  plagiarisms  are  less  generally 
known }  they  are  wonderfully  impudent ;— witness  what  follows. 

*•  Ring  out,  yee  cristall  sphcares. 
Once  blesse  our  Iistning  cares ! 
Let  your  sweet  silver  chime. 
Keeping  harmonious  time, 
Carroll  forth  vour  loud  layes 
In  the  winged  wanton's  praise. 
Mab,  thou  majcstick  queene 
Of  fairies,  be  thou  seene 
To  keepe  this  holiday, 
Whikt  we  dance  and  play  ( 
And  frisk  it  as  we  goe 
On  the  light  fantastick  toe. 
•    The  satyres  and  the  fawnts 
Shall  mmbly  crosse  the  lawnes  > 
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Ore  tawny  sands  and:  shelves 

Trip  It,  yce  dapper  elves !  "* 

Dance  by  the  fountaine  brini) 

Nymphes,  deckt  with  daisies  trim."  ^ 


'<  Sol  has  quencht  his  glowing  beame 
In  the  coole  Atlanticke  strcame : 
Now  there  shines  no  tell-tale  sun 
Hymen's  rites  are  to  be  done : 
Now  Love's  reyells  'gin  to  kecpe, 
What  have  you  to  do  with  sleepe  ?  ' 
You  have  sweeter  sweets  to  prove, 
Lovely  Venus  ^^^es,  and  Love, 
Goddesse  of  nocturnall  sport, 
Alwaies  keep  thy  jocond  court,  &c.'* 


Euphrosyne, 


Right  goddesse  of  free  mirth^  come  lead  with  thee 
The  frolick  mountainc  nymph,  faire  Liberty, 
Attended  on  by  youthful  lollity." 


•*  Hence,  hence,  foftd  Mirth ;  hence  vain  deluding  joye$s 

Glee  and  Alacritie,  you  be  but  toyes  : 

Goe,  ^Ided  elves,  love's  idle  traine  possesse 

With  hckle  fancies,  thick  and  numbedesse : 

Sorrow  the  subject  of  my  song  shall  be, 

My  harpe  shall  chant  my  heart's  anxietie."    VoLvi.  r.  402. 

The  work  is  properly  finished  with .  a  glossarial  index  of 
words,  phrased,  customs^  and  persons,  -explained  and  mentioned 
in  the  notes. 

In  tracing  the  language  and  expressions  of  Milton  to  earlier 
writers,  we  think  the  various  commentators  have  exhibited  more 
learning  than  judgement.  The  following  examples,  taken  from 
the  volume  before  us,  will  explain  and  justify  the  charge. 

a  darksome  bouse  of  mortal  claj.l    So,  in  The  Scourge  of 


Villanie,  1598.  b.  iii.  sat.  viii,  of  the  soul  leaving  the  body : 

*•  Leauing  his  smoakte  bouse  of  mortal!  clayj^ 

*  by  the  sun's  team  untrodi]  Perhaps  from  Shakspeare^t 

•*  hcavenly-harness'd  team^^^  Hen.  IV.  act  ii.  sc.  iv.  which  Randolph 
imitates,  Poems,  2d  edit.  1640,  p.  74. 


-"  the  sunne^ 


Where  he  unharness^ d^  and  whereas  Uame  begunne.*'. 

«  Sylvester  has  the  sun*s  "  tyer-less  /«m,"  Du  Bart.  1621,  p.  84^ 
Again,  '*  The  /j/n' turns  back  his  teem^'  p.  226.     In  Kyd's  Cor- 
nelia, 1595*  we  find  Night*8  ♦*  slow-pac'd  /<Y7m  ;*'  and,  in  Fletcher's 
'    Faithful  Shepherdess,  Night'*  **  lazy  r«i«.'*    VoUvL  p.  5. 
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c  J_^  helmed}     So,  in  Par.  'Lost,  b.  vi.  S40. 

— —  "  o'er  helms  and  helmed  heads  he  rode.** 

<  Drayton  has  «  helmed  head."    Polyolb.  8.  viii.  vol.  ii.  |>.  8oo. 

Wa^tom. 

•  Chaucer  has  helmed^  Tr.  and  Cr.  ii.  593. 

"  By  Mars  the  god>  that  helmed  is  of  stek."    Vol.  ti.  p.  1 2. 


«  And  Peace  shall  lull  hm  in  herfowery  lap  5]  So  in  Harrington^* 
Ariosto,  c.  xlv.  I. 

«  Who  long  were  luVd  on  high  in  Fortune^s  ktp^^ 

*  And  in  William  Smith's  Chlons,  1596. 

*<  Whom  Fortune  never  dandled  in  her  lap** 

<  And  in  Spenser  s  Teares  of  the  Muses,  Terpsich.  st.  L 

<<  Whoso  hath  in  the  lap  of  soft  delight    ' 
Been  long  time  /w/V.*' 

«  We  have  the  •♦  fiowery  lap  of  some  irriguous  valley,"  Par.  Lost, 
b.  iv.  254.    Wahtom. 
*'Scfc  also  Mir.  for  Magistrates,  1610,  p.  327. 

«  Whilst  Fortune  fidse  doth  M  them  in  her  A^/* 

«  And  in  Certaine  Selected  Odes  of  Horace  by  John  Ashmore,  4to. 

1621,  p*  17* 

"  In  Fortune's  lap^  who  then,  but  I, 

By  Venus  /er/eZ-asleep  did  lie  V*     Vol.  vi»  p.  79. 

Repeated  instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  work.  But 
Milton,  who  had  the  mines  of  language  at  command,  did  not 
employ  ^himself  in  raking  up  the  rulH>ish  of  old  metal.  To 
Sylvester  in  particular  he  is  supposed  to  be  indebted.  Doubtlesa 
he  had  profited  by  that  writer's  contortions  and  hb  ws^ntoti 
abuse  of  language,  as  the  wise  physician  learns  to  cure  from 
the  quack  who  administers  poison :  but  to  suppose  that  for 
every  peculiar  word,  for  every  double  epithet,  for  every  striking 
phrase,  Milton  is  indebted  to  some  predecessor— this  surely 
is  miserable  trifling !  As  weU  might  the  fame  of  Raphael  be 
divided  with  his  oil  and  colour  dealer  5  as  vrcll  might  the  flavour 
of  the  riielon  be  attributed  to  the  stable-refuse  on  which  it  was 
raised.  We  do  not  particularly  apply  this  censure  to  Mr. Todd; 
it  is  more  applicable  to  the  rest  of  the  firm.  It  mi^ht  perhaps 
have  been  better  if  the  imitations  from  various  authors,  instead 
of  1>eing  noted  as  they  occur,  had  been  separately  arranffed : 
the  reading  of  the  poet  would  then  have  been  more  distinctly 
understood.  Mr.  Todd's  edition,  on  the  whole,  is  aUy  executed : 
it  is  a  valuable  and  elaborate  worky  which  must  find  its  place  in- 
cvery  gentleman's  library,  ^         , 
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Art.  yi. — Tie  Beauties  of  England  and  Whales ;  or,  Delineatlm^y 

topographical^  Aistofical,  and  descriptive^  (f.each  County.     Etr^beh 

■  lished  mth  Engravings,     By  John  Sriti^fp^sand  Edtuard  Wed- 

laki  Breylej.     Vol.  L     8t».   ly.  Boards.     Yemot  ^and  Hooi. 

i8oi. 

•  VVfi  haw  alreatl^''  recommended  to  the  pvbfic  'Mr.  Britton's 
Beauties  of  Wiltshire ;  and  the  present  work;r}val$  the  former  .hi 
the  merit  of  its  engravings  Sua  the  pledsW^  tenof  'of  its  style. 
The  intention  of  our  authors  is  to  form  a  regular  jBritanniai  <it 
description  of  the  chief  objects  in  each  comity,  plph^'faetically  di- 
gested. The  volume  before  iis  contains  Bedfordshire^  Berksiiiif» 
and  Buckinghamshire.   , 

*  The  subscribers  to  this  v?ork  are  respectfully  informed,  that  ttc 
ardent. desire  cyf  the  editors  lo  render  the, Introduction  ast  complete  ad 
possible,  and  the  time  and  extensive  reading  riecessar'y  to  the  full  in- 
vestig^ition  and  arrangement  of  the  numerous  and  complex  subjects 
it  involves,  have  induced  them  to  pjotmct  its  J)abllcati6n'  rill  a  more 
distant  period.  This  delay,  the  expediency  of  which  cannot  be 
questioned  even  by  those  "who  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
design  with  but  partial  attention,  will  afford  Icisur/e  for  .that  rc^ew 
of  British,  Roman,  tmd  Saxon' history,  which  the  editors  imagj/ie  * 
will  not  only  pro^^:  interesting  from  the  variety  of^  objects  it  incluSes, 
but  will  also  elucidate  the  origin. of  many  of  the  import?.nt  national 
regulations,  which  have  stamped  a  character  on  this  island,  given 
stability  to  its  laws,  and  extension  to  its  commerce.'     p.  i.' 

Besides  a  vignette  of  Donnington  castle,  and  Leighton  Beau- 
desert  cK>ss  as  a  frontispiece,  the  volume  contains  the  following 
engravings:  i.  Ely  cathedral  ;  2.  Dunstable  priory  5  3.  Wind- 
sor j  4.  Windsor  castle;  5.  Buckingham^  6.  Eton j  7.  Stowc; 
8.  Downtbn  castle;  9.  rfampton  court;  10.  Cliurch  oj^^t. 
MaryOttery;  11.  Badminton;  12.  Chepstow.  '' V 

We  need  not  much  enlarge  on  the  descriptions,  which  ajre 
principally  derived  from  Caniden's  Britannia  and  otner  authori- 
ties, .and  of  course  already  familiar  in  a  great  dfigree  to  our 
readers,  though  bc|re  conveyed  in  a  new  and  agreeable  form. 

'  in  Bedlbrd^ire,  the  history  of.  Wobum  is  one  dF  the  most  in-- 
terestihg  articles;  and  we  shall  extract  the  stccoant  Of  the' pit 
which  supplies  that  valuable  substance  called  faller^s-earth,  the 
exportation  of  which  is  rigorously  prohibited.'  This  we  the  ra- 
ther select,  as  we  observe  that  foreign  mineralogists,  in  descri- 
bing this  substance,  call  it  terre  de  Hampshire  ^^  while  it  is  not 
found  in  that  county,  to  the  best  of  our  information,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  neighbourhood  of  WobuVn  in  Bedfordshire,  of 
Reading  in  Berksnire,  and  of  Reygate  in  Surrey,  at  which  last 
piaf:e  have  lately  been  discovered  crystals  of  yellow  barytes,  Uk^ 

<  afnber^  interspersed  in  the  fuUer's'^arth. 

2E3 
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*  The  fuller-earth  pits  (or  rather  pit,  for  there  is  only  one  at  pK» 
sent)  in  the  vicinity  of  Wbbum,  arc,  according  to  the  iti variable 

'  assertions  of  preceding  topographers,  situated  in  Bedfordshire  :  bat 
this  is  a  mistake  ;'  the  pits  are  certainly  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  the 
parish  of  Wavendon,  or  Wandon,  as  it  is  generally  called.    They  are 

,  two  miles  north  of  Wobum,  and  about  one  furlong  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Northampton  road,  vv^hich,  in  this  part,  forms  the  boun* 
dary  between  the  two  counties  for  upwards  of  a  Aiile.     The  more 

.  ancient  pit,  it  is  true,  is  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  in  the  parish  of 
Asplcy,  which  adjoins  to  that  of  Wandon :  but  this  has  been  dis- 
used for  upwards  of  a  century.  It  has  large  trees  growing  in  it ;  and 
18  become  a  secure  and  comfortable  residence  for  the  cunning  fox, 
whose  sagacity  has  taught  him  that  he  may  live  here  unmotbsted 
and  free  from  danger. 

*  As  the  pit  so  immediately  borders  on  this  county,  and  as  the 
curious  reader,  judging  from  the  practice  of  former  writers,  will  un- 
doubtedly refer  to  .the  neighbourhood  of  Wobum,  when  desirous  of 
acquiring  information  on  this  subject,  we  trust  that  we  shall  not  be 
charged  with  any  impropriety  of  arrangement  if  the  particulars  we 
have  been  enabled  to  obtain  concerning  the  invaluable  substance 
under  consideration  are  inserted  in  this  place.     The  surface  of  the 

.  earth  may  be 'divided  with  artificial  limits;  but  the  interior  strata^  ia 
this  instance,  is  unquestionably  continued  in  both  counties. 

*  British  cloth  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  cleansing  qualities  of  this 
celebrated  earth, .  for  its  great  superiority  over  that  manufactured  by- 
other  nations.  In  no  other  country  is  it  found  so  free  from  foreigrn 
admixture  ;  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  its  importance  in  the  woollen 
trade,  several  severe  laws  have  been  made,  at  different  periods,  since 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  to  prevent  its  exportation.  Nor 
are  these  acts  of  the  British  legislature  without  precedent.  History 
informs  us,  that  the  fulling  business  was  an  object  of  Roman  atten- 
tion, and  that  laws  were  expressly  made  by  that  nation  to  regulate 
the  employment. 

*  This  earth  is  tnily  a  marU  commonly  of  a  greyish  ash-colonred 
brown  ;  yet  it  greatly  varies,  and. is  found  of  different  shades,' firom 
the  very  pale,  to  the  dusky,  or  almost 'black ;  but  always  with  a 
tinge  ot  the  yellowish  green.  The  pit  at  Wavencjon  consists  of  two 
tunnels  }  one  with  a  ladder  for  the  convenience  of  the  labourers*,  the 

■  other  to  raise  the  earth  up.  The  descent  is  very  disagreeable,  and 
•  the  inside  of  the  pit  very  damp.  The'  wood-work  on  the  top  and 
-  sides  of  the  excavated  angles  is  continually  wet,  and  almost  covered 

with  hoUtus  lacrymont  (dryrot  boletus.)     The  strata  are  disposed 

in  the  following  order* 

*  From  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  six  or  sevep  feet  are  several 
layers  of  sand,  all  of  a  reddish  colour,  but  of  different  tints.  Beneath 
is  a  thin  stratum  of  sand-stone,  and  under  this  the  fuller's-earth. 
The  upper  stratum  is  about  a  foot  thick ;  but  being  generally  im- 
pure, or  mixed  with  sand,  it  is  thrown  aside,  and  the  r^st  is  taken  up 
for  use.  The  earth  is  disposed  in  layers  (commonly  about  eighteen 
inches  between  one  horizontal  fissure  and  another)  continued  to  the 
depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  Between  the  centrical  layers  is  a  thin 
stratum  of  inatteri  of  kss  than  an  inchi  which  in  tftstey  colour,  and 
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cxteraal  appearance,  -bean  a  itriking  reaemblance  to  terra  Japotuca* 
Beneath  the  wh(4e  is  a  bed  of  rough  white  free-ttone,  about  two  feet 
thick  i  this  16  seldom  du^  through ;  when  it  is>  more  strata  are  dis- 
covered* The  depth  of  the  pit  varies,  it  being  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  below  the  surface. 

*  Though  fuller's-earth  is  of  the  most  material  service  in  cleansing 
cloth»  and  imbibing  the  tar,  grease^  tallow,  &C  which,  from  the 
operation  of  manyjcauses,  is  often  mixed  with  the  wool,  vet  the  pre- 
sent price  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  raising  it ; 
being  only  ten  shillings  a  ton,  and  the  quantity  sold  not  amounting 
to  more  tlum  thirty  tons  annually.  The  labourers  are  occasionally 
employed,  to  the  number  of  five,  six,  or  seven,  in  proportion  as  the 
earth  is  wanted.  The  pit  bebngs  to  the  duke  of  Bedford ;  and,  as 
wc  understand,  by  a  recent  purchase.  Its  situation  is  nearly  opposite 
to  that  in  the,paridi  of  Aspley,  which  is  also  on  the  duke's  estate* 
About  twenty  years  since  there .  was  a  pit  in  use  on  the  estate  of 
colonel  Moore ;  but  this  has  been  levelled,  and  the  field  is  now  ii! 
pasturage.     The  earth  lay  about  four  feet  from  the  surface. 

*  The  few  authors  who  have  written  on  the  topography  of  this 
county  are  unanimous  in  ascribing  a  petrifying  quality  to  a  small 
apring  said  to  be  in  the  parish  just  mentioned ;  and  npt  only  the 
water,  but  the  surrouudiu^  earth  also,  is  reported  to  partake  of  tKc 
<amc  property.  Camden  mfurms  us,  that  those  who  belonged  to  tlie 
monastery  showed  "  a  wooden  ladder,  which,  after  lying  ^om^  time 
in  the  earth,  was  dug  up  all  stone."  The  risible  absurdity  of  this 
.sentence  can  only  be  exceeded  by  the  folly  of  Micliael  Drayton, 
poet-laureat  to  James  the  First,  who  inserted  the  following  lines  on 
this  subject  in  his  Polyolbion. 

**  The  brook  which  on  her  bank  doth  boast  that  earth  alone 
Which,  noted  of  this  isle,  converteth  wood  to  stone. 
That  little  Aspley's  earth  we  anciently  instile, 
'Mongst  sundry  other  things,  a  wonder  of  our  isle.'' 

*  This  wonder  of  the  poet,  like  many  more  e;i^trapvdinary  circnm- 
•tances,  hath  had  its  nine  d^ys  gf  admiration  payed  by  the  gaping 
multitude.  ^  The  sjtpry  has  npiv  grown  into  general  discredit ;  and 
we  are  iniormiedy  ^^oip  the  mosf  unquestionable  authority,  that  ther^ 
18  no  such  spring  in  the  parish  :  yet  we  have  heard  of  some  bits  of 
the  petrified  wood,  said  to  have  been  obtained  here,  which  appeared 
hanasome  when  polished  ;  and  also,  that  a  pair  of  buttons  has  been 
made  of  it*  But  we  baye  said  enough  on  a  baseless  subject,  and,  as 
the  stream  is  wanting  whose  qualities  could  alone  give  the  tale  cre- 
dibility, shall  dismiss  it  with  the  common  motto,  Ex  nihiio,  mbil  fu* 
«*•  39- 

The  catalogues  of  paintings  are  rather  tpo  long,  an4  the  bio-  , 
graphical  accounts,  particularly  those  of  foreigners,  are  extra- 
neous to  the  nature  of  the  work,  When  the  author  asserts,  ' 
p.  59,  that  the  forms  of  all  ancient  vases  are  suppo'sed  to  *  have 
been  taken  from  the  calyx  of  the  lotus,  a  celebrated  water-plant 
well  known  in  Upper  Asia,'  he  shows  tlic  danger  of  advancing 
beyond  a  mauV  iepth.    There  is  no  sygh  country  as  Upper 
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Asia :  if  he  mean  Siberia,  he  errs  toto  coilo\  and,  in  the  ticit 
place,  the  torms  of  the  ancient  vases  are  so  infinitely  divcrsl- 
fiedy  that  the  idea  in  the  eye  of  plain  set^e  becomes  a  jtnere  anti- 
quarian dream.  In  p.  65,  he  is  equally  unfortunate,  in  assert- 
ing that  the  terms  hdnour  and  barony  were  synonymous.  The 
honour'  of  Richmond  contained,  if  we  mistake  not,  more  than 
a  hundred  baronies.  \ 

The  following  circumstance  in  the  description  of  Biggies-' 
wade  is,  we  beUeve,  not  generally  kn9wn. 

*  On  the  ajth  of  February^  1702,  a  smart  shock  of  an  earthquake 
was  felt  here,  about  half  pant  eight  in  the  morning.  It  lasted  seve- 
ral seconds,  threw  down  some  old  houses,  and  much  alarmed  the  in* 
habitants,  though  no  lives  were  lost.  The  shock  was  fek  north- 
wards «\s  far  as  Poncaister,  wheace  it  extended  to  the  sea-coast  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire/     p.  75. 

The  ridiculous  fable  of  the.  Thames  and  the  Isis  is  justly  op- 
posed. 

*  The  name  of  this  river  has  occasioned  many  altercations ;  and 
thoi/gh  the  general  opinion  has  long  been,  that  it  does  not  receive 
the  appellation  of  Thames  till  after  its  union  with  the  Thame  of  Ox- 
fordshiret  yet  this  is  evidently  founded  in  error ;  for  the  former  word 
is  found  iii  several  charters  granted  to  the  abl^ey  of  Malmsbury,  and 
likewise  in  some  old  deeds  belonging  to  Cricklade,  both  of  which 
places  are  in  Wiltshire.  But  the  most  decisive  proof  is  contained 
sn  a  chacter  granted,  to  the  abbot  Aldheim,  where  particular  mention 
is  made  of  certain  lands  upon  the  east  part  of  the  river,  <*  Cujus 
vocabuhun  Temis  juxta  vadum  qui  appeUatur  Sununtrford  ;*'  i.  e. 
whose  name  ia  ThameSt  near  the  ford  called  Summerford ;  &nd  as 
this  place  is  in  Wiltshire,  it  is  manifest  that  the  river  was  iiamed 
Temis,  or  Terns,  in  the  uppermost  part  of  its  course ;  and  long  be- 
fore its  junction  with  the  Thame.  This  evidence,  which  ia  inserted 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gough,  was  unknown  to  Camden^  who 
imagines  the  term  to  be  a  compound,  and  has  ;^ven  considerable  ex-* 
tracts  in  his  Britaimia  from  a  fanciful  poem,  entitled  the  Marriage 
of  the  Thame  and  Isis,  of  which  he  ii  said  to  be  t&e  authon'  p.  86. 

This  puerile  fable  is  a  disgrace  to  English  topography,  'and 
only  fit  for  pedants  or  school-boys. 

In  treating  d  the  origin  of  tlie  order  of  the  garter,  our  author 
mentions  the  story  of  the  countess  of  Salisbury  as  an  idle  tale, 
and  gravely  quotes  Joshua  Barnes  and  the  Phoenicians.  Wb 
wish  Joshua  Baines  and  the  Phoenicians  were  in  his  belly — to 
adopt  the  lai^ua^eof  Falstaf, — and  firmly  believe  in  the  countess 
of  Salisbury  arid  her  garter.  The  author  may  look  at  the  motto 
of  Edward  IV.  for  another  instance  of  the  intermixture  of  love 
and  chivalry ;  but  our  wise  antiquaries  seem  often  inclined  to 
leave  human  nature  on  the  left  hand.  In  p.  265  there  is  a  pretty 
wooden  print  of  that  noted  tree  in  Windsor  forest  called  Heme's 
pak>  executed  by  Mt,  Anderson^  a  most  ingenious  artist*    The 
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account  of  IVogmore,  and  the  Windsor  farms,  Ve  .shall  tra|v- 
9cribe,  as  a  noVeity* 

*  The  favourite  residence  of  the  queen  has  hecpmr  celebrated 
through  the  elegantyi-Vw  which  have  been  occasionally  given  here  by 
her  majesty.     It  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  east  pi  Windsor,  and 

^occupies  part  of  a  very  fertile  valley,  which  divides  the  little  park 
from  the  forest,  whence  the  many  fiue  old  oaks  and  elms  which  still 
decorate  th«  gaudcns  indicate  it  to  have  been  separated.  That  it 
received  its  present  appellation  before  Shakspearc^s  time  is  evident 
from  some  passages  in  his  comedy  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
.This  estate  was  fwmerly  in  the  poSsessipa  of  sir  Edward  Walpole, 
and  is  now  thjc  private  property  of  her  majesty,  by  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased of  the  honorable  Mrs.  Ann  Eorerton  in  1792.  Since  that 
pteriod  it  has  not  only  been  considerably  enlarged,  but  most  mate- 
rially improved*  An  area  of.  thirteen  acres  is  laid  out  in  a  beautiful 
pleasure  garden,  diversified  with  a  canal  winding  in  different  direc* 
tions ;  in  one  part  spreading  its  waters  before  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  again  retiring  beneath  the  thick  woods.  In  this  sweetly 
sequestered  spot  every  thing  is  serene  and  pleasant*w'  The  devious 
path,  the  umbrageous  thicket,  the  dilapidated  ruin,  and  secluded 
temple,  all  conspire  to  render  it  peculiarly  interesting.  Exclusive 
of  the  variety  01  ipdigcnous  and  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  which  are 
•scattered  through  tlie  grounds,  the  garden  is  ornamented  with  five 
.buildings,  respectively  denominated  the  Gothic  Temple,  the  Ruin,  the 
Hermitage,  the  Temple  of  Solitude,  and  die  Bam.  The  Ruin  was 
erected  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Wyatt  $  and  bein^  seated  on  the  wa- 
tet's  edge,  partly  immereed  in  woods,  and  diversilied  with  the  creep- 
ing ivy  aud  fractured  wall,  it  constitutes  a  truly  picturescjue  orna- 
mentf  wh^n  seen  from  many  points  of  view.  The  Hermitage  is  a 
small  circular  thatched  building,  siti^ated  in  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  garden,  and  completely  enwowered  with  lofty  trees.  It  was  con- 
structed from  a  drawing  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  whose  taste  and 
skill  in  this  poHte  art  are  flattei-ing  encomiums  on  her  genius  and  ap- 
plication. The  surroundioff  scenery  is  judiciously  contrived  to  assi- 
milate with  the  character  of  the  place— <hc  view  of  every  distant  ob- 
ject being  excluded  by  trees  and  underwood.  The' recent  improve- 
ments and  alterations  made  in  the  gardens  are  very  considerable^ 
and  are  highly  creditable  to  the  taste  and  judgement  of  the  gcntlemaq 
who  directed  the  operations. 

*  The  house,  though  not  large,  is  a  neat  modem  structure,  which 
has  been  much  improved  and  beautified  by  Mr.  Wyatt.  It  is  partly 
built  with  free-stone^  and  partly  cased  ;  and  is  decorated  with  a  pro- 
jecting colonnade  towards  the  south,  uniting  the  principal  building 
with  two  uniform  wings.  The  apartments  are  furnished  in  a  plain 
but  peculiarly  neat  manner.  One  of  them  is  embellished  vnlli  the 
iorigiual  sketches  by  Mr.  West,  and  paintings  by  miss  Moser,  that 
were  copied  to  ornament  the  throne  in  the  castle ;  and  several  others 
are  decorated  with  paintings,  (ana  variety  of  drawings. 

*  The  Great  Park  at  Windsor  reverted  to  his  majesty  on  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  in  the  year  179I9  since  which  period  it 
has  ^undergone  a  variety  .of  iinportaat  alterations.    The  principal 
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entrance  is  skirted  by  a  doable  row  of  majenic  treest  <^  whose  tteemiag 
boundless  continuity  fills  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  something  like 
,  infinitude  ;  for  the  line  is  extended  not  only  along  the  whole  cf  a 
very  spacious  plain »  but  up  the  distant  hill,  over  whose  sununit  it 
appears  to  curve,  so  that  nothing  like  termination  is  discemTble/' 
The  eminence  here  mentioned  commands  a  vast  extent  of  country,, 
of  which  Windsor  town  and  castle,  Eton  college,  Datchet,  Harrow, 
Highgate,  Hampstead,  and  Stanwell,  constitute  the  leading  features. 
Near  this  spot  is  Cumberland  lodge,  a  spacious  edifice,  where  the  last 
duke  of  Cumberland,  and  his  illustrious  predecessor,  to  whom  it  was 
given  in  the  year  1744,  formerly  resided. 

*  The  park  is  embHlished'with  some  rich  forest  scenery,  and  pos- 
sesses great  diversity  and  inequality  of  surface;  but  the  circum- 
stances through  which  it  more  peculiaHy  demands  attention  are  the 
agricultural  experiments  now  making  in  its  different  quarters  under 
the  direction  of  his  majesty,  bj  whom  many  improvements  in  the 
state  and  general  appearance  01  the  grounds  have  already  been  ef- 
fected.    The  valleys  and  low  parts  have  been  cleared,  to  give  a 
bolder  etfect  to  the  woody  scenes  on  the  eminences ;  and  several 
judicious  openings  have  been  contrived  to  remove  the  disgusting 
tameness  ofj}aralTel  lines,  and  separate  the  plantations  that  appeared 
'  heavy  and  formal.     When  the  park  reverted  to  the  king,  it  was 
found  to    contain  about  3800  acres^   abounding  with  moss,  fem» 
rushes,  and  ant-hills,  and  rendered  dangerous  in  mafty  places  by  bogs 
and  swamps.     In  this  state  its  scanty  produce  hardly  afforded  suf- 
ficient nutriment  for  jooo  deer.     Since  that  period  **  the  wet  parts 
haive  been  rendered  hrm  and  sound  by  the  Essex  mode  of  under- 
ground draining ;  the  rushes  weakened  and  destroyed,  by  draining 
and  rolling  ;  the  moss  an4  small  hillocks  extirpated  by  harrowing  ; 
the  large  ant-hills  cleared  by  the  scarifier;  the  fern  weakened  by 
mowing;  the  irregular  banks  levelled  ;  the  pits  filled  up ;  the  valleys 
opened ;  the  hills  ornamented  with  new  plantationsr;  the  stiff  lines 
of  trees,  the  vestiges  of  hedge-rows,  judiciously  broken :"  and  the 
park,   though   now  reduced  to  2x00  acres*  **  supports  the  same 
number  of  deef  as  before,  in  much  better  health  and  condition.*' 
The  remaining  1400  acres  have  been  disposed  into  two  farms,  re- 
spectively denominated  from  the  nature  of  the  mode  of  h^^bandry 
by  which  they  were  intended  to  be  brought  into  culture. 

<  The  Norfolk  farm  consists  of  about  1009  acres  pf  lieht  soil» 
bordering  on  the  extensive  waste  called  Bagshot-heath,  hitherto 
considered  as  too  barren  for  cultivation,  though  large  tracts  of  simi- 
lar quality  have  long  since  been  rendered  useful  in  the  south-west 
part  of  Norfolk.  Half  this  farm  has  been  allotted  to  «hecp-walks ; 
the  other  is  disposed  in  arable  land,  managed  in  a  five-course  shift  of 
ICO  acres  in  a  class,  and  cropped  in  the  following  course :  firsty 
wheat  or  rye;  second,  vetches,  rye,  and  potatoes;  third,  turnips; 
fourth,  barley  or  oats  ;  fifth,  clover.  The  ploughing  is  chiefly  petv 
formed  with  the  Norfolk  plough ;  and  the  ground,  which  in  its 
former  state  was  not  worth  renting  at  above  five  shillings  an  acre, 
now  produces  crops  of  more  value  than  the  original  fee-simple  of  the 
land.  This  improvement  in  a  great  measure  has  been- owing  to  the 
penning  of  the  sheep  on  the  irallows-*-from  600  to  80Q  Wiltshire 
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^ircthcrs  being  commonly  kept  as  a  folding  stock.     The  irregularly 

formed  ground,  which  surrounds  the  beautiful  lake  Called  Virginia 

Water,  has  been  disposed  into  a  separate  walk  for  Ryel&nd  wethers^ 
who  are  supposed  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  coarseness  of  the  her« 
bage.   The  waste  water  of  the  lake  gives  motion  to  an  overshot  mil!, ' 
which  has  been  ereqted  to  grind  com  for  the  labourers. 

*  In  breaking  up  some  of  the  land  for  this  farm,  it  was  found'so 

>  coarse  and  tough,  ths^t  it  could  not  be  cleared  in  the  ordinary  way 
without  uncommon  expense  and  labour.     An  experiment  was  therc- 

'  fore  made,  which,  from  the  success  attending  it,  seems  worthy  of  in- 
sertion.    **  In  the  early  part  of  the  winter  it  was  ploughed  to  a  full 

•  depth  with  a  swing  plough,  whose  mould-board  was  so  placed  as  to 
lay  the  turf  in  an  inverted  position.  This  was  well  trodden  with 
cattle,  ^d  rolled,  and  the  sheep  occasionally  drove  over  iL  In  th« 
spring  it  was  harrowed  and  cropped  with  oats,  which  were  no  sooner 
off  than  the  snrface  was  again  harrowed  and  dragged,  so  as  to  get  at 
much  loose  earth  as  possible  without  bringing  up  the  turf,     Early  in 

.  autumn  it  was  sown  with  winter  yctches,  and  the  beginning  pf  June 
ploughed  crossways,  when  the  turf  turned  up  quite  rotten,  and  the 
land  was  got  into  a  clean  state  by  the  first  week  in  July.  Both 
turnips  and  wheat  were  afterwards  sown,  aod  succeeded  ad- 
mirably." 

<  The  Flemish  farm  contains  about  400  acres,  situated  at  the 
north  extremity  of  the  park,  and  originally  intended  to  have  been 
managed  in  exact  accordance  with  tlie  system  employed  in  Flanders* 
This  is  a  four-course  shift,  yielding  an  alternate  crop  for  man  and 
beast.  The  soil,  however,  being  found  strong  and  cohesive,  the  plan 
was  in  part  rdinquished,  for  the  following  more  congenial  mode : 
first  year,  wlieat ;  second,  cabbage  or  clover ;  third,  oats ;  fourth* 
beans.     The  arable  land  on  this  farm  is  160  acres. 

*  The  comparative  advantages  of  the  labour  of  horses  and  oxen 
have  long  divided  the  opinions  of  experimental  agriculturalists.  The 
practice  of  his  majesty  has  induced  him  to  decide  ii\  favour  of  oxen^ 
which  have  been  found  **  to  answer  so  well  in  his  different  farms, 
parks,  .and  gardens,  that  not  a  horse  is  now  kept**  for  tlie  purposes 
of  husbandry.  The  oxen  kept  on  the  farms,  and  in  the  park,  are 
20O.  Forty  are  yearly  purchased  as  succession  oxen  ;  40  are  fatced 
and  sold ;  and  120  are  under  woVk.  The  absurd  practice  of  coupling 
the  latter  with  yokes  is  abandoned,  and  collars  only  are  used :  in  this 
state  their  step  is  more  free,  and  their  labour  performed  with  much 
greater  ease.  The  kinds  employed  are  suited  to  the  soil  and  busi- 
ness.  On  the  light  soils  the  Devonshire  sort  are  used ;  on  the 
strong  and  heavy  the  Herefordshire ;  for  carting,  harrowing,  and 
rolling,  the  Glamorganshire.  The  working  oxen  are  mostly  divided 
into  teams  of  six ;  and  as  one  of  that  number  is  daily  rested,  no  ox 
labours  more  than  five  days  in  the  week.  This  treatment  enables  the 
animal  to  retain  his  strength  with  the  ordinary  keep.  Harder 
labour  and  higher  feed  would  be  injurious ;  for  the  nature  of  the 
ox  will  not  admit  of  his  being  kept  in  condition,  like  a  horse,  arti- 
ficially, by  proportioning  his  food  to  increased  exertions.  Their 
summer  food  is  only  a  few  vetches,  and  what  they  obtain  from 
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the  Icasowes  or  coarse  meadows :  in  .winter  they  have  cut  haf  and 
wheat  straw,  one  third  of  the  latter  being  mixed  with  two-thirds  pf 
'  the  former. 

*  Besides  the  improvements  that  have  been  effected  in  the  park 
with  respect  to  agriculture,  several  valuable  plantations  have  been 
made  on  the  high  grounds,  and  the  natural  beauty  of  the  scenery 
increased  by  the  grand  masses  of  wood  which  begin  to  overran  the 
eminences.  Many  parts  display  a  pleasing  variety  ofhiU,  valley » 
^ood,  and  water,  where  the  picturesque  and  romantic  are  the  pre- 
vailing characteristics.  From  some  points  the  views  are  peculiaHy 
interesting — ^their  general  composition  bearing  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  ceiebrated  scenery  of  tn$  New  Forest.  Virginia  Water  ter- 
minates with  a  cascade,  executed  from  designs  by  Paul  Sandby,  e%q. 
This  was  formed  with  large  masses  of  stone,  obtained  from  the 
sandy  soil  of  Bagsbot-heath,  by  boring  to  various  depths.  These 
are  placed  with  some  degree  of  taste  and  judgement,  though  the  dis- 
position of  the  whole  is  rather  stiff  and  formal.  The  surplus  waters 
Bow  over  the  top,  and  are  broken  into  several  streams  by  projecting 
stones.*     p.  266. 

In  forming  artificial  cascades,  it  might  be  advisable  to  hate 
.jnodeis  taken  from  nature  in  Switzerland  and  dther  distant 
countries^  so  that  any  charge  of  formality  might  be  obviated. 
The  cascade  of  Virginia  Water  always  pleased  us;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  conmion  advance  of  this  charge  against  it,  we  have 
seen  natural  cascades  far  more  formal. 

The  account  of  Stoke  Pogis  becomes  interesting, from  its 
having  been  the  residence  of  Gray,  perhaps  the  most  strictly 
classical  poet  in  the  English  language;  and  we  must  highly 
applaud  Mr.  Penn's  taste  and  liberality  in  erecting  a  monument 
to  that  exquisite  writer.  Our.  readers  will  be  pleased  with  the 
entire  history. 

*  Stoke  Pogfs  is  a  large  scattered  village,  which  obtained  the  ap- 
pellation Fogets  from  its  ancient  lords  of  that  name.  The  heiress  of 
this  family,  in  the  rei^n  of  Edward  the  Third,  married  Iprd  Moliaes, 
who  shortly  afterwaras  procured  a  license  frpm  the  king  to  convert 
the  manor-house  into  a  castle.  From  him  it  descended  to  the  lords 
Hungerford,  and  from  them  to  the  Hastings,  earls  of  Huatingdon* 
?ind  seems  afterwards  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  lord«chan- 
ceUpr  Hatton.  Sir  Edward  Coke  having  married  an  heiress  of  the 
Huntingdon  family,  became  tbe  next  possessor ;  and  here,  in  the 
year  i&i,  he'  was  honoured  with  a  visit  firom  queen  Elizabeth* 
whom  he  entertained  in  a  very  sumptuous  style.  It  was  afterwards 
the  seat  of  Anne,  viscountess  Cobham,  on  whose  death  the  es^e 
"^'as  purchased  by  Mr.  William  Penn,  chief  proprietor  of  Pcnn-syl- 
yania  in  America,  and  now  belongs  to  John  Penn,  /esq.  his  grandson. 

*  The  old  manor-house  furnished  the  subject  for  the  opening  of 
Gray's  humorously  descriptive  poem  called  the  Long  Story,  in  which 
the  style  of  building  and  fantastic  manners  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
are  delineated  with  much  truth. 

«  Gray,  when  a  student  at  Eton,  occasionally  resided  with  his 
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mtmt  in  this  vil)age,  whose  church-yard  was  the  scene  of  liifl  much- 
admired  elegy.  It  was  also  the  place  of  his  interment ;  though 
nether  friend  nor  relation  raised  a  stone  to  his  memory  till  the  year 
i799»  when  the  genius  of  poetry  animated  the  kindred  bosom  of 
Mr.  Fenn  to  perform  the  long-neglected  task«  The  monument 
erected  by  this  gentleman  stands  in  a  field  adjoinin?  the  church,  and 
forms  the  termination  of  one  of  the  views  from  Stcuce-house. 

<  It  is  composed  with  stone»  and  consists  of  a  large  sarcophagus, 
si4>ported  on  a  square  pedestal,  with  incriptioris  on  each  side.  Three 
of  them  are  selected  from  the  Ode  to  Eton  College,  and  Elegy 
written  in  a  Country  Church-yard.    The  fourth  is  as  follows  : 

<  This  monument,  in  honour  of 

Thomas  Gray, 

Was  erected  A.  D.  1799, 

Among  the  scenery 

Celebrated  by  that  great  lyric  and  elegiac  poet. 

Hemcd  in  i77i> 

And  lies  unnoticed  in  the  adjoining  church-yard. 

Under  the  tombstone  on  which  he  piously 

And  pathetically  recorded  the  interment 

Ot  his  aunt,,  and  lamented  mother. 

^.  Stokc-park  is  the  s^at  of  John  Penn,  esq.  who  within  a  few 
years  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  charming  and  magnificent  resi- 
dences in  this  part  of  the  county.  The  house  was  buiS  in  the  year 
1789,  from  designs  by  James  Wyatt,  esq.  since  when  it  has  experi- 
cAced  several  judicious  alterations  and  considerable  additions.  It  is 
built  chiefly  with  brick,  and  covered  with  stucco,  ai^d  consists  of  a 
lange  square  centre  with  two  wings.  The  north,  or  entrance  ftv>nty 
is  omanieated  with  a  colonnade,  consisting  of  ten  Doric  columns, 
and  approached  by  a  fight  of  steps,  leading,  to  the  marble  hall.  The 
south  front,  196  feet  in  length,  is  also  adorned  with  a  colonnade, 
consisting  of  twelve  fluted  columns  of  the  old  Doric  oi'der.  Above  this 
ascends  a  projecting  portico,  of  four  Ionic  columns,  sustaining  an 
ornamental  pediment.  The  marble  hall  is  oval,  and  contains  tour 
fine  marble  busts,  supported  on  scagliola'  pedestals.  The  whole  in- 
terior length  of  the  south  front  is  intended  to  be  occupied  by  an 
elegant  and  well-stored  library.  Besides  several  good  portraits  by 
LieTy  and  l^neUevS  the  following  pieces  are  deserving  attention. 

<  A  large  picture,  containing  four  children  of  the  Penn  family,  iti 
a  landscape,  by  sir  JoShua  Reynolds.  This  very  fine  picture  may  be 
classed  >  with  thos^  which  obtained  our  great  English  artist  his  de- 
served celebrity.  The  cc^ouring  is  chaste  and  perfect,  the  compo- 
sition is  excellent,  and  the  drawing  correct. 

*  Three  children  of  king  Charles  the  First.     There  arc  so  m^ny 
duplicates  of  this  exquisite  picture,  that  we  arc  led  to  suspect  the  ori- 
ginality of  every  one,  except  where  it  is  accompanied  with  demon-  • 
•trative  evidence.     The  present  picture,  ytt  are  assured,  is  a  true 
Vandyck,  whose  name  it  bears.     It  is  finely  coloured^  and  in  good . 
j^reserVation. 
. '  *  William  Penn^  the  founder  of  Penn-sylvania,  a  half  length. 
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This  cekbrated  qiiaker  was  painted  i&  armour  about  the  age  of 
twenty-two. 

<  The  parki  though  rather  flat,  commands  some  very  fine  Tiews* 
particularly  to  the  south,  where  the  eye  is  directed  over  a  large  sheet 
of  vatcr  to  the  majestic  castle  of  Windsor,  beyond  which  CooperV^ 
hilly  and  the  forest  woods,  close  the  prospect.  A  large  lake  winds 
round  the  east  side  of  the  house,  with  a  neat  stone  bridge  thi'ow.u 
over  it.  The  lake  was  originally  formed  by  Richmond,  but  it  has 
been  considerably  altered  by  Repton,  who  also  directed  the  laying 
out  of  the  park.  About  3CX}  yards  from  the  north  front  of  the 
bouse  is  a  handsome  fluted  column,  sixty-«ight  feet  high,  lately 
erected  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Wyatt.  On  the  top  is  a  colossal  acatue 
of  sir  Edward  Coke,  by  Rosa.'     p.  394. 

Upon  tlie  whole,  this  is  a  very  decent  and  pleasing  work,  and 
we  wish  the  editors  success  in  tlie  progress  of  their  design. 


Aet.  VII. — The  MagtiS^  or  Celestial  Intelligencer;  being  a  com^^ 
plete  System  of  occult  PhUosopby.     In  Three  Books:  containing 

,  the  ancient  and  modern  Practice  of  the  Cabalistic  Arty  Natural 
and  Celestial  Magic j  i^c,  sho^uing  the  wonderful  Bfects  that  may 
he  performed  by  a  Knonvledge,  of  the  Celestial  Influences^  the  occult 
Properties  of  Metals^  Herbs^  and  Stones^  and  the  Application  of 
active  to  passive  Principles  : — exhibiting  the  Sciences  of  natural 
Magic;  Alchymy^  or  Hermetic  Philosophy:  also  the  Nature^ 
Creation^  and  Fall  of  Man;  his  natural  and  supernatural  Gifts: 
the  Magical  Power  inherent  in  the  Soul)  is^c;  with  a  great  Va» 
riety  of  rare  Experiments  in  natural  Magic :  the-  Const ellatory 
Practice^  or  Talismanic  Manc;  the  Nature  of  the  Elements^ 
Stars y  Planets y  ^^g^y  tsfr,;  the  Construction  ana  Composition  of 
all  Sorts  of  Magic  Seals,  Imagesy  RingSy  Glasses^  tflc;  the  Virtue 
'4ind  Efficacy  of  Numbers,  Characters y  and  Figures y  of  7ood  and 
evil  Spirits  •  Magnetism,  and  Cabalistical  or  Ceremonial  Magic ; 
in  which  the  secret  Mysteries  of  the  Cabala  are  explained;  the 
Operations  of  good  and  evil  Spirits;  all  Kinds  of  Cabalistic  Fi" 
gures,  Tablesy  Sealsy  and  NameSy  with  their  Use,  i^c.  The 
Times^  Bonds,  Offices,  and  Conjuration  of  Spirits.  To  which  is 
addedy  Eiographia  antiqUa,  or  the  Lives  of  the  most  eminetit  Phi'- 
.  losophers,  Magiy  \^c.  The  whole  illustrated  with  a  great  Variety 
of  curious  Engravings,  Magical  and  Cabalistical  Figures^  £sfr.  By 
Francis  Barrett,  F,K,C.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  natural  and 
occult  Philosophjy  the  Cabala,  t^c,  &c.  4to.  l/.  7/.  Boards. 
Lackington  and  Co.     1 80 1 . 

IN  vain  do  we  boast  of  the  progress  of  philosophy  ; — ^for, 
behold  !  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  appears,  a 
work  which  ought  not  to  have  surpassed  the  fifteenth.  The 
prefixed  portrait  of  the  author  ^exns  rather  to  indicate  weak- 
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ness  than  roguery;  yet  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  this  compila-i 
tionjs  a  kind  ot  advertisement  intended  tP  inform  the  public 
of  a  new  cunning  man. 

In  his  preface,  this  philosopher  of  darkness  gravely  assumes 
the  plural  number;  and,  among  other  pieces  of  authentic  infor«> 
mation,  may  be  mentioned  the  following. 

*  We  have  likewise  proved  how  cures  are  performed  by  virtue  of 
sympathetic  powers  and  medicines — ^by  seals,  rings,  and  amulets,  ^ 
even  at  unlimited  distances,  which  we  have  been  witnesses  of,  and  are 
daily  confirmed  in  the  true  aYid  certain  belief  of.  We  know  how  to 
communicate  with  any  person,  and  to  give  him  intimation  of  our 
purpose,  at  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  distance ;  but  then  a  pre- 
paration is  necessity,  and  the  parties  should  have  their  appointed 
seasons  and  hours  for  that  purpose  ;  likewise,  both  should  be  of  the 
same  firm  constancy *of  mind,  and  a  disciple  or  brother  in  art.  And 
we  have  given  methods  whereby  a  man  may  receive  true  and  certain 
intimation  of  future  things  (by  dreams),  of  whatsoever  his  miud 
has  before  meditated  upon,  himself  being  properly  disposed.'    p.  viL 

It  would  be  loss  of  time  to  criticise  with  gravity  so  weak  and 
ignorant  a  book;  nor  need  the  powers  of  ridicule  be  exerted 
against  follies  long  since  exploded.  We  shall  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  a  few  extracts,  chiefly  calculated  for  the  .reader^s 
amusement.  In  treatmg  of  natural  magic,  our  author  thus 
proceedeth : 

.  '  It  is  likewise  told  Eve,  after  her  transgression,  that  she  should 
bring  forth  in  pain.      Therefore,  what  hath  the  pain  of  '   * 
'  ith  I 


forth  common  with  the  eating  of  the  apple,  unless  the  apple  had 
operated  about  the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh,  aqd  by  consequence 
stirr#d  up  copulation  ;  and  the  Creator  had  intended  to  dissuade  it, 
by'  dehorting  from  the  eating  of  the  apple.  For  why  are  the  ge- 
nital niembei^  of  women  punished  with  pains  at  child  bii^h,  if  the 
eye  in  seeing  the  apple,  the  hands  in  cropping  it,  and  the  mouth  in 
eating  it,  have  offended  ?  for  was  it  not  sufficient  to  have  chastised 
the  life  with  death,  and  the  health  with  very  many  diseases  I  More- 
over, why  is  the  womb  afflicted,  as  in  brutes,  with  the  manner  of 
bringing  forth,  if  the  conception  granted  to  beasts  were  not  forbid-  . 
den  to  man  ?'     Book  i.  p.  19". 

*  And,  seeing  the  fcunii  and  nymphs  of  the  woods  were  preferred 
before  the  others  in  beauty,  they  afterwards  generated  their  offspring 
amongst  thertlselves,  and  at  length  began  wedlocks  with  men,  feign- 
ing that  by  these  copulations  they  should  obtain  an  immortal  soul 
for  them  and  their  offspring  5  but  this  happened  ihrough  the  persua- 
sions and  delusions  of  Satan  to  admit  these  monsters  to  carnal  co- 
pulation, which  the  ignorant  were  easily  persuaded  to ;  and  there- 
fore these  nymphs  are  called  succuhii :  ^although  Satan  afterwards 
committed  worse,  frequently  transchanging  himself,  by  assuming  the 
persons  of  both  incubii  and  «accubii,  in  both  sexes  ;  but  they  con* 
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ccivcd  not  a  true  young^  the  males,  except  the  nymphs  alone.'  TTic 
.  which,  indeed,  seeing  the  sons  of  God  (that  is,  tnen)  had  now, 
without  distinction,  and  in  many  places,  taken  to  he  their  wives, 
God  was  determined  to  hlot  out  the  whole  race  hegotteo  hy  these 
infernal  and  detestable  marriages,  through  a  deluge  of  waters,  that 
the  intent  cf  the  evil  spirit  might  be  rendered  frustrate. 

*  Of  which  monsters  before  mentioned  I  will  here  give  a  striking  ex- 
ample from  Helmont :  for  he  says,  a  merchant  of  JEgma,  a  countryman 
of  nis,  sailing  van'ous  times  unto  the  Canaries,  was  asked  by  Helmont 
for  his  serious  judgement  about  certain  creatures  which  the  mariners 
frequently  brought  home  from  the  mountains,  as  often  as  they  went, 
and  called  them  tude^quih ;  for  they  were  dried  dead '  carcases,  al- 
most three-footed,  and  so  small  that  a  boy.  might  easily  carr}'  one  of 
them  upon  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  they  were  of  an  exact  human 
ahape ;  but  their  whole  dead  carcase  was  clear  or  transparent  aa 
any  parchment,  and  their  bones  flexible  hlce  gristles ;  against  the 
•mi  also  their  bowels  and  intestine  were  plainly  to  be  seen  ;  which 
thing  I,  by  Spaniards  there  bom,  knew  to  be  true.  I  considered 
that  to  this  day  the  destroyed  race  of  the  Pygmies  were  there  f  for 
the  Almighty  would  render  the  expectations  of  the  evil  spirit,  sup- 
ported by  the  abominable  actions  of  mankind,  void  and  vam;  and  ne. 
has  therefore  manifoldly  saved  us  from  the  craft  and  subtilty  of  the' 
devil,  unto  whom  eternal  punishments  are  due,  to  his  extreme  and 
perpetual  confusion^  unto  the  everlasting  sanctifying  of  tiie  divine 
name.'    Book  i.  f .  23.  • 

^  In  this  passage,  as  throughout  the  work,  the  author's  igno- 
rance is  deplorably  apparent.  His  plurarTs^i/m  and  mcuHt^ 
and  his  supposition  that  a  merchant  of,  ^^ina  couM  be  a  coun- 
tryman of  Helmont,  evince  a  mind  untinctured  with  the  least 
colour  of  leamine;  as  was  indeed  to  have  been  expected  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject. 

*  Likewise  of  the  virtues  of  simple  animals,  as  well  as  mantml 
operations,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  anon.— -The  application  of 
hare's  fat  pulls  out  a  thorn  ;— likewise  any  one  may  cure  the  tooth« 
ache  with  the  stone  that  is  in  the  head  of  the  toad  $-— also,  if  any  one 
shall  catch  a  living  frog  before  sun-rise,  and  he  or  she  spit  in  the 
mouth  of  the  frog,  will  be  cured  of  an  asthmatic  consumption  ;-— 
likewise  the  right  or  left  eye  of  the  same- animal  cures  blindness ; 
and  the  fat  of  a  viper  cures  a  1)ite  of  the  same.  Black  hellebore 
easeth  the  head-acbe^  bdng  applied  to  the  head,  or*  the  powder 
snuffed  up^the  nose  in  a  moderate  quantity.  Coral  is  a  well-known 
preservative  against  witchcraft  and  poisons,  which  if  worn  now,  in 
this  time,  as  much  round  children's  necks  as  usual,  would  enable 
them  to  combat  many  diseases  which  their  tender  years  are  subjected 
to,  and  to  which,  with  fascinations,  they  often  fall  victims.  I 
know  how  to  compose  coral  amulets,  or  talismans,  which,  if  suspend- 
ed even  by  a  single  thread,  shall  (God  assisting)  prevent  all  harms 
and  accidents  oi  violence  from  fire,  or  water,  or  witchcraft,  and 
help  them  to  withstand  all  their  diseases.. 

,*  Paracelsus  and  Helmont  both  agree,  that  in  the  toadr^Uhough 
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00  irrcTcr^nt  to  the  sight  of'  man,  and  so  noxious  to  the  touch,  snd 
of  such  strong  violent  antipathy  to  the  blood  of  man — I  say,  out  of 
thfs  hatred  Divine  Providence  hath  prepared  us  a  remedy  against  ma- 
nifold diseases  most  inimical  to'  man's  nature.  The  toad  hath  a  na- 
tural aversion  to  man ;  and  this  sealed  image,  or  idea  of  hatred,  he 
carries  in  his  head,  eyes,  and  most  powerfully  throughout  his  whole 
Tjody.  Now  that  the  toad  may  be  highly  prepared  lor  a  sympathe- 
tic remedy  against  the  plague  or  other  disorders,  such  as  the  ague, 
falling  sicknesses,  and  various  others ;  and  that  the  terror  of  us,  and 
natural  inbred  hatred  may  the  more  strongly  be  imprinted  and  higher 
ascend  in  the  toad  ;  we  must  hang  him  up  aloft  in  the  chimney  by 
the  legs,  and  set  under  him  a  dish  of  yellow  wax,  to  receive  what- 
soever may  come  down,  or  fall  from  his  mouth.  Let  him  hang  in 
this  position,  in  our  sight*  for  three  or  four  days,  at  least  tiH  he  is 
dead.  Now  we  must  not  onvt  frequently  to  be  present  in  sight  of 
the  animal,  so  that  his  fears  and  inbred  terror  of  us,  with  the  ideas 
of  strong  hatred,  may  increase  even  unto  death/     Book  i.  ?•  25. 

*  Rhubarb,  on  account  of  its  violent  antipathy  to  choler,  wonder- 
'fuUy  purges  the  same.  Music  is  a  well-known  specific  for  curing 
the  bite  of  a  tarantula,  or  any  venomous  spider ;  likewise,  water 
cures  the  hydrophobia.  Warts  are  cared  by  paring  off  the  same, 
or  by  burring  as  many  pebbles  secretly  as  the  party  has  warts.  The 
king's-evil  may  be  cured  by  the  heart  of  a  toad  worn  about  the 
neck,  first  b^ing  dried.— Hippomanes  excites  lust  by  the  bare  touch, 
or  being  suspended  on  the  party.  If  any  one  shall  spit  in  the  hand 
with  wnich  he  struck  or  hurt  another,  so  shall  the  wound  be  cured  ; 
-*likewis6t  if  any  one  shall  draw  the  halter  wherewith  a  malefactor 
was  slain  across  the  throat  of  one  who  hath  the  quinsey,  it  certainly 
cures  him  in  three  days ;— also,  the  herb  cinquefoil  being  gathered 
before  sun-'rise,  one  leaf  thereof  cures  the  ague  of  one  day  ;  three 
leaves  cures  the  tertian ;  and  four  the  quartan  a^ue.  Rape-seed 
•own  with  cursings  and  imprecations  grows  the  fairer,  and  thrives  $ 
but  if  with  praises,  the  reverse.  The  juice  of  deadlv  nightshade, 
distilled,  and  given  in  a  proportionate  quantity,  malces  the  party 
imagine  almost  whatever  you  choose.  The  herb  nip,  bein^  heated 
in  the  hand,  and  afterwards  you  hold  in  your  hand  the  hand  of  any 
other  P^rty,  they  shaU  never  quit  you  so  long  as  you  retain  that 
herb.  The  herbs  arsesmart,  comfrey,  fiaxweed,  dragon-wort,  adder's^ 
tongnc,  being  steeped  in  cold  water,  and  if  for  some  time  being  ap- 
plied op  a  vround  or  ulcer,  they  grow  warm,  and  are  buried  in  a 
tnuddy  place*  cureth  the  wound  or  sore  to  which  they  were  applied. 
Agaii^ ;  if  any  one  pluck  the  leaves  of  asarabacca,  drawing  them 
upwards,  they  will  purge  another,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  drawing, 
by  vomit  only ;  but  if  theY  are  wrested  downward  to  the  earth,  they 
purge  by  stool.  A  sapphire,  ot  a  stone  th^t  is  of  a  deep  blue  cu- 
'  lour,  if  it  be  rubbed  on  a  tumor  wherein  the  plague  discovers  itself, 
f  before  the  party  is  too  far  gone,)  and  by-and-by  it  be  removc-d 
irom  the  sick,  the  absent  jewel  attracts  all  the  poison  or  contagion 
therefrom.  And  thus  much  is  sufficient  to  be  said  concerning  na^ 
tural  occult  virtues,  whereof  we  speak  in  a  mixed  and  miscellaneous 
manner,  -comtng  to  more  distinct  heads  anon.'  Book  i.  p,  3^. 
CwT.  Rfiv.  Vol.  34.  Aprils  \  802;  a  R        , 
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The  foHowIng  sentence8>  p.  66^  are  curious^ 

«  PeAaps,  I  do  not  doubt  but,  tb^re  arc  some  that  wifi-say,  w6«f 
they  look  at  our  works,  this  fellow  \i  all  rant,  all  preaching — he 
teUs  us  what  we  knew  before  as  well  as  himaelH  To  such  I  say,  let 
them  read  our  book  but  twice ;  if  they  do  not  gather  something  that . 
they  will  acknowledge  precious,  (nay,  be  convinced  that  it  is  pre*  " 
cious,  to  their  own  satis^ction)  I  will  bum  these  writings^  and  they 
^b&U  be  no  more  remembered  by  me/     Book  i.  f.  66. 

In  this  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  author;  for  not  the. phi- 
losopher's stone  kself  should  tempt  tts-  to  read  the  book 
twice. 

<  Furthermore,  that  there  are  miracuk>us  ecstasies  belonging  to 
the  more  inward  man  is  beyond  dispute.  That  there  are  also  ecsta* 
lies  in  the  animal  man,  by  reason  of  an  intense  or  heightened  ima^  * 
gination,  is  without  ddubt.  '  Martin  del  Rm,  'an  elder  of  the  society 
of  Jesus,  in  his  Magical  Disquisitions  or  Inquiries,  makes  mention 
of  a  certain  young  man  in  the  city  Insulis  that  was^  transported  witli 
80  violent  a  desire  of  seeing  hii  mother,  that  through  the  same  in- 
tense desire,  as  if  being  rapt  up  by  an  ecstasy y^  he  saw  her  perfectly, 
mlthouffh  many  miles  absent  from  thence  \  and,  returning  again  to 
himself,  being  mindful  of  aM  that  he  had  seen,  gave  many  true  sign^ 
of  his  tnve  presence  with  his  mother. 

*  Now  that  desire  arose  from  the  moie  out;wanI  man,  viz.  from  blood 
and  sense,  or  flesh,  is  certain  ;  for,  otlitrwise,'  the  soul  being  once 
disk>dged,  or  loosened  from  the  bondssof  the  body,  cannot^  except  by 
miracle,  be  re-united  to  it;  there  is  therefore  in  the  blood  a  certain 
ecstatical  or  transporting  power^  whidr,  if  at  any  time  shall  be  ex-- 
cited  or  stirred  up  by  an  ardent  desire  and  most  strong  imaginatioo^ 
it  is  able  to  conduct  the  spirit  of  the  niore  outward  man  ^ven  to  some 
absent  and  far  distant  object;  but  then  that  power  lies' htd  in  the 
more  outward  man,  as  it  were  in  potential  or  by  way  of  possibility  $ 
neither  is  it  brought  into  act  unless  it  be  roused  up  by  the  imagioa-> 
tion»  inflamed  and  agitated  by  a  most  fervent  and*  vi(»leiit  desire/ 
Bookii.  F,  la. 

In  this  passage,  Del  Ris  should. ' be  jDr/rioj  and  the  pty /i9> 
suits  happens  to  be  Lisle. 

We  shaH  conclude  with  the  following  adTertlsement,  which 
we  believe  to  be  inteuded  as  the  chief  nostrum  in  the  book.- 

*  The  author  of  this  work  respectfully  informs  those  .who  arc  cu- 
rious in  the  studies  of  art  and  nature,  especially  of  natural  and  occult 
philosophy,  chemistry,  astrology,  Stc.  Sec,  that  having .  been  *inde« 
fatigabfe  in  his  researches  into  those  sujjlime  sciences,  of  whicl^  he 
has  ti;cated  at  large  in  this  book,  thai  he  gives  private  instructions 
and  lectures  upon  any  of  the  above-mentioned  jsciences;  in  the  course 
of  which  he  will  discover  many  curious  and  rare  experiments.  Those 
who  become  students  will  b<;  mitiated  into  .the  choicest  operations  of 
natural  philosophy^  natural  magic,  the  cabala,  chemistry,  the  talis- 
manic  art,  hermetic  philosophy,  astrology,  physiognomy^  &c.  .&c-  ^  . 
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Likewise  they  will  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  rites,  mysteries, 
ceremonies,  an^  principles  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  magi,  cal?a- 
lists,  adepts,  &c.— The  purpose  of  this  school  (which  will  consist  of 
no  greater  number  than  twelve  students)  being  to  investigate  the  hid- 
den treasures  of  nature ;  to  bring  the  mind  to  a  contemplation  of 
llje  eternal  wisdom  ;  to  promote  the  discovery  of  whatever  may  con--) 
duce  to  the  perfection  of  man  \  the  alleviating  the  miseries  and  cala- 
mities of  t^is  life,  both  in  respect  of  ourselves. ^nd  others;  the  study  - 
of  morality  and  religion  here, .  in  order  to  secure  to  ourselves  felicity 
hereafter ;  and,  finaSy,  the  promulgation  of  whatever  may  conduce,  j 
to  the  general  happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind.— rThose  who  feel 
themselves  thoroughly  disposed  to  enter  upon, such  a   course. ^of, 
studies,  as  is  above  recited,  with  the  same  principles  of  philanthropy  . 
with  which  the  author  invites  the.  lovers  of  philosophy  and  wisdom 
to  incorporate  themselves  in  so  select,  permanent,  aud  desirable. a., 
society,  may  speak  with  the  author  upon  the  subject,  at  any  time  • 
bet.ween  the  ,hours  of  eleven  and  two  o'clock,  at  99, .  Norton-street*  , 
MaryJe-bonnei 

*  Letters^  (postpaid)  upon  any  subject  treated  of  in  this  book,  will , 
be  duly  answered,  with  the  necessary  information*'     Book  ii«  p.  i^q*  ' 

We  cannot  guess  the  meaning  of  the  letters  F.  R.  C.  ap- ' 
pended  to  the  author's .  name,  except  they  imply  Fellow  of;a'^ 
Roguish  Company. 

.The  magical  biography  at  the  end  corresponds  with  the  rest, 
in  nonsense  and  credulity. — Apagel  .  •      • 


Art.  VIU. — Notesy  Critical  and  Disseriatory^  on  the  Gospel  and) 
JEpistles  of  St.  John.    By  the  Rev.  R.  Shepherd^  D.D.  ^c.    4^. 
1/.  5/.  Boards.     Mawman. 

This  volume,  we  are  infoYmed  by  the  author,  'U'^s  prittt^d  ' 
several  year^  since — at   which  time  a  fewcopiie*  only  were  * 
permitted  to  pass  out  of  his  hands,  one  of  which  '^^as  presenti*  ' 
ed  to  the  bishop'  of  DttAam.      His  kyrdship  condescended^,  ' 
we  are  told,  to  notice  some  errors,  and  to  make  some  'judicious  ; 
observations'  on  the  work ;  but  as  these  observations  are  not  ' 
presented  to  us,  we  can  only  presume,  ffom  tke- general  charais 
tet  of  his  lordship,  that  *  a  significant  objection,*  •  as  the  author  ' 
terms  it,  offered  by  the  worthy  prelate  to  his  consideration,  tc-  '• 
ferred  to  the  doctrines  maintained  in-  this  exti»a6rdinary  puMica- 
tion,  and  was  followed  up  by  a  remonstrance. jagainst  its  appear* 
ance  in  the  world  under  the,  sanction  of  a  mexnber  of  the  church  *• 
of  EnglaiKl.     But  we  begin  to  cease  from  all  surprise  at  any 
thing  in  our  ecclesiastical  oecpnoniy.    The.Athanasiai)  creed  has  .. 
been  lately  impugned  by  a  prelate :  and  the  doctrine  of  theTri-    . 
nity,  as  maintainea-  in  that  creed  and  in  our  articles,  and  as  it 
runs  through  the  whole  of  our  liturgy,  is  now  severely  im- 
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pugned  by  an  archdeacon.  The  Articles  doubtless  stand  In  the 
M^ay  of  this  mode  of  treating  the  church;  and  we  were  prepared 
by  the  preface  to  this  strange  production  tor  what  we  were  to 
expect  in  the  body  of  the  work  itself. 

«  By  the  6th,  the  20th,  and  the  aist  Articles  of  our  churchy  I  con- 
ceive myself  not  only  authorised  but  invited  to  study  the  sacred 
scriptures,  to  investigate  th^  sSense  and  meaning  of  every  passage, 
and  more  particularly  of  every  difficult  and  doubtra)  passage  in  them, 
and  by  them  to  examine  every  doctrine  of  every  church.  The 
thirty-nine  Articles  may  be  considered— to  express  myself  in  the  lan- 

fuage  of  the  law — as  constituting  a  deed  consisting  of  a  number  of 
etached  clauses^  And  as  there  is  in  every  deed  a  particular  and 
ruling  object,  and  applying  to^  that  object  a  primary  and  principal 
clause,  which  involves  the  jet  that  pervades  and  governs  the  whole, 
and  to  which  every  doubtful  clause  is  subordinate  and  referable — such 
1  conceive  to  be  the  nature,  force,  and  consequence  of  the  three  arti- 
cles to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  particularfy  the  sixth,  in  respect  to 
the  general  code  consistmg  of  thirty-nine.  Supported  by  that  Arti- 
cle, and  resting  on  the  full  and  true  intent  and  meaning  of  it,  an 
honest  and  conscientious  man  may,  I  conceive,  subscribe  to  the  whole 
code,  the  valuable  legacy  of  our  great  and  good  reformers ;  though* 
after  a  diCgent  investigation  of  the  subject,  he  may  not  in  every  Ar- 
ticle cxact^  agree  in  the  sense  and  signification  of  the  Scripture,  on 
which  the  compilers  framed  it.  And  on  .that  ground  I  have  no 
doubt  that  bishop  Burnet  and  Dr.  Bennet,  who  ooth  wrote  on  the 
thirty-nine  Articles,  and  both  agree  that  the  compilers  of  them  did 
not  appear  in  the  eleventh  Article  to  have  understood  the  true  sense  of 
St.  Paul,  subs^cribed  their  assent  to  it ;  for  they  must  either  have 
afiBxed  their  own  sense  to  that  Article,  or  have  subscribed  their  assent 
to  it  in  what  they  thought  a  false  one.'     p.  xv. 

We  request  our  readers  to  peruse  again  and  again  the  above 
extract,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  sophistry  we  have  so  fre- 
quently and  so  unfortunately  had  occasion  or  late  to  bring  to 
their  notice,  as  adopted  by  tne  Cambridge  divines  on  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Articles.  <  An  honest  and  conscientious  man  may 
subscribe,'  it  seems,  though  he  do  not  accede  to  every  article : 
and  of  course  our  author  himself,  according  to  his  own  system^ 
has  not  by  his  subscription  resisted  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  \ 
though  the  main  article  in  which  he  differs  from  the  compilers 
of  the  articles  at  large  is  that  in  which  almost  all  the  Chnstiau 
churches  in  the  world  are  united,  and  which  forms  a  fundamen* 
tal  article  of  our  own  church. 

*  But'  (continues  our  author)  *  if  there  were  in  the  whole  code  of 
Articles  a  single  one  that,  on  the  ground  of  Scripture,  would  not  bear 
a  (^did  and  impartial  investigation,  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  two  rcipertablc  writers  cited 'above,  it  would,  with  due  submis- 
sion I  conceive,  afford  a  powerful  plea  for  the  revisal  of  them;  whi<;h, 
unkss  my  ideas  of  truth  and  the  power  of  it  deceive  me,  would  con- 
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duce  much  to  the  interests  of  religrion,  and  not  less  to  the  security 
and  tranquillity  of  the  established  church.  And  such  my  fallible 
judgement  I  do  with  the  more  copfidence  advance ;  as  two  respectable 
characters,  now  deservedly  promoted  to  very  high  stations  in  the 
church,  some  years  ago  not  only  expressed  their  wishes  to  s^e  it  ef- 
fected, but  were  active  in  their  exertions  to  promote  it.'     p^  xvii. 

Doubtless  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  revisal  of  the  articles: 
for  if,  in  one  diocese,  a  bishop  objects  to  a  part  oT  the  liturgy,  an 
archdeacon  to  an  article  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  a  parish 
priest  of  great  eminence  thinks  lightly  of  the  articles  relative  to 
discipline,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  heads  of  the  church  t6  in- 

auire  into  the  real  state  of  the  controversy,  and  either  to  alter 
le  articles  agreeably  to  the  new  modes  of  belief,  of  to  enforce 
a  full  acquiescence  in  them,  consistently  with  the  terms  of 
subscription  as  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  lanJ. 

From  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  divines  have  pre- 
sumed to  deduce  several  strong  arguments  that  Jesus  Christy 
touching  his  divine  nature,  was  in  no  respect  *  before  nor  after* 
the  first  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity  5  that  he  is  equal  to 
the  Father  as  to  his  godhead,  but  inferior  to  the  Father  as  to 
his  manhood.  All  these  arguments,  however,  have  no  weight 
with  our  author  5  the  chief  drift  of  his  work  being  to  show  that 
they  are  without  foundation,  and  that  Jesi)s  Christ,  in  both  his 
divine  and  human  nature,  is  inferior  to  the  Father,.  *  There 
is  nothing,'  says  our  author,  '  which  Jesus  more  repeatedly  dis- 
claims cluin  equality  with  God.  The  Father  and  the  Son  can« 
not  be  the  one  same  God  supreme.'    Christ  is — 

^  -«Hi  superior  beings  who  should  know  no  corruption ;  a  prince* 
of  whose  kingdom  there  should  be  no  end  ;  whose  generation  none 
should  be  able  to  declare ;  a  God  with  us  ;  and  though  a  Being  other 
than,  and  inferior  to,  the  supreme,  self-^xistent,  mdivi&ibl^  God, 
even  the  Father,  of  origin  very  different  from^that  of  mere  man,  of 
nature  supr^human  and  divine.'     p.  63. 

In^a  note  oa  chap.  xiii.  20,  we  find  our  author  declaring  that 
in  this  verse  *  the  superiority  of  Christ  to  his  disciples  is  asserted, 
and  by  the  same  rule  of  judging  is  marked  the  superiority  of  the 
father  to  Christ.'  The  same  sentiment  is  more  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  a  note  on  chap.xx.  ly. 

<  Our  Lord  had  now  put  off  mortality  i  he  was  no  longer  a  human 
being  $  though  ht  was  not  perfected  in  glory.  Yet  existing  in  such 
superior  state,  he  stylet  the  supreme  God,  even  the  Father,  whose 
delegate  he  had  been  on  ^arth,  his  God,  as  well  as  the  God  of  his 
4i;seiples,  the  universal  father,  the  God  of  Gods  and  Lord  of  Lords^ 
Hence  then  it  is  very  clear,  that  God  the  Father  was  the  God  of  our 
Saviour  after  his  resurrection :  and  what  authority  have  we  for  sup- 
posing he  was  hot  such  after  our  Lord's  ascension  ?  Or  rather,  if 
ue  declare  so  expressly,  so  unequivocally ^  that  lie  was  going  to  his 
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God,  ddth  not  the  common  import  of  language  instruct  us  that 
his  God  to  whom  he  was  going  was  likewise  his  God  when  he  ar- 
rived there ;  the-  same  God  and  Father  who  first  sent  him,  from 
'  whom  he  issued,  and  to  whom  he  returned  ?  St.  Paul  seems  to  have 
thought  so,  as  appears  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  chap.  i.  ver.  3. 
"  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*'   p.  226, 

In  consistency  with  this  mode  of  interpreting  th^  Scriptures, 
the  first  epistle  of  John,  chap.  i.  3,  affords  another  opportunity 
to  our  author  of  bringing  forward  his  favorite  doctrine, 

*  In  this  passage  npt  only  the  Father  is  distinguished  from  Jesus 
Christ  then  ascended  into  heaven  and  seated  on  the  ri^ht  hand  of  the 
throne  of  glory,  but  God  the  Father  is  distinguished  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ :  and  such  distinction  of  course  destroys  all  ideas  of 
identity.  If  the  Father  be  emphatically  styled  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  in  contradistinction  be  styled  Lord,  no  rule  of  grammar,  no 
construction  offenguage,  will  authorise  ils  to  acknowledge  that  Jesus 
-Christ  be  the  same  God  that  the  Father  is j  who  is  emphatically  and 
4istinguishly  so  denominated.'     p.  342. 

Even  the  strong  passage  in  St.  Paul,  which  is  considered  as 
'onQ  of  the  most  potent  arguments  in  Scripture  in  favour  of 
the  co-equal  godhead  of  Christ,  is  said  by  our  author  to  be  i 
ponvincing  proof  to  the  contrary. 

*  One  property  of 'Almighty  God  is  immutability.  /  am  the  Lord^ 
I  change  not*  This  assertion  therefore  of  the  apostle,  he  -emptied  him" 
^elfofbis  glory  f  affords  a  powerful  argument  that  our  blessed  Saviour, 
though  in  the  form  or  character  of  Gbd^  was  nctt  himself  the  God 
supreme.  As  sure  as  he  could  not  change,  he  could  not  emptyihimr 
sclf  of  his  glory.  And  with  the  voice  of  Scripture  reason  concurs 
in  assuring  us  of  thfe  unchangeableness  of  Almighty  God.  *''Hc  can- 
not change  for  the  better,  because  he  is  infinitely  perfect;  he  cannot 

'change  for  the  worse,  because  he  would  then  cease  to  be  infinitely 
perfect,  i.  e.  cease  to  be  what  he  necessarily  is.*     p.  366.  • 

We  might  extract  a  great  number  of  similar  passages  ;  for  the 
writer  .is  careful  not  to  let  slip  any  opportunity  of  introducing 
the  inferiority  of  Christ  to  the  Fatner,  with  respect  even  to  his 
divine  nature,  or  of  at.tacking  the  Socinians  <;^n  their  disbelief  of 
his  pre-eicistence :  in' short,  the  author  <ix]^lains  the  whole  of  the 
Gospel  lipon  Aran' principles,  and  is,  consequendjr.  Just  as 
much  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church  as  any  disciple  of  Socinus 
whatever.  He  may  indeed  not-  be  so  widely  liistant  5  bu*  there 
cannot  be  a  douht  that  the  whole  of  this,  explaitat^n  is  diame' 
tricaily  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  church  Atticies :  imd  as  long 
as  ihese  Articlesf  arc  of  any  authority^  Us  long  as'  tlie  dk>ctf  ioe  of 
the  TVinity  is  considered  to  be  orthodox,  as  long  as  our  Kturgy 
remains  unaltered,  the  man  who  maintains  the  doctrines  wc 
have  extracted  from  this  work  withdraiX^s  himself  from  the  au- 
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tKiJrity  of  die  Articles,  must  be  reputed  heterodox,  and  cannot, 
'trithout  the  utmost  inconsistency,  adopt  the  established  prayers. 
But,  though  it  be  *  incumbent  on  u^  to  point  out  tlie  ge- 
neral tendency  of 'the  work,  we  must  not  deny  to  the  writer 
the  credit  which  is  due  to  him  for  the  attention  he  has  paid,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  system,  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  both  the  Athanasi^ui  and  Socinian  may  derive  iiistruc- 
•don  froiti  lus  pages.  It  is  too  customary  with  persons  on  all 
sides  of  the  question  ^to  lay  a  stress  on  every  text  which  seems 
to  bear  at  all  in  their  own  favour ;  although  by  such  means  they 
do  not  in  the  least  increase  the  confidence  of  their  own  abet- 
tors, while  they  alienate  in  a  very  high  degree  the  minds  of  the 
opposite  party.  Thus  an  injudicious  advocate  for  orthodoxy 
finds  in  the  two  first  words  of  St.  John's  Gk>spel  (ev  a^xv)  ^  ' 
^roof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  exposes  himself  to  de- 
Served  censure :  for,  if  we  may  not  sul^cribe  to  the  Arian  opi- 
nion maintained  in  this  work,  or  to  the  ititerpretationt  of  diffe- 
rent Socinians,  we  must  concede  to  both,  parties  that  these  two 
words  do  not  refer  to  the  period  commonly  meant  by  the  term 
aernity.  The  argument,  from  the  application  of  the  definite 
article  to  ©f^j,  Gedy  in  t^o  parts  of  the  first  verse,  and  the 
tbsei^ce  of  it  when  it  becomes  the  predicate  of  a  proposition  to 
which  Aoyo^  is  the  subject,  is  feviewed  with  much  precision; 
andthe  .observations  are  sufficient  to  prevent  any  CTeat  stress  from 
being  laid  on  this  verse,  as  to  the  mode -of  divinity  predicated  of 
the  Aoyo;  in  the  context.  From  the  reasons  given  for  the  writet^s 
iuteipietation  of  ^ir^wrtf  p.oy,  that  by  it  nothing  bu^  priority  of 
time  could  possibly  be  meant,  we  must  beg  leave  to  differ;  *  for, 
98  to  mundane  and  teinporal  greatness/  says  the  audior,  *  the 
Baptist  was  Christ's  superior :  he  was  the  son  of  a  priest ; 
whereas  our  Lord  was  the  supposed  son  of  a  very  inferior  cha- 
racter.' Temporal  greatness  is  here  falsely  estimated  ;  and  be- 
fides  the  supernatural  birth  of  our  Saviour,  with  which  John 
could  not  be  unacquainted,  he  knew  him  to  be  the  son  of  Da- 
rid,  which  gavi  him  higher  pretertsions  than  could  belong  to 
iny  priest  whatever,  much  more  to  the  sofi  of  a  priest  of  infe- 
rior rank.  A  most  extraordinaiJj  turn  given  to  a  plain  passage 
in  Scripture  we  find  on  the  confession  of  Nathaniel  j  on  which 
our  author  remarks,  that— ^ 

<  — faitb  in  jthe  incarnation  of  God  w,a^thqn,  we  find,  the  great 
.ipystery  of  godliness— all  the  faith  which  Jesus  himself  required  of 
bis- immediate  disciples.  But  in  that  faltji  in  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God  many  articles  of  belief  are  included,  which  were  after- 
wards gradually  evolved  ;  such  as  redemption  from  sin,  the  dispen* 
«hg  power  of  death  and  salvAtiqn,  &:c.  And  after  he  rose  from  the 
deadi  belief  in  his  resurrection  was  added,  and  particularly  insisted 
Jbf  by  his  apofitles  as  an  article  of  faith  necessary  to  salvation*    And 
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this  acknowledgment  of  Nathaoiel's  fkith  accoids  vmr  dosdy  wkh 

the  e]Lplanation  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity^  which  fufttin  Martytf 
in  the  second  century,  delivered  to  Rusticua,  prefect  of  Romci  on  nit 
requisition  of  thenu*    p.  25. 

But  the  words  of  Nathaniel  haye  surely  in  that  passage  no 
leference  at  all  to  the  prior  existence  of  Cnrist,  whether,  as  a, 
Jew,  that  doctrine  were  open  to  hi|n  or  not  *,  for  his  faith  con- 
sisted in  the  confession  that  the  person  to  whom  he  spoke  was 
t|ie  Messiah,  the  king  of  Israel. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  expatiate  farther  on  this  ex^ 
traordinary  publication;  nor  could  we  well  do  it,  without  enter- 
ing into  a  controrersy  in  which  the  public  at  large  seems  to 
take  little  interest  \ — and,  indeed,  the  moment  the  trinity  in  the 
godhead  is  denied,  it  seems  to  be  of  little  consequence  whether 
we  adopt  the  high  or  low  Arian,  or  the  Socinian  opinion  pf  the 
character  of  Christ.  The  latitude  assumed  by  this  writer  in  the 
interpretation  of  some  texts  cannot  in  justice  be  denied  to  the 
Socinian,  who  will  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  support  he  receives 
from  his  antagonist  on  the  main  question,  in  which  they  are 
equally  at  issue  with  the  church :  and  surely  it  was  not  the 
part  ot  a  churchmatn  to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  an  adTer«( 
sary  to  that  establishment  from  which  he  receives  both  dignity 
and  emolument  i  We  cannot  believe  that  we  are  the  only  pecy 
sons  who  recommend  to  the  writer  to  rcrconsider  his  opinkm^ 
in  connexion  with  his  office* 


Art.  IX. — Lectures  en  Patntiftgf  delivered  at  the  Royal  Aeadetnj^ 

.    March  1 80 1,   hv  Henry  Fuselu  P.P.     With  additional  Ohm 

jervations  and  imes.    ^0.     12s.  Boards.    Johnson.     i8oi. 

1  HESS  lectures  display  a  considerable  degtee  of  reading 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject;  and  our  ingenious  artist  even 
affects  to  quote  Greek.  But  the  chief  object  in  a  work  of  this 
nature  should  be  to  present  9  just  and  pure  taste ;  apd  we  here 
observe  >firith  regret  too  many  traces  of  that  singularity  which 
distinguishes  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Fuseli.  His  pamtings  indeed 
have  attracted  morie  notice  from  this  qircumsunce  than  froni 
their  pretensions  to  elegance  or  sublimity ;  and  in  his  whole 
exhibition  o£  devils  we  did'  not  observe  one  piece  pf  distin- 
guished merit.  Michael  Angdo,  comparing  the  vigour  and 
spirit  of  the  ancient  representations  with  the  tameness  of  his 
own  times,  not'  only  recurred  to  them  with  superior  force  and! 
effect,  but,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  rather  proceeded  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  outstepped  the  modesty  of  nature.  Thexe 
are  many  positions  of  which  the  hunuai  fyvm  is  ca^abl^»  ml 
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floany  anrangemcntt  of  the  features  which  are  merely  momentary; 
and  to  eternise  them  in  statuary  or  painting  is  to  ofier  a  vio- 
lence to  the  passions^  which  is  always  disgustful  to  the  man  of 
;  taste  and  sobriety.  We  beliere  our  readers  will  unanimously 
-agree  that  such  is  the  efiect  of  many  of  Mr.  Fuseli^s  produc* 
tions,  which  as  far  overstep  Michael  Angelo  as  this  btter  ever 
overstepped  nature  herself  The  question  ought  not  to  be^ 
^hat  position  the  human  form  will  admit  of^  or  w}ut  violence 
certain  passions  may  impart  to  the  features,  but  what  position 
and  what  violence  will  bear  to  be  perpetuated  in  sculpture  or 
painting  i  Yet  this  plain  argument  seems  always  and  totally  to 
nave  escaped  the  recollecdon  of  Mr.  Fuseli,  whose  radical  fault 
consists  in  a  constant  opposition  to  it.  We  need  not  go  far  for 
an  example  \  for  in  the  title-page  of  this  very  volume  is  a  fe« 
male  figure  damned  to  such  a  posture  as  no  human  being  could 
sustain  for  five  minutes,  without  the  most  excruciating  head-ach. 
Mr.  Fuseli  thus  reminds  us  of  those  wonderful  artists  on  the 
violin,  who  make  it  exhibit  every  thinff  except  the  production 
of  good  melody.  If  the  cause  of  this  defect  be  the  want  of 
good  sense^  our  U^ur^  will  be  vain  ;  but  as  Mr.  Fuseli  has  ff^eat 
capabilities,  we  hope  he  will  profit  by  it,  and  dismiss  uioso 
extravagant  posture^  and  contortions  which,  if  tbey  could  ever 
occur  in  re^  life,  wpuld  be  viewed  with  utter  disgust,  and 
which  become  still  more  disgusting  by  being  perpetuated.  \ 
As  the  question  of  just  taste  is  a  principal  object  in  a  treatise 
on  painting,  we  have  been  constramed  to  estimate  the  taste  of 
die  new  professor  of  painting  in  the  Royal  Academy  by  that 
best  criterion — ^his  own  works.  W^  i^^  return  to  this  book 
merely  as  a  literary  production,  after  expressing  the  deepest 
sorrow  and  thp  most  unfeigned  reeret  that  the  piofessor  of 

{>ainting  to  the  English  ^hool  should  be  a  foreigner,  and  that 
breigner  a  Swiss  i — Bern  Diil  a  Swiss  teach  the  principles  of 
tastel  In  how  many  strange  points  of  view  might  an  Italian, 
or  even  a  French  or  Spanish  painter  plaee  this  singular  phgeno-* 
menon!  With  an  utter  contempt  for  all  national  prejudices, 
and  an  open  heart  for  the  learned  and  ingenious  of  everv  cli« 
mate  under  the  sun,  we  still  roust  think  it  the  height  of  aUur^ 
dity  that  our  English  schools  should  have  any  instructor  but  one 
of  their  own  countrymen^ 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work  before  us,  ^  $hall  select  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  first  lecture,  which  presents  the  pls^i  and  is. 
Upon  toe  wholcy  the  most  favorable  mat  could  have  been  pro* 
duccd* 

^  The  difficulties  of  the  task  prescribed  to  me,  if  they  do  not  pre- 
ponderate, are  at  least  equal  to  the  honour  of  the  situation.  If,  to 
discourse  on  any  topic  with  truth,  precision,  and  clearness,  before  a 
nsixcd  or  fertuitoos  audience,  bemre  men  neithdr  initiated  in  the 
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4DbJQet,*«or  pandered  miriutelf  attentiTC  by  exptfctitsotf ,  be  no^^dffy 
ta^k^  bow>mucb  more- arduo^a  must  it  be  to  apeak  systematically  an 
an  art  before  a  select  assembly,  composed  of  professors  whose,  li& 
las  been  divided  between  theory  and  practice ;  of  cHtics  whose  taste 
bas  been  refined 4>y  conlemplatlon  ^nd  comparison  ;  and  of  students 
who,  bent  on  the  same  pursuit,  look  for  the  best  and  always  most 
compendio^is  method  or  mastering  the  principles,  to  arrive  at  its 
«moiumentB  and  honours.  Your  lecturer  is  to  instruct  them  in  the 
principles  of  "  eotnposition ;  to  form  their  taste  for  design  and 
Wouriiig;  to  sttcrtgthcn  their  judgement ;  to  point  out  totheitxthe 
bcautice  imiLimperfectionA  of  ^elArated  works  of  art  5  and  the  parti- 
cular •excellencies  and  defects  of  great 'masters;  ahd,  finally,  to  lead 
them  into  the  readiest  and  most  efficacious  paths  of  study/' — If, 
gentlemen,  these  directions  presuppose  in  the  student  a  suffideiit 
stock  of  elementary  kitowreage ;  an  expertness  in  the  rtidiments— 
not  mere  wishes,  but  a  peremjKory  will  of  improvement  and  judge* 
inen^  with  docility — ^how  much  more  do  they  imply  in  the  person 
selected  to  address  them,  knowledge  founded  on  theory,  substan- 
tiated and  matured  by  practice  ;  a  mass  of  select  and  well -digested 
materials  ;  perspicuity  of  method  and  command  of  words ;  imagi- 
nation to  place  things  in  vwth  ^ews  as  they  are  liot  commonly  seen 
in;  presence'' of  mind,  and  that  resolution,  the  result  of  conscious 
vigour,  which,  in  submitting  to  ccfrrect  mistakes,  cannot  be  eanlj 
discDUntenanced.— <-As  conditions  like  these  would  discourage  ab^ 
lities  far  superior  to  mine,  my  hopes  of  approbation,  moderate  at 
they  are,  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  that  indulgence  wbic^ 
may  grant  to  my  will  what  it  would  refuse  to  my  powers* 

^  In  the  arrangement  of  my  plan  I  ^all  prefer  a  progressive 
method,  that  may  enable  me,  on  future  occasions,  to  treat  voM^ 
fully  those  parts  which  the  pressure  of  others,  seemingly  or  reallv 
.xnore  important,  has  obliged  me  to  disjniss  more  abruptly  or  with 
less  consideration  than  they  have  a  right  to  claim.  The  first  lecture 
exhibits  a  mttre  critical  than  an  historic  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  our  art,  confining  research  to  that  period,  ivhen  fact 
and  substantial  'information  took  place  of  conjecture ;  it  naturally 
divides,  itself  into  two  parts>  the  fart  of  the  ancients,  and  its  resto^ 
xation  among  the  jnodema  :'  each  is  divided  into  three  periods,  that 
of  preparation,  that  of  full  establishment,  and  that  of  refinement* 
Tb^  second  lecture  treats  on  the  real  subjects  o£  painting  and  the 
plastic  arts,  in  contradistinction  to  the  subjects  exelttsiveiy  bclougv 
mg  to  poetry — ^ndeavouringto  establish  the  reciprocal  limits,  of  botn- 
from  ~  the  essential  difference  of'  their  medium  and  materials.  It 
'  establishes  three  principal  classes  ©f  jpainting— the  epic,  the  drama* 
tic#  and  the  historic  ;  with  their  collateral  branches  of  characteristic 
portrait  and  landscape,  and  the  inferior  subdivisions  of  imita^ion^ 
I»  the  tlrirdj  design,  ^corrcctnfess,  cbffy",  hnitatle>n5Myle,  VPith  itt 
degrees  of  essential,  characteristic,  ideal,  and  deviation  into  manner, 
are  considered,  and  the  classes  of  the  models  kft.  us  in  the  remain* 
of  anqicnt  bculpture,  arranged.  Ttc  fourth  \»  devoted  to  inventioni 
in  it's  most  general  and  specific  sense,  as  it  discgv^s,  selects,  com- 
bines the  possible!  the  probable,  aiid  tbe  knqwn  materials  of  naturCi. 
it  a  mode  that  strikes  whth  novdty.    The  fiitb  folio wiwitt  coflu 
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position  and  expression — the  dresser  and  the  soul  of  invention.  The 
sixth  concludes  with  observations  on  colour,  drapery,  and  exe- 
cution, 

'  Sucli  is  the  regular  train  of  observations  on  an  inexhaustible  art, 
which — if  life  and  circumstances  sanction  tHc  wish— ^I  mean  to  sub- 
mit to  your  consideration  in  a  future  course :  at  present,  the  exube-. 
ranee  of  the  subject,  the  consideration  due  to  each  part,  the  various 
modes  of  treatment  that  presented  themselves  in  the  course  of  study, 
my  necessary  professional  avocations,  and  some  obstacles  which  I 
^  could  as  little  foresee  as  avoid,  grant  scarcely  more  than  fragment! 
to  lay  before  you.  The  first  lecture,  or  the  critical  bistoiy  of  ancieat, 
,  and  modern  style^  from  its  extreme,  richness  and,  as  it  appears  to, 
me,  importance,  is  at  present  divided  into  two.  The  third  will 
contain  matt  riaU  of  the  proper  subjects  of  the  art,  and.  of  invention, 
extracted  from  the  second  and  the  fourth,  and  connected- by  obviout 
analogy. 

■  *  But  before  I  proceed  to  the  history  of  style  itself,  it  seems  to 
■  be  necessary  that  we  should  agree  about  the  terms  which  denote  it| 
object,  and  perpetually  recur  in  treating  of  it ;  that  my  vocabulary 
«of  technic.  expression  should  not  clash  with  the  dictionary  of  my 
-audience  :  mine  is  nearly  that  of  your  late  president.  I  shall  coii- 
.  fine  myself  at  presejit  to  a  few  of  thgi  most  impottant ;  the  worda, 
nature,  beauty,  fiprace,  taste,  copyi  imitation,  genius,  talent.  'Thus, 
by  nature  I  understand  the  general  and  permanent  -principle  of 
visible  objects,  not  disfigured  by  accident,  or  distempered  by  difieaset 
not  modified  by  fashion  or  local  habiis.  Nature  is  a  collective  idea». 
and,  though  Its  essence  exist  in  each  individual  of  the  species,  cas 
» never  in  its  perfection  inhabit  a  single  object.  On  beauty  I  do  not 
•mean  to  perplex  you  or  myself  with  abstract  ideas,  and  the  romantic 
^reveries  of  Platonic  philosophy,  or  to  inquire  whether  it  be  the  rc- 
fiult  of  a  simple  or  complex  pnncfple.  As  a  local  idea.  Beauty  is  ft 
.despotic  princess,  and  subject  to  the  anarcTiies  of  Despotism,  eUi^ 
throned  to-day,  dethroned  to-morrow.  The  beauty  we  acknowledge 
is  that  harmonious  whole  of  the  human  frame,  that  unison  of  parts 
to  one  end,  which  enchants  us — the  r^ult  of  the  standard  aet  by  the 
great  masters  of  our  art,  the  ancients,  and  coniii*med  ^r  the  tu^ 
missive  verdict  of  modern  imitation.  By  grace  ^  mean  that  artlov 
balance  of  motion  and  repose  sprung  from  character,  founded  ^|i 
propriety,  which  neither  falls  short  or  the  demands  nor  overle^s  ib/i 
modesty  of  nature.  Applied  to  execution,  it  means  that  dextroiu 
power  which  hides  the  means  by  which,  Jt  was  attained,  the  difScui- 
f  ies  it  has  conquered.  When  we  say  tkstc,  'we  mean  not  crudely  thf 
knowledge  of  what  is  right  in  art :- taste  estimates  the  degrees  oJF 
excellence,  .and  by  comparison  proceeds  from  justness  to  refinement. 
'Our language,  oi-  rather  those  who  use  it,  generally  confound,  wbfli 
speaking  or  the  art,  copy  with  imitation,  though  essentially  differenC 
in  operation  and  meaning.  Precision  of  eye  and  obedience  of  Jum<|. 
are  the  requisites  of*  the  former,  without  the  least  pretence  to  choice^ 
what  to  select,  what  to  reject ;  v^'hilst  choice  directed  by  jud^emenl 
or  taste  constitutes  the  essence  of  imitation,  and  alone  can  raise  th# 
most' dextrous  copyist  to  the  noble  rank  of  an  artist.  The  imitatioii 
of  the  ancients  was  essential,  characteristic,  ideaL    The  &it^d|ieiiit4 
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nature^  of  accident,  defect,  excrescence ;  the  second  found  the  sta- 
men which  connects  character  with  the  central  form  ;  the  third  raised 
the  whole  and  the  parts  to  the  highest  degree  of'  unison.  Of  genius 
I  diall  speak  with  reserve,  for  no  word  has  heen  m«re  indiscrimi- 
nately confounded ;  hy  genius  I  mean  that  power  which  enlargea 
the  circle  of  human  knowledge,  which  discovers  new  materials  of 
Datare,  or  combines  the  known  with  novelty ;  whilst  talent  arranges* 
cultivates,  polishes  the  discoveries  of  genius,'     f.  i« 

We  shall  not  repeat  the  trivial  and  common-place  accounts 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  painting. '  In  p.  2($>  &c.  our  au- 
thor enters  into  a  dispute  with  M.  Falconet  concemins  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  painted  by  Timanthes.  Falconet  minks 
that  the  circumstance  .of  her  father's  face  being  concealed  is 
*  rather  objectionable  than  laudablci  and  savours  of  sophistry — 
the  chief  object  of  art  being  to  overcome  a  difficulty.  This 
Question  we  shall  not  stop  to  examine  ;  but  when  we  reflect 
max  Falconet^s  statue  of  the  Russian  czar  has  been  allowed, 
even  by  prejudiced  spectators,  to  excel  in  novelty,  grandeur, 
and  efiecti  we  could  not  repress  indignation  on  observing  our 
Swiss  professor  style  it  ^  die  ridiculous  colossus  of  Peter  the 
Great.  It  is  a- vulgar  but  sensible  remark,  that  a  man  who  has 
a  glass  head  should  not  throw  stones ;  and  as  Mr.  Fuseli  uses 
such  unwarrantable  freedoms,  we  must  beg  leave  to  inform  him 
that  this  statue  will  be  greatly  admired  in  the  year  2000 ;  at 
which  time  his  ridiculous  pictures,  whether  colossal  or  dwarfish, 
will  he  sold  at  mean  prices  by  the  brokers,  or  perhaps'  collected 
by  some  crack-brained  connoisseur,  who  may  arise  to  enmlate 
the  famous  Sicilian  prince  in  a  new  collection  of  monsters.— 
So  much  for  the  retort  courteous^  and  so  much  in  revenge  of 
insulted  genius. 

After  this  fatal  proof  of  want  of  taste,  ori  what  is  perhaps 
worse,  the  sacrifice  of  common  candour  to  a  trifling  literary 
question,  we  shall  not  stop  to  examine  the  rest  of  our  audior^s 
•opinions,  though  many  are  extremely  controvertible;  and  in 
the  progress  of  the  work  we  meet  with  singularities  of  style 
Vhidi  evince  fliat  Mr.  Fuseli  is  not  master  of  the  English  }an» 
guage,  or  is  resolved  to  violate  its  dignity  as  much  as  his  paint- 
ings do  that  of  nature.  The  character  of  Salvator  Rosa  may 
be  given  as  another  proof  of  candpur  and  t^ste. 

•  *  The  wildness  of  Salvator  Rosa  opposes  a  powerful  contrast  to 
the  classic  regularity  of  Poussin.  Terrific  and  grand  in  his  concept 
tions  of  inanimate  pature^  he  was  reduced  to  attempts  of  hiding,  by 
boldness  of  hand,  his  inability  of  exhibiting  her  impassioned,  or  in 
th<!  dignity  of  character :  his  |ine  is  vulgar :  his  magic  visions,  less 
founded  oki  the  principles  of  terror  than  on  mythologic  trash  and  ca- 
price, are  to  the  probable  combinations  of  nature  what  the  paroxysm^ 
i>f  a  fever  are  ^0  the  flights  of  vigorous  fancy.  Though  so  much 
txtolkd  anid  30  ambitiously  itnitat^d^  his  banditti  arc  Maedley  made 
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up  of  starveling  modebi  ahreds  and  bits  of  armpur  from  his  lumber . 
room,  brushed  into  notice  by  a  daring  pencil.    Salvator  was  a  satyrist , 
and  a  critic;  but  the  rod  which  he  nad  the  insolence  to  lift  against 
the  nudities  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  anachronism  of  Raphael, 
would  have  been  better  enoployed  in  chastising  his  own  miscooP* 
ceptions.'     r.  76. 

Equally  ridiculous  is  the  note  (p.  78)  on  portrait-painting,  in 
which  the  writer  shows  a  total  iinacquaintance  with  its  very 
nature  and  principles.  But  our  author  is  a  most  determined 
critic  J  and  few  names  have  escaped  his  censures,  either  direct 
or  oblique.  If  we  remember  rightly,  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was 
accustomed  to  blame  by  his  silence  alone  ;  and  surely  nothing 
can  be  more  incfecent  than  to  convert  the  chair  of  a  professor 
into  the  tub  of  a  satirist.  But  Mr.  Fuseli's  satirical  turn  seems 
connected  with  the  bias  of  his  taste ;  and  never  is  malignity 
accompanied  with  true  genius.  This,  however,  is  only  another 
violent  posture  ;  and  the  whole  is  of  a  piece. .  It  would  form  a 
good  subject  for  a  Hogarth,  to  delineate  Mr.  Fuseli  in  the  pro- 
fessor's chair. 


Art.  X.  —  Sermons  on  various  Subjects,     By  Edward  Pye 
JTaters,  A.  B,  i^c.     8w.  7/.  Boards.     Whites. 

In  the  first  discourse  we  meet  with  the  following,  among 
otber  questions  of  similar  import.  '  Has  not  a  whole  powerful 
ai)d  civilised  nation,  assembled  in  council,  impiously  decreed  , 
that  there  is  no  God  V — ^The  nation  to  whom  the  preacher  al- 
liules  most  assuredly  nirver  did ;  and  the  late  rebellion  in  Ireland 
is,  with  an  equal  ignorance  of  facts,  termed  ^  a  dire  union  of 
atheism  and  bigotry.'  But  allowing  the  representations  of  the 
preacher  to  be  true,  what  good  end  could  it  possibly  answer  to 
divert  the  attention  of  an  audience,  on  a  Sunday,  from  truth$ 
of  the  highest  importance,  inculcated  by  Scripture  authority, 
to  the  affairs  of  France  and  Ireland — subjects  which  every  good 
man  would  wish  to  keep  removed  from  his  sight  on  tne  day 
devoted  to  religion,  to  the  ennobling  intercourse  between  him- 
self and  his  Maker? — Equally  injudicious  are  the  ensuing 
queries.  *  Where  are  we  to  look  for  pure  and  undcfiled  re- 
ligion f  Is  it  within  the  pale  of  the  established  church  ? — Most 
assuredly  there,  if  any  where,'. is  the  answer  promptly  given 
by  the  preacher  to  himself,  forgetting  the  maxim  of  Scripture, 
^  Let  anotlier  man  praise  thee,  and  not  thy  own  lips.'  The 
proper  reply  would  haveTjcen,  that  true  religion  is  to  Ipc  found 
only  in  the  word  of  God ;  and  that  men  may  profess  to  be 
members  of  any  church,  may  boast  of  being  within  the  pale  of 
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tfie  church  of  England,  of  Rome,  or  of  Scotland— aJl  cstafclished ' 
churches, — and  yet  be  strangers  to  the  church  of  Christ.     Bu^ 
we  must  allow  something  to  art  orator ;— and  his  panegyric  on . 
the  church  is  drawn  up  under  a  happy  figure. 

*  There  is  in  i-clig^on,  as  in  the  circumstances  of  society,  a  Sfolden 
mean  j  and- as  the  happiest  climate  of  the- world  lies  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.  So  also  in  religioo  is  there  a  temperate 
zone,  equally  distant  from  the  fervor  of  enthusiasm  and  the  coldness 
of  infidelity,  most  kindly  to  the  growth  and  produce  of  religious 
knowledge,  and  favorable  to  the  encouragement  of  every  good  and 
pious  affection.     In  this  temperature  is  situated  the  church  of  Eng«  ' 
land,  thus  established  in  the  remotest  point  from  every  extreme : 
therein  hive  the  truths  of  religion  been  the  most  securely  and  prt>«  ' 
fi^Uy  studied,  and  therein  have  flourished  the  fairest  examples  of  ar-  • 
dent  faith  and  unsullied  righteousness*'     ?.  i6« 

In  another  setmon  we  lose  the  preacher  entirely,  and  seem 
td  see  the  orator  on  the  treasury-bench  in  StJ  Stephen's 
chapel. 

•  It  is  from  the  influence  of  th^  eternal  principles  of  justice  that 
the  people -of  Giieat-Britain  have  assumed  the  commanding  and  ma- 
jestic character  of  the  restorers  of  ^the  long-lost  tranquillity  and  ' 
honour  of  Europe.  It  is  on  these  principles  that  tht^y  demand,  not 
lo  much  indemnity  for  the  past,  as  security  for  the  future ;  and 
teek,  through  such  prodigious  and  continued  efforts,  not  aggran- 
disement for  themselves,,  nor  their  allies,  but  the  real  happiness  and 
sober  prosperity  of  those  whom  she  has  been  compelled  to  call  and 
treat  as  enemies.  .  It  is  in  support  .bf  the  same  cause,  in  support  of 
our  dearest  rights,  that  we  have  successfully  exerted  ourselves  in  ^ 
resisting  our  internal  enemies,  wh6  have  laboured  with  unwearied*' 
perseverance  and  undiminished  hardihood  to  introduce  the  same 
dreadful  scenes  of  anarchy  into  this  country  which  have  laid  France 
in  blood  and  ruin,  and  that  we  have  arrested  the  progress  of  rebel* 
lion,  averted  the  overthrow  of  our  long-tried  establishments,  civU 
and  religious,  and  escaped  the  plunder  and  desolation  which  attend  • 
all  sweeping  innovations.  It  is  oy  the  preventing  power  of  these 
principles  that  our  reason  has  not  been  sophisticated,  nor  our  hearts 
corrupted  by  a  foolish,  proud,  and  savage  philosophy— a  philosophy 
which  w«  have  discovered  to  be  as  ignorant  as  it  is  presumptuous, 
when  it  would  teach  us  that  government  can  have  any  other  foun- 
dations than  religion  and  morality :  as  absurd  as  it  is  ungenerous, 
when  it  jjrould  induce  us  to  forget  our  obligations  to  our  ancestors, 
and  disregard  our  duties  to  posterity  :  as  delusive  as  it  is  barbarous, 
when  it  would  persuade  us  to  display  our  courage,  by  braving  our 
consciences ;  our  humanity,  by  wading  through  blood  for  specula- 
tive and  contingent  advantage  ;  and  our  justice,  by  tmmpling  on  all 
established  rights.  And,  above  all,  it  is  by  the  intervention  of  these  * 
principles  that  we  have  not  yet,  by  a  national  act,  denied  the  exis- 
tence and  defied  the  power  of  our  God,  refused  the  gracious  ofiFers  of 
salvation  brought  unto  us  by  our  Redeemer^  and  haughtily  rejected 
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*  So  entir<»V.  indeed,  have  thcvycakncss,  the  baseness,,- and  the 
atrocity  of  ^e'  modern  revolutionary  doctrines  been  .unveiled,  that 
if  any  ir  .  rcmaja  still,  inclined  to  adopt  them>  we  must  either  pity 
his  blin  >rte88,  or  shudder  at  his  wickedness.  We  must  pot,  .how* 
ever,  relax  in  our  opposition  to  the  emissaries  of  rebellion  and 
aijarchy  ;  shice,  as  long,  as  there  are  weak  and  unprincipled  men  in 
the  world,  so  long  it  will  be  necessary  to  associate  in  defence  of 
good  order  and  religion/     p.  181. 

We  cannot  too  much  reprobate  this  mode  of  preaching;    Let 
the  pulpit  be  4e4Jcated  to  higher  strains  of  instruction ;  let  no 
mrorldly  thoughts'  interfere  to  give  the  hearer  an  opinion  of  his  . 
own  superior  righteousness.:  the  .church  is  not  the  plac6  for  ' 
comparisons  between  one  audience  anJ  another  -,  .the  great  and  . 
cvcdasting  Gospjpl  is  not  to  be  ,dcb:^spd.by  temporal  occurrences 
or  speculations  on  human  affairs.       .  . 


Art.  XI.  —  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  in  the  County  ^ 

Perth ;  "wUh,  Observations  on  the -Means,  ofiis^  Itnpr.ov€tnenL  ..  Sy 

Tames  Robertson^  JD.  Z).  MinisUr  at  Callander  in  th^  County,  of 

'  Berths    Drawn  up  for  the  Cons'uleratim  of  the  Board  If  Agrictd^  . 

ture  and  internal  Improvements,    8va.     Morlsoa^  Ferthi    .  , 

Agriculture,  though  more  lately. ptactiafe<J  in  any  * 
grjeat  extent,  has  been  carried  on  with  more  scientific  precision^ 
and  more  philosophical  discrimination, .  in  Ngrth  than  in  South 
Britain.  The  reason  perhaps  may  be,  that  the  middling  class 
of  yeomen  or  renters  is  little  known.  Those  who  did  not  pos- 
sess estates  in  t  their  own  right  were  in  general  servants  v  and 
agriculture,  thu?  in  the  hands  of  the  higher  and  better  educated 
ranks,  has  been  morje  carefully  and  judiciously  promoted.  It  Is  / 
perhaps  for  a  similar  reason  tliat  the  best  gardeners  in  England 
mre  from  the  norths  and  that  thence  also  we  have  received  the 
results  of  experiments  conducted  .with  more  exactitude,  and 

Planned  with  greater  ability^  tha|i  in  our  own  part  of  the  country, 
erthshire  is  a  county  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  it  occu* 
pies  nearly  the^  centre  of  the  kingdom }  .b^decing  on  the  High- :  • 
lands  westward,  and  on  the-  maritime  districts  in  its  eastern 
frontier. 

«  The  land  to  which  the  following  survey  refers  seems  .to-  divide 
tha^  part  of  Scotland  on  the  south,  which  is  generally  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  grain,  from  that  on  the  north;  which,,  with  few  excep- 
tions, is  more  fitted  for  pasture.  •  .^  «-        .  ,  ^, 

<  It  is  also  singular  that  the  county,  under  J^ev^w  ^ivjdes  those.  ^ 
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parts  of  tbe  kingdom  on  the  north,  where  fin  abounded  in  former 
timet,  which  are  still  found  in  the  mosses,  from  those  in  the  south,' 
which  carried  oaks  and  a  variety  of  other  wood,  but  no  firs,  as  far  as 
I  have  ever  heard.  Nature  herself,  which  never  errs,  appears  to  have 
clad  our  bleak  mountains  with  a  mantle,  which  is  for  ever  green ; 
while  ^e  had  planted  trees,  which  shed  their  leaves,  where  orna* 
ment  and  shelter  were  less  necessary,  lest  perhaps  the  verdure  of  the 
giround  would  be  too  much  intercepted  from  the  eye  of  man* 

<  In  this  county  is  the  boundary  between  those  parts  of  Britain 
where  coal  has  been  discovered,  and  those  where  coal  has  not  hitherto 
been  found — ^that  useful  fossil,  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  comfort 
of  the  southern  districts,  being  less  requisite  in  the  north,  where 
extensive  forests  of  the  pine^  the  best  of  all  fuel,  formerly  grew,  and 
tt^l  grow  spontaneously. 

«  Here  is  also  the  division  betwixt  the  granite  and  the  free-stone  j 
there  beinj^  no  free-stone  north  of  us,  aii4  the  granite  less  frequent 
than  the  free-stone  on  the  south.  Our  hewing-stone  quarries  gra* 
dually  harden  as  you  approach  the  Grampians* 

*  Slates,  that  beautiiul  covering  for  bouses,  are  found  in  few  parts 
of  Britain  south  of  this  county. 

<  Another  distinguishing  feature  of  this  county  is,  that  it  contains 
more  oak-woods  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  other  counties  of  North* 
Britain.'    p.  »x. 

Wc  greatly  regret  the  want  of  a  map  of  this  county,  in  which 
the  different  so3s  might  be  laid  down  as  in  many  of  die  agricul- 
tural reports  of  England*  Without  this  assistance  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  form  or  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  soil.  It  i$^ 
in  general  clay,  or  a  rich  loam,  in  consequence  of  the  over-^ 
fldwing  of  brooks;  and  the  soil  consists  of  carses  (the  clay) 
and  haughs,  the  regions  occasionally  overflowed.  We  shall  add 
the  author's  bold  outline  from  the  topographical  description 
ixr  the  Appendix^ 

*  In  a  surface  so  extensive,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the 
country  exhibits  an  appearance  very  much  diversified.  The  grandest 
object  which  attracts  tne  notice  of  a  stranger,  traveling  northward 
from  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  is  the  boldness  of  the  Grampian  moun-> 
tains,  piled  upon  oneanother  in  huge  masses,  which  extend  not  only 
the  whole  len^h  of  this  county,  but  reach  across  the  island,  from 
Aberdeen  on  the  German  Ocean  to  Cowal  on  the  Atlantic.  The 
southern  front  of  these  mountains,  which  runs  from  south-^est  to 
north-east,  has  in  many  places  a  gradual  and  pleasing  slope  into  a 
champaign  country  ot  great  extent  and  fertility  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  forbidding  aspect,  at  first  sight,  of  the  mountains  themselves^ 
with  their  mantle  of  heath  and  rugged  rocks,  they  are  intersected  in 
a  thousand  directions  by  winding  vsdleys,  which  are  watered  by  rivers 
and  brooks  of  the  most  limpid  water,  clad  with  the  richest  pastures, 
sheltered  by  thriving  woods  that  fringe  the  lakes  and  run  along  the 
streams,  and  are  accessible  in  most  places  by  roads  unquestionably 
the  best  in  Britain.  These  valleys,  where  there  is  such  a  rich  variety 
of  natural  beauty^  form  a  contrast  to  the  ruggedness  of  the  surround-^ 
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iag  mountains,  and  present  to  the  eye  such  romantic  scenery  as  must 
be  admired  by  every  traveler  of  taste.  The  rivers  ip  the  deep  defiles 
struggle;  to  find  a  passage  where  the  opposite  hills  approach  so  near, 
the  indented  rocks  and  impending  Voods  embrace  so  closely,  that  the 
waters  rysh  with  incredible  force,  and  a  deafening  roar,  m  propor* 
tion  to  the  altitude  of  the  fall.  Then  plains  of  various  extent  burst 
suddenly  on  the  eye,  which  are  filled  with  villages  and  well-cultivated 
farms.  Chains  of  lakes,  finely  wooded  down  to  the  watei^edgc,  are 
connected  with  maeanderine  streams,  stored  with  a  variety  of  fish* 
The  hills  are  covered  with  snowy  ^ocks,  and  numerous  herds  are 
browsing  on  the  pastures  below.— The  noblemen  and  gentlemen's 
houses  are  generally  set  down  on  the  side  of  a  lake,  or  on  gentle 
declivities  racing  the  meridian  sun,  with  a  lawi^  in  front  intersected 
by  the  winding  links  of  a  river,  and  plantations  of  stately  oaks, 
beeches,  and  other  forest  trees  on  the  right  an^  on  the  *left,  which 
together  with  the  hills  behind,  variegated  with  planting,  increase 
their  beauty  and  thdr  warmth.— The  author  has  been  advised  by  the 
Board  to  place  this  Topographical  Description,  not  in  the  front  of 
the  Report,  but  in  the  Appendix,  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to 
give  some  account  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  surface  of  Perth- 
shire, its  most  remarkable  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains,  the  situation, 
prospects,  and  embellishments,  of  some  of  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men's seats,  with  such  remarks  upon  each  as  have  naturally  occurred. 
*  Along  the  south  side  of  the  Grampians,  and  on  the  noith  side 
of  another  range  of  green  hills^  there  lies  a  large  valley,  or  strath, 
which  runs  in  the  same  direction  with  these  moiintains,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  north-east  at  Stonehaven,  and  on  the  south-west  at 
Dunbarton,  reaching  from  sea  to  sea.  '  This  strath  is  of  unequal 
bceadth,  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  over,  in  different  places,  and  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  miles  long.  It  is  intersected  by  many  large 
tnd  beautiful  rivers,  every  one  of  which  is  peculiar  to  this  county, 
excepting  two  on  the  east,  and  one  at  the  western  extremity,  beyond 
the  Bmits  of  Perthshire.'     p.  453. 

The  particular  description  is  equally  animated  and  precise.  It 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  tlie  taste,  abilities,  and  judgement 
of  Dr.  Robertson.  The  account  of  the  moss  of  Kincardine, 
and  the  methods  adopted  for  reclaiming  it,  are  well  described ; 
and  many  useful  hints  may  be  collected  from  Mr.  Smyth's  me- 
thod of  cultivating  waste  land.  Some  other  valuable  papers  are 
added  in  the  appendix,  among  which  we  may  particularly  .notice 
Mr.  Haldane's  attempts  to  introduce  the  fine-woolcd  sheep,  and 
tlie  description  of  various  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  county. 

The  arrangement  of  the  General  View  before  us  is  the  same 
,  with  the  reports  of  other  counties  ;  but  more  minute,  misccUa- 
neouSf  and  instructive.  What  however  constitutes  the  chief 
merit  of  the  work  to  the  reader,  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  it.  We  shall,  nevertheless,  mention 
the  different  heads,  with  a  few  remarks,  as.  they  occur. 

Of  the  state  of  property  v/c  can  give  no  discriminate  account} 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  34.  Jprilyiioz.  2  G 
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but  shall  sekct  the  pleasing  picture  of  Scottish  maimers  from 
the  introduction. 

'  The  noblemen  have  large  estates;  which  enable  them  to  support 
their  dignity  with  splendor,  and  to  perpetuate  the  hospitality  oAheif 
ancestors.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  have  independent  fortunes,  ra- 
tify ing  a  taste  for  elegance  suited  to  their  improved  ideas  and  their 
rank  in  life.  There  are  few  or  bo  counties  in  Scotland  where  the 
commoners  are  more  distinguished  by  their  education ,  their  manners, 
their  enlarged  views,  the  love  of  their  country,  and  the  extent  of 
their  property.  Those  among  them,  who  are  not  engaged  in  the 
arduous  departments  of  government,  of  law,  or  military  affairs,  live 
for  the  most  part  upon  their  estates,  have  a  pleasure  in  embelHshing 
their  residence,  and  ornamenting  the  country  around  them*  Not  a 
few  of  them  superintend  the  improvements  of  their  own  tenants ;  and* 
by  condescending  to  reason  with  the  country  people,  remove  their 
prejudices  against  new  modes  of  culture,  teach  them  to  discern  their 

.  true  interest,  acquire  their  confidence  and  esteem,  and  are  regarded 
as  the  fathers  and  friends  of  every  person  within  their  domains* 
Whilf  the  supercilious  landlord,  who,  with  an  air  of  disdain,  keeps 
bis  tenants  at  a  distance,  or  does  not  ktiow  theUi  at  all,  scarcely  re- 
ceives the  cold  salute  and  cerenK>nious  bow  which  is  due  to  rank  ;  he 
who  bends  a  little,  and  exchanges  a  few  kind  ejcpressions,  receives  the 
respectful  salutation  of  esteem,  accompanied  with  the  affectionate 
language  of  gratitude.  The  zfiost  beloved  and  the  most  successful 
generals  were  those  who  knew  their  soldiers  personally.     No  man  it 

*kss  dignified  for  being  loved  i  and  it  lessens  no  man's  consequence  in 
the  world  to  have  the  confidence  of  those  around  him.  .  Hence  the 
geiverality  of  proprietors,  who  are  resident  pn  then:  estates,  lead  their 
tenants  by  the  hand  in  the  road  of  improvement  and  of  wealth  ;  and 
bave  found  the  true  secret  of  promoting  their  own  interest  while 
they  pmmote  the  interest  of  their  people. 

*  Under  the  feudal  system  the  management  of  estates  vi4>uld  be 
but  little  attended  to :  a  property  acquired  by  force  of  arms  must  be 
kept  possession  of  by  the  sword.  It  was  therefore  more  necessary  to 
train  the  tenantry  to  war  than  to  rural  improvements.     • 

*  On  the  large  estates  there  was  an  officer  next  in  authority  to  the 
proprietor  himself,  who,  under  the  name  of  chamberlain,  was  at  once 
minister,  general,  and  manager  of  the  estate.  The  farms  were  divided 
and  subdivided  to  make  room  for  a  greater  number  of  soldiers,  and 
were  frittered  down  into  these  small  holdings  in  which  they  are  now 
{bund ;  in  which  circumstances  no  solid  improvement  could  ever  be 
expected  to  take  place.*     p.  37. 

The  division  of  property,  where  there  are  no  dykesi  is  simple 
and  cuHous.  It  is  by  ^  wind  and  water  j'  that  is,  the  windward 
or  leeward  side  of  a  hill,  more  accurately  distinguished  by  the 
course  which  the  rain  takes  when  falling.  The  buildings  and 
cottages  are  increasing  in  number  and  convenience:  tlvey  do 
not  yet  rise  to  elegance.  The  farms  are  large,  the  rents  aug- 
vacQting,  and  the  whole  county  greatly  improving.  Dr.  Robert* 
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iten  thinks  large  farms  most  conducive  to  the  profits  and  comforts 
t)f  the  agriculturist.  We  have  lately  advanced  the  same  opinion* 
Neither  poor's-rates  nor  tithes  are  known  in  Scotland.  The 
iheans  by  which  the  ministers /are  supported,  and  the  poor  fed, 
are  sufficiently  known.  Leases  are  not  common ;  and  the  want 
>rf  an  extensive  interest,  togetTier  with  a  dependence  on  the  ca^ 
price  of  the  landlord,  retards  improvements.  The  profits  of 
farming  however,  as  here  stated;  seem  not  to  -be  inconside** 
rablej  and  the  ifnplements  of  husbandry  improve  with  the  pro- 
*  fits  and  the  increasing  scale  of  agricultural  attempts.  Inclosing 
and  planting  appear  to  have  been  encouraged  at  a  very  early 
^leriod,  and  each  has  lately  been  much  extended*  We  strongly 
Suspect  that  vvhat  are  called  ridges  in  the  following  passage  are 
hatural  appearances :  yet  the  author's  reflexions  are  judicious, 
and  the  passago  itself  is  curious. 

*  We  meet  with  evident  ▼estigcs  of  ridges  in  the  higher  rsgions  of 
the  tliountains,  beyond  all  these  fences,  where  the  land  has  never 
been  inclosed.  These  inhospitable  spots  never  could  have  been 
turned  up  in  the  ordinary  .circumstances  of  the  country.  What  dire 
necessity  could  have  compelled  men  to  plough  such  land  ?  And 
how  could  grain  come  to- maturity  in  such  a  climate  I  Either  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  country  found  the  valleyb  so  much  infested  with 
wild  beasts,  that  they  thought  it  safest  to  fix  their  residence  oa  the 
IliOttQtatns;  and  ^e  country  was  so  much  wooded,  that  it  was 
*iraniMr  than  at  present  <  or,  during  the  successful  campaigns  of  Agri* 
cola  in  this  country,  it  is  very  ukely  that  the  Caledonians  were 
compelled  to  retreat  from  the  more  fertile  to  the  more  barren  parts 
of  Scotland.  The  inhabitants  flocked  to  their  fastnesses,  where 
their  enemies  durst  not  follow  them.  The  population  was  in  this 
event  crowded  beyond  what  the  usual  produce  of  the  country  in 
these  places  could  support.  The  pressure  of  their  situation  urged 
them  to  have  recourse  to  the  soil  of  the  mountahts^  by  a  tempo>- 
!rary  tillage,  to  prevent  famine.  What  noble  heroism,  to  run  the 
risk  of  wanting  subsistence,  rather  than  to  live  in  plenty,  under  the 
Romans,  with  the  loss  of  liberty ! 

*  These  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  general  state  of  the  High* 
lands  at  a  very  eariy  period :  the  features  of  all  the  mountainoOf . 
parts  of  North*Britain  are  in  that  respect  much  the  same  ;  and  ex- 
cepting: in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansions  of  great  proprietors,  things 
remained  for  several  centuries  in  this  situation.  Before  the  union, 
the  trade  of  every  man  was  war ;  and  there  was  little  leisure  and  no 
xnclidation  to  inclose  or  cultivate  the  ground.  Within  the  period  of 
half  a  century  inclosing  has  made  rapid  progress  in  this  conntrfi 
especially  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  ttfe  ardor  with  which  thia 
and  every  other  species  of  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  our  time  pVo* 
mises  to  be  lasting  and  highly  bencficiai  to  all  ranks  of  men.'  f.  io^* 

Folding  sheep  on  the  mountains  destroys  very  sensibly  tha 
lieath  \  but  it  has  less  eftct  on  Ae  valleys,  as  the.  plant  is  pro* 
bably  thejre  stronger  and  morie  hardy.    Planting  aaost  cortauibp 
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shelters  the  crop  and  the  habitations.  Our  author  has  witnessed 
evident  improvements  in  Perthshire  from  this  source.— The 
chapter  on  arable  lands  is  a  very  interesting  cme,  atid  contains*  a 
great  variety  of  useful  information  with  respect  to  crops  of  alniost 
every  different  kind^  To  give  even  the  outline  of  the  whole 
,would  be  too  extensive,  and  not  particularly  valuable :  the 
entire  subject  must  be  vead  together.  To  prevent  the  fly  in 
turtiipsy  it  is  recommended  to  sow  some  new  with  the  c^d  seed. 
The  former  springs- most  rapidly  j  and,  when  devoured,  the  fly 
seeks  some  other  crop,  and  the  latter  seed  springs-  unmolested. 
The  cheapness^  of  turnip-seed  renders  this  na  very  expensive 
method,  llie  gradual  spread  of  infbrmation  towards  the  High* 
lands  afibrds  a  j^easing  prospect ;  and  the  Highland  fanning  is 
not  uninteresting.  Our  author's  observations  on  the  manage* 
ment  of  grass  land,  and  the  different  grasses,  afforded  us  much 
satisfaction.  Indeed,  there  is  no  subject  apparently  so  barrtil 
that  he  does  not  enliven  ,and  enrich  by  new  or  important  re- 
inarks.  The  orchards  and  gardens,  the  woods  and  plantation$>- 
are  in  a  thriving  state,  and  promise  to  arrive  gradually  at  sonie 
perfection^  though  in  a  hi^h  latitude,  and  In  a  less  genial  si- 
tuation. AW  the  variety  ot  forest  trees  flourish  in  this  county^ 
but  particularly  larehes.  The  plantations  of  oaks  are  also  nume-* 
rous. — In  the  chapter  of  wastes  and  mocnrs  we  find  some  good 
directions  for  reclaiming  mosses,  and  some  strong  arguments'in 
favour  of  plantations.  Scotland  was  certainly  at  one  period 
covered  with  woods. 

Among^  the  improvements  in  Perthshire,  draining,  embank- 
ing,, trenching,  manuring,  and  watering',  hold  dtstinguishect 
places.  Our  intelligent  autlior  thinks  with-  us  respecting  paring: 
and  burning.  The  manures  chiefly  employed  are  dung,  marl,  and 
lime  V  and  Dr.  Robertson  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  pulve- 
rised lime*st«ne  would  succeed  as  well  as  calcined,  but  not  so 
quickly,  notwithstanding  its  eflects  are  seemingly  more  lasting, 
i  he  following  facts,  though  not  new,  are  placed  in  so  inter* 
esting  a  light  that  we  have  been  tempted  to  select  them,  with 
the  author's  truly  judicious  and  philosophical  conclusion* 

'  There  is  nothing  more  common,  and  perhaps  few  ihings  more 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  than  when  lime  is  spread  on  short  heathy 
or  other  barren  ground  which  has  a  dry  bottom,  to  see  whit£  clover 
'and  daisies  rising  spontaneously  and  plentifully,  the  second  or  third 
spring  thereafter,  where  not  a  vestige  of  either,  nor  «ven  a  blade  of 
grass,  was  to  be  seen  brfore. 

*  The  seeds  of  some  plants  have  wings,  aad  when  fully  ripe  they 
fpread  their  sails  to  the  wind  ;  the  seeds  of  others  have  long  beards, 
which  make  them  buoyant,  and  raise  them  aloft  in  the  air,  in  quest  ox 
a  new  settlement :  but  it'  is  vatii  to  suppose  that  the  heavy  .globular 
seeds  of  clover  and  daisies,  without  beard  or  wings,  are  wafted 
^out  by  the  winds  :  it  is.  als.o  absurd  to  say,  that  they  are  brought 
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tliere  in  the  limey  after  it  has  been  burnt ;  and  it'  is  equally  8O9  to. 
allege  that  they  aire  deposited  from  the  stomachs  of  birds,  without 
having  been  digested,  as  stone^seeds  sometimes  are,  or  that  birds 
would  pitch  upon  the  very  spot^  where  £xne  or  other  enriching  ma- 
Jiure  had.  been  spread,  to  deposit  there  the  wjiite  clover  and  daisy 
seeds  in  such  quantities,  and  m  no  other  place  near  it,>  nor  ait  any 
former  time, 

*  Suppose  a  field  to  ,be  well  drained^  and,  in  x:on sequence  of  that ' 
operation,  to  carry  the  richest  and  finest  grasses.  If  any  one  of  the 
drains  shall  stop,  rushes,  sprits,  and  otlicr  coarse  grass  peculiar  to 
apouty  land,  will  grow  apace.  Why  does  this  coarse  grass  grow  only 
at  the  drain  that  has  ceased  to  flow,  where  the  land  is  overcharged 
with  water  ?  Why  does  not  the  same  grass  appear  in  the  tract  of  the 
other  drains,  where  the  water  is  carried  off  ?  Or  if  the  seeds  of  these 
coarse  gcasses  are  sown  by  birds,  why  are  they  not  sown  in  dry  land« 
which  birds  frequent,  rather  than  in  a  bog,  ix^here  few  of  them  alight  \ 
Unless  one  can  give  a  sa^factory  answer  to  these  difficulties,  the 
sowing  of  clover  and  daisies,  of  sprits  and  rushes,  and  of  every  othec 
species  of  gras^  by  birds,  must  be  given  up, 

'  Lastly,  it  is  altogether  unphilosophical,  and  contrary  to  common 
sense,  to  have  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation,  by 
imagining  that  any  thing  can  produce  itself,  or  that  the  seed  of 
grasses  can- be  produced  without  a  cause.  This  doctrine  is  univer* 
sally  exploded.  No  man  will  hold  it,  who  docs  not  wish  to  be 
thought  to  have  bid  adieu  to  his  understanding. — Many  difficulties 
occur  relative  to  the  generation  of  animals  as  well  as  plants  ;  but  to 
those  my  subject  does  not  lead  me.  We  are  surrounded  with  myste- 
ries on  every  hand ;  and  many  things  both  in  the  material  and  inte)^ 
lectual  world  appear  inexplicable  to  us^  owing  to  tht  shallowness 'of 
our  understanding.  Tl^  ways  and  the  works  of  God  a^c  dark  and 
intricate^  and  we  often  attempt  tp  investigate  them  in  vain.  Our 
most  profound  researches  are  frequently  nothing  better  than  guessing 
at  the  causes  of  the  ph«non>ena  that  appear  in  the  course  of  provi- 
dence. There  is  no  harm  in  these  conjectures,  if  we  hold  them  with' 
humility.— Perhaps  the  seeds  of  all  plants  were  created  at  the  same 
time  with  the  earth  itself,  and  deposited  in'  the  ground,  to  remain 
jthere^  until  they  are  called  forth-  by  that  degree  of  fecundity  in  the 
soil,  and  ^nnarmtb  in  the  sun,  together  with  the  moisture  and  exposure, 
and  other  circumstances  yrhich  correspond  to  their  nature.'     i*«  288, 

The  treed  of  cattle  in  Perthfihirc  is  bad ;  but  superior  kinds 
arc  daily  introduced.  The  breed  of  goats  is  discouraged,  ^» 
these  animals  destroy  the  young  trees ;  and  sheep  are  found  to 
be  more  profitable.  The  flocks  of  sheep  are  now  very  nume- 
rous, and  of  the  best  stocks,  Thcjr  are  in  general  the  black- 
faced  kind  from  the  south.  The  mimbers  do  tiot  seem  to  have 
hitherto  diminished  that  of  black  cattle,  for  many  reasons 
assigned  by  our  author:  but  he  seems  to  tliink  that  the  period  is 
not  very  distant  when^this  effect  will  appear^  for  the  sheep  system 
is  gradually  gaining  ground.  Yet  there  are  many  arguments 
which  show  that  the  increasing  fertility  of  Scotland^  and  the 
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improving  climate,  ;nay  render,  the  country  capable  of  s,uppor^ 
ing  both  the  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  the  usual  herds-  of 
cattle.  The  remarks  on  the  diseases  of  sheep  seem  to  be 
.valuable,  and  the  result  of  real  observation^  The  other  kinds 
of  live  stock  afford  no  very  particular  subject  of  remark.  Pigeons 
our  author  thinks  so  voracious  as  to  be  a  national  injury  ;  and 
computes^  from  a  rough  calculation,  that  the  pigeons  in  Great 
Britain  devour  as  much  grain  as  would  support  120,000  of  the 
human  species*  Bees,  on  the  contrary,  devour  nothing  that 
can -be  employed  for  the  use  of  man  5  and  their  produptioa  i& 
M^holly  gain. 

Under  tl^  chapter  of  '  rural  oeconomv'  our  author  gives  a 
pleasing  picture  of  the  ancient  mode  of  life  of  the  shepherds  of 
this  county,  but,  we  fear,  has  decorated  it  with  colours  too  de-^ 
lusive.  The  price  of  labour  is  doubled  within  about  twenty 
years :  but  this  he  considers  as  no  peculiar  inconvenience,^ 
since  every  thing  rises  in  proportion,  and  finds  its  level.  Pro-, 
visions  are  growing  dearer,  but  are  still  what  would  in  Eng- 
land be  called  very  cheap.  The  arguments  adduced  to  support 
the  predilection  for  the  arable  system  in  this  county  merit  atteti« 
tion  ;  and  those  which  relate  to  distillation,  especially,  the  frau- 
dulent practice,  are  certainly  very  judicious,       .   . 

What  relates  to  roads  and  canals,  fairs  and  paarkets,  ischiefl]^ 
of  local  importance ;  but  we  observe  with  satisfaction  the  pro- 
gressive improvements  in  the  two  former  branches  of  nual 
oeconemy.  The  exports  of  this  county  are  chiefly  agncultural* 
There  seems  to  be  no  manufactured  wool,  lexccpt  in  shawls. 
Flax  and  cotton  ^flrbrd  some  varieties  of  manufacture.  The 
whole  trade  is  rapidly  augn^enting,  The  quantity  of  salmons 
taken  and  exported  from  Loch  Tay  appears  on  the  contrary  ta 
be  decreasing — a  circumstance  more  tcj^.be  regretted,  since  thtf 
salmon  of  this  loch  is  of  a*  very  superior  flavour. 

The  population  is  certainly  oa  the  whole  increasijed,  thoughi^ 
by  inclosing  and  large  farms,  it  i^  allowed  to  have  diminished 
in  some  districts.  This  is,  however,  fully  compensated  by  the  en- 
largement of  towns  and  villages*  The  obstacles  to.  improvement 
are  qhiefly  of  local  importance ;  and  even  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  some  of  these  would  not  be  an  easy  task.  The  miscel- 
hneous  observations,  including  the  means  of  amelioration,  arc 
highly  valuable,  but  chiefly  important  to  the  inhabitants*.  On 
the  whole,  we  have  read  this  work  with  great  pleasure.  The 
information  is  in  general  interesting :  the  reflexions  interspersed 


*  Wc  may  just  ob»erve,that  in  tl\e  App«ftdij^  ve  ftnd  *  HicraCarns*  inlcrpreicd 
'  Herof  Cairos.'.  If  tkii  be  correct,  may  it  not  asaist  ii^eciphering  a  ciispuled  and 
almost  nniot^lIij^^Me  paraac^e  in  the  Merry  Wivej  of  Winilsor,  %  here  mine  host  8ay» 
— *  Will  yen  g^  on  Here«r'— Will  you  go  on  Herof  ? — s^  exprasiofi  ?«Ty  lUitsbtc  to 
the  bombastic  tiyk  pli^i*  Hero  «l  Uie  fvtcr,  R&v* 
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thow  ^e  author  to  possess  taste^  learnings  arid  juc^genaont.  Wc 
hare  seeti  no  agricultural  report  that,  in  all  these  respectSi  exr 
ceeds,  or  perhaps  equah^  the  present  volume. 


Art.  Xn^ — Poems  by  WiUiam  Boseaiuen,  *Es^.  izmo. 
Stockdale.     i8oi. 

These  poems  consist  of  elegies,  odes,  heroic  ej)i8tles, 
and  occasional  copies  of  yerses.  Though  we  do  not  discover 
in  them  n^any  of  the  more  daring  flights  of  genius,  they  haVe 
not  offended  us  by  instances  either  of  affectation  or  carelessness. 
.Mr.  Boscawen^s  versiQcation  is  melodious  and  easy-,  aiyl,  what 
is  more  to  his  credit,  the  whole  breathes  benevolence  of  heart 
and  purity  of  moral  principle.  His  elegks  appear  to  us — but 
perhaps  it  is  the  most  difficult  species  of.  minor  poet^— ta<be 
his  least  successful  efforts.  His  odes  possess  more  merit;.  They 
often  exhibit  in  their  diction  much  of  the  majesty  and  charac- 
teristic grace  of  this  species  of  composition.  We  shall  select, 
in  proof  of  our  assertion,  the  second  Ode,  written  for  the  Anni* 
versary  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  I,«iterary  Fundj^ 
-April  2i8t,  1795. 

•*  Ye  sacred  Bards  of  elder  time, 
Whose  genius  breathed  celestial  fire  I 

Whose  heartfelt  rapture  soar'd  isi  songs  subfime! 
Whose  magic  fingers^swept  the  soupdiag  lyre  1 

Who,  proud  ta^  heroic  chief  to  crown. 

Wove  the  bright  chaplet  of  renown. 

Or  told  in  soft  and  melting  strains 

The  fond  despairing  lover's  pains ;  « 

Or,  with  your  animat mg  breath, 

Kindled  the  patriot's  generous  zeal, 

And  bade  him,  for  his  country's  weal, 
Brave  Ihe  stem  tyrant's  power,  aad  smile  hi  death! 

^  Blest  spirits!  from  your  starry  spheres. 

Where,  clad  in  robes  of  sapphire  hue^ 

Ye  sit  enthroned,  oh  deign  to  view 

This  flow  of  hamiony  diviae. 

This  social  homage  to  the  nine, 
Which  sweet  Benevolence  endears  1 

And,  while  the  voice  of  Pity  floats  . 

In  softj  mdodious»  thrilling  notes> 
Wake  Inspiration's  loftier  strain  ! 

Wake  the  bright  hopes  of  happier  ddys^ 

When  Po^trj^  again  shall  raise 
Her  genuine  son^,  and  heaveoTbom  genius^  r^ign  I  ' 

2  G4 
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*  Oh  i  mark  the  glories  of  that  age 
Which  lives  in  Homer's  matchless  page ! 
When  kings,  when  heroes  could  admire 
The  glowin?  verse,  th'  enraptur'd  lyre. 

f  High  on  a  throne  of  silver  placed. 

Their  festive  halls  the  poet  graced ; 
And  when  he  tower'd  on  Fancy's  wing. 
And  when  his  touch  awak'd  the  string. 
What  sympathetic  hearts  around  * 
Beat  to  th*  inspiring  martial  sound  ! 
Again  he  bade  the  battle  bleed, 

And  pour'd  swift  vengeance  on  the  foe  ; 
While  mem'ry  of  each  glorious  deed 

Kindled  ecstatic  valour's  glow. 
Each  warrior  chief,  with  fond  regard 
Cherished  the  soul-inspiring  bard  ; 
Each  felt,  with  transport  felt,  his  name 
SnatchM  from  oblivion's  power,  and  staitip'd  with  deathless<  fame, 

*  *        *  Speak,  gentle  Muse,  thy  conscious  pride ! 
.      Record  the  trophies  of  thy  sway, 
.When,  with  impetuous  foaming  tide. 
The  mighty  Theban^s  decp-ton'd  lay 
Rush'd,  like  a  torrent,  from  the  mountain's  side. 
Th'  Olympic  champion's  far-fam'd  deeds, 
The  hardy  wrestler,  and  victorious  steeds, 

£is  verse  adom'd  with  bright  renown, 
yond  the  statue,  or  the  laurel  crown  s 
At  solemn  feasts  he  shar'd 
The  sacred  portion  for  the  Gods  prepared : 
In  after  aees,  lov'd,  ador'd. 

His  awful  name 
Alone  could  stay  the  hostile  flame, 
Quell  the  fierce  victor's  rage,  avert  his  vengeful  swords 

*  What  triumphs,  queen  of  song,  were  thine. 
When  Rome,  in  boundless  rule  enthron*d. 
Proud  RoAie,  thy  gentle  empire  own'd, 
Own'd  the  mild  lustre  of  thy  charms, 
Resigned  for  peaceful  arts  her  arms. 

And  lov'd  thy  sons,  ador'd  thy  shrine  ! 
Th*  imperial  master  of  mankind, ' 
'  To  soft  humanity  refin'd^ 
Heard  the  majestic  Mantuan  lay, 
Delighted  heard  th'  Ausonian  lyre 
Mila  counsels  breathe,  just  thoughts  inspire, 
And  felt  the  Muse'i^  power  that  harmoaiz'd  his  sway. 

*  Say,  Britain,  when,  in  days  of  yore, 


^      Thy  sons  'gainst  Rome's  invading  band 
Stood  dauntless  on  thy  sea-girt  shore, 
Stern  guardians  of  thdir  native  land^ 
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And  on  the  dccp-wcdg'd  ranks  of  war 
Impetuous  wbirVd  the  scythed  car. 
What  power  their  generous  valour  fir'd  ? 
The  bard,,  the  sacred  bard,  inspir'd ! 
From  oak-crown'd  glades. 
From  mystic  shades. 
Where  late  he  chaunted  meek  Religion ^s  strain. 
Avenger  of  his  country's  wrongs. 
With  harp  at  tun 'd  to  martial  songs,  .    ' 

He  rushM  indignant  to  th 'embattled  plain. 
Nor  less  his  voice,  'midst  faction's  rage. 
Could  Discord,  baleful  fiend!  assuage. 
The  warrior's  madd'ning  steel  arrest. 
And  charm  to  peace  his  savage  breast. 
Taught  by  his  lore  in  social  bands,  to  loin. 
All  lov'd  the  gentle  bard,  all  bless'd  the  song  divine. 

*  But  where,  ah  where !  in  later  days, 
The  bright  reward,  the  generous  praise. 

That  once  adom'd  the  tuneful  train  ? 
The  rev'rence  eenius  could  command, 
VlTfaen,  cherish  d  by  a  ghtteful  land,  •  »> 

s    It  pour'd  a  free  and  virtuous  strain  I 
Far  from  the  mansions  of  the  great. 
Where  pride  maintains  its  sulkn  state. 
Where,  sunk  in  ease,  unfeeling  lux'ry  li^s. 

Repelled,  the  Muse's  offspring  flies. 
What  fiends  attend  his  steps  forlorn ! 

Gaunt  Poverty,  with  feeble  cries, 
And  wan  Disease,  and  taunting  Scorn  \ 
These,  these,  arrest  each  bolder  flight ; 

Or,  should  his  fancy  nobly  dare. 
Base  Av'rice  stints  the  hardneam'd  mite. 
Drives  him  once  more  to  want,  and  bids  him  clasp  Despair* 

*  Behold,  in  Misery's  drear  abode, 
A  care-worn  wretch  expire ! 

TTis  he !  the  Bard  whose  fancy  glow'd 

With  soft  yet  vivid  fire ; 
Who  in  the  tend'rest  notes  of  woe 
Bade  Belvidera's  sorrows  flow  ; 
Whose  powerful  Muse,  beyond  controul. 
Could  wring,  could  agonise  the  soul!— . 
And  mark  that  youth  with  aspect  wild  ) 
.  Chill  Penury's  devoted  child ; 
Who,  feigning  a  rude  antique  strain, 
Woo'd  Fortune's  smile,  but  woo'd  in  vain  i 
Absor))'d  in  deep  despair  he  lies ; 

He  pines,  he  sinks,  he  dies ! 
Ill-fated  youth !  with  fbst'ring  ray 
Had  kind  Protection  blest  thy  lay, 
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And  Caught  the  path  to  well-eam'd^fime, 

Britain  perchance  had  gloried  in  thy  name. 
Had  haird  thee  prosp'rous  and  renown'd, 
,By  every  Muse  inspir'd,  with  every  virtue  crovrn'd.  . 

•  Ah  !  then,  celestial  Muse  descend  ! 

The  glories  of  thy  reign  renew  : 
Bright  Honour's  source,  fair  Virtue's  friend. 

Smile  on  the  liberal  chosen  few ! 
Congenial  hearts  alike  inspire 
Thy  genuine  softs  to  cherish  and  admire  : 

Exalt  thy  vot'ry's  purer  mind 
Above  the  vulgar  joys  that  charm  mankind  r 
Awake  the  sympathetic  glow  !  * 
Bid  the  rich  stream  of  bounty  flow  ! 
Again  bid  dropping. genius  rise, 
Assert  its  long  lost  rights,  and  claim  its  native  skies !'    p.  30* 

The  foregoing  poem  has  occupied  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  our  journal,  th^t  we  cannot  alloW  any  spac^  for'farther  ex*, 
tracts.  In  his  imitations  of  Horace  Mr.  B.  is  often  happy  ^  and 
*'Thc  Progress  of  Satire'  contains  much  just  discrimination, 
conreyed  in  flowing  and  pointed  numbers.  His  character  of 
a  woTK  which  lately  made  a  wonderful  noise  in  the  literary  and 
pohtical  world — wnich  was  much-talked  of,  but  little  read— is 
at  once  candid  and  severe.  We  had  some  intention  of  quoting 
the  passage  to  which  we  allude ;  but  the  consideration  of  the 
old  maxim^  De  mortuis,  &c.  has  influenced  our  forbearance. 


Art.  XIII. — Sermons y  on  various  Subjects  ;  ^y  yohn  Bidlakey  B,A* 
Vol.. II*.     8vo.  6s.  Boards.     Murray  awi  Highley. 

1  HERE  i^  a  fund  of  good  sense  iti  these  sermons,  miied 
with  a  considerable  degree  of.  piety  and  enlarged  views  of  reli- 
gion. Many  of  the  subjects  are  local ;  but  excellent  lessons  of 
instruction  are  derived  from  them.  The  melancholy  events  which 
have  of  late  distressed  the  human  race,  and  the  repugnance  to 
religion  of  every  kind  in  u  neighbouring  nation,  are  deeply  felt 
by  the  writer.  But,  with  due  confidence  in  the  Creator  of  the 
World,  who  can  draw  good  out  of  evil,'  he  considers  the  un- 
happy instruments  of  this  evil  as  destined  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
train  of  events  which  they  neither  have  deshred  nor  could  pos- 
sibly foresee.  In  our  own  kingdom,  from  the  growing  attach- 
ment to  popery, .  so  lamentably  perceived  in  many  persons 
whose  compassioii  for'  die  distressed  has  led  them  to  compassion 
for  their  follies  and  vicioud  superstitions^  the  following  HemarksL 
cannot  be  too  much  attended  to  by  those  who  otill  retain  a  re- 
gard to  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion. 


♦  Sec  our  14ih  vol.  New  Arr.  p.  281,  r^^^^T^ 
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^  Mudi  has  been  taid  of  the  Tiolence  which  has  been  offered  to 
religion  in  the  neighbouring  state.  From  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  de-* 
▼astation  the  feeling  mind  ^naturally  turns  with  horror  and  disgust. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  religion  which  has  been  oTer<« 
thrown  in  the  country  of  the  enemy,  was  a  monster  of  superstition^ 
and  the  parent  of  cruel  and  unrelcntlnff  .persecution.  While  we 
have  to  lament  the  tyranny  which  effected  its  destructi9n,  as  Protean 
tanJts  we  must  mourn  more  fbr  the  blood  that  has  been  shed,  thao 
for  the<  system*  which  its  fall  has  shaken.  Strange  as  it  may  seem^ 
there  is  no  species  of  cruelty  so  unfeehng,  iione  so  deliberately  and 
systematically  barbarous,  as  religious  enthusiasnu  For  when  th^ 
mind  is  inflamed  by  this  dreadful  phrensy,  all  the  avenues  of  com* 
passion  are  closed,  and  every  sense  of  feeling  deadened.  The  ties  of 
nature  are  disregarded,  if  not  totally  dissolved ;  and  the  cries  of 
distress,  which  are  by  nature  so  tuned  to  the  correspondent  feelinga 
of  humanity,  as  to  make  even  the  hardened  nerve  vibrate,  has  00 
lone  that  can  awaken  sympathy  in  the  fanatical  assassin*  When 
once  the  deluded  wretch  fondly  imaffines  that  he  is  employed  as  the 
immediate  agent  of  God,  his  mistaken  zeal  totally  change^  his  for- 
mer hibits.  In  fury  he  exceeds  the  brute ;  but  with  this  unhappy 
difference,  that '  his  thirst  of  blood  is  never  satisfied.  The  whole- 
history  oJF  the  church  of  Rome  puts  this  beyond  a  dc^tf  and  we 
must  not  forget  that  this  sanguinary  bigotry  has  formerly  distracted 
our  own  country  with  persecution,  and  was  unfavourable  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  present  reigningr  family*  Many  periods  of  our  history 
are  marked  by  its  cruel  spirit ;  and  we  shudder  as  we  read  those 
pages  which  recount  the  sufferings  of  numerous  and  innocent  mar- 
tyrs. Europe,  nay  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  has  felt  this  most 
dreadful  scourge.  Again,  on  a  late  melancholy  event,  it  has  ap- 
peared in  all  the  horrors  of  deliberate  and  systematic  massacre.  If 
tired  of  such  a  religion,  intolerant  and  persecuting  in  its  principles  ^9 
if  tired  of  the  vain  and  tneretrieious  worship,  which  mocked  the 
isommoo  sense  of  mankind^  our  volatile  neighbours  have  run  into  the 
wild  excesses  of  impiety,  and  have  entertained  the  foolish  ez]^cta«> 
tion  of  conducting  the  a&irs  of  life  and  governing  mankind  with- 
qut  religion ;  if  metaphysical  philosophy  has  induced  them  to  pursue 
loin  deceits,  and  (o  make  the  dangerous  experiment  of  placing  hu-"^ 
Ipan  wisdom  in  the  room  of  divine  ;  let  us  hope  that  the  wise  Provi- 
dence, who  can  t>id  the  mental  storm  be  calm,  and  direct  the  evil 
counsels  of  men  to  the  production  of  good,  will  again,  as  he*  did 
on  Sinai,  send  forth  his  word  from  amidst  clouds  and  tempests. 
Tes,  from  the  ashes  of  superstition,  a  rational  and  a  benevolent  re- 

?|gion  may  arise,  Such  must  at  length  prevail j  it  is  indispensable 
o  our  present  as  well  as  future  happiness.  In  the  mean  time  la  u$ 
Mdfiut  tkeprtffetsim  of  our  faith  witbout  W4n>ermg.  For  every  nation 
will  discover,  and  every  individual  must  have  felt,  in  his  own  expe« 
lience,  that  only  piety  can  pcoduce  solid  and  permanent  consolation. 
While  the  soul  wanders  from  deceit  to  deceit,  like  the  bird  first  en- 
larged from  the  ark,  in  every  excursion  it  will  seek  in  vain  for  a  rest- 
ing place  *f  and  after  it  has  tasted  of  all  that  the  world  has  to  give, 
and  amde  every  trial  for  itself,  will  ^^d  that  it  must  return  to  seek 
Its  happiness  in  6od»'    i.  48»  r^         t 
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From  this  extract  our  readers  will  form  their  opinion  of  the 
author's  style,  which  is  generally  uniform,  calm,  and  perspi- 
cuous. His  discourses  arc  chiefly  of  a  moral  tendency;  and,  in 
many  instances,  very  apt  allusions  are  made  to  the  objects  of 
nature  5  and  lessons  of  instruction  are  derived  from  history,  pro- 
fane as  well  as  sacred.  It  is  evident  that  examples  of  the  for- 
mer kind  cannot  be  understood  by  a  mixed  audience;  and  as 
the  Scriptures  will  always,  afford  them  in  sufficient  abundance, 
the  attempt  to  derive  aid  from  profane  history  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  superfluous. 


Art.  XIV. — Ne^  Observations  concerning  the  Inflectiotis  bJ  Lighty 
.  accompanying  those  of  Ne^vton^  bi(t  differing  from  hisy  and  appear^ 

ing  to  lead  to  a  Change  of  his  Theory  of  Light  and  Colours*     8t«. 

2/.  6d.     Boards.     Cadell  and  Davies. 

It  is  not  f«)m  this  subject's  having  failed  to  claim  much  of 
•ur  attention,  nor  from  the  author's  choosing  to  remain  yn- 

,   known,  thil^  these  observations  have  been  long  unnoticed.     In 
fact,  we  wished  to  bring  his  work  to  an  undivided  attention,  an 

'    unruiBed  mind  ;  and,  though  we  cannot  yet  boast  of  these  at- 
tainments, we  can  delay  no  longer  the  payment  of  the  tribute 
of  investigation  and  applause  which  our  author's  talents  so  well 
deserve. 
In  examining  and  repeating  Newton's  experiments  with  other 

'  views,  we  were  surprised  at  some  apparent  errors  and  misrepre- 
sentations, as  we  thought  them,  of  appearances,  and  were  com* 
pelled  to  recollect,  in  justice  to  tlie  memory  of  that  truly  excellent 
philosopher,hisownapology  for  theirimperfections.  He  considered 
his  experiments  as  first  attempts  only:  posterity,  dazzled  by  his 
reputation,  has  unfortunately  looked  at  the  Optics  as  a  perfect 
work,  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  resigned  ia  despair  all 
hopes  of  improving  the  science.  The  mechanical  philosophy  of 
the  age  of  Newton  was  the  source  of  some  of  his  errors  in  rea- 
soning, and  of  his  misconception  of  some  of  the  phaenomena* 
While  he  represented  rays  of  liglit  by  lines,  it  was  difficult  to 
divest  hiipself  of  the  geometrical  idea  of  a  line ;  nor,  when  an 
impulse  was  given,  was  it  easy  to  suppose  the  direction  changed) 
without  some  impediment  or  cause  of  change.  We  now 
begin  to  perceive  all  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  of  ex- 
tending the  mechanical  philosophy  beyond  its  proper  sphere^ 
and  to  distrust  the  universality  of  axioms  which  were  once 
supposed  indisputable.  In  fact,  the  similarity  of  the  term  led 
philosophers  to  confound  the  philosophical  axiom  with  tjic  mathe- 
matical. The  latter  is  a  proposition  that  cannot  be  otherwise  % 
the  former,  otie*  which  has' not  hitherto  been  proved  ttntrve. 
The  optical  axioms  are  philosophical  only.    .^^^^ ^Google 
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The  first  part  of  this  author's  inquiries  relates  to  the  shce  of 
the  shadows  of  objects  when  the  light  of  the  sun  passes  through 
a  small  hole,  and  is  afterwards  intercepted  by  an  opaque  body. 
Our  author,  in  repeating  the  experiment,  foimd  the  light  much 
more  divergent  than  if  it  had  passed  from  the  hole  in  strait 
lines,  and  more  dilated  than  it  ought  to  be  by  the  penumbral 
light  of  the  solar  disc.  This  he  seems  to  ascribe  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  edges  of  the  aperture  :  but  the  penumbral  light  of 
the  sun  itself  requires  some  explanation,  and  must  be  attributed 
to  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  particles  of  light,  when  not 
hindered  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  light  around/  We  must 
however  follow  our  author,  and  shall  describe  the  other  changes 
in  the  condition  of  tlie  ray  in  his  own  words,  with  his  expbnation. 

*  The  light  of  thift  beam  was  very  equally  diffused,  and  almost 
uniformly  dense  in  all  its  internal  central  parts,  being  also  tolerably 
well  defined  on  its  external  parts  or  edges,  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  what  it  ou^ht  to  have  been  by  the  penumbral  light  alone.  But 
the  appearances  were  somewhat  different,  with  holes  of  different  dir 
mensions. 

*  With  a  hole  one-tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  or  wider,  the  centre  of 
the  beam  was  composed  of  the  dense  direct  light  of  the  sun,  un« 
changed  in  its  passage  ;  but  farther  therefrom,  towards  the  borders  of 
the  beam,  this  liglit  began  to  decrease  in  density,  and  gradually  de- 
cayed niore  and  inore  in  the  approaches  nearer  and  ncstrer  to  the 
borders,  becoming  at  last  considerably  diluted  and  evanescent,  and 
rendering  the  edge  of  the  beam  ill-defined  and  indistinct. 

*  With  a  smaller  hole  than  the  last,  the  central  dense  light  entirely 
disappeared ;  and,  with  a  hole  yet  smaller  than  this,  of  the  diofien* 
lions  of  the  first  before-mentioned  hole,  the  external  edges  of  the 
be^m  became  more  condensed  and  better  defined,  and  the  whole 
beam  of  light  became,  as  before  described,  of  more  uniform  density 
m  all  its  parts.  With  a  hole  smaller  than  any  of  the  foregoing, 
about  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  wide,  various  colours  began  to 
appear  in  the  beam,  th'e  central  parts  of  which  became  now,  ii>  their 
turn,  more  diluted  than  the  rest,  the  external  pa^ts  denser  than 

.  these,  and  bordered  with  tinges  of  yellow  and  red  light  on  the  very 
edge  or  margin  of  the  beam. 

*  All  these  appearances  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  sanie  attractions 
of  the  edges  of  the  holes,  and  of  the  different  parts  of  the  edges. 
These,  when  the  hole  is  large,  affect  only  the  parts  of  the  light 
passing  nearest  to  them  ;  when  the  hole  is  reduced,  they  attract  and 
dilate  the  whole  of  the  passing  light ;  when  the  hglc  is  yet  more 
considerably  diminished,  as  in  the  first  part  of  this  pbservation,  they 
act  not  only  each  part  Upon  the  light  passing  nearest  to  each,  but 
each  part  also  upon  the  light  passing  nearest  to  each  opposite  part 
of  the  edge,  condensing  by  diminishmg  the  attraction  and  diffusion 
of  the  lignt  on  the  edges  of  the  beam,  and  rendering  the  whole  more 
equably  and  uniformly  divergent;  and  these  at  la»t,  when  the  hole  is 
in  its  most  reduced  state  of  about  a  h»mdredth  part  of  an  inch 
wide,  by  their  various  actions  produce  colours  in  the  passing  light  in 
th'e  marmer  and  upon  the  principles  heieafter  to  be  explained* 
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*  In  the  beam  of  solar  light  passed  through  the  small  hpic,  one^ 
fiftieth  part  of  zn  inch  wide,  I  observed  the  shadows  of  very  slendef 
bodies*  pins*  needles*  straws,  hairs,  to  be .  considerably  broader*  at 
they  ought  to  be  in  this  divergent  light*  than  the  bodies  themselves; 
but  as  each  of  these  bodies  exercises  upon  the  light  passing  by  it 
the  same  attractions  by  which  the  liffht  is  bent  in  passing  through 
^be  hole  1 1  concluded  that  a  part  of  tlie  light  would  be  in  every  case 
bent*  in  passing  by*  towards  the  body  into  the  shadow*  and  illumi- 
nate it  and  dimmish  its  breadth*  In  this  conclusion  I  was  confirmed 
by  the  variations  of  dimensions  of  the  shadows  measured  by  New-* 
ton*  and  by  the  differences  of  proportion  he  observed  to  prevail  la 
f heir  breadths  with  respect  to  the  distances  of  observation  from  thd 
koie.'    F.  8. 

These  appearances  arc,  we  know,  related  with  accuracy} 
but  we  have  always  found  it  very  difficult  to  explain  them,  in 
Che  smaljiest  hole  of  one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch*  ^e  light 
Aeems  to  have  been  wholly  attracted  by  the  edges,  so  as  td 
leave  a  darker  part  in  the  centre — and  we  shall  find  some  doQa- 
teral  facts  to  support  this  idea ;  and  it  is  this  very  attenuated  light 
that  beconies  coloured  when  seen  against  the  darker  air.  Id 
general,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  opaque  body  attracts  the 
Kght,,  and  turns  it  in  a  direction  towards  itself:  thus  the  light 
becomes  more  divergent  •  when  passipg  thrdugh  the  hole,  and 
shadows  become  smaller  than  from  the  diverging  r^ys  they 
otherwise  Would  be. 

Our  author's  account  of  the  fringes  of  colours  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  sir  Isaac  Newton.  We  shall  select  the  compara-- 
tiVe  view. 


'THB  NeWTONIAM 

*  THE  OBSERVED 

Fringes  and  Colovrs. 
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Ga  this  subject  we  shall  only  remark,  with  our  autbor,  Aat 
the  order  is  variable,  and  that  the  fringes  are  chiefly  conspicuous 
when  the  light  is  thrown  obliquely,  and  of  course  greatly  er* 
panded.  Tnc  proportions  of  their  breadth  also  differ  consi^ 
der^bly  in  different  circumstances;  so  that  the  regular  progres- 
sion pointed  out  by  sir  Isaac  Newton  is  not  so  constant  as  to 
support  any  analogy.  Our  author^s  observation  on  the  shadow 
^Iso  merits  particular  notice. 

*  When  the  distance  of  obaerration,  from  the  bair  under  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  experiment  in  observation  /3,  was  very  small,  and 
before  the  first  bright  streak  of  light  began  to  appear,  the  shadow  of 
the  hair  was  distinct  and  well  defined,  and  of  intense  blaeknes&  At 
a  greater  distance,  this  shadow  appeared  to  be  divided,  by  a  parallel 
line  of  light,  throughout  its  whole  length,  into  two  parts,  and  re- 
sembled a  double  shadow,  or  the  shadows  of  two  hairs,  but  was  by 
no  means  of  the  same  degree  of  blackness  as  was  the  single  shadow 
Observed  close  to  the  hair.  At  still  greater  distances  it  increased 
in  breadth  and  diminished  in  blackness,  whilst  the  transverse  dimen- 
sions of  the  4i^ding  line  of  light  increased  at  the  same  time,  until,^ 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  hair,  this  intermediate  band  or 
line  of  light  began  to  put  or\  the  appearance  of  colours  on  its  edges, 
and  to  assume^  on  both  sides  ext^nally,  c^sts  of  yellowish  and  red- 
dish light.  By  further  increase  of  distance,  this  apparent  shadow, 
these  dark  intervals,  became  more  diluted,  and  of  nearly  the  same 
colour  throughout,  the  line  o.f  light  more  and  more  diffused,  and 
was  at  last  extineuished  by  the  extreme  diffusion  and  ultimate  invi- 
sibility of  the  li^t  that  produced  it.*     p.  3^. 

The  theory  of  these  appearance^,  which  may  in  a  great  de* 
gree  be  imitated  by  a  candle,  is  XKxt  very  difficult.  In  the  first 
instance  only,  neair  to  the  hair,  is  the  shadow  truly  such.  Alt 
a  greater  distance  the  inflected  rays  enlighten  a  little  the  part 
darkened,  by  intercepting  the  direct  light ;  and  when  these  in- 
flected rays  meet  in  the  centre,  that  part  becomes  so  luminous 
as  to  give^the  appearance  of  real  light  by  comparison  with  the 
darker  margins.  We  have  however  found  that  this  is  on^ 
fomparaiively  real  light. 

'  Close  to  the  body,  the  shadow  of  the  hair,  and  th^  whole  of  the 
passing  light,  apparently  unchanged,  may  be  observed.  ^Further  ■ 
therefrom,  that  part  of  the  h'ght  which  constitutes  the  first  fringe 
begins  to  put  on  a  considerable  brightness,,  and  to  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  light  by  a  dark  line  of  shade.  Further,  and  further 
still  from  the  hair,  the  second  and  third  fringes  begin  also  to  appears 
together  with  the  first,  in  the  form  of  white  streaka  of  light,  sepa- 
rated by  dark  intervals.  At  greater  distances,  these  breadths  of 
white  light  begin  to  exhibit  colours  at  their  ed^es  \  and  at  distance! 
yet  greater  than  these,  or  by  considerable  obliquities  of  receptioni, 
they  are  decomposed  and  distribuled  into  the  three  first  fringes  ot 
the  preceding  observation  p.    .  . 

'  Adjacent  to  these  three,  in  a  state  of.great  dilution,  approaching 
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to  evancscenccy  are  the  subsequent .  fringes  of  the  same  obserratioa  % 
and  adjacent  to  these  last  fringes,  to  some  distance  from  them,  the 
jlearest  light  is  divided  into  alternate  streaks  oF  white  light  and 
•hade,  or  luminous  and  dark  intervals,  which,  at  thje  first  and  nearest 
distances  being  under  the  circumstances  of  this  observat^n  too  small 
and  too  little  separated  for  perception,  and  afterwards  running  into 
one  another  and  mixing  their  colours,  put  on  the  appearance  of 
white  light,  and  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  therefrom,  up  to 
the  point  where,  by  increased  distance,  the  ^ctiob  of  the  hair  ceases 
altogether  on  the  passing  li^ht.'     p<  34* 

With  respect  to  the  production  of  these  fringes,  we  hare  as 
yet  made  no  advances.  The  language;  which  attributes  them  to 
the  decomposition  of  light,  or  rather  to  the  separation  of  bundles 
of  luminous  rays,  must  be  rejected,  as  too  strictly  mechanical. 
We  see  them  closely  connected  with  the  vattenuation  of  light. 
The  breadths  of  these  fringes,  and  their  dark  intervals,  we  have 
said,  are  not  regular  and  constant.  Our  author  supposes,  that, 
in  measuring  these,  Newton  had  the  coloured  rings,  observed  in 
other  experiments,  in  vkw ;  but  that  he  has  not  pursued  the 
analogies,  as  the  result  would  have  militated  against  his  princi- 
ples for  explaining  the  phenomena  of  light. 

The  author  next  proceeds  ta  the  observations  on  the  fringes 
of  colours  produced  by  light  passing  oyer  the  edge  of  a 
knife.  These  are  connected  intimately  with  the  former  subject ; 
but  the  particular  explanation  so  closely  depeftds  on  the  dia- 
grams, as  to  be  scarcely,  intelligible  witnout  them.  We  shall 
add,  however,  the  principle  on  which  all  these  changes  arc  pro- 
duced, in  our  author's'own  words. 

*  The  white  rays  of  light  are  bent  in  passing  by  the  side,  edge,  or 
angle  of  any  thin  plate  or  body,  into  lines  of  direction,  deviating  from 
their  original  course  towards  the  body. 

'  The  rays  of  light  are  not  only  so  bent,  they  are  also  distributed 
or  divided  into  different  rays  of  different  colours,  in  angles  of  di- 
spersion, greater  as  the  distances  are  less,  and  less  as  the  distances  are 
greater,  in  such  a  manner,  t,hat,  of  different  colours  at  the  same  di- 
stance, the  purples,  blues,  greens,  yellows,  and  reds,  are  bent  to- 
wards the  body  ;  the  purples  most,  each  of  the  others  in  due  succes- 
sion less,  and  the  reds  least,  according  to  the  order  of  their  state- 
ment ;  and  of  col9urs  of  the  same  sorts  at  different  distances,  the 
nearer  more  than  th^  more  remote,  and  the  more  remote  less  than 
the  nearer.  So  various  however  are  the  bendings  of  different  colours 
at  different  distances,  that  in  certain  distinct  portions  of  light,-  and 
at  different  distances  of  observation,  the  more  remote  and  the  nearer 
rays  of  different  colours  contained  within  each  of  these  portions  or 
divisions  of  the  light  become  variously  intermingled  with  each 
other,  and,  by  their  varioiis  intermixtures  form  each  of  these  divisions 
into  parti-coloured  fringes ;  whilst  the  rays  of  different  divisions, 
never  mixing  with  those  of  other  divisions,  the  intervals  of  the  divi- 
sions are  preserved,  and  become  the  dark  intervals  which  separate  the 
fringes. 
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•  Wherever  the  divergency  of  a  beam  of  light  is  such,  that  bjr  iq^ 
flection  a  nearer  red  is  less  bent  than  all  the  other  equidistant  or 
nearer  adjoining  coloured  rays,  and  more  bent  than  all  the  other  more 
remote'biit  adjacent  rays ;  and  also  a  further  purple  is  more  bent  than 
all  the  other  equidistant  or  more  remote  coloured  rays,  and  If  ss  bent 
than  all  the  other  nearer  adjoining  rays ;  there  a  dark  interval  will 
be  produced,  on  the  side  of  which,  nearest  to  the  body,  the  reds 
^  win  appear ;  and  on  the  side  motit  remote,  the  purples  and  blues  ; 
and  wherever  two  or  more  such  intervals  are  produced,  they  include 
between  them  a  fringe  or  fringes  of  various  breadths  and  colours,  de- 
pending upon  the  relations  between  the  dispersions  an4  bendin£^s  of 
the  rays  by  the  inflecting  body  and  the  original  divergency  of  the 
beam,  the  purples  and  blues  nearest,  the  reds  furthest  from  the 
body/     p.  47. 

The  experiments  of  light  passing  through  an  aperture 
formed  by  the  parallel  edges  of  two  knives  aflbrded  appearances 
very  analogous  to  those  observed  by  successively  diminishing 
the  aperture  through  which  the  beam  was  transmitted  in  the 
first  experiments;  but  differing  in  some  respectSj  as  may  easily 
}^  supposed,  by  the  variation  of  circumstances  and  ^tuatiou. 
The  appearrances  are  detailed  with  great  minuteness^  and  elu<U 
every  attempt  to  describe  them  in  shorter  words  than  those  o£ 
the  author.  The  experiments  on  the  coloured  fringes  formed 
bv  the  edges  of  two  knives  meeting  at  an  angle  are  still  more 
.  difficult  to  bridge.  The  appearances^  we  have  reason  to  thinkj^ 
arc  described  very  correctly ;  but  the  author's  account  of  them 
is  so  concise^  and  so  closely  compacted,  that  to  those  only  whoji 
like  ourselves,  have  been  engaged  in  similar  observations^  will  it 
perhaps  be  intelligible. 

Our  author  next  notices  the  fringes  .produced  in  shadows  of 
light,  coloured  in  consequence  of  passing  through  a'  prism,  anj 
finds  that  the  same  circumstances  and  the  same  laws  influence 
the  coloured  light,  which  afiected  the  ray  previous  to  its  be- 
coming coloured. 

*  It  is  plain  therefore  &om  the  cxrcumstaDces  of  this,  and  of  all 
the  foregoing  observations,  that  the  phsenomena  of  the  inflections  of 
ligb^  are  the  consequences  of  the  various  bendings,  sepjarations,  and 
changes  produced  m  each  of  the  separate  portions  of  a  beam  of 
white  ligQt  passing  between  the  parts  and  particles  of  a  transparent 
inediure,  by  the  action  or  attraction  of  the  edge,  angle,  or  side  of  an 
approaching  body  ;  each  of  these  portions  being  variously  bent  and 
iieparated  ihto  other  portions  of  differently-coloured  lights,  each  of 
which  being  changed  from  and  receiving  a  constitution  or  modifica- 
tion different  from  that  of  aU  the  others,  and  from  that  of  the  ori» 
^oal  portion  out  of  which  it  was  derived,  retains  that  constitution  or 
modification  permanently,  until  it  be  again  re-united  into  the  .same, 
pr  a  similar  portion  of  white  li^t,  among  the  properties  of  which 
^constitution  or  modification  it  is  one ;  that  passing  at  the  same  di- 
tftance  with  rays  of  other  colours  from  and  by  the  edge  of  aa  in- 
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fleeting  body,  it  is  constantly  bent  at  angles  of  deviation  different  froik 
those  of  all  other  colours  ;  the  purples  most ;  the  blucfl  less  than  the 
purples ;  the  yellows,  greens,  and  reds,  successively  less  and  less^ 
according  to  the  order  of  their  specification.  ^ 

*  Such  a  state  and  condition,  and  such  changes  of  lights  are  abso* 
lutely  necessary  for  th^  existence  and  regular  formation,  ander  dif« 
fcrent  circumstances,  of  the  fringes ;  they  arc  conformable  to  the 
general  nature  and  principles  of  things,  and,  being  required,  are  esta* 
blished  by  the  phaenomena ;  and  being  established  by,  explain  them. 
.  '  That  a  beim  of  v^hite  light  is  composed  of  rays  of  dinerent  sortSf 
originally  and  always  distinct,  and  of  lar'ous  colours,  which  are  only 
separated  from  one  another,  is  an  hypothesis  inconsistent  with  all  the 
phenomena  of  infleetions. 

<  Indeed  the  very  circumstance  of  the  distribution  of  white  light' 
ijito  colours,  which  admit  of  degrees  and  not  of  divisions,  and  the  - 
difficulty  of  conceiving  in  what  manner,  whether  of  particular  ar» 
rangement,  or  undistmguished  miaUHre,  they  must  be  re-united  to 
form  white,  without  conceivmg  or  suspecting  that  differences  might 
and,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  arise  of  colours  from'  various  orders  or 
modes  of  combination,  would  lead  us  to  infer  the  action  of  a  prin* 
ciple  which  changes  and  modifies  at  the^same  time  that  it  separates 
everr  portion  of  the  white  light,  and  requires  an  actual  restoration 
of  aU  things  to  the  same  origmal,  or  exactly  similar  circumstances  of 
condition  for  its  re-production.'     p.  1 14. 

This  opinion  we  shall  not  be  expected  to  controvert,  as  we 
have,  partly  from  similar  views,  and  partly  from  other  consi- 
derations, adopted  no  very  difFerenc  sentiments,  which  we 
have  often  mentioned  in  this  journal.  Indeed  we  have  advanced 
farther,  and  thought  that  light  viras  coloured  only  in  conse- 
quence of  its  attenuation.  Could  we  have  gone  more  at  length 
into  our  author's  experiments,  we  might  have  pointed  out 
additional  circumstances  which  support  this  doctrine,  while 
.  some  which  seem  to  militate  against  it  may  probably  admit  of 
an  explanation  diflFerent  from  that  which  the  author  appears  to 
have  favoured.  While  he  rejects  the  Newtonian  theory,  he 
k  not  however  very  clearly  intelligible  in  'that  which  should 
supply  its  place. 

*  If  the  rays  be  supposed  to  be  confusedly  mixed  in  the  white 
light,  no  regular  formation  of  the  fringes  can  be  expected  ta  be  pro- 
duced fix>m  amidst  such  disorder  \  nor  will  these  difficulties  be  re- 
moved by  conceiving  every  beam  of  white  light  to  be  again  divisible 
into  smaller  portions  or  beams  of  white  light  composed  of  all  the 
various  colours  ;  since  even  in  these  again  a  peculiar  arrangement  is 
'required,  which  yet  shall,  as  different  occasions  demand,  differ  from 
Itself ;  and  without  a  given  appropriate  arrangement  there  can  be  no 
regular  formation,  according  to  the  before  established  principles  of 
existence  of  the  fringes. 

<  The  fringes  require  that  complete  sets  of  the  different  coloured 
rays  should  issue  at  the  same  time  from  each  interstice  or  point  of 
passage  of  the  medium,  each  of  which  rays  febould  be^equally;  related 
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t8  to  distance  from  the  inflcctine  body  on  one  side^  and  the  parti<;le9  of 
the  medium  on  the  other^  at  tne  time  of  distribution  or  separation » 
and  equally  related  each  afterwards  as  to  distance  and  attraction  to 
all  the  particles  of  the  medium  on  all  sides,  and  capable  of  being  re- 
turned again^.and  of  being  united  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
place,  under  the  same  relations — circumstances  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of,  and  impossible  with  originally  and  perpetually 
different,  distinct,  and  separate  rays* 

'  The  portions  of  light  which  pass  through  the  intervals  between 
the  particles  of  bodies  are  truly  and  properly  the  rays  of  lieht. 

*  Thus  it  is  firmly  established,  that  in  the  inflections  of  tight,  each 
white  ray  of  passing  light  is  separated  into  many  .distinct  rays ;  that  of 
these  rays,  at  the  time  of  separation,  each  sustains  a  change ;  that 
this  changcconstitutes  a  difference  of  each  ray  from  every  other,  and 
from  the  Original  white  ray;  that  this  change  or  modification  is 
permanent  in  each  ray  throughout  all  its  future  course  of  separate 
propagation  ;  that  this  change  or  modification  in  each  distinct  ray 
operates,  during  all  the  future  propagation  of  the  ray,  its  different 
and  appropriate  effects  ;  that  this  change  or  modification  produces 
in  each  ray,  under  the  same  circumstances,  unequal,  and,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  equal,  changes  of  direction  of  course/    p.  119. 

The  consequences  of  all  these  discotcries  we  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  anticipate.  The  author  promises  largely,  and  we  trust 
he  will  keep  his  word-  We  shall  notice  in  the  two  subsequent 
articles  a  continuation  of  these  inquiries. 


Art.  XV.— iVi?w  Observations  concerning  the  Colours  of  thin, 
transparent  BodieSy  showing  those  Ph£nomena  to  be  InfUctiontof 
Light ;  and  that  the  Newtonian  Fits  of  easy  Tratumission  and 
Ruction  derived  from  them  have  no  Eficistencey  but  fail  equaifym 
their  Estabiishmettt  and  in  their  jlppiication  by  Newton  to  account 
for  the  Colours  of  natural  Bodies,  %vo*  4/.  Boards.  Cadell 
and  Davies* 

Art.  XVI.— ^^«  Account  of  the  Irides  or  Corona  which  appear 
around  J  and  contiguous  to^  the  Bodies  of  the  Suny  Moon^  and  other 
luminous  Objects.     Zvo.    is.  6d.    Cadell  ^/i^  Davies. " 

We  notice  these  tracts  together  because  the  subjects  arc 
60  nearly  connected ;  and,  though  last  in  the  period  of  publi- 
cation, we  shall  first  consider  tlie  *  Observations,^  as  tliey  tend 
tp  elucidate  the  *  Account  of  the  Irides.*  In  our  former  article 
we  have  offered  our  author's  doctrine,  with  the  experiments  in 
its  support,  and  have  shown  that  he  considers  light  to  be  co« 
loured  in  consequence  of  inflection  only.  Why  inflection,  should 
produce  colour,  he  has  not  vet  shown ;  and  we  would  offer  to 
hii  consideration  the  hyjpotnesis  of  its  arising  from  attenuation. 
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It  is  no  more  sinsrular  that  attenuated  light  Should  be  colouTed^" 
ahd  condensed  light  brilliantly  white,  dian  that  a  thin  lamina 
oif  coloured  glas»  should  show  its  peculiar  hue,  and  a  mass  of 
the  same  glass  appear  black*    But  to  return  to  our  author.. 

He  repeated  the  experiment  of  Newton  respecting  the 
coloured  circles  which  appear  in  the  thin  pbte  of  air,  when 
two  polished  plates  of  glass  are  pressed  together ;  and  noticea^ 
vMXij  circumstances  which  sir  Isaac  had  oirerlooked.  He  exa- 
mines^ also  the  phaenomena  of  the  soap-bubbles  which  depend. 
on  a  thin  plate  of  water  of  varying  thickness,  and  finds  that 
they  result,  equallv  with  the' appearances  specified  ki  the  former 
tract,  from  inflection  only.  We  quote  the  following  conclusion^ 
lest  we  might  misrepresent  the  author  if  we  employed  other 
words ;  for  he  alludes  somewhat  obscurely  to  opinions  not  yet 
sufficiently  explained* 

<  According  to  our  principles  of  explanation,  indeed,  the  ordinary 
idfections  of  light  passing  from  one  transparent  substanc^.  to  another 
are  not  considered  in  the  passage  of  the  iight  of  our  experiments  into 
or  out  of  the  thin  plate.  The  fact  is,  that  these  ordinary  affections 
are  in  «  great  measure  taken  away  or  suspended  in  j>lates  of  this  sort, 
i|ntil  they  arrive  at  a  definite  thickness*     The  relative  conditions  of 

^  the  surrounding  medium  or  plate,  upon  which  alone,  independent  of 
all  de^isity,  the  powers  of  reflecting  or  transmitting  lieht  at  the  snr* 
faces  of  transparent  bodies  depend,  are  so  changed  within  these  li* 
mfts,  thfti  the  light  passes  inta  aad  out  of  the  thin  plate  uninler- 

,  ruptedly ;  and  this  change  is  conformable  to  the  general  principles 
^  formation  and  union  upon  which  the  existence  and  consdtuticin  of 
nmtund  bodies  depend,  and  is  derived  therefrom  independently  of  any 
considerations  respecting  light.  A  discovery  this  in  itself  most  im* 
portant,  and  directly  leading  to  a  true  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  light. 

•  Thin  transparent  bodies  do  not  therefore,  according  to  their 
several  thicknesses,  irflcct  from  and  transmit  through  their  f]Lrnher 
surfaces  the  different  sprts  of  the  rays  of  light,  but  tneir  colours  are 

^  produced  by  the  inflexions  of  light  within  them*'     '•  i9« 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  exanxme  the  KewtQnian  doctrine 
of  colours,  on  which  various  supeirstructures  have  been  raised* 
As,  however,  the  system  of  fits  of  easy  transmission  and  reflec- 
tion is  properly  rejected,  even  sir  Isaac  Newton's  superstructure 
is  efiectually  undermined.  Indeed  the  preliminary  propositi6n 
of  the  diflFerent  densities  of  the  media  surrounding  die  air  is  not 
confirmed  by  experiment ;  and  all  these  appearances  are^  in 
every  respect,  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  knives,  whose 
edges  meet  at  a  rectilinear  angle.  Even  the  glasses,  when 
pressed  together,  do  not  seem  to  be  in  actual  contact.  .The 
obsenrations  on  Newtpn's  doctrine  of  colours  show  much 
acuteness,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  widv-his  prindpka^ 
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are  ]u$t :  but  much  is  here  alleged  in  opposition,  which  does  pot 
entirely  depend  on  these  principles;  and  this  is  ol  unequaf  value. 
With  an  alteration  of  language  only,  many  of  Newton*s  re-« 
marks  on  this  subject  will  be  found  to  be  philosophical  and 
correct.  The  full  explanation  must  be  referred  to  our  author's 
promised  publication  of  new  discoveries ;  in  which,  so  far  aa 
we  can  jud?e,  he  will  not  consider  the  subject  in  a  mechanical 
view :  but  he  aiFords  very  slight  hints  only  Of  what  we  may 
expect. 

In  the  Account  of  the  Irides,  our  author  clearly  shows  that 
these  appearances  are  not  explicable  on  the  principle  of  rcfrac-? 
tion,  but  that,  from  the  colours,  their  order  and  occasional  in- 
version, they  depend  very  certainly  on  the  same  principle  which 
Produces  the  fnnges  at  me  angles  of  the  knives*  He  confines 
is  present  inquiry,  however,  to  die  smaller  haloes  and  circles 
round  the  sun,  and  does  not  attend  to  the  particular  state  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  observed ;  viz.  its  being  filled 
"with  vesicular  vapour.  Indeed  we  see,  from  attending  to  a  sun- 
beam, that  there  are  always  extraneous  particles  enough  in  the 
atmosphere  to  inflect  or  b.eak  some  of  th^  light  into  colours. 


Art.  XVII. — S^Iim  and  Zaida.     With  other  Poems.     8w.  ^6/. 
Boards.    Longman  ofid  Rees* 

From  the  pemsal  of  a  very  sensible  critical  dialogue  pre- 
fixed to  these  poems,  we  were  led  to  entertain  an  idea  of  the 
author's  powers,  which  was  by  no  means  confirmed  by  the  per- 
usal of  tne  poems  themselves.  The  story  of  Selim  and  Zaida, 
which  occupies  nwre  than  two-thirds  of  tne  volume,  opens  with 
the  amorous  lamentation  of  the  fair  one,  who  is  prevented  by 
a  tyrannic  father  from  bestowing  her  hand  upon  the  youth  of 
her  choice  j  and  who,  in  the  course  of  her  poetic  grief,informs 
her  attendant  Leila  that  her  lover  will  come  in  tne  evening  to 
resue  her  from  confinement.  The  destined  hour  arrives-^Zaida 
issues  from  the  gate  of  the  fortress,  and  is  received  by  her  faith- 
ful Selim..    At  this  interesting  crisis— 

*  'Tis  blisa. — Short  bliss  ! — Lo,  through  the  air 
The  toneft  of  Rage  and  Tumult  swell ;  • 

Artd  many  a  torch  with  fiery  glare 
Pours  on  their  steps  the  blaze  of  hell* 

*  Dreadful  in  wrath  the  caliph  comes. 
The  lovers*  flight  has  reach 'd  his  ear. 

His  dark  cheek  glows.     His  hrow,  in  glooms 
Involved,  declares  their  ruin  near.'     ?•  a;. 

2H3 
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Selim  18  surrounded^  and  almost  over|)owered  by  the,  caliph^s 
guards. 

'  A  shout  succeeds :  and^  quick  as  %ht. 
On  Selim  spring  the  hostile  band ; 
When,  lo  !  a  wonder  meets  their  sight. 
That  stays  each  step^  and  numbs  each  hand. 

«  In  Selim's  grasp  a  sword  of  flame' 
Waves  dreadful.     Round  it  light'nings  play. 
The  torches  fade  before  its  beam. 
As  moonlight  dies  before  the  day. 

'  Hark,  His  a  peal  to  rend  the  globe. 
That  bursts  upon  the  midnight  air ! 
What  fear-proof  bosom  docs  not  throb  ?— 
Whose  souly  unmov'd,  th'  event  can  dare  ? 

*  All  nature  is  convuls'd.    The  main 
Swells  into  foam,  and  loudly  raves. 

Wide  through  his  fields  the  awe-struck  plain 
Trepbles  before  th' approaching  waves. 

*  Lo  i  that  vast  surge,  of  mountain  height. 
Itself  a  sea,  frowns  on  the  shore. 

Slowly  it  rolls.     Its  course  is  Fate ; 
'  And  Death's  stem  voic^  exalts  its  roar. 

*  One  fear  now  yields  to  newer  fears. 
The  wave's  broad  bosom  opens  wide  ; 
And  swift  a  flaming  column  rears 

Its  crest  above  the  startled  tide. 

*  It  glows  to  heav'n.     It  seeks  the  land. 
The  caliph  flies.     Not  such  his  haste. 
Who,  *midst  Arabia's  wilds  of  sand. 
Beholds  the  tyrant  of  the  waste, 

*  The  purple  simoom,  swiftly  glide, 

Thron'd  on  a  car  of  burning  air,—  ^ 

Striking  to  dust  the  sons  of  pnde, 
Though  oft  the  prostrate  mov'd  to  spare : 

'  Or  sees  the  hosts  of  sand  arise, 

Yet  direr  than  the  simoom's  breath  ;— 

Those  giant  shapes,  whose  course  denies 

All  hope  of.  flight,  whose  grasp  is  death.'     p.  3^. 

This  column  contains  an  angel,  who  rescues  Sdim  from  his 
enemies. 

*  Then,  on  the  lov'd  of  thee  and  heav'n, 
On  Zaida,  all  his  vengeance  turns.-— 
Before  the  dire  command  is  giv'n. 

His  purpose  in  his  fell  eye  burns. 
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^  Seize  the  dishonour  of  her  name» 

And  plunge  her  in  the  surging  main* 

Deep  let  his  waters  hide  her  shame 9 

And  cleanse  (if  they  can  cleanse)  her  stain.**      f.  38. 

This  dire  command  is  executed,  and  Zaida  is  plunged  into 
the  sea«  During  this  transaction  Selim  is  carried  by  the  angel 
to  the  evening-star — a  dull  description  of  which  occupies  a  con- 
siderable number  of  stanzas.  Hither  his  beloved  Zaida,  rising 
from  the  waves,  is  conveyed^  and  the  lovers  are  united  by  in- 
dissoluble bands.  Selim,  upon  asking  the  ministering  spirit 
how  they  have  deserved  his  favour,  is  informed  that  their  ethe* 
real  friend  was  once  involved  in  rebellion  against  the  Eternal, 
who  doomed  him  to  expiate  his  guilt  by  occasionally  descend* 
ing  to  earth,  there  to  be  tormented  by  the  sons  of  men.  While 
he  was  suffering  from  this  decree,  and  was  compelled,  under 
the  semblance  of  a  poor  decrepit  man,  to  endure  the  revilings 
of  the  rabble,  Selim  interposed  to  protect  him  \ — in  return  for 
which  act  of  kindness  the  angel  had  rescued  him  from  his  im- 
minent peril.  Such  is  the  outline  of  the  story  of  Selim  and 
Zaida  \  in  the  conduct  of  which  the  author  evinces  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  Oriental  manners  and  opinions,  but  offers 
few  of  those  genuine  traits  of  nature  which  interest  the  hearty 
and  but  little  of  that  fertile  imagination  which  captivates  the 
fancy.  -  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  remaining 
poems,  which  are  not  numerous.  1  ne  following  translation 
from  the  Italian  pf  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  is,  however,  neatly 
executed* 

*  O  thou,  whom  queen  the  shores  of  Cyprus  hail. 
Leave  those  bright  realms  that  own  thy  gentle  sway; 
Leave  thy  lov'd  isle,  and  hither  bend  thy  way. 
Where  this  dear  streamlet  laves  the  flowry  vale  : 
These  shades  invile  thee ;  and  this  balmy  eale. 
To  which  the  fountains  murmur  as  they  play  ; 
And  this  sweet  bird,  who  pours  a  melting  lay. 
While  the  woods  listen  to  his  amorous  tale. 

Oh,  if  thou  com'st  these  lucid  streams  ajnoog, 
Brin?  with  thee,  smiling  powV,  thy  son  so  dear  5 
For  'here  his  arms,  his  godhead,  scarce  are  known* 
Take  from  Diana,  take  her  virgin  throng. 
Who,  wand'ring  unrestrained,  and  void  of  fear. 
His  darts  despise,  his  sovereign  sw^y  disown.'     p.  87, 


sai 


Art.  TVUL—Sermoru  iy  tif  late  Rev.  William  BUsba  Faulkner. 
%vo*    ioj»  6d»  Boards*     Rivingtons. 

i  HESE  are  plain,  pious,  serious,  practical  sermons,  well 
suited  to  the  congregations  before  whom  they  \^ere  preachedy 
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and  bettef  adapted  to  the  meditations  of  the  Sunday  e^ning 
than  many  discourses  of  much  greater  celebrity,  where  Ian« 
guage,  elegance  of  style,  arrangement,  and  sentiment,  are  the 
qualifications  principally  in  vogue.  The  present  are  rather 
Scriptural  sermons  i  for  the  writer  is  very  liberal,  and  pto|>erly 
80,  of  his  Scripture  quotations — a  practice  which  we  cannot  too 
Aiuch  recommend  to  those  who  wish  to  communicate  useful 
instruction  to  their  parishes.  A  man  may  compose  a  vety  ele- 
gant discourse;  he  may  be  admired  by  hearers  of  education  and 
taste  (  may  be  flattered  by  well-earned  encomiums  on*  his  el(>- 
quence;  but  may  yet  be  entitled  to  nothing  more  than  the  cha- 
racter of  an  orator:— the  greater  part  of  the  congregation  of 
such  a  preacher  will  be  able  to  carry  but  little  away  widi  them 
of  what  they  hear  $  ^nd  the  discourse  which  he  nolds  in  con- 
tempt, grounded  on  plaiii  sense,  Scripture  allusions,  Scripture 
exhortations.  Scripture  threatenings,  and  Scripture  prodfs,  wilt 
be  found  far  more  useful  to  the  lower  classes,  and  may  be 
made  to  contain  much  of  what  the  higher  classes  stand  most 
in  need  .of.  Another  striking  circumstance  in  these  discourses 
merits  notice  from  the  younger  cleigy,  especially  at  a  time  when 
such  infamous  notions  pass  current,  as  that  the  arricles  of  religion 
are  merely  article3  of  peace  5  and  when,  from  the  prevalence  of 
these  notions,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  too  many  in  the  pulpit^ 
it  should  seem  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  arc  merely  to  be  sub- 
scribed as  a  matter  of  form,  before  the  bishop,  and  are  never 
afterwards  to  be  consulted  or  thought  of  by  the  subscriber.  It  has 
not  been  thus  with  the  worthy  preacher  whose  works  are  How 
before  us  :  he  is  not  ashamed  either  of  the  Scriptures  or  the 
Articles  ;  and,  so  far  from  forgetting  the  latter,  he  refers  con- 
tinually to  them,  and  thus  proves  to  his  hearers  that  he  is^  not 
only  in  name,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth,  a  minister  of  the 
church.  Where  so  much  merit  prevails,  we  feel  ourselves  little 
inclined  to  criticise  on  the  inferior  parts  of  composition,  the 
diction  and  arrangement  of  these  discourses,  which,  though  not 
cultivated  quite  so  successfully  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  are 
by  no  means  altogether  neglected.  How  zealous  the  preacher 
has  been  in  inculcating  divine  truths^  our  readers  may  perceive 
from  Ae  manner  in  which  he  .  urges  a  doctrine  that  cannot  be 
too  much  pressed  on  every  audience  ;  viz.  reconciliation  by  the 
blood  of  Jestis. 

f  Brethren,  you  cannot  but  perceive  the  encouragement  and  con- 
solation which  oar  gracious  Lord  here  designed  to  administer  to  every 
true  penitent.  Indeed  this  is  the  constant  and  uniform  language  of 
-  God  our  Saviour  to  poor,  wretched,  wandering  sinner^;  Hear  how 
it  18  expressed  by  Jei*emiah,  chap.  iii.  ai,  22.  '  A  voice  was  heard 
upon  the  high  places,  weeping  and  supplications  of  the  children  of 
Israel :  for  they  have  perverted  their  way,  and  thcy^havc  forgotten 
the  Lord  their  God.    Returoi  y^  backsliding  childrefiy  and  I  will 
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heal  your  backslidings :  behold,  we  come  unto  thee  ;  for  thou  art 
the  Liord  our  God.'*    Yes,  1  may  assure  you,  brethren,  that  God 
ever  waits  to  be  gracious,  and  that  it  is  hot  his  will  that  **  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repcBtance."     I  am  warranted 
thenfore  to  invite  every  poor  sinner,  **  appointed  unto  wrath"  as  a 
sinner  against  God,  to  come  unto  him  and  sue  for  mercy.    There  ^ 
IS,  my  dear  brethren^  redemption,  plenteous  redemption  in  the  blood  ^ 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  whosoever  will,  may  cpme*— (if  he  com<s  trulv*  * 
penitent  and  believing) — ^he  may  come  and  obtain  mercy.     God  Al- 
mighty give  some  doubting  soul  to  believe  this  1    tt  is  liot  impro- 
bable but  that  in  this  assembly  there  may  be  a  person  hanging  down 
his  head  and  saying,  <  Alas,  there  is  no  hope  !    I  have,  I  trust,  re- 
.pented  of  my  former  sins,  and  I  am  now  endeavouring  through* 
ffrace  to  *'  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,''  and  live  to  my  ' 
Maker's  praise;  but  such  is  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  my 
mortal  nature,  and  so  many  are  my  sins  and  temptations,  ^it  I  fear 
and  tremble  for  my/uture  state.'     But  lift  up  thy  head,  oh  poor  * 
distressed  soul,  and  look  at  the  compassionate  Jesus  suffering  and 
dying  for  thy  sins;  and  fear  not,  only  believe.    Can  you  so  dishonour 
him  as  to  think  that  his  atonement  is  insufficient  ?     Remember  the 
verse  preceding  our  text,  and  pray  to  God  to  enable  you  to  put  on 
<*  for  an  helmer  the  hope  of  salvation,"  that  you  may  join  the  sweet 
declaration  of  the  apostle,—",  God  hath  not  Appointed  us  to  wrath» 
but  to  obtain  salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/' — Brethren,  it- 
is  for  want  of  more  faith  that  so  many  refuse  to  be  comforted  who 
have  been  given  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  made  willing  to 
be  saved  by  the  atonement  of  Christ.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak 
peace  to  any  man  who  wilfully  continues  in  sin  ;  but  to  the  penitent 
sinner  I  would  wish  to  open  all  the  treasures  of  consolation  which 
flow  from  the  Redeemer'i  cross,  that  he  may  look  forward  with  de^ 
light  and  joy  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ)  and  knowing  and 
being  assured  that  his  complete  redemption  draweth  nigh.'    i*.  406. 


Art.  XIX.— OW  Nick:  a  satirical  Story:  By  the  Author  rf  0 
Piece  of  Family  Biography^  ^c*  3  Vols*  llmo. .  lo/.  6d.  sevttdf^- 
Murray  and  Highlcy.     1 80 1 . 

It  were  ungrateful  to  criticise  severely  what  has  inucit 
amused  us,  and  has  not  failed  to  entertain,  even  when  repeated* 
Itet  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  story  is  in  general'  hot  well 
connected ;  that  it  is,  in  many  parts,  improbable ;  and  that 
some  of  the  most  striking  characters  are  copied  from  other 
works.  We  suspect,,  however,  that  this  story  is  intended  only 
as 'the  vehicle  ot  humour,  and  that  the  author  considers  strik*^ 
ing  situations  as  of  more  importance  than  originality  of  characa^ 
ter.  The  gloomy  haughtiness  of  Keppel,  the  manly  dignity  of 
Barclay,  and  the  placid  good  humour  of  Mr.  Pawlet,  are  well 
supported.  Mrs.  Pawlet's  character  is  somewhat  extravagant. ' 
She  is  the  aunt  of  Narcissa  in  Roderick  Random^  witl^  the  edu-* 
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cation  of  miss  HoUybourne  in  the  Old  Manor  House.    The  * 
whole,  as  we  have  said,  is  highly  entertainine ;  and  were  we 
to  add  any  very  important  objection,  it  would  be  the  hasty  and 
unsatisfactory'  denouement. 

We  were  greatly  pleased  ^th  the  character  of  the  faithful 
Gregory,  whose  warm  passions  occasionally  lead  him  into  many 
scrapes.  We  will  copy, ,  as  an  instance  of  our  author's  manner, 
what  relates  to  one  of  these. 

*  Alasl  poor  Gregory,  to  attack 'thee  in  such  a  situation !  Ma- 
^am,  she  beat  him  with  a  brush,  until  he  was  obliged  to  cry  fo^ 
quarters.  She  then  opened  the  door,  and  he  was  glad  to  sneak 
away  disgraced  and  discomfited.  Such,  indeed,  is  commonly  the 
end  of  most  love  affairs  ! 

<  But  to  use  the  words  of  a  noble  lord,  ^*  The  gallant  who  eoes 
about  t9  open  the  trenches  in  this  manner  will  generally"  (ukc 
Grceor)')  *«  be  soon  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.'* 

*  Keppcl's  maid  having  never  seen  Gregory  before,  and  he  think- 
ing it  full  as  well,  after  what  had  happened,  to  retire  without  de- 
livering his  message,  she  could  not  identify  the  person  who  had  been 
there,  and,  durinj;  his  absence,  committed  such  an  alarming  outrage 
on  her  virtue.  However,  as  she  had  fought  such  a  good  h^ht,  she 
was  resolved  not  to  lose  all  the  advantage  her  reputation  might  de- 
rive from  it ;  she  therefore*  described  eveiy  thing  to  her  master  on 
his  return,  as  minutely  as  she  was  able,  j^ut  she  dwelt  so  much  on 
her  own  spotless  virtue,  and  gave  such  a  confused  account  of  the  ra* 
visher,  that  none  but  Keppel,  who,  knowing  Gregory's  propensity, 
shrewdly  suspected  it  was  him  [he'}^  could  we  gathered  any' thing 
from  it. 

*  Telling  Barclay  the  circumstance  next  day,  without  intimating 
his  suspicions,  our  hero  exclaimed,  before  he  bad  half  finished,  *^  As 
I  live,  'twas  Gregory  !  the  scoundrel  !'* 

f*  I  guessed  as  much,"  cried  Keppel,  <<  but  we  may  be  both 
wrong—-!  am  to  dine  with  you  to  day  ;  let  us  devise  some  plan  to 
sound  him."     ,  . 

<  This  being  agreed  upon,  at  dinner,  while  Gregory  was  waitings 
Barclay  said  in  a  careless  manner,  *'  Did  you  go  to  my  friend's  wiUl 
that  message  yesterday,  Gregory  ?** 

<*  Message  ^'  he  replied,  m  a  way  as  if  he  had  forgotten  it. 
^  «*  Yes,"  added  the  other, ."  the  message  that  I  told  you  to  de- 
liver in  the  course  of  the  evening.'* 

«*  Ay,"  cried  Gregory,  not  wishing  to  tell  a  lie,  and  catching  at 
the  word  deliverf  **  I  recollect  now — no,  sir,  I  did  not  deliver  it." 

*  Keppel  seeing  they  were  baffled  here,  went  on  thus,  addressing 
himself  to  Barclay. 

**  A-propos  oi  yesterday— -The  strangest  thing  happened  whilst  I 
was  out,  that  you  ever  heard.  A  man,  I  know  not  who,  called  at 
my  chambers,  and,  being  told  that  I  was  not  at  home,  he  rushed  in, 
and  ravished  my  maid-servant." 

*  Gregory  kept  rubbing  the*  glasses^  as  if  he  meant  to  rub  them 
•to  pieces. 
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<«  Bless  mc  V^  cried  Barclay,  witli  affected  surprise :  "Pray,  what 
time  of  the  day  was  it  ?" 

**  Sometime  in  the  evening,"  replied  the  other. 

*•  Well,"  said  our  hero,  looking  stedfastly  at  Gregory,  whose 
confusion  evidently  betraved  his  ^uilt,  *<  I  am  glad,  Wr,  to  iuider<* 
stand  that  you  were  not  there  last  night*" 

*  When  we  say  Wr,  to  a  gentleman,  we  mean  to  employ  an  hono* 
rable  term  ;  but  when  we  apply  it  to  a  servant,  as;— •*  So,  sir,"  or 
as  it  is  used  abov^,  it  is  merely  an  abbreviation  of  tir-raim  Gregory 
felt  the  full  force  of  the  word,  and  knew  his  master's  suspiaons; 
but  not  caring  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  he  bowed  respectfully  to 
conceal  his  blushes,  and  then  turned  round  as  if  he  had  something  to 
do  at  the  sideboard. 

<  Keppel  had  made  a  little  embellishment,  but,  finding  that  of  no 
effect,  proceeded  to  magnify  still  further. 

**  Now,"  said  he  to  Barclay,  **  I  would  have  forgiven  the  fellow 
for  any  thing  tliat  he  did  with  the  girl,  since  his  passions  might 
have  run  away  with  him,  but  I  can  never  pardon  his  descending  to. 
steal  the  silver  candlestick." 

."  If  I  did,  Jll  be  damn'd!"  cried  Gregory,  turning  hastily 
around ;  <*  as  I  hop^  for  mercy,  I  stole  nothing !"    Vol.  u  p.  99, 

A  character,  whiclvdoes  not  often  occur  in  novels,  also  inter- 
ested us.  It  is  drawn  with  much  simplicity  and  truth.  We  mean 
that  of  madamey  the  kept-mistress  of  a  careless  man  of  fashion* 
We  cannot,  however,  recommend  this  part  of  the  story  at 
correctly  moral,,  or  indeed  proper,  for  a  popular  work. 

We  shall  add  a  specimen,  descriptive  of  the  bencToient  Paww 
let  and  his  pedantic  wife.  ' 

<  After  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Mrs.  Pawlet  and  Barclay,  at 
before,  withdrew  to  the  library,  there  to  pursue  their  respective 
studies.  They  had  not  been  there  long,  however,  before  their  co^ 
riesity  was  excited  by  a  great  bustle  below  ^airs.  Mrs.  Pawlet  con* 
•equently  rang  the  Dell,  and  was  presently  informed  that  the  noise 
was  occasioned  by  the  parson,  who  had  just  learned  from  the  gar- 
dener that  his  bees  had  swarmed.  The  moment  Mrs.  Pawlet  heard 
this,  she  stalked  up  to  the  further  end  of  the  study,  and  whipping 
Virgil  under  her  arm,  bolted  out  of  the  room.  Barclay,  curious  to 
see  the  bees  swarm,  foUpwed  her  into  the  garden.  Immediately  Mrs, 
Pawlet  saw  the  parson,  she  exclaimed, 

<^  Tinnitusque  cie,  e^  Matris  quate  cymfaala  circum !'' 

*•  I  have  no  cymbal,  my  dear,"  said  the  parson,  "  but  here  comet 
the  grardener  with  the  poker  and  shovel,  and  that  must  answer  the 
purpose." 

*  The  parson  now  began  beating  away  ;  and  the  be^  gradually^ 
collected  together  and  hung  from  the  bough  of  a  tree.  Mrs.  Pawlet, 
having  during  this  time  seated  herself  on  a  bench,  began  the  fourth 
Georgic,  which  she  read  aloud,  notes  and  all,  commenting  herself 
also  as  die  proceedcd-^Penelope  was  absent. 
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,««  It  w*l  a  doubt,"  8aid  Mrs.  Pawlct,  *«  with  Anstotle,  whrtbfr 
the  bees  assembled  together,  on  hearing  the  sound  of  brass,  through 
fear  or  joy.  Plato  and  Ptiny,  I  find,  attributed  it  to  the  latter ; 
Vanrp  and  Columella  to  the  former*  I  am  with  the  Attic  Moses — I 
>am  with  Plato."  '     . 

«<  Well,  well,  my  dear,"  said  the  parson,  who  did  not   in  the 
present  case  care  what  was  the  cause  so  that  the  effect  was  good,  '*  I  • 
see  thqr  are  very  quiet  now,  and  if  I  could  but  catch  the  queen-bee 
aU  would  soon  be  right." 

.  **  Why  do  you  call  it  the  queen  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Pawlet.  "  Virgil 
expressly  says,  rexy  the  king.  'I  know  the  modems,  who  will  al- 
leys be  pretending  to  discoveries,  say  that  they  suffer  but  one 
queen-*bee  ;  and  that  the  business  of  preserving  the  species  is  entirely 
carried  on  by  her  and  the  drones. — But  I  am  shocked  at  this,  aad 
prefer  siding  with  the  more  modest  Virgil : 

**  —  c  foliis  natos  et  suavibus  herbii 
Ore  legunt :  ipsa  regem,  par-    ,.--** 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  the  parson  exclaiming, 

:  «  Bless  me !  there  she  goes  agiin.— There— there.  She  has  fixed 
upon  Mrs.  Pawlet,  as  I  live  I  Sit  stSl,  my  dear,  don't  move  for 
the  world,  and  they  won't  hurt  you." 

«  Mrs.  Pawlet  had  not  time  to  inquire  what  he  meant  before  her 
Wt  shoulder  and  arm  were  entirely  covered  with  bees.  She  was 
akihrif  d  ;  but  the  parson  entreating  her  not  to  touch  them,  and  that 
then  there  was  no  danger,  she  sat  still,  perspiring  through  apprehcn- 
,  sion,  until  they  were  Si  settled.  The  parson  now  seised  the  queen^ 
bee  and  put  her  into  a  hive,  whither  the  swarm  soon  followed,  and 
relieved  Mrs.  Pawlct  from  her  fright.  I  should  have  said,  however^ 
that  previous  to  this  event  she  had  abused  the  parson  for  taking  so 
ihuch  tpains  about  recovering  his  bees  ;  affirming  that  she  could  pro* 
duce  him  any  quantity  he  pleased,  accordinj^  to  Virgil,  from  the  pu- 
trefied bowels  of  bulls.  This  the  parson  listened  to  with  his  usual 
temper,  but  still  in  his  mind  treated  it  with  all  the  disrespect  it  dc- 
^rved.  However,  tfrs.  Pawlet  declared  that  she  would  kill  a  bull 
at  hcr^own  expense,  to  cure  the  scepticism  she  saw  ip  her  husband, 
notwithstanding  his  manner ;  but  this  late  accident  had  given  her 
such  a  surfeit  of  bees,  that  she  resolved  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
%iththem« 

<  Being  clear  of  the  swarm,  she  shut  her  Virgil,  and  returned 
with  Barclay  to  the  h'brary,  conversing  on  the  .obstinacy  of  those 
presuming  modems  who  prefer  themselves  to  the  sagacious  ancients.* 
VoLii.  p.  150J 

^  The  style  and  manner  is  too  pointedly  an  imitation  of  Sterne's 
Sentimental  Journey,  and  not  quite  tree  from  its*  pruriency. 
t)f  the  less  eiccepttonabie  parts  v^e  shall  add  one  other  specimen. 

«  Now  Pll  give— no  money,  for  I've  got  none  to  spare : — but 
111  give  the  reader  (if  she's  pretty)  as  jnany  kisses  as  will  makelier 
lips  as  red  as  roses  $  or  supposmg  the  reader  to  be  an  abominable 
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male  animaly  III  give  hiin>— IH  gWe  him,  this  old,  diy^  stump  of  a 
pen»  as  a  memento.  All  this,  I  say,  will  I  bestow  on  them,  it  they 
will  be  so  kind  as  to.  tell  roe  how  Keppel  acted  in  the  affiEur  just  re* 
lated>  apd  what  hfi  did' with  Gregory  after  he  had  shut  ^bf  door. 
What  say  you  ?  You  can't  guess*  Well  then,  miss,  1  shall  keep 
any  kisses  and  my  pen  to  myself. 

*  I  hate  systems.  lAc  dhrision  of  time  it  one  of  the  most  un- 
pardonable. Why  must  an  Eternal,  never-ending  thin?  be  degraded 
by  being  divided  into  such  paltry  things  as  years,  and  months,  and. 
weekft  ?  Why  are  we  obliged,  after  every  seven  days  we  live,  to 
{lave  Moudar  afirain  ?  How  much  better  woul.d  it  be  to  let.  Tio^ 
run  on  his  jglonous  course  without  mincing  him  in  this  base  manner? 
And  if  we  must  have  a  name  for  each  period  l^tween  the  rising  and 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  let  us  have  a  new  one,  one  we  have  not^ved 
before.  In  a  word,  let  us  not,  for  heaven's  sake,  be  tacked  to  Mow 
4ays.9}X  the  time  of  our  existence  !  By  this  grand  and  noble  way  of 
living,  so  worthy  of  immortal,  beingrs,  we  shall  entirely  abolish  4^- 
ter-day.     What  can  be  more  desirable  ? 

<  iThere  is  but  one  thing  I  vriU  be  bound  to^  and  that  is,  to  do 
nothing.  Perhaps  I  ^all  not  go  on  with  my  story  in  thi»  volume, 
^nd  perhaps  I  shall  unravel  the  whole  mystery  in  the  ncict  chapter. 
Come  then,  ^s  we  have  got  rid  of  the  didl,  heavy,  labour  of  narra- 
tion, at  least  for  this  chapter,  let's  have  some  fun !  Ay,  but  I  said 
not  long  ago  that  you  should  not  smile  for  fifty  pageft.  It  was  m 
lie.  Read  my  preface — I  promised  to  tell  you  nothing  else.  Let 
ine  be  consistent  and  chaste  in  my  conduct,  madam,  I  beg,  although 
you  may  please  to  be  otherwise/    VoL  i.  p.  59. 

Much  leamii^  19  scattexcd  through  these  pages — aajd  tfone,«£ 
«i  feeondite,  or  at  lea^t  a  less  common  kind,  whkk  ^tt  pev- 
Inps  entertain  more  fjian  the  usual  attendants  on  a  >€lrculaftin(r 
library.  The  author's  reading  appears  to  liave  been  extensive, 
tut  desultory.  We  have  not  heard  his  name  even  conjectured, 
except  that,  in  a  foreign  journaj,  these  volumes  arc  attributed 
%o  a  Mr.  Duliois. 
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RELIGION. 

Az't.  lO*^^V^tllage  SefmoHj}  or^  T*u>elve  plain  and  short  DUeourset  on  the 
principal  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel;  intended  for  the  Use  of  FanuUes^ 
Sunday-schools  f  or  Companies  assembled  fir  Religions  Instruction  in 
Country  Villages.  By  George  Burden  4  Vols.  i2mo.  4^.  6d, 
sewed.    Chapman. 

A  PRACTICE  has  lately  commenced  in  various  parts  of  tliis  island, 
-which  in  many  places  may  be  attended  with  very  good  effects ;  but^ 
BB  it  is  liable  to  great  abuse,  it  requires  the  watchful  eye  of  all  who 
are  awakened  to  the  truths  of  Christianity.  It  presents  itself  under 
the  most  favorable  aspect— that  of  preaching'the  Gospel  to  the  poor. 
*-and  is.  countenanced  by  those  among  the  clergy  of  the  estabhshed 
church  who  assume  the  name  of  evangelical  preachers,  and  those 
among  the  dissenters  who  would  be  regarded  as  more  serious  than  the 
body  at  large.  A  society  of  neighbouring  ministers  agree  among 
themselves  to  preach  alternately  in  the  adjoining  villages,  on  week- 
days or  Sunday  evenings,  hereby  giving  to  their  casual  hearers  the 
enticing  charm  of  variety,  and  rendering  their  own  employment  easy 
by  fiucfa  division  of  labour.  Far  from  discouraging  auch  an  attempt 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  we  regard  it  in  many  cases  9$ 
liighly  praiscy-worthy;  and  contemplate  the  hour  spent  by  associate 
^▼iwieers  as  just  so  much  time  frequently  rescued  from  the  ale-house* 
and  m  every  instance  employed  in  a  manner  truly  useful  and  salutary. 
But  it  is  our  duty  to  mark  the  consequences  of  this  mode  of  preach- 
ing, as  it  relates  to  the  national  church.  The  connexion  between  the 
evangelical  clergy  and  the  dissenting  ministers  of  all  persuasions, 
under  the  idea  of  their  being  united  together  by  the  great  bond  of. 
the  Gospel,  becomes  hereby  so  firmly  established,  that  every  one  makes 
it  his  pride  to  be  a  ready  attendant  w^ere  another  associates.  The 
people  also  who  are  thus  alternately  edified,  repair  on  Sundays  to  such 
neighbouring  towns  as  afford  them  an  oppbrtunity  of  hearing  the 
Gospel  preached  according  to  their  ideas  of  it,  and  thus  desert  their 
parish-churches  for  foreign  places  of  worship.  Hence  the  attachment 
to  the  established  church  is  daily  weakened ;  and  there  is  no  way  of 
restoring  its  vigour  but  by  the  assiduity  of  its  ministers  in  their  pul- 
pits, and  an  augmented  intercourse  with  their  parishioners. 

From  these  sermons  the  clergy  may  learn  in  what  manner  they 
ought  to  enu)loy  themselves ;  although  the  preacher*s  object— that, 
we  mean,  of  conveying  to  the  poor  the  gi*eat  truths  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  plainest  language  possible— is  not  always  obtained.  The 
terms  selected  are  frequently  too  learned  for  common  capacities. 
Tbeir  chief  feature — and  which  is  the  common  characteristic  01 
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the  evangelical  mode  of  preaching— is  an  address  to  the  passions : 
and  the  passion  of  fear  is  more  frequently  resorted  to  than  that  of 
love.  This  mode  of  instruction  is  certainly  very  easy  and  very 
popular;  but  there  appears  no  small  degree  of  impropriety  in  it— 
for  the  Gospel  in  its  very  meaning  implies  *  good  tidings;*  and 
under  the  Gospel  dispensation  we  are  rather  called  upon  to  con* 
•ider  the  Supreme  Being  in  his  character  described  by  St.  John-~ 

*  God  is  love;' 

We  were  pot  surprised,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  to  find  every 
subject  of  controversy  introduced  and  defended  with  very  little  atten- 
tion to  any  thing  that  bad  been  advanced  by  its  adversaries.  ^  In  ox\t 
place  this  inattention  is  so  very  gross,  that  vee  cannot  let  it. pass  with*' 
out  reprehension.     The  preacher  assumes  for  his  text,  i  John  v.  7, 

•  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven — tlie  Father,  the  Word, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  those  three  are  one.'  This  passage,  it  it 
now  well  known,  is  altogether  spurious,  and  was  never  written  by 
St.  John  ;  yet,  as  if  the  proof  had  not  been  before  the  public,  the 
orator,  with  unpardonable  audacity,  asserti^-— 

^  Perhaps  you  will  be  told  that  this  verse  is  not  found  in  some 
ancient  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  but  has  been  added  by. 
the  Trinitarians.  But  we  are  assured  hy  men  of  the  first  learning  and 
credibility,  that  it  is  found  in  the  most  ancient  copies ;  ^nd  whoever 
examines,  will  find  that  the  sense  of  the  chapter  is  not  complete  with- 
out it^'     Vol.  iii.  p.  3. 

For  the  latter  part  of  this  asseveration  we  do  not  blame — we  pity, 
the  writer;  since,  if  he  really  think  as  he  asserts,  the  error  exists  in  his 
intellects :  but  the  disingenuity  contained  in  the  former  paragraph 
admits  of  no  justification.  Ought  he  ilot,  in  common  ingenuousness 
to  have  told  his  hearers  that  men  also  of  the  first  learning  and  credi- 
bility deny  that  the  verse  is  found  in  any  ancient  manuscript  of  the 
Greek  Testament?  And  is  he  not  reprehensible  for  making  thi« 
controverted  passage  his  text,  and  thus  endeavouring  to  give  it  an 
additional  stamp  of  authenticity  I  ' 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  preachers  of  this  description  to 
expect  them  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  point  which  they  will  call 
iornal  learning  :  but,  whatever  may  be  the  doctrines  which  any  party 
preaches,  it  is  the  great  interest  of  the  public  that  the  book  which 
we  all  defend  should  be  preserved  from  error.  The  opinions  of  falli- 
ble mea  will  die  away :  yet  the  world  should  be  careful  who  take 
tipon  themselves  the  important  task  of  communicating  instruction  to 
the  poor;  and  when  such  persons  think  that  they  have  a  call 
to  preach,  let  them  remember  that  the  popularity  attending  them  is 
no  proof  of  spirituality  ;  for  prophecy  has  long  since  declared  thaik 
the  time  will  come  when  men  shall  have  itching  ears. 

A  R  T.  2 1 . — Interna!  and  pre*  umptive  Evidences  of  Cbi'tstlanlty^  emsidered 
separately  f  and  as  uniting  to  form  one  j^rgument.  By  John  Sin^otu 
8v0.  8j.  Boards*     Egerton.     1801. 

This  is  an  excellent  compilation ;  and  they  who  have  not  access  to 
^  great  number  of  books  will  here  find  collected  together  the  senti* 
jBients  of  the  best  writers  of  our  nation  on  thi^^|jos(^important  sub- 
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jcctSi.  The  compiler  himself  diso  is  entitled  to  great  merit  for  hi* 
mode  of  arranging  and  connecting  together  his  materials ;  and  the 
i^rgument  is  treated  in  euch  a  mc^nner,  tnat,  although  it  should  fail  to 
have  an  effect  on  a  very  prejudiced  believer,  the  Christian  reader  will 
risp  up  with  renewed  satisfaction  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  it  appears 
in  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  acts  recorded  of  him  by  the 
Apostles.  The  work  is  digested  in  a  series  of  propoeitions  j  and»' 
besides  the  author's  quoting  largely  on  every  point,  there  are  constant^ 
xyfercnces  to  others  who  have  jwritten  on  the  same  subject.  The 
result  of  the  evidence  produced  is  stated  in  the  following  terms. 

'  *  We  have  showny  that  there  i*  no  peculiar  presumption  against 
cither  a  revelation  in  general,  or  Christianity  in  particular,  previous  ta 
^a  examination  into  the  evidences  of  them ;  but  that  there  are  sor 
^eral  strong  presumptions  in  favour  of  the  divine  authority  of  Jesu» 
«nd  his  religion*  We  have  also  manifested,  that  the  New  l>8tar 
nent  bears  peculiarly  forcible  and  very  various  interoal  marks  of  crcr 
4ibility*  We  have  further  evinced,  that  the  accounts  of  the  several 
arguments  to  which  Christ  appeals  in  his  own  favour,  are  attended 
with  numerous  and  powerful  internal  and  presumptive  evidences^  that 
such  proofs  were  really  exhibited  as  establish  the  divinity  of  his 
ipission. 

•  Let  the  reader  maturely  weigh  each  argument  separately,  andi 
also,  as  concurring  with  all  the  rest,  to  form  one  consistent  body  of 
proof.  With  the  widest  and  most  accurate  view  that  his  mind  can 
take  of  so  large  and  varied  a  field  of  evidence,  let  him  calmlv  and  im- 
partially consideri  whether  it  be  probable,  or  even  possible,  that 
fuch  nuinerous,  various,  and  distinguishing  characters  of  truth, 
^mingfrom  such  different  quarters,  many  of  them  having  no  previous 
connexion  with  each  other,  should  all  so  exactly  tally  and  coincide  in 
{avour  of  what  is  not  true.  If,  upon  such  a  survey,  he  thinks  it  is 
sot  probable  that  this  should  be  the  case,  then  he  must  think  it  is 
pot  probable  that  Jesus  was  either  an  enthusiast  or  an  impostor  ^  and, 
therefore,  he  must  think  it  probable,  that  be  was  what  ne  pretende^ 
to  be.  If  he  thinks  there  could  not  be  ai.uch  a  concurrence  to  justify 
a  falsity,  then  he  must  directly  conclude  that  Jesus  had  a  divine  com- 
inission,  and  that  his  religion  was  from  God.*     p.  632. 

Akt.  22. — The  Millennium ;  or,  ebeerful  Prospects  of  the  Reign  of 
Xrvthy  Peace 9  and  Rtghteowness  ;  and  serious  Reflexions  on  ^he  Com^ 
mencement  of  the  New  Century  :  Tnvo  Discourses ^  preached — the  First 
on  November  ^^  1800,  and  the  Second  on  Jaiiuary  4,  x 80 1— in  the 

*  iSTfw  ChateU  Bridport^  wtb  Notes,  By  Thomas  Hofoe.  8vtf. 
is.  6d*     Longman  and  Rees. 

.  These  discourses  are  printed  at  the  request  of  the  congp-egation  be- 
fore which  they  were  delivered;  and  we  beg  leave  to  add  our  testi- 
mony to  that  of  the  congregation-^that '  they  appear  well  calculated 
,to  promote  the  important  cause  of  Christian  truth,  liberty,  and 
.  jightcousness.'  The  preacher  does  not  attempt,  hke  a  modem  poet, 
to  fix  the  time  when  the  glories  of  the  Millennium  are  to  be  displayed, 
but  advances  it  as  a  truth  established  by  prophesy,  that  the  afflic- 
tions of  the  church  will  cease,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  become 
the  kingdoms  of  God  and  his  Christ.     On  this  hapoy^  period  he 
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makes  many  pi^us  and  judicious  reflexions ;  and  }fc  gives  tbree  re- 
markable criteria  of  it  $  namely,  *  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  truth,  the  establishment  of  liberty  and  peace,  and  the  practice  of 
piety  and  righteousness.  In  the  second  discourse,  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  century  is  made  the  introduction  to  very  serious  re- , 
flexions  on  the  brevity  of  life,  on  the  wisdom  of  God  in  appointing  a 
succession  of  generations,  and,  amidst  the  fluctuating  state  of  all  hu« 
man  affairs,  on  his  own  immutability.  Hence  consolation  is  derived, 
as  it  respects  the  Christian  cause,  or  the  support  which  individuals 
receive  from  Providence.  On  the  first  head,  it  is  to  be  piously  const- 
dered  that  *  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  cannot  fiaiL' 

*  Christianity  has  hitherto  survived  the  most  formidable  opposi* 
tions,  according  to  the  prediction  of  its  divine  authoi(  It  has  hitherto 
subsisted  in  various  ag'es  and  countries,  and  during  successive  gene- 
rations. And  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  for  the  ark  of  God,  or  the 
truth  of  his  word. 

*  The  Christian,  indeed,  cannot  but  lament  the  wide  spread  of  in- 
fidelity, and  the  rejection  of  the  Qospel  by  many  who  rank  among 
the  acute  and  ingenious.  But  he  looks  to  God,  ne  considers  his  in* 
variable  faithfulness,  and  immediately  every  apprehension  that  the 
Christian  cause  will  f^il  for  wan(  of  due  support  is  banished  from  hi* 
mind,  and  he  chides  his  desponding- fears. 

<  Though  the  religion  of  Jesus  has  been  so  much  corrupted,  and 
its  corruptions  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  infidelity,  when  he  con- 
siders the  prophecies  of  the  word  of  God,  he  sees  that  this  was  pre* 
dieted.  An  antichristian  power  was  to  arise  in  the  very  bosom  of 
the  church,  and  make  the  Christian  system  a  quite  opposite  thing  ^ 
from  what  it^was  when  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  its  divine  author*  ' 
He  perceives  that  this  power  was  to  reign  and  flourish  for  an  appoint- 
ed time,  then  decay,  and  at  length  be  totally  destroyed.  As  the 
fonher  part  of  this  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled,  to  the  disgrace  of  bu* 
manity  and  religion,  wq  have  good  reason  for  concluding  that  the 
latter  will  be  accomplished.'    p.  49. 

Both  discourses  are  written  with  equal  perspicuity  and  gravity. 
The  mind  of  the  preacher  was  evidently  impressed  with  the  awful 
truths  communicated  through  his  means  to  the  congregation ;  and 
they  are  calculated  to  inspire  every  serious  Christian  with  the  firmest 
confidence  in  the  hand  ot  Providence,  which  over-rules  the  perplexed 
and  intricate  politics  of  the  world,  and  adjusts  them  to  his  own  wise 
and  salutary  purposes. 

Art.  23.— xTif  Church  9/  England  vintBcaied from  Mitr^eientation  ; 
showtng  her  genmne  Dactrinei  at  contained  In  her  jirtlcleSf  Liturgy^ 
and  HannUet.  fVsih  a  particular  Reference  to  the  *  Elements  of  Chru* 
tian  Theolofff  by  the  Buhop  of  Ltncoln*  By  a  Presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  England     %v6.  3/.     Mawman.     i8oi. 

Are  the  Articles  of  the  church  of  England  Calvinistic,  or  the  con- 
trary ?  and  in  what  sense  did  the  framers  of  them,  and  their  successors 
for  more  than  a  Hundred  years  after  their  projection,  subscribe  to 
them  ?— In  (^position  to  the  prevalence  ot  fashion,  our  presbyter 
takes  up  the  Calvinistic  gauntlet,  and  maintains  his  opinion  with 
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great  firmness.     The  novel  doctrines  of  the  bishc^  of  Liocokiy  of- 
whose  diocese  he  professes  himself  a  member^  he  opposes  most  8tre» 
nuously,  and  points  out  several  striking  contradictions  between  his 
*  New  £IemeQU  of  Christian  Theology*  and  the  Articles  and  Canons 
of  the  church. 

•  *  Had  your  lordship  lived  with  Ridley^  Hooper,  Latimer,  or 
Ctanmen  could  you  have  maintained  the  article^  in  the  sense  they 
held  theoi,  orgon«  to  the  stake  in  the  maintenance  of  them  ?  Corns- 
pare  every  page  of  their  Writings  with  your.  Christian  Theology* 
Would  you  have  appointed  Peter. Martyr  or  Bucer^  known  and  pro- 
fessed Calyjnipts,  to  the  theological  chairs  of  the  two  universities,  or 
ol-dained  the  pupils  who  attended  their  lectures,  and  avowed  their 
•hitiments  ?  Had  your  lordship  been,  called  to  Lambeth,  must  yoo 
ift>t  have  marked  with  abhorrence  the  articles  drawn  up  there  by  your 
episcopal  brethren  ?  Had  your  publication  come  before  the  univer* 
sity  when  Barret  and  Baro  preached  against  the  Calvinistic  doctrines^ 
ilmst  you  not  have  gone  into  the  university  pulpit^  and  made  a  pub- 
lie  recantation,  or  been  expeUed  V    f.  9. 

These  are  foixible  questions ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  at 
furesoit  maintained  in  the  cl^urch,  whether  more  or  less  agreeable  to. 
Scripture  than  heretofore,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  join  with  our  pres- 
byter in  the  assertion  tliat  his  doctrines  ai'e  of  closer  consistency 
with  those  o]F  our  first  reformers  than  the  new  system  which  come* 
forward  so  boldly  under  the  sanction  of  the  episcopal  authority  of  the 
day. 

The  subject  is  of  a  serious  and  most  important  nature ;  and  the 
writer  is  impressed  ¥ath  a  due  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  subscribing 
to  articles  of  faith.  We  cannot  too  frequently  bring  this  matter 
before  the  public,  nor  too  seriously  adjure  the  clergy,  and  candidatea 
for  the  ministry  to  attend  to  the  plain  dictate  of  honour  and  con- 
acience,  in  opposition  to  the  impious  and  abominable  sophisms  ad- 
vanced by  some  celebrated  Cambridge  divines,  which  sender  the 
act  of  subscription  nugatory  and  absurd.  / 

*  How  glaring'  (observes  ouir  author  most  pertinently)  'must 
be  the  conduct  of  any  bishop, ,  priest,  or  deacon,  who  avowa  hig 
tUiorrence  and  disbelief  of  any  aitide  which  he  hath  so  solemnly 
avouched,  as  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture  I 
Let  every  man  of  candour  and  conscience  judge  what  must  be  the 
state  of  a  person's  soul',  in  the  sight  of  a  heart-searching  God,  wlio 
makes  such  a  cpnfessiop  of  faith^  holds  all  his  church  preferments 
imder  it,  and  continues  to  enjoy  them,  though  he  opeiJy  4emes  the 
professions  he  has  made  to  be  true,  and  proceeds  even  to  braiid«  as 
false  and  abominable,  what  he  hath  subscribed  as  proved  by  most 
Certain  l^rrant  of  Holy  Scripture !'     p- j8. 

The  attack  made  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  upon  the  Athanasian 
.creed  has  struck  the  worid  with  astonishment.  Whatever  may  be 
its  merits  or  demerits,  no  one  could  have  suspected  that  the  latter 
should  be  proclaimed  to  the  world  by  episcopal  authority,  or  that, 
« at  the  late  ordination,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  at  Bugdcn,'  (as  the  writer 
asserts  on  information)   <  the  Athaahsian  creed  was  noi^read.'    It.ii 
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-certainly  rcry  coo^stent  with  the  bishop's  avowed  opinions  to_  for- 
bear the  repetition  of  this  creed  in  his  presence  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
or  any  other  occasion  :  but  what  becomes  of  the  authority  of  the 
church,  which  has  ordered  the  creed  to  be  read  on  that  day  at 
least  ? 

*  That  It  is  very  inconsistent  and  presumptuous  in  the  bishop  to 
subscribe,  as  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture, 
what  he  iieclares  to  have  no  warrant  from  Scripture,  is  evident ;  and 
to  begin  an  exposition  of  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church  with 
an  explicit  disavowal  of  her  creed,  and  in  the  article  in  question, 
standing  in  strict  connexion  with  the  whole  system,  and  itself  of  sin- 
gular importance,  as  involving  the  eternal  state  of  millions,  is  not  a 
little  extraordinary.  I  hope  he  will  not  expel  me  from  his  diocese 
for  preferring  the  acknowledged  authority  of  the  church  to  any  one 
of  her  recreant  sons.'     y*6o. 


«  Admittin|r  the  truth  of  the  creed,  those  who  without  doubt 
perish  everlastingly,  afford  an  awful  scene,  at  which  the  biehop  ex- 
presses his  abhorrence,  and  not  only  entertains  doubts,  but  brands 
the  Church  itself,  and  her  authority,  with  all  who,  as  true  church- 
men in  former  or  present  times,  believe  the  ^octrinc  to  be  proved  by 
most  certain  warrant  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  unwise^  inconsisteoti  and 
presumptuous.'     ?.  61. 

This  extraordinary,  conduct  towards  the  church  must  be  deemed 
by  every  one  highly  injurious  to  its  interests ;  and  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  before  us,  to  which,  as  it  stands  in  the  following  extract,  wc 
give  our  unlimited  assent,  we  recommend  to  the  serious  attention  of 
uA\  who  have  any  regard  for  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  and  the  doctrine 
and  discipline^f  the  church  of  England. 

'  I  would  just  observe«^that  in  our  articles  of  faith  no  link  can  be 
broken  without  dissolving  unity  of  opinion.  The  whole  system  may 
be  wrong,  disputed,  refuted,  if  the  Scriptyre  so  admits;  bvt  the 
whole,  as  a  formula  of  doctrine  designed  to  prevent  diversity  of  opi- 
nion, must  stand  or  fall  together.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  select  what 
I  like,  and  reject  what  displeases  me.  If  the  whole  be  not  consis- 
tent withlthe  Scripture,  and  with  itsdf,  it  must  be  renounced  as  the 
doctrines  of  men,  and  not  subscribed,  as  proved  by  most  certain 
warrants  of  Holy  Scripture.*     p.  62. 

The  writer's  opinion  is  sanctioned  in  the  strongest  manner  by  the 
authority  of  the  church  in  its  fifth  c^non. 

<  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  any  of  the  articlci  agned  upon  for' 
providing  against  diversity  of  opinion  are  in  any  part  erroneous,  or 
tuch  as  he  may  not  with  a  good  conscience  subscribe  unto,  let  him 
be  excommunicated  tpsofacto.^     p.  62. 

The  positive  language  of  the  church  may  be  some  excuse  for  the 
decisive  tone  with  which  our  presbyter  maintains  its  authority* 

.  *  The  bishop^  (be  says)  « should' review  his  broad(^88crtion0|  tnd 
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compare  tbcm  with  his  own  standard  of  doctrine^  I  pjead  not  against 
those  who  reject  the  authority  of  the  church.  Every  man  has  a  right 
to  search  the  Scripture  for  himself;  but  a  bishop,  a  ministet*,  a  ftiember 
of  the  church  of  England,  stands  {avrOxarcMcifo^)  without  excuse, 
who  rejects  the  authority  to  which  he  solemnly  professes  his  assent 
and  consent.*     '•154^ 

The  writer  is  evidently  one  of  the  party  usually  denominated  evan- 
gelical ;  and  he  affords  us  traces  of  that  masterly  pen  ^hich  lately  deli- 
neated the  history  of  th6  church.  In  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  there  are, 
we  understand,  several  presbyters  who  adopt  the  same  opinions;  and 
/  the  opposition  between  these  and  the  bishop  of  their  diocese,  reminds 
us  of  the  awful  asseveration — *  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot' 
stand.*  The  question  should  assuredly  be  decided*  Either  let 
the  articles,  the  liturgy,  the  homilies,  and  the  canons— ^for  they  all 
must  stand  or  fall  together—  be  wholly  relinquished,  and  a  new  code  of 
ecclesiastical  doctrines  and  discipline  be  framed  upon  clearer  views  (if 
any  such  there  be)  of  Christianity;  or  let  ^  the  present  system  be  sup- 
ported with  honesty  and  zeal:  let  it  not  be  impugned  by  those  whose 
honours  and  emoluments  are  derived  from  it :  let  it  be  asserted  that, 
without  infringing  on  the  toleration  due  to  every  other  sect)  the 
church  is  resolved  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  its  own  members.  The 
present  state  of  things  has  a  tendency  to  give  too  much  encourage- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  to  fanaticism,  under  the  name  of  evangelical 
instruction ;  an^y  on  the  otheri  to  fill  the  church  with  a  body  of 
clergy  opposers,  or^  at  leasts  very  indifferent  supporters  of  its  expresa 
^tenets. 


ARt.  24.'^^  Slow  ai  the  Root  ofInfideUty\  or  the  Agreement  of  Nm 
and  Scripture  in  Testimony  of  a  Triune  God;  a  Sermon.   By  the  Rev^ 
John  Chdmberlainf  Bath.     Svo.  is*     Mawman*     i8qi«        j 

If  we  were  not  convinced  that  the  author  of  this  work  wrote  from 
the  purest  motives,  and  was  a  complete  believer  in  the  doctrine  which, 
is  maintained  in  it,  we  should  have  supposed  that  the  former  part  of 
the  publi<2ation  had  been  intended  rather  as  a  buriesque-on,  than  a  set 
rious  proof  of,  the  article  of  the  Trinity.  To  suppose  that  the  ma- 
terial neavehs  can  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  tlie  Trinity,  and  that 
there  is  a  trinity  in  unity  in  them,  can  only  tend  to  confuse  our  opi- 
nions on  a  very  important  topic,  which  ought  to  be  examined  only 
by  the  light  of  .revelation.  As  a  text  to  this  strange  composition,  it 
given  the  spurious  versefin  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  in  the  vulgar 
translation  ;  a  circumstance  which  leads  us  to  form  a  very  indifferent 
opinion  of  the  biblical  talents  of  the  writer,,  to  whom  we  recom- 
mend a  serious  attention  to  the  words  and  spirit  of  the  sacred 
writings,  instead  of  trifling  deductions  from  vain  philosophy. 

Art.  25. — Thoughts  upon  modem  ReRgionf  and  its  Influence  on  mo- 
,     dem  Manners^     Svo.  is.     luvington.     iBoi. 

Our  expectations  were  raised  at  the  commencement  of  this  work,  - 
but  were  not  gratified  at  its  termination.     The  writer  introduces  the 
early  reformers  to  make  their  reflexions  on  the  events  which  have 
tajien  place  within  the  last  twelve  years.    The  prostration  of  Anti- 
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#omt  waft  an  erent  to  which  thev  looked  forward  with  the  utmost 
confidence :  they  triumphed  in  the  idea ;  but  what  must  be  their 
surprise  to  perceive  their  descendents  so  far  from  rejoicing  in  the 
fall  of  popery,  that  the  tidings  of  its  re-establishment  are  received 
'with  pleasure,  and  that  the  British  troops  are  adorned  with  hor 
nours  from  a  pope  and  a  Mahometan  prince.  The  pen  of  a  great 
master  might  be  employed  on  such  a  subject ;  but  our  author  very 
soon  quits  it^  to  dilate  on  the  supposed  frequency  of  iidultery,  duel* 
ing^  and  boxing;  among  U9.  The  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  it  is  true, 
are  too  much  neglected ;  and  this  shameful  conduct  is  a  marked  fea* 
ture  in  the  degeneracy  of  modem  days.  The  omisiion  of  family  de* 
▼otion  is  another  point  on  which  the  writer  with  justice  expatiates; 
and  we  could  wish  that  the  example  of  one  of  our  legislators  was 
followed  in  every  house;  for,  in  the  family  of  that  gentleman,  no  corii- 
pany,  np  consideration .  whatever,  prevents  their  assembling  toge- 
ther before  breakfast  for  short  prayers,  and  the  perusal  of  a  pottion 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  a  book  on  religious  subjects.  They  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  being  in  such  families  know  that  the  spirit  of 
devotion  is  no  obstacle  to  cheerfulness  and  happiness,  and  that  all 
the  duties  of  social  life  are  best  performed  where  parent  and  child, 
master  and  servant,  daily  bend  the  knee  before  the  Creator,  and 
where  each,  in  consequence  thereof,  with  a  grateful  heart  enters  on  his 
daily  occupation. 

Art.  iS.^-^Exiraitj  Moral  and  Sacred;  or  a  few  HtnU  selected  from 
tbt  iVritings  of  the  fflse  and  Good^  in  Support  of  the  Cause  of  RelU 
gion  and  good  Order.  By  the  Rev.  Z>.  Tonge^  Mf  A.  {sTc  Sv^- 
3/*  6^.  Boards.     Rivingtons. 

This  compilation  is  made  with  ereat  judgement,  from  the  i^orks  of 
Burnet,  De  Luc's  Hi&toire,  de  THommc,  Bryj^nt  on  the  Authenti- 
city of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Plagues  of  Egypt,  David  Levi, 
Soame  Jenyns,  Locke,  and  Stillingneet.  The  concurrent  testimo- 
ny of  the^e  eminent  men  to  the  truths  of  religion  may  be  well  intro- 
duced by  every  clergyman  to  the  parlours  of  the  higher  order  of  his 
parishioners ;  and  we  cannot  but  irecommend  to  such  the  spirit  with 
which  the  preface  is  indited.  ^ 

•  Having  spoken  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  dissenting  interest,  I 
cannot  help  adding  a  word  of  seripus  admpnitlon,  though  perhaps 
neither  party  will  pay  arty  attention  to  it.  When  heavy  imputations 
are  laid  by  the  writings  of  one  to  the  charge  of  the  Other,  jmd  any 
thing  like  animosity  prevails  among  Christians,  I  cannot  help  say- 
ing, **Sir8',  ye  are  brethren,  why  do  ye  wrone  one  to  another?"  Weak 
master  though  I  be,  I  say  in  words  of  the  highest  authority  to  those 
of  the  establishment,  **  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  towards  another." ;«  Judge  not,  that  ye 
be  not  Judged/'  Upon  the  same  authority  I  say  to  the  dissenter, 
and  if  he  receive  the  Gospel  he  must  bow  to  it  with  submissive  reve- 
rence, ^^  This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one  another,  as  I 
have  loved  you«  Put  away  from  you  all  envy,  wrath,  malice  ;'*  snd, 
if  }  cpul4  join  you  both  together  in  the  common  cause  of  truth,  I 
would  addj  <*  Love  the  brotherhood,  fear  God^  honour  ths  king  "  If 
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ye  do  not  the  thingi  that  I  say,  men  "cannot  know  that  ye  art 
Christ's  disciples  indeed*  If,  classing  yourselves  among  his  disci- 
'  pies,  ye  will  not  listen  to.  one  of  the  most  prominent  lessons  of  his 
law,  how  true  is  your  master's  declaration,  **  Narrow  is  the  way 
that  leadeth  uAto  life,  txA  few  there  he  that  find  it.'* 

*  *  *  * 
•  And  would  to  God  that  the  times  were  such  that  all  men  would  he 
at  peace  with  one  another,  that  our  enemies  would  be  at  peace  with 
us,  and  that  we  oould  be  so  far  of  one  mind  in  one  house,  that  the 
wisdom  of  our  governors  could  find  it  safe  and  prudent  to  remove^ 
all  such  invidious  distinctions,  which  I  have  for  years  taught  myself 
to  believe  rather  tended  to  the  promotion  of  discord  than  to  the  esta* 
blishment  of  peace.'     p.  xxi. 

Art.  27.— Tifttf  Anniversary  Sermon  of  the  Royal  Humane  Socieiyf 
f  reached  at  the  Parish- Churches  of  Kensington ^  April  10,  and  of  St. 
Lawrence i  Reading^  June  17,  180 1.  BfW*  Langfordy  D»D.  tfc 
Dedicated  (by  Permission)  to  his  Majesty y  and  pubttshedfor  the  Be-' 
tiefit  of  the  Charity.'^'An  Appendix  by  the  Society  ^  on  shipwrecked  Ma" 
rinersy  Resuscitation^  Cffr.     8v«.   is.     Rivingtons.     i8oi. 

Every  friend  to  humanity  must  wish  well  to  the  sodcty  before 
whom  this  sermon  was  preached.  It  contains  some  effecting  senti* 
ments  on  the  modes  of  death  which  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  so- 
ciety. Iti  the  Appendix  are  given'  directions  for  the  recovery  of 
persons  apparently  dead ;  and  with  pleasure  we  read,  that  by  means 
of  this  institution  *  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  per- 
sons^ave  been  restored  to  life,  to  their  parents,  to  their  families,  and 
to  the  state.'  Subscriptions  arc  received  by  the  foUowingbankcts : 
Baron  Dimsdale  and  Sons;  Barnard  and  Son|  Down, Thornton^ 
and  Free ;  Drummonds ;  Fuller,  Chatteris,  and  Co. ;  Dr.  FotfaergiOy 
Bath  ;  and  Dr.  Haweis,  treasurer,  N**  8,  Spital-square.  Scverai  of 
our  readers  will,  we  are  persuaded,  avail  themselves  of  this  informa- 
tion ;  and  it  must  ever  be  a  satisfaction  to  us  to  be  in  any  de^e  in- 
sinimental  in  promoting  the  useful  designs  of  so  laudable  an  institu- 
tion. 

Art.  ^%,^^Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great'^ 
Britain  and  Irelandf  on  the  Terminatton  -of  the  Wat  with  France*  Bf 
the  Rev,  Thomas  Robinson^  A.M.  (ifc.     Svo,   4JI      Rivingtons, 

1801.  , 

Pious  reflexions  on  the  approach  of  peace.— The  prospects  pre- 
sented to  us  of  the  future  will,  we  hope,  be  realised.  *  We  may 
fairly  cateulate,'  says  our  author,  '  upon  a  considerable  reduction  of 
expense,  and  the  removal  of  some  heavy  burdens,  which  the  country  • 
indeed  has  borne  with  a  patriotic  cheerfulness,  but  not  without 
painful  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  private  comfort.'  But  if  the  writer 
expect  rather  too  much,  his  reflexions  on  past  transactions  deserve 
attention  ;  and  of  several  of  our  more  brilliant  successes  he  thus 
speaks  :•—<  Alas !  how  often  have  our  victories  been' celebrated  in 
such  a  way,  as  if  we  worshipped  the  heathen  deities,  and  not  the  God 
of  Christians  r 
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Art.  *9»— -^  Sermon  freacheibrfore  the  ^morshipful  the  Mayor^  &fr.  (/ 
tlfe  Town  of  Bemutci-upon'Tti^eed^  on  Friday  the  lyh  Day  of  Fe-^ 
hruary^  l8oi,  being  the  Day  appomted  by  hie  Majesty  for  a  general 
Fast,    By  the  Rev,  IViWiam  Stow  Lundie,  B^A, ,  4/0.  i/.     Law. 

Among  a  variety  of  topics  selected  for  the  meditation  of  the 
mayor,  &c.  of  the  town  of  Berwick,  the  union  with  Ireland  holds 
a  distinguished  place;  and  on  other  accounts  also  this  may  be 
nmked  among  those  political  sermons  which,  if  they  must  be  pro- 
nounced from  the  pulpit,  we  never  wish  to  see  spring  up  from  the 
press. 

Art.  30.—^  Sermon  f  reached  at  the  Octagon  ChapeU  Bathf  on  Sunday f 
April  26,  1 80 1,  on  returning  Thanbs  fpr  his  Majesty's  Recovery 
from  a  dangerous  Sickness,     By  the  Rev,  J^ohn  Gardiner^  D,D,  t^c,  ' 
8v0.  is,  6d,     Robinsons.     i8oi. 

A  panegfyric  on  the  king,  which,  however  well  deserved,  is  not 
suited  to  the  pulpit.  The  praises  bestowed  on  a  living  monarch 
in  an  elaborate  oration  ^can  seldom  be  free  from  the  imputation  of 
flattery. 

Art.  31.—^  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Dudley,  on  FrS' 
day,  February  i$th,  180 1,  the  Day  appointed  for  a  general  Fast; 
containing  an  Address  to  British  Soldiers,  (a  respectahlenody  of  whom 
being  then  present,)  by  the  Rev,  L,  Booker,  LL.D,  Published,  by 
Reauest^  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Soup  Charity  in  the  said  Parish,  and 
defeated,  with  Permission,  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
%vo,  IS,    West  tfir^  Hughes.     i8oi. 

*  The  critical  reader  will  be  pleased  candidly  to  regard  the  dis- 
course as  a  composition  not  originally  meant  to  meet  the  public  eye, 
and  to  ascribe  its  imperfections  rather  to  the  understanding  than  the 
heart.* 

MEDICINE,  &c. 

Art.  32.—^  Treatise  oH  the  new-^tscovered  Drtfpsy  of  the  Membranes 
of  the  Brain,  and  Watery  Head  of  Children  ;  proving  that  it  may  be 
frequetdly  cured,  if  early  discovered,  '  ff^ith' Objections  to  Vomits,  ^c, 
tfc.  To  which  are  added.  Observations  on  Errors  in  Nursing  ;  on  the  , 

,  Diseases  of  Children,  their  Treatment,  ^c.  proper  for  the  Contempla* 
tion  of  Parents.  By  fVilliam  Rowley,  M,D,  Vc,  Bvo,  2s, 
Murray /!«// Kighlcy.     1801.        , 

This  newly-discovered  disease  is  only  the  hydrocephalus  extcrpus, 
the  accumulation  of  water  existing  between  the  arachnoid  membrane 
and  the  pia  mater.  This  membrane  is  very  inconsiderable  in  bulk 
and  contexture ;  indeed  scarcely  more  than  a  cellular  texture  con- 
necting the  dura  and  pia  mater.  The  whole  is  displayed  with  ^eat 
pomp,  and  the  distinction  ostentatiously  expanded.  The  latter  how- 
ever is  sufficiently  clear,  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  hydro- 
cephalus intcmus ;  for,  unfortunately,  there  are  no  symptoms  of  di- 
stinction between  these  two  diseases  ;  though  the  enlarged  suture?, 
the  extended  fontanellc,  and  the  particular  fluctuation  felt  there. 
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vxQ  distingiHsh  the  dropsy  of  the  membranes  from  that  of  the 
ventricles. 

The  cuce  is  detailed  vf'ith.  equal  pomp:  but -we  shall  transcribe  the 
indications^  which  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  author's  pbn» 

'  The  rational  indications  of  cure»  from  what  has  been  premised, 
appeared  to  be  the  {pUowing : 

*  I.  To  attract  and  evacuate  fluids  from  the  exhalants  of  the  most 
contiguous  parts,  by  means  of  blisters,  to  the  sutures  and  whole  hairy 
scalp,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  and  to  continue  the 
discnarge  copiously.    , 

*  2.  To  promote  perspiration,  and  stimulate  the  absorbents  by 
calomel  and  antimony,  and  keep  the  body  warm. 

*  3.  To  act  upon  the  torpid  enervated  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  occasionally  to  evacuate  serum  by  mercurial  and  stimulating 
cathartics. 

*  4.  To  impart  tone  and  vigor  to  the  debilitated  habit  by  tonics 
of  bark,  steel,  vitriolated  zinc,  acid,  or  sweet  elixir  of  vitriol. 

*  c.  The  instituting  a  very  dry  diet,  that  the  corroborating  effects 
of  the  tonics  may  not  be  counteracted  and  defeated,  by  diluting 
4ilrinks  or  slops,  tea,  5cc* 

*  6.  After  the  ctire  to  still  continue  the  tonics,  dry  nourishing 
diet,  and  warm  clothing,  to  prevent  a  future  relapse.*     p.  22. 

This  plan  differs  little  from  that  of  the  case  of  hydrocephalus 
intemua,  only  that  the  blisters  to  the  sutures  may  in  this  last  disease 
be  omitted.  If  the  dropsy  of  the  brain  be  ever  cured,  'it  is,  we  be- 
lieve, by  the  tonic  plan,  with  small  doses  of  calomel,  leaving  the  rest 
to  the  simple  powers  of  nature.  We  Have  cured  many  so ;  though, 
in  our  younger  days,  we  were  more  fond  of  a  variety  of  medicines. 

The  observations  on  nursing  contain  some  ffood  remarks,  joined 
with  a  number  of  strange  fancies.  Among  the  latter  we  reckon  the 
opinions,  that  suffering  the  legs  to  be  uncovered  renders  them  mis- 
snapen,  and  that  frequent  vomiting  tends  to  produce  dropsy  of  the 
bratn.  The  author  would  change  the  children*s  dress  four  times  a 
year }  viz.  linen  in  summer,  calico  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  flannel 
m  winter.  This  would  be  very  proper,  if  he  could  also  chanee  the 
temperature  of  the  air  at-will,  or  command  it  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  calendar. 

Art.  33.— >f  Collection  of  Tesflmomes  respecting  the  Treatment  of  tht 
Venereal  Disease  by  Nitrous  AcidypubUshed  by  Thomas  BeddoeSf  m.  D. 
8vo.  4/.  sewed.    Johnson. 

This  indefatigable  author  continues  to  pursue  this  worn-out  sub* 
tect:  but  we  are  now  so  much  habituated  to  confident  assertions,  and 
have  so  often  experienced  their  fallacy,  that  we  read  them  with  dif- 
fidence and  distrust.  Our  scepticism  is  almost  at  its  height.  On 
the  efficacy  of  the  nitrous  acid  in  syphilis  the  best  practitioners  are 
Dearly  agreed,  and  consign  it  to  equal  oblivion  and  contempt  with 
that  of  digitalis  in  hectics.  To  thp  new  reports  are  added,  *  Obser- 
vations on  the  Cases  published  by  Mr.  Blair,'  and  *  Remarks  on 
various  Questions  that  have  arisen  during  the  Investigation  of  the 
AntisyphlEtic  Virtues  of  the  NitrQus  Acid.* 
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^KT.  34*-— ^  LhUt  tg  Sir  Waber  Farquhar^  Bart,  on  tie  Salnect  ofm 
particular  jijfectiok  of  the  Bowels  y  'oery  frequent  and  fatal  in  tie  Eatl^ 
IfuSet.    8vo.     2x.    Caddl  £»m/ Davies.     i8ot. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  this  short  account  of  a  disease  which 
to  us  is  new.  The  author  relates,  with  great  •simplicity  and  candour^ 
but  with  equal  judgement  and  discrimination »  the  appearances  of  the 
disease,  and  its  remedies*  It  would  be  well  if  other  complaints  vitrz 
so  satis&ctorily  described. 

^  The  disease  of  which  I  speak,  and  which  is,  by  much,  the  moat 
acute  and  fatal  I  have  met  with  in  India,  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
colon,  attended,  from  the  beginning,  with  a  sevene  fixed  pain  above 
the  pubes ;  with  extreme  difficulty  of  making  water,  and  frequently  an 
entire  suppression  of  urine.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  violent  and 
almost  unceasing  evacuation  from  the  bowe)8,  of  a  matter  peculiar  to 
the  disease^  and  which  I  cannot  describe  more  correctly,  than  by  ob- 
serving that  it  exactly  resembles  water  in  which  raw  flesh  had  been 
washed  or  macerated.  There  is  always  a  very  high  fever,  with  un- 
quenchable thirst  and  perpetual  watchfulness.  The  pulse  is  ex- 
tremely hard,  frequent,  and  strong,  resembling  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  highest  degree  of  pleurisy  or  the  most  acute  rheumatism; 
and  there  is  a  burning  tieat  in  the  skin,  which  leaves  a  sensation  on 
the  finger,  as  if  it  had  touched  a  piece  of  heated  metal. 

*  The  fixed  pain  above  the  pubes,  together  with  the  peculiar  eva- 
cuation 'above  describe,  and  the  suppression  of  urine^  may  be  re- 
'garded  as  the  diagnostics  of  this  disease,  which  will,  on  ev/ery  occa- 
sion, sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  all  other  disorders  of  the  in- 
testines. These  three  leading  symptoms  are  so  constant  and  in- 
variable, that,  having  always  found  them  existing  together  when  I 
was  first  called  to  see  the  patient,  J  had  often  great  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  exact  order  in  which  tl^ey  arose  \  for  the  first  ap- 
proaches of  disease  are  either  disregarded  or  not  accurately  marked 
by  the  persons  affected.  Some  of  the  patients  told  me  that  the 
fixed  pain  and  purging  began  at  the  same  time;  others,  that  the  pain 
preceded}  and  others,  that  they  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  a 
pureing^  which,  after  a  few  hours'  continuance,  was  followed  by  the 
fixed  pam  and  strangury.  This  last,  though  a  constant,  is,  no  doubt» 
a  secondary  symptom,  dependinor  on  the  previous  affection  of  the 
,colon :  but  with  respect  to  the  toed  pain  and  evacuation,  they  ap- 
peared, in  all  severe  cases,  to  have  begun  so  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  could  not  determine,  with  precision,  which  followed  or  which 
preceded  the  other.'     r.  3. 

From  ^iissection,  the  colon  seems  to  be  primarily  affected,  and  the 
bladder  suffers  only  from  communication,  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
large  intestine  is  generally  inflamed.  Tenesmus  sometimes  occurs  ; 
but 'the  distinction  between  it  and  dysentery  is  sufficiently  obvious 
from  what  we  have  transcribed*  Bleeding  seems  useful ;  but  opium, 
given  in  the  commencement,  is  the  most  effectual  remedy.  If  de- 
layed till  the  fever  supervenes,  it  is  injurious,  and  can  only  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  decline  of  the  complaint.  The  remedies  then  are 
emollient  clysters  and  drinks,  with  fomentations  above  the  puhefi 
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wbidh  are  more  useful  than  blisters.  Similar  symptoms  occasioiialljr 
vacceed  after  the  usual  fluxes  of  India :  but  they  then  are  only  a  se- 
toodary  complaint^  and  are  to  be  managed  in  the  same  way. 

Art*  35.— Swfi^yJrw  Cases  and  Oiservattons  on  the  Treatment  of  Fistula 
in  J^noy  Hemorrhagef  Mortification^  the  Veiiereal  Disease^  and  Stric 
tares  of  the  Urethra*  By  John  Andree\  M,  D.  &ff.  8tw.  2x. 
Nicol. 

These  cases  have  unaccountably  escaped  us  ;  which  we  regret  the 
knore,as'in  some  points  to  which  they  refer  we  have  been  obliged  to  find 
our  own  way  without  assistance.  Fortunately  we  have  not  greatly 
4iifered  from  our  author.  Fistula  in  ano  may,  he  remarks,  be  often 
cured  without  the  operation,  by  attending  to  the  patient's  health, 
and  avoiding  irritation,  or  using  only  a  gentle  compress.  Indeed 
the  health  should  be  particular^  attended  tof  for  they  are  often 
depositions  from  the  mere  efforts  of  nature^  and»  on  the  discharge 
being  stopped,  the  original  disease  returns. 

*  In  haemorrhages  from  wounds,  the  artery,  when  tied,  should  al- 
'Ways,  in  our  author's  opinion,  be  brought  to  the  sight.  In  a  violent 
internal  hsemorrhage  from  the  intestines,  he  succeeded  by  placing 
the  patient  in  a  washing-tub,  and  repeatedly  pouring  pails  of  cold 
"water  on  the  belly.  • 

In  mortification,  attended  with  pain.  Dr.  Andree  thinks  Opium 
•even  a  superior  medicine  to  the  bark.  As  an  antisyphilitic,  he  con* 
-ceives  the  nitrous  acid  not  effectual,  though  it  may  rdieve  some  ob- 
stinate Venereal  svmptbms  when  mercury  has  been  long  continued 
and  disagrees.  Ke  dissuades  the  apphcation  of  mercurial  ointment 
to  chancres,  and  prefers  dry  lint.  Some  fixed  pains,* which  remain 
after  salivation,  he  remarks,  are  often  rheumatic,  and  may  be  cured 
by  the  sarsa,  a  milk  diet,  and  free  air.  In  this  observation  most 
p^ctitioners  will  agree  with  him. 

Some  cautions  are  added  respecting  the  use  of  caustics ;  and  Dr. 
Andree  advises  that  they  be  not  employed  till  bougies  luave  abso- 
lutely failed.  .  ^  - 

Art.  ^G.'^Experimenis  upon  the  Circulation  of  the  Bloody  thnmghcui 
the  vascular  System  :  on  languid.  Circulation  :  on  the  Motion  of  the 
Bloody  independent  of  the  Action  of  the  Heart:  and  on  the  Pulsation* 
efthe  Arteries.  By  the  Ahhe  Spallanxcmu  With  Notes ^  and  a  Sketch 
•f  the  Literary  Life  of  the  Author  ;  bj  J.  Tourdes^  M.  D.  ^c^ 
'Translated  into  English^  and  illustrated  ivtih  additional  Notes  ;  hy  R. 
Ballf  M.D,^c.  ^0.  9J.  Boards.  Ridgway.  1801. 
We  noticed  the  original  of  this  work  in  the  Appendix  to  our  29th 

"Tolume,  P- 544»  sind  need  onljr  announce  the  present  translation.     It 

appears  sufficiently  correct  and  elegant.    The  additional  notes  are  not 

numerpus,  nor  are  they  important. 

.Art.  37, — The  Doctrine  of  PUogieton  estahUshedt  and  thai  of  the 
Composition  of  Water  refuted.  By  Joseph  Priestley ^  LL.  D.  F*  R.  S. 
&r.     Svo,     3/.  6d.     No  Publisher's  Name, 

This  is  the  telwn  imhelley  sine  ictuy  of  a  veteran  in  the  science  of  thd 
xonquered  Priam.     To  engage  in  the  controversy  at  present  wcuhi^ 
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he  useless :  but  many  facts  which  readily  admit  of  solutidn»  accord- 
ing to  tke  new  doctrine',  are  urged  with  a  pertinacity  bordering  on 
Sejudice.  It  is,  singular,  that,  in  theology  as  well  as  philosophy, 
r.  Priestley  will  allow-no  one  to  change  his  opinions  except  him- 

«€lf. 

AGRICULTXJRE,  Sec 

^A»T,  38— Tfo  SytiemfoU^^ed  during  the  two  last  Teews  By  the  Board 
of  t^gricukure  further  illustrated ;  with  Dissertations  on  the  Growth 
and  Produce  of  Sheep  and  Wool^  as  well  Spanish  as  English,  Alsoy 
Observations  upon^  and  a  new  Plaflfor^  the  Poor 9  and  Poor  Laws, 
To  which  are  added  Remarks  on  the  Modes  of  Culture  and  Imple* 
ments  of  Husbandry^  used  in  Portugal;  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Causn 
of  the  late  Scarcity  ^  and  Means  proposed  io  remedy  it  in  future.  ^   By 

.  yohn,  Lord  SomerviUe,  Illustrated  with  Plates*  4/0*  iL  is.  Boardu 
MiUer.     . 

This  system,  the  observations  on  the  English  wool,  and  the  8u« 
periority  of  the  Rhyeland  sheep,  have  been  already  before  us  in  dif- 
ferent publications;  and  we  have  expressed  our  fuU  approbation  not 
only  of  the  plan  of  manufacturing  English  cloths  with  English 
wool,  but  of  the  great  probability  of  being  able  to  effect  it,  if  the 
whole  system  be  not  entirely  destroyed  by  the  gross  Leicestershire 
and  Lincolnshire  breeds*  No  observation  that  we  have  yet  been  en- 
abled to  make  has*  convinced  us  that  the  meat  and  the  wool  are  not 
materially  injured  by  thus  adding  to  the  bulk  and  the  fat*  of  the 
animad.  ^ 

The  other  parts  of  this  volume  are  highly  useful,  particularly  the 
employment  of  oxen  in  drawing,  as  managed  in  Portugal.  It  re- 
minds us  of  an  omitoion  in  our  account  of  the  Agricultural  Survey  of 
Lincolnshire,  where  this  subject  particularly  occurs,  and  where  the 
elovTuess  of  oxen  is  considered  as  a  drawback  upon  their  other  advaa* 
tagea.  We  intended  to  have  remarked  that  this  is  only  a  partial  inconve- 
nience, and  by  no  means  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  other 
circumstances  which  lead  us  to  the  ^employment  of  other  animals  ill 
husbandry,  as  preferable  to  oxen.  The  remarks  on  the  poor's  lawsltre 
not  of  peculiar  importance.  . 

Akt.  Q9. — The  Gentleman  and  Farmery's  Assistant ;  eontainisig^  firsts 
Tames  for  fining  the  Content  of  any  Piece  of  Land f  from  Dimensioni* 
taken  in  Tards.  Second^  Tables  f  showing  the  IVidtb  requxred  for- 
an  Acre  in  any  square  Piece  of  Land^  from  one  to  Jive  hundred  Tards 
in  Length.  Vhirdf  Tables,  showing  the  Number  of  Loads  that  wiU 
manure  an  Acre  of  Land,  by  knowing  the  Distance  of  the  Heaps* 
Fourth f  a  Table  for  measuring  Thatcher^ s  Pf^ork,  from  one  to  sixtf-^ 
four  Feet  longy  and  from  one  to  twenty  five  Feet  high.  By  ^wn 
Cullyer.     i2mo.  2s.  6d.  Bound.     Scatcherd. 

This  is  a  useful  work  for  both  gentlemen  and  farmers  ;  as  from  it 
they  may  with  great  ease  measure  their  land,  determine  upon  the 
most  profitable  method  of  manuringr  it,  ^nd  decide  with  accuracy 
lipon  a  variety  of  expenses  incidental  to  agriculture. 
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EDUCATION. 

AfcT.  40.—^  Rhelorkal  Grammar  :  in  which  the  common  Impropridia  m 
Reading  and  Speaking  are  detected^  and  the  true  Sources  of  elegant 
Pronunciation  are  pointed  out*,  UTab  a  complete  Analysis  of  the  Voice% 
thonulng  its  speafic  Modifications ^  and  how  they  may  he  oppHed  lo  d^» 
Jerent  Species  of  Sentences^  and  the  several  Figures  of  Kbetoric,  To 
tuiich  are  added,  Outlines  of  Composition,  or^jbLan  Kuksfor  writitiig 
Orations  and  speaking  them  in  PfUfUc.  The  Third  Edition^  with  con- 
stderahk  Alterations  aud  Admtions*    By  John  fValkir.     Sw.     7/* 

'    Robinsons.     iBoi* 

•  The  candour  and  good  sense  of  this  respectable  author  bespeak 
oor  applause ;  and  €hi  an  examtnation-^fory  though  it  be  the  third 
edition  y  we  have  a^ain  looked  it  over — we  find  no  reason  to  resign  our 
prepossession*  His  arguments  and  illustrations  equally  claim  our 
^plause ;  yet  we  thinki  with  him,  that  the  pupil  will  follow  the 
example  rather  than  investigate  the  foundation  of  the  precept*  Be 
k  so :  this  will  not  lessen  the  merit  of  the  writer ;  for  those  who 
have  learnt  the  learned  languages  without  the  rules  of  grammar 
-would  however  have  found  theipselves  more  complete  masters  with 
their  assistance*  The  author*a  account  of  the  great  improvementt 
in  this  edition  we  shall  select* 

*  The  pi^csent  edition  is  almost  a  new  work*  The  praxis  of  sen- 
tences, so  arranged  as  to  lead  the  pupil  from  the  easiest  to  the 
most  difficulty  seemed  better  calculated  for  the  lower  class  of  pupils 
in  reading  than  for  students  in  rhetoric^  and  therefore  this  has  been 
omitted.  Tlie  want  of  rules  for  composition,  so  essential  in  rhetoric^ 
kas  been  supplied  from  the  best  source — Blair's  Lectures :  and  what 
was  deficient  even  in  these  has  been  furnished  from  professor  Ward's 
Lectures  on  Oratory : — so  that  with  the  original  matter  on  the  ele- 
gant pronunciation  of  words,  on  accenti  emphasis,  and  inflexion  of 
voice,  and  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  tigures  of  rhetoric*  it  is 
presumed  the  present  work  is  the  most  pertect  of  its  kind  in, the 
tai^^uage*'     p.  v*  . 

Art.  41. — Elements  of  Elocution  :  in  which  tie  Pnncipies  ofReaSng 
and  Speaking  are  investigated;  and  such  Pauses f  Emphasisf  and  In^ 
fiexions  of  Voice,  as  are  swtahle  to  every  Variety  of  Sentence,  are  £• 
stinctly  pointed  out  and  explained ;  with  Directions  for  strengthening 
and  modulating  the  Voice,  so  as  to  render  it  varied,  forcible,  and  har-* 
monious.  To  which  ii-  added,  a  complete  System  of  the  Passions; 
showing  how  they  affect  the  Countenance,  .  Tone  of  Voice,  and  Gesture 
of  the  Body  ;  exempUfiedh  a  copious  Selection  if  the  most  strikit{g  Pas* 
sages  of  Sbakspeare,  The  wbqle  illustrated  by  Copper^Plates,  ex* 
plaining  the  Nature  of  Accent,  Emphasis,  Inflexion,  and  Cc^dence.  The 
Second  Edition,  with  Alterations  and  A^diti^ns.  By  John  WaHpr* 
8v0.  71.  Boards^     Robinsons* 

This  is  a  work  of  the  same  authpr,  which  equally  merits  oiir  com* 
inendation*  We  cannot,  as  a  second  edition,  engage  in  a  yery  exten* 
•ive  analysis;  yet  can  safely  recommend  it 'to  the  attention  ox  public 
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tpeakersy  who  will  certainly  find  it  a  work  of  valne  and  importance. 
It  18  not  showy  and  flowcryi  but  judicious  and  intrinsically  val liable* 
The  alterations  in  this  new  edition  we  shall 'also  add  in  the  authoc^c 
own  words* 

*  When  the  first  edition  of  this  worli^  was  published,  I  considered  the 
Laman  Toice  as  divisible  into  two  inflexions  only.  Some  time  after, 
upon  re-considering  the  subject  more  maturely,  I  found  there  Were 
certain  tarns  of  voice  which  I  could  not  distinctly  class  with  either 
of  these  two  inflexions.  This  discovery  mortified  me  exceedingly* 
I  feared  my  whole  labour  was  lost,  and  that  I  had  been  fattguing 
myself  with  a  distinction  which  existed  no  where  but  in  my  ima- 
gination. None  but  t^ose  who  have  been  system-makers  can  judge 
of  the  regret  and  disappointment  which  this  apprehension  occasioned. 
It  did  not,  however,  continue  long.  The  same  trial  of  the  voice 
which  assured  me  of  the  two  opposite  inflexions,  the  rising  and 
falling,  soon  convinced  me  that  those  inflexions  which  I  couU  not 
reduce  to  either  of  these  two  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  two 
combinations  of  them  ;  and  that  they  were  real  circua^xes  ;  the  one 
beginning  with  the  rising  inflexion,  and  endinj^  with  the  falling  upon 
the  same  syllable ;  and  tne  other  beginning  with  the  faUing,  and  end- 
ing  with  the  rising  on  the  same  sylltS>le.*     ?.  xL 

POETRY. 

At  It.  4a.— -Jlfi^f  fFonders  !  an  Heroic  Efistk  to  M,  G.  Lewtsl  Fsq, 
Mm  P,  WUb  a  Prstcrlft  txtraar&iary^  and  an  Ode  on  the  Umon, 
By  Maurkitu  MomuUne*    4/0.     2/.     Barker.     i8oi. 

The  object  of  this  epistle  is  to  abuse  Mr.  Lewis^  for  making  his 

Tales  of  Wonder  a  selection  instead  of  an  original  work,  and  to 

•  ridicnle  the  use  of  goblin  machinery.    This  is  done  in  decent  rhymes, 

which  no  person  can  object  to  while  he  la  reading  the  pamphlet  oor 

remember  when  he  ha$  laid  it  down  ;'  e.  g. 

•  Oft,  in  youth's  idle  summer,  have  I  strayed. 
Delighted,  thro*  the  wild  wood's  leafy  shade, 
'   While  from  some  legend's  majric  clue  I  caught 
All  its  romantic  tenderness  of  thought ; 
Ofty  fondly  glowing  with  heroic  heat. 
At  Arthuf^z  table  took  my  fancy'd  seat ; 
At  MerBn*s  call,  beneath  unclouded  skies. 
Saw  bloomy  bowra,  and  golden  turrets  rise ; 
And,  as  son  warblings  harmonised  each  spray, 
Dissolv*d  in  bliss,  all  languishingly  lay. 
Soon  riper  reason  spurn'd  the  specious  dreamy 
When  manhood  bade  me  diuse  a  nobler  theme. 
Some  theme  by  wider  benefits  pursu'd. 
Some  theme  conducive  to  the  public  good. 
Much  as  thyself  I  prize  the  merry  elves. 
But  wish  not  fairy-tales  to  load  our  shelves ; 
Nor  yet  have  9fFer*d,.with  presumptuous  pride. 
To  push|  for  Geoffry,  Juvenal  aside ; 
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Tho'  oft  my  breast  has  felt  a  rajpt'rous  thrill^ 
Touch'd  by  the  plume  of  Ludovlco*%  quUl ; 
Tho'  oft  with  DatUe  I  have  lov'd  to  dwell 
Mid  the  dread  woes  of  UgoRno\  cell ; ' 
Andy  o'er  the  fabled  scroll  of  grief  severe, 
Heav'd  the  big  sigh,  or  streamed  the  ardent  tear. 
But  when  those  fatal  fantasies  pervert 
The  wayward  sense,  not  meliorate  the  heart. 
When  the  numb'd  sool  is  steep'd  in  stupid  trance^ 
.  And  ev'n  the  Scriptures  dwindle  to  romance ; 
I  curse  the  madness  of  a  guilty  taste. 
By  thee,  with  more  than  vulgar  glory,  gracM ; 
Avert  my  fondness,  from  such  nauseous  whims^   ' 
.  Preferring  to  Child  Waters^  Damd*t  Hymns. 
Like  conj'rer^s  bag,  how  many  a  maniac's  scull. 
Is  with  newts,  toads,  apd  asps,  completely  full! 
Sure  that  the  horrid  medley  will  go  down. 
He  spews  his  various  garbage  on  the  town, 
'Till  sprightly  belles  are  fri^ten'd  into  fits. 
And  beaux,  if  blest  with  any,  lo3|fc  their  wits/    p.  7.     ^ 

An  ode,  entitled  The  Union,  is  subjoined,  in  which  the  anonymoo^ 
poet,  forgetting  his  dislike  to  all  apparitions,  introduces  an  Irish 
ghost ;  the  same  ode  contains  the  following  picture  : 

*  Lo  I  with  maternal  fondness  Mercy  weeps ; 

Oh  catch,  oh  venerate  the  holv  dew ! 

One  drop  from  that  refulgent  sluice 

Can  wash  fronl  Murder's  pall  the  deepest  dye, 

Aini  more  than  angelrpurity  produce,'     p.  22. 

This  image  of  washing  Murder's  cloak  in  one  tear  from  the  $lwa 
of  Mercy's  eye  has  all  the  merit  of  originality. 

Art.  43.'--rTi^  Dawn  of  Peace^  an  OJe.^^And  Amphlon^  or  the  Force 
ofCotuordf  Regulation^  and  Peace^  an  Ode.  By  Thomas  Noble*  4/0* 
%s.6d.     Ginger*     1801. 

If  the  author  of  these  odes  be  a  young  man,  we  may  hope  froia 
hin^  better  things.     His  versification  is  strong  and  sonorous. 

*  Now  may'st  thou.  Commerce,  spread  thy  boldest  sail,. 
Dare  the  dark  storm,  or  court  the  c^ale : 
Let  thy  wide  arms  again,  vrith  fond  embrace,  '  ' ' 

l^ress  to  thy  breast  the  human  race : 

Mandates  froni  cruel  Avarice  disdain —  ^ 

'From  Slavery's  sanguinary  train  $ 
But  ev'ry  wish  that  Science  breathes  obey— 
She  taught  thee  first  the  watery  way ; 
Her  magnet-sceptre  to  thy  hand  as&ignM, 
To  blend  our  separated  kmd  ; 
Gave  thee  the  polished  crystal,  to  descry 
Thy  path  dir6(:ted  by  the  sky. 
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O  now,  while  aiuLious  Luxury  «wait8. 

From  ev'ry  breeze  thy  costly  freights, 

Through  distant  climes  waft  Nature's  genial  plan^ 

And  teach  mankind  to  know«-to  love^-to  succour  man. 

«  Come,  ruddy  Labour,  lovM  by  Freedom,  come*— 
iDrop  thy  red  faulchion,  and  thy  plough  resume; 
No  longer  war  requires  thy  youthful  band : 
They  come — a  rude  and  hardy  train— 
They  hear  the  uncultured  earth  complain, 
They  see  cold  Avarice  grasp  the  dcarthy  land. 
Trcmbk  Monopoly— thy  reign  is  o'er ! 
A  war-taught  troop  demand  their  foodj 
From  fields  defended  by  their  blood  : 
Where's  their  tilPd  acre — that  paternal  store  t 
Barren  !  it  now  extends  thy  desolate  domain. 
Base  Avarice,  more  cruel  than  the  grave! 
The  swain  opprest  becomes  thy  slave : 
No  more  Contentment  enters  his  low  cot-^ 
Sport  soothes  no  more  his  rugged  lot ; 
For  Independence,  soul  of  joy,  is  flown, 
Toil's  product  is  no  more  its  own !   . 
Each  dastard  vice  his  soul  imbibes  from  thee— 
Man  to  be  virtuous  must  be  free. 

*  Arise,  delightful  Dawn  of  Peace,  arise  1 
To  thee  pale  Labour  lifts  his  anxious  eycf^ 
Thy  roseate  beams  forsaken  Art  adores ; 
To  thy  bright  mom  his  anthem  Science  poum— •     • 
And  Liberty,  her  drooping  face  unveils, 
Gazes  on  thee,  and  smiles,  and  thy  glad  promise  hails  I*    f.tu 

In  the  second  ode,  Mr.  Noble  occasionally  introduces  the  line  of 
fourteen  syllables. 

Art.  44.—- 71^^  Gcnwf  of  France,  or  the  Consular  Vmon  ;  a  Poem. 
tVUh  Notes.    ^0.    Hatchard. 

The  plan  of  ^s  poem  will  be  best  explained  by  copying  the  argu- 
ment. 

*  Bonaparte  retires  from  the  splendor  of  the  Tuilo-ics  to  Mai* 
raaison — His  midnight  slumbers  arc  broken  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  Genius  of  France,  who  wishes  to  inform  himself  of  the 
ultimate  designs  of  the  consul  on  his  country—He  assumes  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Genius  of  Ambition  to  prevent  detection,  and  conceal 
his  ,views — The  consul,  convinced  of  supernatural  agency,  aod  anx- 
ious to  be  informed  of  his  future  destiny,  exhibits  a  sketch  of  his 
general  designs  of  exalting  France — i,  by  arms  and  the  revolutionary 
spirit — 2,  by  commerce— 3,  by  the  arts  and  philosophy ;  but  su- 
specting the  errand  of  the  eenius,  from  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
inquires  into  the  particubir  destiny  of  France,  he  detcmmics  to 
answer  no  question,  and  preserve  an  invincible  silence  :  thisYeduces. 
the  Genius  to  the  exercise  of  bis  power,  in  order  to  cacry  his  point. 
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He  evokes  the  shades  of  Caesar  and  Cfx>mwellf  and  shows  him,  thst 
to  follow  their  example  is  to  share  their  fate.  But^  finding  faim  ra* 
ther  envying  than  dreading  their  destinv,  Monck  is  suniinoiicd»  who 
tnade  so  wise  and  noble  a  use  of  equal  power.  An  address  is  tlien 
directed  more  particularly  to  Bonaparte,  and,  the  visit  closed  with 
tome  wise  and  patriotic  exhortations.'    f*5* 

We  extract  the  appearance  of  Cromwell. 

*  A  form  appeared,  more  ghastly  than  the  last. 
With  mis'ry  inexpressible  o'ercast ; 
Inly  the  blood-shot  eye  with  terror  glared,    . 
Jaundice  o'erspread  his  haggard  cheeks — his  beard 
Discolour'd  was,  and  burnt — half  hid,  he  wore 
A  coat  of  mail,  and  arms  in  secret  bore  ; 
Invading  care  his  deep-set  wrinkles  told. 
Less  by  his  years,  than  sorrows,  stricken  old.    ■ 
Conviction  met  the  consul's  rapid  view. 
And  the  grreat  shade  by  sympathy  he  knew. 
In  act  he  stood  his  visitor  to  hail. 
His  words,  the  mighty  charm  so  order'd,  fai^ ; 
From  his  wrung  bosom  bursts  the  frequent  sigh. 
And  half-formM  accents  in  low  murmurs  die. 
Intent  the  Genius  gazM,  as  if  to  scan 
The  soul's  unguarded  workings,  then  began — 
^  That  conscious  eye,  that  heaving  breast,  declare^ 
The  great  Protector's  titles  I  roav  spare  : 
•Tis  well — and,  oh  J  with  awe  this  scene  survey  ; 
Hohic  to  thy  breast  this  dread  example  lay. 
What,  though  he  act  the  monarch's  outward  party 
Thou  seest  the  vulture  preying  on  his  heart : 
What,  though  abroad  or  dreaded  or  rever'd, 
.    At  home  behold  him,  fearing  more  than  feared——" 
Suspicion  haunts  him  as  he  breaks  his  bread ; 
Suspicion  follows  wheite  he  lays  bis  head : 
.   He  sees  a  murd'rer  when  he  hails  a  guest. 
And  in  a  daughter's  arms  can  find  no  rest. 
Shun,  80  thou  hop'st,  a  Caesar's  bloody  tomb ; 
Know,  life  subsists  but  in  a  Cromwell's  doom : 
The  surest  path  thou  tread'st  in  leads  to  this. 
And  Caution's  footstep  trembles  o'er  th' abyss.— 
Behold  how  all  hi^  glitt'ring  trophies  fade ! 
How  sorrows  haunt,  and  maladies  invade  ; 
See,  hope  by  terror,  comfort  chas'd  bv  care. 
And  life  resigned  in  yellings  of  despair! 
Oh  !  stop  one  moment  in  thy  proud  career- 
One  moment  stop ;— from  Glory's  dazzling  sphere 
Behold  the  fruit  that  usurpations  give— 
"To  die  like  Caesaj,  or  like  Cromwell  live."    r.  23. 

The  tersification  of  the  whole  poem  is  equally  spirited. 
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Akf.  45.— ^J'dmrt/f  Mdi^  Sotmets^  by  the  Author  of  Translattons  from 
the  lujian  of  Petrarch f  Metastashi  and  Zafpu     %vo.  ^u    Roblnaons* 

These  poems  discover  littk  imagination ;  but  they  ar^  evidently 
produced  hy  a  man  of  good  and  affectionate  feelingrs^  and  a  cultivated  - 
tnind*     The  two  following  sonnets  will  be  read  with  interest* 

*  SONNET  XX. 
*  On  the  Death  tf  my  Brother  FibBOBRiCKi 


Zcoos  eujv*  yvy  S'ao  ^xvarog  ^ou  [mi^x  yti^avei*     I  A.  lP*670i 

*  Sweetest  and  best  of  men,  ofbrothersy  friends^  * 
Of  sons,  of  m^tertf !  whose  Tinruffl^  mind 

No  duty  e'eir  forgot,^  no  toil  declined  1 

With  all  that  modest  worth  which  n^'er  jpreteitdt 

Though  active  still ;  th^t  charity  that  tends 
Another's  sores,  while  piously  resien'd 
She  veils  her  own  ;  that  wisdom  that  combin'd 
With  tourag^  stiffly  stands  or  timely  bends ! 

O  witness,  for  ye  knew,  eafih  faithful  breast, 
With  him  so  oft  in  hard  adventures  tned> 
Speak  him  in  deeds  how  old,  ia  years  how  green ! 

Witness  this  heart,  though  wounded  not  depressM» 
Whose  sorrow  swells  e*en  now  with  decent  ptide^ 
And  dares  to  thank  thy  God  that  thou  hast  htta  \*  t.  J^ 

'  BONtJET  XXL 

*  Vain  j  foolish  ?trl,  whbse  seeming  beautebus  hct 
,  Serves  but  to  hide*  the  weak  contracted  heart } 

In  who«e  soft  features  ev'ry  pleasing  art  • 

Deluded  fancy  strives  in  vain  to  trace ; 
tn  whom  no  generous  feeling  finds  a  plaeef  * 

^Friendship,  nor  love^  nor  soft  companion's  mlaft  f 

But,  careltss  to  receive  or  to  impartf 

Thop  hid'st  in  sullen  silence  ev'ry  grace  i 
At  length  I've  broke  thy  chain  ;  my  heart  is  firted  $ 

Upon  the  hook  of  cold  suspense  no  ndoite 

Bleeding  to  hang,  and  in  fond  struggles  faiat« 
And  haply,  when  thy  5hort4iv'd  reign  is  o'er^ 

To  warmer  passions  pity  shall  succeed^ 

Pity  to  hear  thy  lone  and  fruitless  plaint*'     f>«  41* 

The  volume  is  ^edicaud  to  Mr,  Pitt,  for  ivhom  (says  the  tK)et) 


>  the  sorrowing  Nine 


Had  turn'd  indignant  from  a  world  opprctt'd*'    fs  iiy 
ts  Ihii  praise  or  irony  i 
CaiT.  Ret.  Vol.  54.  J^  i«oa.  ^^^^^^^^  b^^OOgle 
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Art*  46. — Tie  MaiotSit;  a  Pom^    9«04    i/#    Bnttoa  imi  Soiw 

i8oi. 

Ad  ironical  defence  of  the  MethodfatH  in  smooth,  but  tame,  bhnk 
verse*  The  following  passage,  alludii^  to  a  defence.of  subBcdptiont 
is  a  fair  and  fayorable  specimen  of  the  writer's  powers« 

*  This  pleased  me  weQ  ; 
So  I  have  drawn  a  creed — for  my  own  use  } 
Tom  has  another.  Jack,  and  Beajanda  i  ' 

We  all  have  creeds,  different,  as  red  from  ^een. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  ifounded,  as  we  are  sure,  ^ 

Upon  bur  Articles* 

*  This  modem  Rgift, 
This  sweeping  letcicographery  no  doubt  . 

Reason'di.from  strict  analogy*     The  sun^ 
The  moon  and  stars,  all  have  their  stated  rpundis^'**' 
Whf  should  not  language  turn  I    The  restless  seai^ 
The  earth  we  siaud  00,  all  ase  full  of  chanffe,-^ 
Why  should  not  language  change  ?    AnA.  I  migjit  sayy 
Our  prelates  and  our  clergymen  themselves, 
(Providing  for  their  future  beef  and  puddix\g) 
Are  evetmore  in  motion,  getting  out'"^ 
Why  should  UiH  language  move  ? 

*  I  tvust  our  frieui^ 
Out  greater  Newton,  will  persist  in  these 
Hi3  vast  discoveries*    Who  can  dare  to  say , 
What  chafes  may  tals;e  place,  by  susk  a  light    . 
Pour'd  on  dark  matter  I    He  at  length  may  cause 
A  revolution  in  material  things,  ^  i 

And  clearly  prove  that  day  is^  nl^ht  dugntsed;"^ 
That  misery  means  hi^piaess  ^  uiat  men,  ,  ^    • 

When,  in.  a  frolk,  or  a  drunkea  fit. 
They  dasb  t)ieir  paper  heads  against  the  waJl^ 
Feel  nothing  but  most  exqmsite  sensations','-'^ 
Nay,  such  the  fertile  fancy  of  our  friend^ 
k  is  most  likely,  he  wiU  by  and  by  ^ 

Disprove  all  Euclid  |  show  that  elephants 
Are  men  grown  eorfulent-'^i  aldermen  I 
That  Sb^  is.  water,  and  that  hell  itself 
Means  the  Uurdbeavens  r     p. 55..^.  % 

Profane  readers  will  complain  that  the  poem  is  feeble  and  tediously 
long*  But  the  poet  will  be  classed,  by  those  of  his  own  persuasioD^ 
among  the  sweet  singers  of  IsraH* 

AaT.  47. — The  Conjunction  of  Jupiter  emd  Venus,  in  Leo  ;  on  the  z^b 
of  September,  i^OL^^A  happy  Prelude  to  a  propitious  Peaces  a 
Poem* — Mercurfs  Apelogyfor  the.  Csucat^s  BlundcTf-  an  Impromptu  ^ 
esddressidto  the  Rigbi  Hon*  the  Earl  of  Tarmouth.  Jndother  Poetical 
Pieces*    By  the  Rev.  John  Black*     ivo*     is*     Robinsons* 

Mr.  Black  is  improved  in  versifying*  We  recollect  no  passage  in 
his  former  publication  equal  to  these  Gnet-^ 
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«  Those,  who  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 
And  sent  their  m^indates,  dire,  afar. 
Which  have  produced  such  mighty  w^8»        ' 
Nor  left  one  nation  to  repose ; 
Who  see  their  palaces  arise, 
Like  exhalations  in  the  skies  ; 
Who^e  hearts,  from  power  quite  callous  grown. 
No  soft  compunctious  feelings  own ; 
Whose  <ar8,  assail'd  by  plausive  tones. 
Heed  not  a  nation's  ceaseless  groans ; 
Whom  fawQimg  pauasitbs  atteod. 
Prompt  their  worst  actions  to  defend  ;  ' 
Whose  eyes  are  all  unus'd  to  weep. 
Are  haply  at  this  bour  adeep  ; 
iDeep^rench'd  in  care-repelling  wine, 
OblivioMs,  stretfh'd  on  down  supine. 

'  Should  they  these  frenzied  times  aurrire, 
And  Aottld  a  restless  hour  arrive*-* 
WiU  then  no  terrors  of  the  night. 
From  fields  of  bk>od  e'er  blast  their  sight? 
Will  all  within  their  breasts  be  still ; 
And  tranquil  thoughts  their  bosoms  fill  i 
Will  they  walk  forth  with  souls  serenfr«- 
Thus  harmonized  to  such  a  scene  i 
INo— sure  J  The  wnse  of  right  and  wrong, 
Will  rise  resistless — sternly  strong. 
Tear  all  the  veils  that  conscience  bind. 
And  flash  conviction  o'er  the  mind  ! 
Sleep  on  then,  ministers  of  hate ! 
I  envy  not  your  toiyid  sta^e  f 
But  oh  !  forbid  I  e'er  should  bear 
The  scorpions,  that  your  souls  shall  tear!*    f.  4. 

NOVELS. 

A&T*48* — Tie  FolSa  of  FaiiiOtt  ^  a  Dramatic  Jiovd.   i  Fob*  i2mo* 
13/.  6d.  Boards,    Longman  and  Rees.    1801. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  abilities, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  advantage  when  employed  in  novel- writing.  • 
The  language  is  sententious  and  didactic,  rather  than  familiar.  There 
is  no  diversity  pf  character  in  the  work  ;  and  the  plot  is  so  far  from 
interesting,  that  we  can  discover  no  real  reason  why  sir  John  Scars- 
dak  and  miss  Aubrey  mi^t  not  have  been  married  as  well  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  firvt  volume  as  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last.  The 
amusements  of  the  present  day  are  certainly  conducted  in  a  tnoro 
trifling  manner  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago  ;  but  the  author's  ecu- 
aure  of  them  is  abuse  rathef  than  satire. 

Art.  49. — Something  New;  or^  Jdvmhires  a9  Catd^eU  flousi.  By 
Jtme  Plumptre.  3  f'ols.  itmo.  15J.  Board*.  Longman  and 
Rees.     1 80 1. 

The  Smmthing  New  which  sum  Plumptre  beicjireseiitf  to -the  pub« 

2  K  2 
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lie  18  an  ngly  woman,  as  the  heroine  of  a  novel.  It  is  pot  very  won* 
derfiil  that  the  fair  atthor  had  no  predecessors  in  this  tract;  nor  shal} 
we  deem  it  surprising  if  she  have  but  fewr  imitators,  because  novels 
.  fire  the  food  of  young  minds,  and  the  copy  of  juvenile  manners  ;  they 
fire  a  picture  of  the  sensations  of  a  warm  imagination,  at  a  timcf  of  life 
when,  *  true  to  our  nature,  feeling  achieves  what  reason  attempts  ii| 
▼ain.'  To  us,  in  whom  old  age  has  bent  the  passions  under  a  great 
weight  of  reason  and  experience,  miss  Plumptre's  good  intentiou  ap« 
pears*with  all  its  advantages* 

.  Art.  SO.-^The  Pirate  of  Napks;  a  Novel.     By  Mary  Charkan^ 
3  Vols*  1 2 mo.  1 3 J.  6^.  Boards,     Lane.  '  i8oi. 

Angela,  the  heroine  of  these  volumes,  ia  the  supposed  child  of  Ni- 
colo  Trappola,  a  fruiterer  of  Naples.  After  passing  some  time 
;imong  caves,  rocks,  and  coffins,  in.  due  form  of  novel  procedure^ 
she  turns  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  person  of  family^  and  is  mar- 
ried to  the  man  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  ^er  in  her  former  humi 
ble  state.  Notwithstanding  all  this  has  been  related  a  hundred  times 
before,  it  is  not  badly  repeated  by  Mrs.  Charlton.  The  affixing  such  * 
names  to  the  personages  of  a  novel  as  are  common  to  the  country 
where  the  cventis  happen  is  certainly  proper;  but  the  adoption  of  terms 
of  quality  in  a  ibreign  language,  as,  marcbefe^  madre,  falazviOy  fovra^ 
jcc.  savours  a  little  of  affectation. 

Art,  51. r — D^l^vals  a  Noveh     2  Fok»  i2mo.    8x.  Boards.     Lane, 

1802. 

This  is  a  pleasing  little  novel,  written  in  an  easy  correct  style, 
but  without  any  novelty  of  incident. 

Art.  52. — Swedish  Mysteries;  or^  H(ro  of  the  Mines  ^  a  TaU^ 
Translated  from  a  $*Ufedisb  Manuscript^  by  Jobanson  Kidderslaw^ 
3  Volf.  }2m€i,  13/.  6d,  Boards.     Lane.    1801. 

We  have  not  leisure  to  examine  whether  this  novel  be  really  a 
translation  from  the  Swedish,  or  whether  it  be  the  original  produc- 
tion of  liim  who  calls  himself  the  translator.  The  narrative  is  s^iffi- 
ciently  gloomy,  and  the  language  sufficiently  turgid,  to  warrant  a 
belief  that  it  is  the  offspring  of  some  northern  author.  It  will, 
most  likely,  amuse  for  two  or  three  months  those  who  search  after 
nqvclty;  an4  then^  like  its  brethren,  it  will  be  forgotten, 

MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 

Art.  <$.^r-Tbe  Thespian  Dictionary;  off  Dramatic  Biography  of  tb$ 
Eighteenth  Century  ;  containing  Sketches  of  the  Lives  y  Produciions^  &c. 
of  all  the  principal  Managers ^  Dramatists^  Composers^  Commentators^ 
jictprsf  and  Aft^esses^  of  the  United  Kingdom  :  interspersed  with  se- 
veral original  Anecdotes;  qnd forming  if  concise  History  <f  the  Mng&sb 
Stage.   8v9.  gs.  6d.  Boards.     Hurst.  4802. 

This  work  is.  intended  for  a  pocket-coippanion,  being  closely 
priiited  with  a  vtry  small*  type,  in  order  to  contain  a  great  quantity 
pf  matter  in  as  contracted  a  space  as  possible.  One  fault  we  canno^ 
§yoi4  pointfcg  out  5  which  is,  that  the  datfs  arc  not  alwap  correct, 
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'Vhh  perhaps  may  be  an  error  of  the  press  (  but,  even  as  auchy  it  16  aa 
unpardonable  neglect  in  a  book  of  reference.  In  justice^  however^ 
we  tmrst  say  that  this  pocket  volume  contains  a  variety  of  informa- 
tion, which  will  be  found  entertainfng  and  instructive  to  those  who 
€re  fond  of  theatrical  anecdote  and  biography.  In  one  particular 
it  is  entitled  to  our  warmest  praise ;  namely,  that  it  will  not  o£Fend 
the  chastest  eye.  It  is  a  plain  narrative  of  the  lives  of  performerst  , 
&c.  so  far  only  .as  they  have  respect  to  their  calling,  and  is  totally 
•ilent  upon  that  lewd'ness  and  immorality  which  too  often  blacken 
the  history  of  those  who  have  passed  their  time  among  actors  and 
actresses. 

AitT.  5^.— ^i?w  Instructions  for  flaying  ^  in  all  its  f^arietifSy  the  Ganu 
of  BilUards  ivithfiase  and  Propriety*  To  'which  is  prefixed  an  His" 
torical  jlccount  of  the  Game,  ^c.  By  Mn  jimatettr*  l2mo.  is.  6dm 
fewed*     Hu  rst.     1 8  o  i . 

We  have  been  much  disappointed  on  a  perusal  of  this  book. 
The  title  informs  us  that  it  contains  ♦  instructions  for  playing;'  and^  ' 
in  the  description  of  a  mathematical  game,  we  reasonably  expectedt 
therefore,  scientific  principles.  We  hoped  to  have  seen  the  angles  df 
ihe  different  parts  of  the  table  pointed  out,  and  to  have  heard  some- 
what of  the  laws  of  vclopity  and  repulsion.  But  nothing  of  the 
sort  occurs  in  the  whole  performance;  nor  is  there  the  smallest  infor- 
mation advanced  by  what  means  a  hazard  may  be  made  from  any  one 
given  point  of  the  table  %  all  that  is  laid  down  is  the  rules  of  the  dif- 
ferent games  \  yet  of  what  use  is  a  marker  but  to  decide  these  at  the 
time  the  parties  are  playing? 

Akt.  55.— 7i&^  Encyclop££a  of  Wit„    i2mo.  6/.  Boards.     Fhillipt. 

'This  is  one  of  the  most  witless  productions  we  ever  perused* 
There  19  less  of  Attic  salt  in  these  5^8  pages  than  in  almost  any  other 
wol-k  of  the  sort  witli  which  we  are  acquainted,  although  not  con- 
taining the  fourth  part  of  that  number.  If  our  readers  wish  to  see 
into  what  kennels  the  compiler  has  been  raking  in  order  to  swell  the 
t>ulk  pf  his  volume,  they  may  read  the  following  tuitty  story* 

<   DWTCH    DELICACY. 

<  The  Hollanders  keep  their  apartments  religiously  clean,^aiMl,  to 
prevent  th^ir  being  dirtied  by  ^he  consequences  of  smoking,  sit 
round  the  room  in  a  .circle,  and  he  who  has  occasion  to  spi^  spits 
into  his  neighbour's  mouth,,who  passes  it  on  to  another,  and  he  to  a 
third,  until  it  gets  into  the  mouth  of  the  man  who  sits  next  the 
door,  who  passes  it  out  of  the  room.'     7.  8* 

Akt.  56.-— Ti&r  Life  and  Campaigns  of  General  Suworow,  Conqueror 
of  Italy*     By  an  Officer*    izmo*  2/.  sewed.     Hurst.    180 1. 

The  actions  of  this  celebrated  warrior  are  particularised,  in  the 
yoluine  before  us,  from  his  birth  to  bis  death.  It  might  naturally 
^e  expect^  that  a  work  written  by  an  officer  should  lean  t  little  to 
\^%  side^^his  own  country  \  and  Yvheneyer  it  becomes  necessary  \q 
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hint  at  parties^  the  author  shows  the  direction  of  his  buis  s  but  In  die 
main  the  performance  is  extremely  impartiaU  and  the  relations  are 
given  in  a  much  better  flow  of  language  thaa  is  always  to  be  met 
With  from  a  soldier. 

The  conclusion  manifests  the  instability  of  every  dependence  upon 
princes  i 

*  Sic  transit  gloria  mundlj./ 

.    AaT.  57. — Tlte  Science  of  Teaching.  appUeJ  to  Elocution^  Poetry ^  the 
Subllm$  of  Scripture f  and  History  ^  with  a  novel  and  improved  Ar^ 
rangement  of  the  latter ^  for  tJ^e  Use  of  classical  Pupils  •    /By  David 
^  Morrice*     i2mo.  ^s.  Boards.     Lackington  ^uu/ Co.     1801. 

Some  miscelkmeous  remarks  on  the  art  of  speaking,  poetry,  &c. 
dignified  with  a  title-page  of  too  much  expectation.  1  he  noVcl 
and  improved  arrangement  of  the  latter  is  only  a  chronological  table, 
which,  by  giving  to  one  side  of  the  column,  containing  dates,  the 
.  aacred,  and  the  other  the  profane  history,  leaves  frequendy  half  the 
page  a  blank  space.  The  whole  wears  too  much. the  appearance  of 
mere  book-making. 

.  Art.  ^Z.'^Observdtions  on  Mr.  Dundas^s  Letter  of  the  y6tb  of  Jtme^ 
1 801,  to  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  East^lndia  Con^ 
pany.     %vo.  \s.    Jordan.     i8oi. 

A  reproof  of  Mr.  Dun4a8,  who  in  1784  proposed  that  the  com- 
missioners of  control  should  be  persons' already  in  office,  and  receive 

-  no  new  emolument ;  but  in  1793  he  and  the  commi^ioners  secured 
each  5000/.  yearly,  and  in  1801  he  retires  with  a  letter  of  good  ad- 
vice and  a  pension  of  2000/.  a-year,  <  But  such  matters  are  now 
viewed  with  complete  apathy  by  the  nation  at  large»  and  this  apathy 
extends  to  yet  greater  objects  \  for  the  contempt  of  the  late  mini- 

/'  h\x^  for  the  public  opinion,  and,  yet  more,  the  unhappy  violence  to 

.  vrhich  they  subjected  it,  have'  produced  effects  which  might  easily 
have  been  fpreseen ;  and,  in  case  of  real  danger,  the  consequent  palsy 

.  would  be,  found  highly  dangerous.  As  even  the  weakett  oi  the 
alarmists  seem  now  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  internal  jeopardy, 
every  mean  should  be  used  gently  to  revive  and  stimulate  the  pubuc 
opinion,  which  would  be  found  favorable  to  pacific  measures,  and 

t  of  course  to  the  present  ministry. 

Art.  59.—^  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  the  fine  Arts.     By  yohn 
.     Robert  Scott f  D.D.    4/^.     31.   *  White. 

A  trivial  declamation  in  praise  of  the  fine  art8..*-*The  only  things 
worth  notice  is  a  note  on  the  fate  Qf  a  young  artist  called  Proctor, 
which  we  shall  transcribe. 

•  The  fate  of  this  ingenious  youth  deserves  to  be  distinctly  record* 
ed.  Bom  of  humble  parentage  in  one  of  the  more  distant  counties, 
he  had  early  manifested  an  admiration  of  the  arts,  and,  being  admit- 
ted a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  eminently  distinguished  him-  : 
aelf  there  by  his  abilities  and  his  industry.  Applying  peculiarly  to 
'  sculpture,  soon  after  the  termination*  of  his  studies  in  tlic  academy 
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he  exhibited,  at  it«  annual  exhibition  in  Somerset-place,  two  fbodeb. 
of  unrivaled  excellence,  which  mi^ht,  \yithout  fear  of  deterioratioa9 
have  been  placed  in  competition  with  the  happiest  productions  of  the 
best  days  of  Grecian  art,  and  which  at  the  time  met  with  their  welt- 
earned  applause.  But,  alas !  applause  was  his  only  reward :  no' 
wealthy  patron  took ,  him  by  the  hand,  no  affluent  lover  of  the  arts 
inquired  into,  or  assisted,  bis  circumstances ;  and  his  means  bemg 
very  confined,  misery  was  his  portion.  He  had  however  the  soul  <^ 
an  artist,  and  £qr  a  length  ot  time  bore  up  with  manly  fortitude . 
against  his  distresses.  The  present  worthy  president  of  the  Royai 
Academy,*  suspecting  bis  ^uatioa,  with  the  aid  of  the  council  oV 
tflined  for  him  from  the  Academy  an  annuity  of  looL  a  year,  to  en- 
al^e  him  |o  go  to  Italy,  and  improve  himself  there :  but  the  unhappy 
youth  had  unavoidably  contracted  some  trifling  debts,  which  he  was* 
utterly  unable  to  discharge,  and  his  mind  was  too  delicately  alive  to 
every  5ner  feeling  to  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  thi»  country  with- 
out paying  them.  This  circumstance,  preying  on  his.  agitated  spirits, 
and  on  a  frame  emaciated  by  the  severest  distress,  caused  his  speedy, 
dissolution,  to  the  irreparable  injury  of  the  arts.  After  his  death  it 
was  discovered  that,^  for  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  he  had  resided  , 
in  a  miserable  cock-loft  in  the  worst  house  in  Clare-market,  vrhich  he 
had  rented  for  a  shilling  a  week;  and  that  his  daily  sustenance  for 
that  time  had  been  only  two  dry  biscuits,-  ^ith  a  drait  of  water  from 
the  market  pump.^    p.  32. 

Art.  6o*'^MoraJiiy  united  wM  FoRey ;  or,  R^innofu  m  th4  M  anJnem 
G&vemment  ef  France  ;  and  (m  tfariow  imfortahi  Toflet  of  Cvoil  an£ 
Eccksiasticaf  Reform.  By  Robert  Fellowes^  A*  £.  Vc.  i^m9* 
2^.6d.    White.     iSoi. 

True  policy  cannot  be  separated  from  morality  $  but  the  diffettol^ 
interests  which  4way  the  sovereign  and  the  people  in  most  countries 
kave  hitherto  rendered  the  union  rather  a  question  to  be  discussed  ia 
the  regions  of  Utopia,  than  a  jproblem  to  be  reduced  into  practice  s% 
ceal  bfe*  History,  however,  instructs  us  in  the  lamentable -truths 
that^  from  the  want  of  this  unioni  v^ry  disastrous  are  the  conac^ 
quences  to  every  country.  A  corrupt  government  naturally  corrupt* 
the  people  I  the  Corruption  of  the  people  re^-^tcts  upon  the  govern^ 
ment  $  the  name  of  reform  is  treated  with  deriaion,  till  it  is  too'lattf 
to  introduce  it,  or  till  ttt  length,  the  accumulacion  of  abuser  de«troy^ 
ing  the  connexion  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  the  destnic-' 
don  of  the  former,  produced  by  the  anarchy  and  sedition  of  the  lat" 
ter,'  rdtoove«  an  ancient  system^  to  pave  the  way  for  foUies  perhaps  hf 
the'opposite  extreme.  Our  author  endeavours  to  palliate  the  tyranny 
ef  the  old  French  government.  Therd  were  few  victims  indeed  irt 
its  Bastilk  $  but  the  terror  of  it  was  as  gifting  to  an  enlightened 
people  as  the  cruelties  exercised  in  it  to  the  grosser  feelings  of  theii^ 
ancestors.  The  despotism  of  the  last  monarch  was  exercised  with 
great  moderation  ;  yet  France  lamented  the  destruction  of  its  consti- 
tution, and  panted  for  the  restomtton  of  its  three  estates.  The 
French,  agreeably  to  their  natural  levity,  have  rushed  into  the  gross* 
est  absurditieSi  mingled  with  the  most  sanguinary  atrocities ;  yet  this 
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ill  conduct  18  lather  a  proof  than  an  excuse  of  the  crimed  and  toUi69 
of  former  reigns,  in  which,  from  neglect  of  the  opportunities  of  cor- 
recting evils  when  every  rf  form  Would  have  been  accepted  as  a  favour 
from  the  monarch,  the  power  was  thrown  into  hands  incapable  of  cx-^ 
crcising  it  with  temper  and  discretion. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  has  been  treated  with  sa 
much  folly  and  rancour  among  ourselves,  is  shown  to  be  only  an  inno-« 
cuous  sound.  *  The  phraseology  honouts  the  government  at  least  a* 
much  as  it  flatters  the  people ;  *  for— 

«  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  all  governmentij  whether  they  be 
free  or  despotic,  owe  their  strength  and  their  security  to  thci  consent 
of  the  people.  If  they  did  not  origiilate  from  their  choice,  they  must 
be  maintained  by  their  consent-  For  no  government  can  long  stand 
if  the  people  will  its  destruction.  Their  will,  therefore,  is  sovereign  | 
and  is  the  real  and  essential  base  of  all  political  sovereignty.'    p.  41. 

This  question  being  settled,  the  good  of  the  people  is  maintained 
to  be  the  end  of  government ;  and  that  good  cannot  be  neglected  by' 
any  ministry  without  a  violation  of  justice  and  humanity.  Hence  the 
real  sovereignty,  to  which  both  pnnces  and  people  are  bound  to  sub- 
mit, Consists  in  the  laws  of  religion  and  morality  ;  and  when  they* 
are  neglected,  thedays  of  St.  Bartholomew  or  the  days  of  Robespierre 
are  the  necessary  punishments  for  the  wickedness  of  those  who  break 
the  higher  laws  of  Providence.  Our  author,  after  such  observations, 
proceeds  to  the  important  question  of  reform,  particularly  of  a  religious 
reform  in  bis  own  country;  on  which  head  the  scandalous  advertiaementa 
for  the  sale  of  livings,-  and  the  stock-jobbing  traffic  in  preferments,  are 
reprobated  with  due  severity.  Some  obnoxious  parts  in  ouj:  otherwise 
excellent  Liturgy  are  censured  as  deserving  of  erasure  ;  and  a  tempe* 
rtte  alteration  in  the  Articles  is  recommended.  Tithes  are  judiciously- 
defended,  and  a  church  establishment  praised.  The  reform  in  tlMf 
l^resentation  of  the  people  is  made  to  rest  upon  property ;  and 
these  various  reforms  are  recommended  with  great  propriety  to  the 
present  minister.  The  following  observation  will  sliow  the  impart 
tiality  and  sound  sense  of  the  writer. 

<  I  am  neither  the  foe  nor  the  partisan,  neither  the  panegyrist  nof 
the  calumniator,  of  the  minister  nor  of  the  opposition ;  but  trutb 
compels  me  to  declare,  that  there  has  been  a  great  and  prominent 
tendency  in  some  late  measures  of  taxation  to  depress  the  middle 
orders,  and  totally  to  extinguish  mediocrity  of  fortune.  Such  mea- 
sures accelerate  the  progress  of  a  country  towards  slavery  and 
wretchedness,  tfnd  are  ominous  itdications  of  wasting  hapjpinesa  and 
expiring  freedom:  for  the  middle  classes  are  the  only  safe  and  solid 
yampart  against  arbitrary  power  on  one  sidci  and  tumttUuem  disorder 
on  thf  other.'    r.'98. 
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Art.  I. — Traiif  de  Mifiiralogtey  par  le  Ciioyen  Hauy^  Afembre 
de  PInstitut  National  des  Sciences  et  des  AriSj  tsfc.  Public 
par  le  Conseil  des  Alines^  en  Cinque  Volumes,  dont  un  contient 
86  Planches^     %vo.    Paris.     1801. 

treatise  on  A4if9eralogj,  by  M»  Hauy,  Member  of  tie  National  If^ 
siitute  of  Sciences  and  Arts^  He.  Published  by  the  Council  cf 
Mines.     5  Vols,  mth  86  Plates.    Imported  by  De  Bofie. 

1  HIS  work  claims  our  attention  on  many  accounts  j  and 
tp  examine  its  object  and-  plan  is  more  than  sufficient  for  a 
single  article.  Should  we  not  bo  prevented  by  an  English 
translation^  we  shall  return  to  it  in  another  Appendix.  Let 
us  however  observe^  thatj  if  such  a  version  be  in  contemplation » 
we  would  recommend  adding  to  it  the  Abstract  of  Werner's 
Orictognostic  Classification  of  Minerals  by  M.  Daubuisson.  {t 
is  more  clear  and  intelligible  than  the  original,  which,  neverthe- 
less, with  more  than  common  precision  and  minuteness  of  di- 
stinction, contains  much  valuable  information,  though  in  a  style 
that  must  disgust  and  even  repel  a  reader  of  common  resolution. 
The  abstract  is  not  without  its  repellent  powers  $  but  they  may 
be  conquered  by  a  little  exertion  *.  To  return  however  to  M. 
Hauy*8  Treatise  of  Mineralogy. 


*  At  the  moment  of  tcritlng  Uiis  part  of  oar  article,  ve  received  the  first  volume 
«f  an  EleiifCDtary  Treatise  of^Miaeralogyi  by  M.  Brochant,  engineer  of  miner. 
We  hare  looked  it  over  ct2rsorily»  and  think  it  possesses  considerable  merit;  and 
perceive  that  it  is  spoken  of  Mp'itb  great  respect  by  M.  H/kuj.  We  now  mention  it 
not  only  to  announre  the  pubHcaticny  but  to  remark  that  it  unites  the  precision 
of  tlic  school  of  Werner  with  M.  Hauy's  geometrical  accuracy.  It  contains  a 
more  coplou*  and  correct  view  of  Wcrneri  language  and  manner  of  description 
^than  even  tlic  translation  of  Madame  Picardet.  ll  must  indeed  be  remembered, 
that  the  translation  whIcH  we  noticed  In  a  formtr  rolunie  of  our  journal  was  l'rui|i 

App.  Vol.  34.  a  L 
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In  our  62d  volume,  O.  S.  (p.  55),  when  examining  a  di- 
stinct treatise  of  Rome.de  I'hle  *  on  the  exterior  character  of 
minerals^  we  noticed  the  difFerent  classidcations,  and  particu- 
larly adverted,  as  the  work  led  us,  to  the  fprm  of  crystals,  as 
a  constant  unchangeable  character.  We  resumed  the  subject 
in  our  review  of  Daubenton'j  Tableau  de  Minera/ogiej  and  have 
since  noticed  it  in  every  work  where  it  has  occurred.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  form  of  the  crystals  has  been  little  attended  to  by 
any  Enelish  author ;  and  even  Mr.  Kirwan,  in  his  last  edition, 
though  he  has  adopted  the  language  and  much  of  the  precision 
of  the  school  of  Werner,  has  not  noticed  the  form  and  the 
angles  of  crystals,  and  has  even  spoken  of  crystallography  with 
contempt.  It  has  been  observed,  and  the  remark  has  been 
often  repeated  in- this  journal,  that  the  two  contending  classes 
of  mineralogists — those  who  depend  chiefly  on  external  charac- 
ters as  the  means  of  distinguishing  minerals,  and  those  who  think 
that  the  distinctions  must  be  drawn  from  chemical  analysis — 
should  naturally  yield  to  each  other,  and  unite  their  powers.  We 
particularly  pointed  out  this  uniop  in  our  review  of  M.  Dau- 
b^nton's  1  able,  where  the  advantages  of  the  union  were  particu- 
larly conspicuous;  and  we  now  find  our  ideas  coincide  with  those 
of  M.  Hauy,  the  chief  supporter  of  the  system  of  crystallisation, 
the  piost  striking  of  the  external  forms.  To  chemistry,  he 
observes,  must  belong  the  determination  of  species.  '  It  may 
be  more  proper  to  say  that  it  completes  this  determination,"  in 
showing  us  the  **  principal  molecules,"  of  which  the  **  integrant 
molecules,"  the  crystals,  ar^  assemblages.  We  can  al- 
ready perceive,  and  we  shall  in  future  find  many  examples 
of  this  truth,  how  important  it  is  that  the  inquiries  respecting 
these  two  kinds  of  molecules  should  be  directed  to  one  common 
object,  that  the  chemist  and  mineralogist  should  mutually  assist 
each  other;  and  that  the  goniometer,  which  furnishes  the  data 
requisite  to  the  calculation  of  crystalline  forms,  should  be 
j.oined  with  the  balance  which  weighs  the  product  of  tlie 
analysis.' 

In  this  system,  M.  Hauy  follows  that  of  the  chemical  mine- 
ralogist ;  tut  the  varieties  are  distinguished  by  the  crystalline 
form,  which  in  our  author's  hands  is  a  science  almost  v/hoUy 
new  ;  and  we  believe  he  is  right  in  asserting,  that  no  varieties 
have  been  determined  by  the  crystallographer  which  analysis 
.  has  not'confirmed. 


an  early  vork  or  Werner ;  and  that  the  Gerinao  iiiineraiognt  has  extended  Kit 
Ui\;uage  with  the  enlarj^ement  of  the  science,  in  cunsequencc  of  qcw  ui»cuv erica. 
Only  the  first  volume  of  M.  Brochant's  work  has  yet  appeared^  and  it  coutains 
the  *  eart-bs  and  litones/  thoui;h  an  appendix  to  thr^e  >%ill  be  added.  He  speaks 
as  if  the  other  cla&ics  were  to  ht  compihcd  ia  auuther  volume;  but  this  is  iui* 
practicable. 
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^  •  The  theory  employed  to  develop-  these  laws  (viz.  of  crystal- 
lisation) rests  on  a  fact  which  has  been  hitherto  supposed 
rather  thaa  demonstrated.  It  consists  in  this,  that  the  minute 
tolids  which  are  the  dements  of  crystals,  and  which  I  call  the 
integrant  mokculesy  have,  in  every  individual  belonging  to  the* 
same  species,  an  invariable  form  5  the  planes  of  which  are,  in 
the  direction  of  the  natural  joints,  pointed  out  by  the  mechani- 
cal division  of  these  crystals,  whose  respective  angles  and 
dinlensions  are  ascertSiined  by  calculation  joined  with  observa- 
tion. Added  to  this,  the  integrant  molecules  relative  to  dif- 
ferent species  are  more  or  less  pointedly  different,  except  in  a 
very  few  cases,  where  the  forms  have  regular  characters,  and 
constitute  the  connexion  between  different  species.  The  determi- 
nation therefore  of  integral  molecules  has  a  considerable  in- * 
fluence  on  that  of  species ;  and  this  consideration  has  often 
conducted  ipe,  either  in  subdividing  into  many  species  a  group 
which  in  the  common  methods  created  one  alone,  or  in 
uniting  the  scattered  limbs  of  a  single  species,  of  which  many 
distinct  ones  had  been  made.' 


*  The  result  of  my  labours,  supposing  them  to  be  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  nature.  The  different"  substances  of  which  this 
globe  consists,  placed  in  their  respective  positions  by  the  con- 
currence of  the  causes,  nvhose  actions  the  Supreme  Being  has  di^" 
rected  to  thk  end  which  seemed  most  suitable  to  his  wisdom^  offer  a 
spectacle  wholly  new,  even  to  the  eye  most  experienced  in 
viewing  minerals  brought  from  their  native  beds  to  our  cabi- 
nets. Here  we  behold  them  arranged  and  disposed  in  a  systematic 
order ;  but  nature,  on  every  side  despising  the  artificial  limits 
traced  by  our  systems,  separates  what  we  have  united,  and 
confounds  what  we  have  chosen  to  separate.  On  one  side  sha 
disjoins,  by  striking  contrasts,  substances  which  touch  and  ad- 
here to  each  other  \  on  the  other,  she  manages  those  progres- 
sive changes  from  one  substance  to  another,  those  successions 
of  shades,  which  say  to  an  attentive  and  enlightened  observer. 
Here  we  no  longer  belong  either  to  this  fossil  or  that* 

MrHauy  next  explains  his  own  plan  of  arrangement^  and 
the  circumstances  which  influence  him  in  forming  his  genera 
from  species  and  varieties.  We  own  that  we  wished  to  have 
enlarged  on  this  subject  *,  to  have  shown  that  Buffon  had  in 
this  place  committed  a  fundamental  error  in  his  cekbratcd 
canon — that  science  formed  species;  and  that  Werner's  me- 
thod was  equally  erroneous.  The  method  of  determining 
species,  the  most  important  part  of  classification,  employed 
by  botanists  and  zoologists,  cannot  here  be  practised  \  and  the 
pnilosopher  must^  in  part,  be  directed  by  his  own  opinion^ 
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perhaps  by  his  fancy.  M.  Hauy's  system  is  the  least  cxoep- 
jtionable  ot  any.  He  adopts,  as  we  have  said,  in  his  more  ex-* 
tensive  arrangements,  the.  chemical  analysis ;  but,  in  species, 
the  more  constant  and  obvious  characters,  particularly  the  form 
of  the  crystals :  yet,  as  this  is  the  most  distinguished  part  of 
the  present  work,  it*  is  necessary  to  enlarge  farther  on  it, 
especially — we  speak  it  with  regret — as  tKis  part  of  mineralogy 
has  been  too  much  neglected  by  English  mineralogists. 

Minerals  have  nothing  constant  in  their  external  ^pect ;  and, 
to  recognise  species  concealed  under  an  unconunon  form, 
i^iuch  ingenuity  is  often  required.  M.  Hauy's  dexterity  de- 
mands our  praise.  An  accidental  observation  led  him  to  sub- 
divide &e  hexaedral  prism  of  carbonated  lime  in  the  direction 
of  his  laminae  \  and  he  discovered  a  rhomboidal  nucleus  similar 
to  the  bodies  called  Iceland  spar.  Qther  calcareous  crystals, 
examined  in  the  same  manner,  afforded  a  similar  resuh.  From 
these  observations,  combined  with  many  others  on  minerals  of 
very  different  kinds,  he  concluded  that  crystals  belonging  to 
the  same  species  contained  a  nucleus,  which  was  a  solid  that 
might  be  styled  the  primitive  form.  On  subdividing  the  dif- 
ferent nuclei  determined  from  observation,  he  ascertained  the 
form  of  what  he  calls  the  «  integrant  molecules,*  which,  in 
every  known  mineral,  are  only  three  in  number,  and  of  peculiar 
simplicity  i  viz.  the  regular  tetraedon,  the  triangular  prism, 
and  the  parallelopiped.  In  studying  the  progressive  structure 
of  what  may  be  called  the  secondary  forms,  he  conceived  that 
they  might  result  from  a  superposition  of  laminae,  which,  de- 
parting from  the  primitive  structure,  might  decrease  by  a  ^guhr 
subtraction  of  one  or  more  ranks  of  integrant  molecules.  This 
departure  may  sometimes  take  place  from  tne  sides  of  the 
nucleus,  and  sometimes  from  its  angles.  To  these  subtractions 
he  gives  the  appellation  of  *  laws  of  decrease;*  and  from  this 
point  begins*a  series  of  rigorous  geometrical  calculation,  which 
we  cannot  abridge,  l^his  calculation  conducts  him  to  a  pre- 
cise determination  of  the  angles,  planes,  and  solids,  of  the  se- 
condary forms ;  and  the  constant  agreement  between  the  angles, 
produced  by  calculation  and  by  observation,  is  tlie  best  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  of  the  laws.  A  general  formula  thus  be- 
comes, in  the  hands  of  the  author,  an  instrument,  by  n^eans  of 
whicli,  without  any  dificulty,  with  the  assistance  ot  some  un- 
doubted facts,  he  determines  not  only  the  fbnns  hitherto  known, 
but  all  those  whidi  £an  occur,  and  of  which  many  certainly 
exist  in  nature  ;  thus  anticipating  future  discoveriei^.  His  in* 
quiries  into  .the  nature  of  crystals  have ,  conducted  hkn  to  this 
general  principle, — *  that  all  those  which  belong  to  die  same 
Species  are  composed  of  similar  integrant  molecules,  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  which  are  determined  by  observation,  assisted 
by  calculation.'  «  From  the  consideration. of  these  molecule^  he 
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has  reduced  to  die  same  species  jbodies  arranged  in  molecules 
widely  diiierent,  and  separated  those  formerly  associated  with- 
out sufficient  foundation.  In  all  these  instances,  as  we  have 
already  remarked — to  adopt  his  own  words — chenucal  analysis 
has  supported  the  arrangement  of  the  crystallpgrapher. 

Rome  de  Tlsle,  whose  work  is  spoken  of  by  our  author  with 
great  respect, — and  which  in  truth  contains  a  vast  treasure  of 
mineralogical  information,-— established  his  species  from  the  forms 
combined  with  concomitant  hardness  and  specific  gravity  j  but  he 
stopped  at  the  surface,  instead  of  penetrating  the  interior  mecha* 
nism  of  the  structure.  He  suspected  that  there  were  primitive 
forms,  but  he  did  not  always  ascertain  them  with  accuracy : 
they  arc  chosen  indiscriminately;  and  many  are  very  distant  from 
the  true  ones,  ascertained  by  mechanical  division  He  was  em« 
barrassed  also  in  the  application  of  his  principle  to  the  secon- 
dary forms,  which  retain  no  resemblance  of  the  adopted  primi- 
tive \  'and,  in  consequence  of  this  difficulty,  he  sometimes  ad- 
mits two  different  primitive  forms  in  each  species.  On  the 
contrary,  by  the  assistance  of  our  author'3  theory,  we  may  be 
certain  of  discovering  whether  any  given  form  can  exist  among 
the  varieties  of  a  particular  species,  or  whether  it  should  be 
excluded  from  it.  V^hat  is  of  more  consequence,  this  natura- 
list, instead  of  stopping  at  the  primitive  forms  themselves,  af- 
forded by  mechanical  division,  which  are  the  only  data  proper 
to  facilitate  the  applications  of  his  theory,  has  taken,  tor  the 
foundation  of  his  species,  the  elements  of  the  crystallisation ; 
that  is,  the  integrant  molecules  resulting  from  the  subdivision 
of  the  primitive  forms,  and  which  often  difFer  from  them.  It 
was  calculation  only-r-a  mean  which  De  PIslc  has  not  era-"* 
ployed — ^that  could  establish  the  specific  difFerences  between 
the  molecules  of  the  same  genus :  such  are  those  between  the 
equilateral  triangular  prism,  and  the  prism  with  square  bases, 
in  determining  the  particular  relation  which  exists  in  each 
species  between  the  dimensions  of  the  prism  that  nature 
employs  in  the  production  of  crystals  which  belong  to  this 
species. 

About  the  time  when  M.  Hauy  published  his  first  essays  on 
the  structure  of  minerals,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  receiv- 
ed a  memoir  from  M.  Bergman,  in  whicn  he  proposed  the  re*'' 
duction  of  all  the  figures  of  calcareous  spar  to  the  primitive 
rhomboid.  He  had  remarked  the  position  of  the  nucleus  in 
the  dodecaedron  with  scalene  triangular  faces,  of  the  variety 
styled  the  *  hog's-toothed  spar.'  He  considered  it  as  produced 
by  the  superposition  of  planes,  which  decreased  around  the  pri- 
mitive rhomboid,  in  separating  from  the  lateral  angles.  He  even 
verified  this  explanation  by  fracture,  which  is  wholly  con- 
formable to  .nature ;  but  he  stopped  short  at  this  first  view, 
and  did  not  think  ef  determining,  by  the  help  of  catculation, 
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cither  the  lays  of  decrease*  pr  the  form  of  the  integrant  mole^ 
cules.  With  respect  to  the  secondary  iiguresi.  he  indulged  some 
hypothetical  conjectures,  scarcely  supported  by  observation — a 
remarkable  example  of  the  failure  of  the  most  acute  geniuSy 
when  not  assisted  by  more  rigorous  methods  of  inquiry.  By 
founding  crystallography  on  calculationi  M.  Hauy  has  created  a 
science  which  no  fashion  can  destroy :  it  rests  on  a  foundation 
as  certain  as  the  Newtonian  system  of  the  world ;  and  has  con- 
tributed to  iill  many  vacuities  in  the  series,  which  were  ap* 
'parently  wanting  in  former  systems.  The  reader  will  find 
that  the  author's  theory  is  simple  in  its  method,  certain  in  its 
principles — resting  on  facts  afforded  by  undoubted  observation 
and  unequivocal  evidenced  It  reposes  on  this — the  existence  of  a 
primitive  form,  the  faces  of  which  coincide  with  the  natural 
joints  of  crystals ;  and  the  whole  is  supported  so  far  by  the  na* 
ture  of  every  known  mineraL  It  is  indeed  so  well  founded  and 
supported,  that  it  has  often  anticipated  analysis,  and  has  been 
supported  in  turn  by  chemical  investigation.  In  this  work  the 
system  is  explained  in  two  ways  \  viz.  by  reasoning,  assisted 
by  figures,  which  illustrate  the  progress  of  die  decrease ;  2dly9 
by  analysis,  which  supposes  only  a  common  acquaintance  with 
geometry.  Some  new  geometrical  properties  are  interspersedy 
which  would,  independent  of  mineralogy,  interest  the  geo« 
meter. 

The  species  in  this  work  are  determined  by  characters,  the 
most  constant  and  the  most  unexceptionable,  as  they  are  con« 
nected  with  the  constitution  of  the  integrant  molecule.  They 
are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  physical,  geometrical,  and  chemical. 
Among  the  former  are,  the  specific  gravity  ascertained  by  Mr, 
Nicholson's  hydrometer,  at  14°  of  Reaumur  j  hardness,  ascer- 
tained  by  the  property  of  scratching  a  given  body ;  refractioa 
of  light,  showing  objects  single  or  double  \  electricity,  acquired 
by  heat  or  rubbing ;  and  phosphorescence,  either  in  consequence 
of  rubbing,  or  the  projection  of  its  {Powder  on  hot  coals.  The 
geometrical  characters  are  those  afforded  by  a  mechanical  divi- 
sion, joined  to  a  measure  of  the  angles,  which  together  form 
the  natural  joints.  The  chemical  diaracters  are  those  ascer- 
tained by  the  most  simple  ax^d  easy  experiments,  with  the  blow^ 
pipe,  acids,  or  alkalis. 

•  After  describing  each  species  in  all  these  views,  it  is  sub^ 
divided  into  varieties,  of  which  some  relate  to  the  forms,  either 
regular  or  undeterminable  j  others  to  the  *  accidents  of  light,' 
that  is,  to  the  colours  and  transparency.  Each  regular  form  is 
first  represented  by  a  sign  composed  of  letters  and  ciphers^ 
which  show  the  *  laws  of  decrease,'  on  which  the  form  de- 
pends *,  and  next  by  a  figure  in  projection,  which  is  in  some 
nfeasure  a  portrait.  Each  species  is  also  characterised  by  point- 
ing out  tlie  principal  angles,  in  which  its  relation  to  tlie  other 
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^rieties  consists.  The  undeterminable  forms  are  distingdishdd' 
by  characters  drawn  from  the  most  remarkably  obvious  proper- 
tics  ;  and  the  accidents  of  light,  which  constitute  the  last  shade 
of  the  picti!ire|  are  described  in  general  terms,  chiefly  drawn  from 
familiar  language.  Each  variety  of  form,  whether  regular  or 
undeterminable,  has  its  particular  appellation ;  and,  by  joining 
diis  expression  witli  its  colour  and  transparency,  the  deriomi- 
•  nation  is  complete-  We  regret  only  that  the  essential  discrimi- 
nating characters  are  not  retained  in  a  separate  section  and  a 
more  concise  appearance. 

The  analyses  are  those  of  Klaproth  and  Vauquelin  5  and  from 
these  the  genera  and  orders  are  deduced.  Thus  each  science 
contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  present  system ;  and  to  each 
substance  is  subjoined  its  hist6ry,  the  difFercnt  opinions  of  mi- 
neralogists, the  foundation  of  tneir  mistakes,  knd  the  means  by 
which  the  truth  was  ascertained.  To  this  the  author  adds  an 
account  of  the  strata, — though  by  no  means  so  full  and  com- 
plete as  in  the  work  of  his  successor  Brochant,  lately  alluded 
to, — as  well  as  the  use  of  each  mineral  in  the  arts,  in  domestic 
oeconomy,  and  in  medicine.  Lapidaries,  and  tliose  who  are  fond 
of  the  precious  stones  as  ornamental  decorations,  will  in  this 
publication  find  methods  of  correcting  the  ideas  usually  derived 
from  their  colour.  He  gives  an  explanation  of  the  different  phae- 
nomena  which  depend  on  philosopnicabprinciples  \  as,  the  trans- 
parency of  hydrophanous  stones,  in  consequence  of  their  absorbing 
water;  the  beautiful  reflected  irises  of  the  opal,  owing  to  slight 
fissures,  which  interrupt  its  continuity.  The  douUe  refrac- 
tion of  the  Iceland  crystal  claims  his  particular  attention,  as 
veil  as  what  relates  to  the  electricity  of  minerals.  On  the 
Utter  subject,  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  are — i.  the 
difierent  nature  of  the  two  electricities,  usually  situate  near 
the  opposite  points  of  the  crystal ;  2.  the  constant  relation 
which  exists  between  the  position  of  these  two  electricities, 
and  the  forms  of  the  body,  when  regularly  crystallised,  which 
derogate  from  the  symmetry  so  common  in  the  crystals  of  other 
substances ;  from  which  a  metliod  of  determining  the  positions 
of  the  two  electricities,  on  inspection  of  the  crystal,  will  fol- 
low. Our  author  adopts  the  system  of  M.  Coulumb  respecting 
two  fluids  of  this  kind,  which  he  thinks  will  connect  all  the 
facts  relating  to  the  electricity  of.  minerals.  In  this  point, 
however,  he  is  not  always  successful.  On  magnetism  the 
author  offers  some  new  observations,  and  has  shown  that  a 
much  greater  number  of  bodies  possess  polar  magnetism  than 
has  hitherto  been  supposed. 

The  style  of  this  work  is  peculiarly  clear  and  philosophical : 
it  sometimes  rises  to  a  polished  elegance,  without  any  afleota- 
tion  of  ornamei)t.  We  mean  to  return  to  it,  if  our  other  claim* 
vf  ill  allow ;  buti  lest  we  should  be  prevented,  or  ^  woifk  be 
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brougbt  more  directly  within  the  reader's  view  by  an  Eogltdi 
translationi  we  shall  subjoin  our  author's  atxangement  \  ^dd* 
ing  only  diat  his  index  is  tolerably  full,  which — as'  we  still 
want  a  dictionary  of  mineralogy,  a  work  we  have  anxiously 
wished  for,  and  often  recommended— is  an  object  of  no  little 
consequence.  Should  M.  Brochant's  treatise  have  this  valuable 
addition,  it  will  be  a  publication  of  the  highest  importance,  as  he 
has  annexed  the  synonyms  of  various  modern  authors,  ftcarcdy 
heard  of  but  in  Germany.  M.  Hauy's  synonjms  arc  not  nil- 
merous,  but  they  are  select  j  and  he  particularly  refers  to 
Bergman,  to  Kirwan,  Rome  die  I'lsle,  and  M.  Brochant,  whose 
first  volume  he  had  seen,  while  M.  Brochant  was  peruding  the 
present  treatise  in  manuscript ;  so  that  the  references,  to  each 
are  constant  and  exact. 

Minerals  -are  divided  into  four  classes  %  earthy^  and  neutral 
salts,  earths,  inflammables,  and  metal?.  The  orders  of  the 
first  class  are, — i.  earthy  acidiferour  substances  (  2.  terreous; 
3.  alkalino-terreous.  Of  the  second  class  there  are  no  orders  ox 
genera.  The  species  follow  each  other.  The  reasonfor  the  neglect 
qf  divisions  subordinate  to  the  classes  we'  cannot  easily  per* 
ceive :  but  it  may  be  owing  to  the  obvious  nature  of  many 
earths  which  are  very  difiisrent  from  what  they  would  appear  from 
analysis.  Thus  some  apparently  pure  clays  contain  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  silex  than  of  aTumine.  The  third  class  is  divided 
into  simple  and  compound  inflammables.  Among  the  former 
are  sulphur,  the  diamond,  and  anthracite)  among  the  latter 
amber,  jet,  and  the '  difierent  coals.  The  first  order  of  the 
metallic  bodies  contains  those  not  immediately  oxydable,  except 
with  a  violent  heat,  and  immediately  reducible ;  the  second^ 
those  which  are  more  easily  oxydable,  but  immediately  re- 
ducible ;  the  third,  those  which  are  oxydable,  and  not  imme« 
diately  reducible. 

The  fir^t  appendix  contains  the  substances,  whose  nature  is 
not  sufficiently  ascertained  to  admit  of  their  arrangement  \  but 
among  these  there  are  some  sufficiently  known  to  tc  introduced 
into  the  former  classes,  though  not  yet  accurately  analysed. 
The  second  appendix  contains  the  diflerent  aggregates.  The 
first  order  comprises  the  *  rocks  '  of  primitive  formation ;  the 
second,  the  clays  and  lime*stones  of  secondary  formation,  more 
evidently  from  alluvion  \  the  third,  the  ag^gates  composed  of 
fragments,  as  the  pu^iding-stone,  &c.  The  third  appendix 
contains  die  volcanic  products.  These  are  divided  into  six 
classes,— I.  the  la^vas;  2.  the  thermantides,  which  have  the 
marks  of  a  less  intense  fire  *,  3.  the  products  of  sublimation  ; 
4*  the  decompbsed  lavas  $  5.  the  tufas-,  6.  the  substances 
formed  subsequent  to  the  melting  and  cooling*  To  these  are 
added  substances  modified  by  the  heat  of  subterraneous  fires^ 
not  volcanic.     The  first  dass  is  divided  i&to  the  stony^  the 
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aconfied,  ^nd  the  vitreous  lavas.    Tlie  others  zfimt  of  no  sub* 
division. 

A  volume  of  plates  id  added,  containing  the  representation  of 
the  primitive  crystals,  with  the  laws  of  decrease  ;  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  system  of  the  characters  relating  to  minerals.  This 
.  may  be  styled  a  delineation  of  a  mineral,  resembling  Linnaeus'a 
Delineatio  Plantse,  exhibiting  a  description  of  the  various  charac* 
ters  of  minerals  under  distinct  heads,  with  the  most  strikii^ 
tfxaniplesjn  the  mineral  kingdom. 


Art.  II.— J/(?«wirw  Secrets  sur  la  Russie^  Ufc. ' 

Secret  Merrmrs  amcermng  Russia^  and  particularly  towards  thi 
End  of  th$  Rcign  of  Catharine  IL  and  the  Beginning  of  that  of 
Paul  /. :  forming  a  Picture  of  the  Manners  of  Petersburg  at  tie 
Termination  of  tie  Eighteenth  Century  /  and  containing  a  rf  umber 
of  Anecd^es^  collected  during  a  Residence  of  ten  Tears f  i^fe.  (5V. 
3  Vols.  Svo.  Amaterdam  f probably  Pans).  Imported  by  De 
Boife.     i8o2. 

We  are  sufficiently  on  our  guard  with  respect  to  the  nu« 
merous  pretended  memoirs  that  are  printed  in  the  French  laiw 

taage.  Of  late  years,  Soulavie  and  others  have  published  many 
ctitious  pieces,  sometimes  too  largely  dilated,  and  at  othera 
€ven  artfully  forged.  In  the  puUicaUon  of  memoirs,  the  pro^ 
duction  of  the  original  manuscript  ought  to  be  insisted  on| 
for  any  man  of  moderate  talents,  and  a  general  knowledge  of 
some  events  and  intrigues,  might  easily  contrive  what  are  called 
memoirs,  and  give  such  a  colour  to  nis  style  as  to  make  thera 
pass  for  genuine. 

Impressed  with  this  consideration,  we  took  up  the  present 
work  with  no  small  degree  of  distrust,  which  v^mished^^  after  % 
time,  on  perceiving  the  exuberance  o{  singular  anecdotes,  and  ' 
the  knowledge,  spirit,  and  character  of  the  present  narrative^ 
which  is  deeply  tinged  with  an  intimate  ac<}uamtance  with  Rus« 
sia  and  the  events  that  have  recently  happened  in  that  extraordi- 
nary empire :  yet  the  style  is  too  satirical ;  and  the  author,  who 
seems  to  have  been  dismissed  from  the  Russian  service  by  Paul, 
exceeds  the  severity  of  Suetonius  or  Tacitus.  His  production 
may  indeed  be  termed  historical  satire,  though  he  sometimes 
labours  to  impart  an  appearance  of  candour  by  inserting  a  sen- 
tence or  two  of  praise.  His  anecdotes  would  have  borne  more 
weight,  if  he  had  dedicated  some  chapters  to  an  account  of  the 
splendid  actions  of  Catharine,  and  a  favorable  representation  of 
many  events,  instead  of  viewing  only  their  shady  side  :  yet  the 
Mrork  has  great  merit,  as  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  those 
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vAix^ii  our  own  countrymani  Mr.  Tobke,  has  compiled  princi- 
pally from  the  German  concerning  Russia,  and  which  are  too 
much  impressed  With  that  tame  and  servile  character  which 
our  present  author  justly  imputes  to  the  German  productions 
concerning  that  potent  empire.  In  Mr.  'Tooke's  work  die 
greatest  crimes  or  the  rulers  are  passed  in  silence,  and  every 
Uiing  is  painted  in  the  most  favorable  colours.  The  slavish  appel- 
lation of  the  residence  is  applied  to  Petersburgi  &c.  because  the 
emperor  resides  there;  and  the  whole  history  partakes  too  much 
of  eulogy  or  panegyric  to  satisfy  an  unbiased  inquirer.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  and  in  the  travels  of  Chappe,  there  is  too 
much  of  satire  and  detraction  \  but  they  balance  the  account, 
and  leaye  a  just  general  impression  concerning  Russia. 

In  the  preface  the  author  apologises  for  his  style,  as  that  of  a 
Frenchman  who  left  his  country  in  his  infancy.  He  says  that 
the  proscription  of  which  he  was  a  victim  in  Russia  did  not 
inspire  him  with  the  design  of  these  memoirs,  though  his  in- 
dignation had  imparted  courage  enough  to  publish  them.  He 
adds,  that  they  were  begun  long  since  in  the  palace  of  the  tzars, 
but  that  many  of  the  materials  were  lost  on  his  leaving  the 
country.  He  mentions  the  German  writings  concerning  Russia, 
as  the  works  of  fawning  and  interested  adulators,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  count  Sternberg,  and  some  other  late  pro- 
ductions, which  seem  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Germans 
with  regard  to  the  usurping  and  domineering  character  of  their 
powerful  neighbour.  An  advertisement  is  prefixed  by  the 
editor,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  author  quitted  Rossia  in. 
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work  is  divided  into  chapters  of  considerable  length  ; 
those  in  the  first  volume  relate  to  the  king  of  Sweden's  visit 
to  Petersburg;  the  last  illness  and  death  of  Catharine  II.;  her 
favorites  and  debaucheries ;  the  accession  of  Paul;  with  an 
inquiry,  not  a  little  curious  for  the  period,  whether  he  had  rea- 
son to  fear  tlie  fate  of  Peter  the.  Third. 

Such  is  tlie  exuberance  of  anecdotes  and  interesting  matter, 
that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  forming  a  choice  of  some  extracts 
for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers  :  we  shall  therefore  take  a 
few  here  and  there,  without  further  premeditation,  after  having 
premised  that  some  of  the  most  curious  are  lo  be  found  in  the 
notes. 

*  Of  all  the  embassadors  employed  by  Catharine,  the  count 
Stackelberg  displayed  the  most  wit  and  pride,  particularly  in 
Poland,  rhugut  having  been  sent  thither  by  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  was,  on  the  day  of  being  admitted  to  an  audience  by 
the  Polish  monarch,  introduced  into  a  saloon,  where,  seeing 
a  man  gravely  seated,  and  surrounded  by  Polish  lords  who  were 
standing  respectfully  before  him,  Thugut  took  him  for  the  king. 
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^Xid  began  his  compliment.  Stackelberg  did  not  hasten  to  un* 
deceive  him;  and  when  the  Austrian  envoy  discovered  the  mis- 
take, he  was  greatly  piqued  and  ashamed.  That  evening,  play- 
ing at  cards  with  the  king  and  Stackelberg,  he  threw  down  a 
card,  saying  "  the  king  of  clubs."  "  A  mistake,"  said  the  mo- 
^harch,  "  it  is  the  knave."  The  Austrian,  pretending  no  desigiii 
struck  his  forehead,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  sire !  pardon  me — 
this  is  the  second  time  to-day  that  I  have  taken  a  knave  for  a 
king !"  Stackelberg,  though  very  prompt  at  repartee,  could  only 
bite  his  lips.' 

The  interruption  of  the  marriage  between  the  king  of  Swe- 
den and  the  grand-daughter  of  Catharine  forms  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance in  this  narrative.  The  transition  of  the  young  lady 
from  the  Qreek  faith  to  the  Protestant  having  been  fanati- 
cally opposed  by  the  Russian  clergy,  Catharine,  in  the  plenitude 
of  female  will,  resolved  to  make  a  queen  of  Sweden  of  the 
Greek  religion,  with  a  chapel,  and  numerous  priests  devoted  to 
the  Russian  interests.  A  clause  to  this  effect  was  introduced 
into  the  contract,  which  was  to  have  been  signed  on  the  tenth 
of  September  O.  S.     ^ 

•  On  that  day  the  happy,  the  imperious  Catharine,  under* 
went  the  greatest  chagrin,  and  even  humiliation,  that  she  had 
^ver  encountered. '  All  the  court  was  ordered  to  assemble  in 
gala,  in  the  chamber  of  the  throne :  the  young  princess,  dressed 
as  a  bride,  and  accompanied  by  her  sistefs,  the  grand  dukes 
and  their  wives-,  all  the  ladies,  all  the  gentlemen, — ^and  tlie  grand 
duke  Paul,  father  of  the  bride,  with  the  grand  duchess,  having 
come  from  Gatschina  to  witness  the  espousals  of  their  daughters- 
assembled  at  seven  o^clock  in  the  evening :  the  empress  arrived 
in  all  her  pomp,  and  none  was  absent  except  the  future  husband, 
whose  want  of  punctuality  surprised  every  body.  Frequent  en- 
trances and  departures  of  the  prince  Zoubof,  who  was  to  arrange 
the  affair  of  the  contract  and  procure  the  final  signature  of  tnc 
Swedish  monarch,  and  the  visible  impatience  which  the  empress 
displayed,  soon  excited  the  curiosity  and  the  whispers  of  the  ladies* 
What  has  happened  ?  Is  the  king  ill?  He  is  at  least  not  very 
gallant !  How  dares  he  make  the  sovereign  wait  so  in  the  cham- 
ber of  her  throne,  and  her  whole  court  assembled?  Meanwhile 
diis  king,  who  was  waited  for  with  as  much  impatience  as  the 
husband  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins^  did  not  appear. 

*  This  strange  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  following  circum« 
stances.  The  king  of  Sweden  was  to  have  gone  to  court  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening:  at  six  o'clock  the  diplomatic 
Markof  brought  him  the  contract  and  the  articles  of  the  alliance, 
which  he  had  drawn  up  in  conjunction  with  Zoubof.  Gustavua 
having  carefully  perused  them^  appeared  much  astonished  at 
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discovering  articles  which  hchad  not  settled  with  the  cmpfcss^ 
and  inquired  if  she  had  sent  to  request  his  signature  of  such 
conditions? 

*  Markof  having  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  king  re- 
plied, that  the  matter  was  an  absolute  impossibility.  He  ob- 
served that  he  did  not  wish  to  constrain  the  conscience  of  the 
princess ;  that  she  was  welcome  to  the  private  profession  of  her 
religion ;  but  that  he  could  not  grant  a  Greek  chapel,  or  clergy, 
the  royal  palace  of  Sweden ;  and  that  in  public,  and  on  all  days 
of  ceremony,  she  must,  on  tlie  contrary,  profess  the  religion  of 
the  country.  Imagine  the  surprise  and  embarrassment  of  the 
shallow  Markof:  he  was  obliged  to  take  back  his  papers,  and,  to 
tell  Zoubof  that  the  king  refused  to  sign.  Markof,  soon  re- 
turned in  the  greatest  agitation,  to  say  that  the  empress  had 
already  arrived  in  the  chamber  of  the  throne,  where  the  whole 
court  was  assembled ;  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  speak 
to  her ;  that  she  expected  the  king,  and  it  was  hoped  that  he 
would  not  make  a  rupture — that  would  be  an  unheard-of  affiront 
to  the  sovereign,  to  tne  young  princess,  and  the  whole  empire. 
Besborodko  and  many  others  came  successively,  exhorting, 
pressing,  entreating  the  king  to  yield  \  and  all  the  Swedes  who 
were  called  in  were  of  that  opinion.  The  regent  was  content 
with  saying  that  it  depended  on  the  king;  yet  he  took  him 
apart,  and  walked  round  the  chamber,  talking  to  him  in  whis- 
pers ;  while  the  king  answered  him  in  a  loud  voice,  '*  No,  no  } 
I  will  not,  I  cannot,  I  will  not  sign.'' 

Yet  the  affair  seems  to  have  been  preconcerted.— The  de- 
mand of  a  chapel  and  priests  is  precedcnted  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Charles^  the  First;  and  religion  rarely  appears  as  a  real 
pohtical  cause  in  modem  times.  After  a  short  period,  pretexts 
might  have  been  found  to  shut  up  the  chapel,  and  dismiss  the 
llussian  clergy.  The  princess  certainly  suffered  greatly  by*  the 
sudden  explosion ;  and  the  feelings  of  Gustavus  should  have  pre- 
vented the  affair  from  proceeding  to  such  a  crisis  :  nor  do  any 
offers  of  modification  appear  to  have  been  made  oil  the  Swedish 
side.  Tet  it  is  possible  that  a  spirited  and  sensible  prince  might 
be  impressed  with  sudden  and  irresistible  resentment  at  the  insult 
offered  to  his  understanding  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  de- 
grading articles,  particularly  if  he  regarded  the  clauses  con- 
cerning the  Greek  church,  &c.  as  assertions  of  a  pretended  su^ 
periority  of  the  Russian  empire  over  his  kingdom.  The  empress, 
according  to  our  author,  was  quite  confounded,  and  stammered 
greatly  when  she  heard  the  king's  final  determination;  and  im- 
mediately left  the  court,  pretending,  illness ;  while  she  was,  in 
fact,  seised  with  a  slight  decree  ot  that  apoplexy  wbich|  not 
long  after,  terminated  her  existence. 

The  account  of  the  Polish  embassy,  vol.  i.  v^i^  is  not  a 
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little  jSngulari  as  it  shows  what  a  complete  perrerslon  of  intel- 
lect despotism  may  introduce.  The  jembassador  said  that  the . 
empress  had  ^oken^  and  despotism^  which  was  ready  to  seise 
the  throne  of  JPoland,  had  fallen  like  an  idol.  Tlie  despotism 
was  the  Polish  constitution  of  the  3d  of  May  I  A  pamphlet  was. 
also  published  under  her  auspices,  in  which  all  the  grandees  of 
Poland  were  called  Jacobins,  and  the  king  a  factious  fellow. 
The  violation  of  justice  is  commonly  attended  with  the  violaU 
tidn  of  tmtfa* 

Catharine  affected  at  first  to  neglect  the  French  revolution  } 
but,  after  the  sudden  death  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  and  the 
assassination  of  the  Swedish  king,  she  began  to  tremble,  haunted 
perhaps  by  remorse  5  for  they  were  innocent  monarchs)  and  she 
was  stained  with  a  husband's  blood,  the  deep  tint  of  which  wa$ 
increased  with  the  scarlet  of  other  murders.  She  ordered  the 
bust  of  Voltaire  to  be  withdrawn  from  her  gallery ;  and  Fox 
having  opposed  the  war  against  France,  his  bust  was  also  con- 
tealed  :  Et  pracellebant^  yuia  imagines  e^rum  nm  visebantur. 

From  vol.  I.  p.  1 1 1,  we  learn  that  a  lieutenant  of  the  police 
at  Petersburg  was  so  ignorant  as  to  confiscate  Tlssot's  medical 
work  called  Advice  to  the  People;  saying  that  the  people  had  ri6 
occasion  for  any  advice,  and  that  it  must  be  a  very  dangerous 
book.  But  our  memoirist  certainly  puShes  his  satirism  too  far 
when  he  asserts  that  no  good  wgitc  was  produced  in  Russia 
during  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  except  the  Travels  of  Pallaj 
and  the  Historical  Researches  of  MUllcr,  the  Jatter  being  cele- 
brated by  the  adage  of  Voltaire,  whose  ridiculous  and  pretended 
history  of  Peter  I.  he  had  criticised: — *  He  i^  a  German.  I 
wish  him  more'sense  and  fewer  consonants.* 

From  vol.  i.  p.  126,  we  learn  that  240  towtis  are  said  to  have 
heen  built  by  Catharine  5'  while  the  greater  part  were  miserable 
iiamlets,  the  name  only  being  changed  by  imperial  edict,  ju^ 
as  the  wise  emperor  Paul  ordered  that  every  yacht  should  bfc 
called  a  frigate  j  and  some  of  these  miserable  towns  do  not  con- 
sist of  houses,  but  of  a  post  stuck  up  with  a  name  tipon  it,  the 
building  being  left  to  posterity."  Our  author  observes,  with  re- 
pubHcan  sjSint,  upon  this  occasion,  that  despots  can  build  no- 
thing except  prisons  and  barracks ;  but  supposing  men  to  be 
storks,  they  think  if  they  set  up  a  wheel  they  can  build  a  nest; 
wiiile*  cities  c;m  only  be  founded  by  commerce  and  liberty.  It 
is,  however,  rather  a  blemish  in  this  work'that  the  author  some^ 
twes  betrays  too  intolerant  principles  and  too  warm  an  attach«> 
4nent  to  his  own  party.  When  Catharine  met  the  emperor 
Joseph,  she  invited  him  to  lay  the  second  stone  of  a  city  of 
which  she  laid  the  first.  The  emperor  sarcastically  observed, 
^  I  have  finished  a  great  business  in  one  day  with  the  empress 
of  Russia.  She  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  town,  and  I  the  last/ 

The  Germau  descriptions  of  Petersburg  are  blamed  bj  the 
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author  a$  flattering  and  overcharged.  He  remaxks  a  »ngatat 
mistake  of  professor  Giorgi.  *  He  docs  the  author  of  these  me- 
moirs the  honour  of  naming  him  among  the  literary  men  ;  but 
confounding  names,   quality,  and  works,  he  makes  only  one 

£erson  of  general  Melissino,  major  M.  and  his  brother :  and  yet 
e  was  at  Petersburg  and  knew  thcni  all  t    After  this  you  may 
trust  sucH  descriptions,  if  you  please.' 

From  this  perhaps  the  skilful  may  guess  the  name  of  the 
author. 

*  At  Petersburg  the  Germans  are  artists  or  tradesmen, 'par- 
ticularly tailors  and  shoemakers — the  English,  sadlers  or  mer- 
d^ants — the  Italians,  architects,  singers,  and  sculptors :  but  we 
do  not  know  what  the  French  are,  as  they  change  their  em-* 
ployments  every  year.  They  often  arrive  as  lacqueys,  and 
become  counsellors,  or  any  thing.  Sometimes  a  Frencnman  is 
one  year  an  actor,  another  a  private  tutor,  another  a  merchant, 
another  a  musician,  another  an  officer  in  the  army ;  when  he 
begins  his  round  again,  or  becomes  what  he  pleases.  No-where 
arc  your  Frenchmen  observed  to  be  more  inconstant,  enter- 
prising, ingenious,  and  fit  for  any  thing. 

*  To  perceive  the  manners  and  character  of  each  nation,  you 
must  visit  the  interior  of  the  houses;  for  in  the  streets  all  is 
Russian.  The  French  amuse  themselves  with  plays  of  wit, 
supping  gaily,  and  singing  merry  songs;  the  English  dine  at 
five  o'clock,  drink  punch,  and  chatter  trade;  the  Italians 
hgve  music,  dance,  laugh,  and  gesticulate,  when  their  con- 
versation turns  on  shows  and  the  arts;  the  Germans  talk  of  the 

/  sciences,  smoke  tobacco,  discuss  and  eat  deeply,  and  pay  each 
other  a  great  number  of  compliments.  Among  the  Russians 
every  thing  x^  pell-mell  s  but  gaming  is  the  chief  pursuit,  being 
the  soul  of  their  societies  and  pleasures,  tliougb  not  to  the  ex* 
elusion  of  other  diversions,  fhe  stranger,  particularly  the 
l^renchman,  was  surprised  and  enchanted,,  after  having  visited 
the  inhospitable  shores  of  Prussia,  and  the  >vild  plains  of  Livo* 
pia,  to  find  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  desert  an  immense  and  superb 
city,  with  societies,  pleasure?,  arts,  and  tastes,  which  he  had 
conceived  pnly  to  exist  in  Paris.* 

At  the  palace  of  Tzarsko  Selo,  which  stands  in  a  marshy  de- 
sert, there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  monuments,  erected  in 
honour  of  the  Russian  victors,  of  favorite  dogs,  and  of  Lan* 
skoi  the  most  beloved  favourite  of  the  late  empress;  whence 
our  author  sarcastically  infers,  that  a  hero,  a  dog,  and  a  lover^ 
must  be  much  the  same  object  in  the  eyes  of  a  female  despot. 

The  chapter  concerning  die  favorites  is  too  much  in  the  style 
of  Suetonius  to  admit  of  any  extract.  In  the  next  chapter  thfe 
anther  considers  the  accession  of  Paul.    By  his  account,  k  is 
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pretty  generally  believed  at  the  court  of  Russia  that  Paul  was 
the  son  of  Soltykof,  one  of  the  first  favorites  of  Catharine ;  and 
that  in  person  he  had  no  resemblance  whatever  to  Peter  the 
Third  \  while  he  was  equally  unlike  his  mother.  At  first  he  dis'-. 
played  goodness  of  hearty  and  other  amiable  qualities,  which 
the  cruelty  of  his  mother  stifled  by  bad  treatment,  and  a  con- 
stant series  of  repeated  vexatious,  which  an  embittered  female 
alone  would  have  imagined  or  employed.  He  was  kept  in  non* 
age  by  the  usurper  of  his  throne,  not  admitted  to  see  his  own 
children,  surrounded  with  spies,  constrained,  harassed,  humi-* 
liated,  living  retired  and  insignifiqant,  and  sometimes  in  want 
of  common  necessaries  \  wh  Je  the  minions  of  his  mother  were 
wallowing  in  profuse  wealth.  Sfie  thus  succeeded  in  rendering 
him  peevish,  distrustful,  harsh,  whimsical,  suspicious*  and 
cruel.  Like  any  other  animal  constantly  teased,  his  original 
habits  were  completely  altered. 

These  observations  impress  an  appearance  of  truth  and  can-- 
dour  on  the  subsequent  narrative  of  Paul's  despotic  oddities. 
Accustomed  to  be  vexed  in  trifles,  his  attention  was  chiefly  di*- 
rected  towards  them ;  while,  if  they  had  never  given  him  pain,  his] 
mind  might,  in  the  contemplation  of  great  objects,  have  passed, 
the  smaller  with  complete  indifierence.  His  trifling  regulations 
sometimes  led  to  serious  and  dreadful  consequences. 

^  The  brigadier-general  Likarof  being  taken  lU  at  his  coun- 
try-house near  Petersburg,  his  aflFectionatc  wife  Would  trust  no" 
messenger,  but  went  herself  to  the  city  to  bring  a  physician. 
People  in  the  country  did  not  yet  know  the  new  emperor,  and 
still  less  his  new  regulations.  Having  ordered  her  servants  to 
make  all  the  speed  possible,  her  carriage  unhappily  passed,  with- 
out stopping,  at  a  short  distance  from  Paul,  who  was  ou  horse- 
back. In'  a  rage,  he  immediately  sent  an  "aide-de-camp,  who 
stopped  the  equipage,  ordered  the  four  servants  to  be  eiilisted  a^ 
soldiers,  and  the  impertinent  lady  to  be  sent  to  jail.  These 
grders  were  executed  immediately  \  and  this  unhappy  womaa 
was  confined  for  four  days.  This  horrible  treatment,  and  the 
condition  in  which  she  had  left  her  husband,  wounded  ber.heart 
and  aflfected  her  brain.  A  burning  fever  was  the  consequence ; 
and  she  was  carried  to  an  hotel  to  be  attended:  but  her  reason 
was  gone  for  ever.  Her  husband,  thus  abandoned,  left  without 
inedical  assistance,  deprived  of  his  wife  and  of  his  domestics, 
expired  in  despair,  without  ever  seeing  her  again.' 

This  singular  attention  to  trifling  marks  of  respect,  which 
seems  to  have  formed  the  very  spring  of  Paul's  insanity,  might 
easily  be  traced,  by  a  philosophical  inquirer  into  mental  diseases^ 
to  the  constant  disrespect  shown  in  trifles,  which  he -was  accus- 
tomed to  suflfer  during  the  reign  of  his  mother. 
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The  anecdotes  of  Souvrbrof I  or  Souwarrow,  are  not  a  littk 
Angular,  but  scattered  at  intervals  through  the  work. 

*  A  stranger,  having  heard  the  name  of  Souworrf  resound 
throughout  Europe,  might,  on  his  Brst  arrival  in  Russia,  wish 
to  see  this  hero*  There  appeared  a  little  old  man,  of  a  lank 
and  shriveled  figure,  jumping  upon  one  leg  through  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace,  or  running  and  playing  in  the  streets  fol- 
lowed by  a  crowd  of  children,  to  whom  he  thrcyir  apples  to 
make  them  fight,  and  crying  to  them,  *f  lam  Souworof!  I  am 
SwworofP* — ^If  the  stranger  could  with  difficulty  recognise  in 
this  old  fool  the  conqueror  of  the  Turks  and  of  the  Poles,  he 
might,  however,  reasonably  suspect,  from  the  haggard  and  fero- 
cious eyes,  and  ffom  the  trodnng  and  horrible  mouth,  that  this 
was  the  devourer  of  the  inhabitants  of  Praga.  Souworof  would 
have  only  been  a  ridiculoua  buffoon  if  he  had  not  been  a  most 
barbarous  warrior.  He  was  a  'monster  who,  in  the  body  of  an 
ape,  had  the  soul  of  a  butcher'^  dog.' 

Equal  compliments  are  by  our  bold  author  addressed  to  the 
emperor  Paul  during  his  life -time.  When  in  his  youth  he 
visited  Paris,  the  polite  populace  could  not  help  ezclaimingy 
t  Afygood  Godf  bow  ugly  he  is!* — And  our  author  adds,  that — 

♦  Without  ofieiice  to  any  savage  whatever,  Paul  was  cer- 
tainly the  ugliest  man  in  l^is  whole  empire*  He  was  himself 
•o  sensible  of  this  deformity,  that  he  forbade  any  impression  of 
his  face  to  appear  on  the  current  coin ;  which  oidy  bore  hia 
cipher,  with  me  Scriptural  phrase,  ^  Not  to  us,  but  to  thy 
name/'  "  A  soldier  suffering  severely  under  the  rod  for  some 
trifling  failure  in  discipline^  happened  to  exclaim,  ^  Oh  yoa 
cursed  hid  head!**  An  edict  immediately  appeared,  ordering 
that  the  words  told  head,  and  snui  nose,  should  not  be  used 
throug^ut  the  empire  under  pain  of  death/ 

We  are  far  from  pretending  to  warrant  many  of  these  anec* 
dotes,  which  are  doubtless  exaggerated  by  the  author's  indigna-* 
tion.  But,  having  already  warned  our  readers  of  the  satirical 
aature  of  this  work,  we  translate  tliem  for  their  amusement^ 
inisting  the  veracity  to  their  own  censure. 

We  now  pass  to  the  second  volume,  the  chief  chapters  of 
which  are  upon  the  revolutions  which  may  probably  happen  in 
Russia,  the  national  character  and  religion,  the  influence  of 
the  fair  sex,  the  state  of  education,  the  persecution  of  the 
French  in  Russi;^,  and  a  description  of  a  great  festival  given  hy 
prince  Potemkin  to  Catharine. 

This  volume  begins  with  some  observations  on  the  state  of 
despotism'  in  Russia,  which  our  author  describes  as  a  dark  at* 
mosphcre^  separating  tlie  Russian  from  other  nations,  andpse* 
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serving  them  from  every  approach  of  the  light  of  reason.  After 
displaying  his  usual  wit  and  knowledge,  he  observes  that  the 
Russians  arc  nevertheless  free  from  three  capital  errors  which 
disgrace  the  rest  of  Europe.  No  Russian  will  seek  to  revenge 
an  affront  by  committing  murder  in  what  is  called  a  dueL  The 
country  has  never  been  stained  wi^h  any  war  or  massacre  occa-* 
sioned  by  religious  fanaticism.  Lastly,  the  Russians  have  nevef 
regarded  birth  as  superior  to  merit.  Yet  tliis  l^st  praise  seems  • 
to  be  derived  from  that  despotism  which  levels  all  ranks.  Re- 
turning to  the  satirical  vein,  he  brands  drunkenness  and  theft  as  - 
the  ruling  vices  of  the  country;  and  he  adds,  ironically,  thai 
an  English  author,  who  has  published  a  book  on  the  resena- 
blance  between  the  Russians  and  the  Greeks,  and  who 'has 
proved  that  they  ate,  sang,  and  slept,  exactly  like  the  latter,  has 
forgotten  to  add  that  they  are  far  superior  thieves.  He  lays 
open  with  a  skilful  hand  tne  character  of  the  Russian  soldiery, 
who  seem  absolutely  to  devote  themselves  to  their  trade  and 
their  commanders. 

'  At  the  siege  of  Oczakow,  a  piquet,  advancing  to  occupy  a 
post,  were  informed  that  it  was  seised  by  the  Turks,  and 
if  they  did  not  retreat,  they  would  encounter  certain  death. 
**  What  is  that  to  us  ?**  said  one  of  the  soldiers ;  "  Prince  Dol- 
gorousky  must  answer  that.'*     Not  a  man  returned. 

*  At  the  attack  of  Kimburg  by  the  Turks,  Souworbf,  who  waa 
drunk,  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  garrison  to  repel  the  enemy« 
The  Russians  bent  before  the  first  shock,  and  began  to  flee,  when, 
a  soldier  in  a  rage  stopped  them  with  his  bayonet,  forced  them  to 
return,  and  charged  at  their  head,  as  if  he  had  been  their  offi- 
cer. Catharine,  informed  of  this  action,  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  first  victory  in  that  war,  sent  an  officer's  commission  to 
this  brave  fellow :  but  he  refused  it ;  saying,  ^^  that  he  could 
not  write,  and  that  he  would  rather  be  a  good  soldier  than  a 
bad  officer."     The  empress  sent  him  a  medal  of  gold,  with  a 

tension  of  three  hundred  roubles. ^This  great  woman  was, 
owever,  innately  cruel :  she  blamed  the  holy  humanity^  as  she 
termed  it,  of  Repnin,  and  sent  the  tiger  Souworof  in  his  stead; 
and  she  said  to  two  courtiers,  who  were  playing  at  chesSy  "I 
amuse  -myself  by  killing  Poles." 

In  his  account  of  the  manners  of  the  Russian  women,  our 
author  displays  his  usual  spirit  and  intrepidity.  He  seems  to 
consider  the  compassion  commonly  ascribed  to  the  sex  as  rathct 
a  weakness  of  the  nerve  than  a  quality  of  the  soul,  and  to  think 
that»  as.  cowards>  they  must  necessarily  be  cruel. 

'  I  am  nbt  the  first  who  has  observed  that  in  Rus^a  the 
women  are  generally  more  wicked,  more  cruel,  and  more  bar- 
barous than  the  men— 'because  they  are  a  great  4eal  more  igoo« 
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rant  and  more  sup(^titioud.  They  do  not  travel,  reteive  Iittl« 
instruction,  and  do  not  work  at  all.  Always  surrounded  with 
slaves  to  gratify  or  ahticipate  tlieir  wishes,  the  Russian  ladies  past 
their  time  stretched  on  a  couch,  or  at  a  gaming  table.  They 
are  seldom  seen  to  read — still  more  seldom  occupied  in  litde 
works,  or  household  concerns  v  and  those  ^whon^  a  foreign  edu* 
cation  has  not  improved  are  in  fact  still  barbarians.' 

The  author  then  compares  them  with  the  Roman  ladies,  a$ 
described  by  Juvenal  *,  and  o^ers  several  shocking  instances  of 
female  cruelty  singularly  conjoined  with  immodesty* 

Some  singular  anecdotes  are  given  concerning  the  imperial 
children,  who  first  learned  the  difference  of  sex  from  the  lec- 
tures of  Pallas  on  botany.  The  state  of  slavery  in  Russia  also 
furnishes  some  curious  details.  The  following  advertisement  is 
copied. from  a  Russian  newspaper.  » 

*  If  any  one  wishes  to  buy  a  complete  family,  or  a  young 
man  and  a  young  girl  apart,  inquire  at  the  silk-cleaner's  oppo- 
site the  church  at  Cavan.  The  young  man,  called  I  wan,  .is 
aged  twenty-one:  he  is  healthy,  stout,  and  can  friz:ile  a  lady's 
hair.  The  girl,  who  is  well  made  and  plump,  is  called  Mur- 
jpha,  aged  fifteen,  and  can  sew  and  embroider.  To  be  exa- 
mined j  and  had  at  a  reasonable  price/ 

The  punishment  of  d'Orbeil,  on  some  very  trifling  suspicion 
of  Jacobinism,  vol.  it.  p*  1939  is  a  shocking  additional  instance 
^f  Catharine's  cruelty ;  and  many  examples  are  adduced  of  the 
fantastic  despotism  of  Paul.  But  when  our  author  proceeds, 
vol.  ii.  p*  2i7>  to  mention  that  a  brother  of  Marat  lived  openly 
at  Petersburg  while  the  unhappy  French  were  massacred  at 
London,  Vienna,  Naples,  ami  Rome,  we  must  loudly  repro-^  • 
bate  such  an  absurd  and  injurious  calumny ;  as:  it  is  perfectly 
known  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  British  empire,  that  not  one 
Frenchman  was  massacred,  or  even  wounded,  except  in  open 
war,  throughout  tlie  united  kingdom.    - 

The  third  volume  is  not  inferior  in  interest  to  the  two  former, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  having  been  published,  after  the  death 
of  Paul :  nor  can  our  author  abstain  from  exulting  in  the  just 
ideas  which  he  had  before  presented  concerning  the  reign  of 
that  unhappy  prince.  The  last  war  in  Persia,  the  state  of  the 
finances,  the  Cossacks,  the  expeditions  against  the  French  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  several  historical*  anecdotes^  compose 
this  last  volume  \  which  also  contains  an  appendix  of  original 
papers  translated  from  the  Russian, 

The  writer  is  uniform  in  his  applause  of  the  character  and 
qualities  of  the  reigning  emperor,  Alexander  — whose  person^ 
as  he  remarks,  bears  some  resemblance  to  Peter  the  Great. 
On  the  l!(:rsiiai  ^Ar  the  details  are  curious  wd  seemingly  ^vr 
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thentic.  But  our  author  surely  brines  an  unjust  charge  against 
Mr^Tooke,  when  he  accuses  him  of  oeing  one  of  the  spies  who 
visited  the  Caspian  to  promote  schemes  for  the  English  com- 
merce. We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  Mr.  Tooke  never 
passed  so  far  south  as  Moscow ;  and  his  books  on  Russia  con- 
sist of  translations  from  tlie  German  and  French,  which  he. 
might  have  executed  in  Ldhdon  as  well  as  at  Petersburg.  Inhere 
is  also  a  long  note  blaming  Mr.  Tooke  for  his  flattering  repre*- 
sentations  respecting  the  Russian  commerce  and  slavery. 

The  note,  vol.  iii.  p.  {03,  concerning  the  fate  of  the  able 
conductor  of  the  mines  of  Kolivan,  is  <;urious,  as  it  shows  the 
abominable  intrigues  of  the  Russian  courtiers.  These  mines 
were  ruined,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  a  privilege  granted  to  a  co- 
vetous prince  of  selling  brandy  in  Siberizi,  which  debauched 
the  workmen,  and  ruined  their  labours.  In  the  chapter  on  the 
Cossaks  is  given  a  singular  instance  of  the  bad  effects  of  geogra- 
phical ignorance  in  war ;  an  old  map  in  which  villages  were 
marked,  which  no  longer  existed,  having  occasioned  the  loss  of 
many  soldiers.  The  subsidiary  treaty  between  Russia  and 
England  is  branded,  p.  177,  as  the  first  of  that  degrading  kind 
which  the  empire  had  entered  into>  On  that  coalition,  our 
democratic  author  observes,  *  you  may  here  behold  into  what 
a  labyrinth  of  contradictions  and  absurdities  that  weak  diploma- 
tic spirit  wanders,  which  pretends  to  produce  good  by  a  combi- 
nation of  evils,  and  to  derive  true  results  from  errors  or  false- 
hoods. Simple  truths,  plain  principles  of  common  sense,  mo- 
rality, and  justice,  are  the  eternal  sources  of  public  safety,  and 
the  prosperity  of  states.  Wherever  policy  does  not  assume 
them  ^or  the  basis  of  its  speculations,  it  will  necessarily  he 
the  most  absurd  of  aU  arts,  and  the  most  pernicious  to  hu- 
manity.* 

Our  author  also,  p.  20  c^  offers  some  severe  observations  on 
the  massacre  of  the  French  envoys  at  Rastadt,  which  he  boldly 
imputes  to  the  then  British  ministry,  as  well  as  the  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  Buonaparte  by  means  ol  the  infernal  machine.  This 
we  regard  as  mere  satire,  like  the  imaginary  massacre  of  the 
French  in  London.  In  a  note,  he  seems  to  allow  that  the 
murder  of  the  deputies  may  have  been  casual^  proceeding,  as 
the  archduke  Charles  asserted,  from  want  of  discipline  in  an  ad- 
vanced post.  The  anecdotes  of  Souworof  arc  curious.  He 
had  been  disgraced  by  the  emperor  Paul,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  for  inattention  to  fantastic  edicts  concerning  the  dress  of 
the  soldiers  ;  but  the  solicitations  of  Austria  and  England  pre- 
vailed on  the  emperor  to  give  Souworof  the  command  of  the 
troops  destined  against  France.  On  his  road  to  Vienna,  this 
sanguinary  warrior  exhibited  affected  symptoms  of  the  grossest 
superstition  \  so  that  the  court  of  Vienna  was  puzzled  to  disco- 
ver urbcther  he  venerated  or  ridiculed  the  cauiolic  creed.    By 
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this  account,  he  only  assisted  and  followed  up  the  sttccess  <i£ 
the  Austris^n  generals;  and  the  defeat  of  Scherer  was  tegarded 
ds  the  most  complete  and  disastrous  which  the  French  su$«: 
tained  during  the  whole  war.  But  Paul,  Intoxicated  with  thd 
success  of  the  Russians,  not  only  conferred  on  Souworof  the 
title  of  Italiski,,  but*  with  his^  usual  caprice,  ordered,  by  an  edicts 
that  tliU  warrior  should  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  all  geue<« 
rals  ancient  and  modern. 

. .  The  account  of  the  Russian  and  French  conflicts  in  Switjjer-' 
land  forms  another  interesting  chapter*,  and  the  decription  of 
that  memorable  battle  which  decided  the  destinies  of  France  in 
the  vale  of  Zurich  is. enlivened  with  many,  anecdotes  derived 
from  an  officer  who  was  present.  After  die  death  of  Hotze^ 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Russian  general  Korsakof,  Souworof  ar- 
rived too  late;  yet  our  author  allows  tliat  he  retreated  like  a 
lion,  while  Massena  in  vain  endeavoured  to.  entice  him  out  of 
his  defiles.  ^  He  abandoned  isome  baggage>  .some  artillery,  some 
^ick  and  wounded  j  but  general  Mo/tier,  who  was  charge"d  to 
pursue  him  iii.the  Muttenthal,  could  only  reach  two  or  three 
batt^^ions  of  grenklicrs,  who  devoted  themselves  to  ?avc  the 
rest  of  the  army.  I  do  not  know  if  Souworof  were  inviur 
cible;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  died  unconquered.  No  general 
can  boast'of  having  beaten  Souworof,  and  very  few  have,  like  him» 
xarried  this  glory  to  the  tomb,  after  having  persevered  in  warfwr 
forty,  years,  sometimes  against  burbarous,  and  sometimes  against 
polished  nations/  ' 

Several  new  anecdotes  are  tlien  given  of  this  very  singular 
character.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Russians,  and  hiA  own  re* 
treat^i  he  became  sikne  and  melancholy,  nor  could  he  abstain 
from  open  blame  of  the  Austrians.  .Paul  embraced  the  saaoie 
resentments  *,  but  his  favorite  tiger  having  arrived  at  Peters- 
burg, alighted  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  nephews».  and  nev^r 
afterwards  arose  from  his  bed.  We  should  have  wished  for 
a  few  anecdotes  of  the  last  illness  and  death  of  Souworof,  which 
may  probably  still  be  supplied  by  some  foreigner  residing  at 
Petersburg.  Such  a  combination^  of  circumstances  united  to 
form  Souwon)f,  that  Russia  will  probably  never  again  produce 
a  like  character;  though  our  author  repeats  the  observation  .of 
the  German  philosopher  Kant,  that  war  is  the  powerftd  mean 
of  dispersing  nations,  or  assembling  them  together ;  and  that> 
without  war,,  there  would  be  neither  peace  nor  legitimate  rela- 
tions between  them,  'i'he  anger  and  disgust  of  the  Russian 
emperor  were  inflamed  to  the  utmost  degree  by  the  refusal  of 
Mdta;  and  he  openly  spoke  of  the  English  as  a  nation  of 
Israelites. 

In  a.  note,  p«  353^  our  author  imputes  the  misfortunes  of 
Switzerland  to  the  pride,  the  political inunonUity^  s^d.tbe.v^pfi- 
lity  «{  the  Bernese  rulers^,  wha  sacrificed  tKe  cowtry  to  Uxeir 
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interests.  This  opinion  seems  to  rest  on  such  decisive 
facts,  that  "v^e  are  amaiced  at  the  wtint  of  common  candour  in 
Mr.Coxe's  introduction' to  hij  last  edition,-  which  rather  wears 
£he  aspect  of  a  party  pamphlet  than  of  the  calpi  decision  of  a 
man  of  letters,  whose  judgement  may  be  weighed  by  posteritj. 
But  we  have  already  offered  some  remarks  on  these  topics  m 
our  review  of  Mr.  Planta's  History  of  Switzerland. 

In  our  author's  opinion,  p.  370,  if  the  coalesced  powers  ha'd 
succeeded,  they  intended  to  hdve  placed  Liitherism  arid  Cal^ 
yinism  within  the  pale  of  the  catholic  church,  to  which  th* 
tjreek  religion  was  to  have  been  united ;  and  ^he  battles  of 
Zurich  and  Marengo  alone  saved  poor  human,  nature  from  re- 
luming to  its  swaddling  clothes.  Such  are  our  author's  expres- 
"sions; — but  a  conquest  over  the  mind  is  not  easily  acquired. 
Some  speculations  are  afterwards  added  on  the  unexpected  eon- 
nexions  between  Paul  and  Buonaparte.  The  establishment  of 
a  grand  military  parade  by  the  French  here  seems  to  have  been 
a  leading  motive  with  the  capricious  emperor,  who  might  per- 
haps argue,  that  monarchy  was  more  likely  to  be  restored  in 
France,  by  a  mere  reversion  of  opinion  than  by  the  povrer  df 
arms,  which  could  only  supply  fud  to  the  enmity  against  it. 
The  alarm  at  revolution  had  become  a  mere  pretext  vAxh  the 
neighbouring  powers,  who  merely  wished  for  the  acquisition  df 
French  provinces  ;  and  of  this  Paul  soon  became  sensible,  as 
appears  from  his  extravagant  challenge.  Hiving  been  made  the 
dupe  of  their  designs,  and  the  affair  of  Malta  having  sufBctently. 

Siroved  that  no  advantage  whatever  was  intended  to  be-  coil- 
erred  on  him,  his  resentment  .is  not  matter  of  wonder.  As 
choler  was  his  predominant  habit,  it  was  natural  that  his  preju- 
dices and  enmity  against  France  should  yield  to  his  fresh  and 
violent  rage  against  the  coalesced  power?,  the  instruments  of 
Teal  disasters  and  disgraces ;  while  against  France  he  had  'no 
personal  reason  of  offence,  and  he  of  course  may  be  said' to 

.  have  embraced  her  cause  from  a  sympathy  of  enmities.       •  '^ 

In  another  note,  the  doctrine  0/  Kant  concerning  a  per- 
petual peace  is  illustrated,     l^hat  philosopher  justly  ridicules 

.the  idea  of  Pope,  that  the  best  government  is  that  which  is  best 
administered  j  as,  if  the  form  be  bad,  the  most  tyrannical  admi- 
nistration may  succeed  the  best ;  and  It  is  the  very  essence  of  a 

.  good  government  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  such  ^n 
event.  From  this  note  it  also  appears,  that  in  Prussia  a  system 
of  pure  deism,  united  with  the  sound  morality  of  Jesus,  is  public- 
ly taught  in  many  churches  under  the  title  of  rational  Christianity. 
That  country  is  here  said  to  enjoy  a  most  wise  and  moderate 
government,  the  danger  of  democratic  principles  being  com- 
pletely obviated  by  the  mild  wisdom  and  universal  equity  of  the 
monarchy. 

'  •        ,a  M  3 
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Towards  the  end  of  this  last  volume  there  are  some  curious 
additional  anecdotes.  Those  concerning  the  Russian  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  whose  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness  exposes  them 
to  be  always  infested  with  certain  creeping  vermin,  will  scarcely^ 
bear  translation.  Yet  one  extract  may  be  chosen,  as  the  dignity 
of  the  personage  may  serve  to  hide  its  general  disgust.  '  In 
St.  Petersburg,  or  inMoscowitz,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  buck* 
4ter8  draw  a  circle  on  a  bench,  where  each  places  his  louse  in 
the  centre.  He  whose  little  courser  first  passes  from  the  centre 
to  the!  circumference  of  the  circle  gains  the  prize  of  this  odd 
Newmarket.  Peter  the  Great  used  sometimes  to  play  at  this 
game  in  the  alehouses,  and  other  places  which  he  loved  to  fre- 
quent incognito ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  celebrated  prince  was 
A^ver  at  al  oss  to  find  in  his  hair  as  vigorous  an  animal  as  any 
competitor  could  produce.'  The  anecdotes  of  Russian  slavery 
are  singular;  and  some  instances  are  produced  of  those  petty 
mortifications,  by  which  the  empress  Catharine  degraded  and 
distracted  the  mind  of  her  successor,  and  thus  prepared  his 
future  ^misfortunes. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
greater  part  of  these  curious  Memoirs,  and  may  safely  recom- 
mend them  to  our  readers  as  a  rich  fund  of  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment* The  French  now  write  witli  so  much  classical 
freedom,  that,  if  a  translation  wiere  attempted,  some  very  naked 
*  passages  could  only  appear  as  notes  in  the  original  language,  or 
^  still  mpre  properly  in  a  Latin  translation. 


Art.  llh—Annales  de  Chymie.     Tomes  XXXVI  et  XXXVIL 

Paris. 

Annals  of  Chemistry,   ( Continued  from  VoL  XXX IIL  p.  523.^ 

1  HE  first  number  of  the  thirty-sixth  volume  commences  in 
the  ninth  year  of  the  republic,  answering  nearly  to  our  18015 
but,  in  reality,  published  in  September  1800.  It  is  not  pecu- 
liarly interesting,  but  contains  continuations  of  ChaptaPs  Trea- 
tise on  Wines,  and  of  Losel's  Art  of  making  Glass.  These  An- 
nals have  now  continued  so  long  with  unimpaired  credit,  that 
the  collection  is  become  very  valuable  \  and  it  is  no  small  orna- 
ment to  the  Critical  Review,  that  it  has  attended  their  progressive 
publication  with  peculiar  care.  The  more  important  articles 
are  in  general  abridged;  and  the  objects  of  those  which  do  not 
admit  of  abridgment  are  constantly  pointed  out. 

As  the  fortieth  volume  is  now  completed,  we  would  stre- 
nuously recommend  a  full  and  accurate  index. 

After  the  ^continuation  of  M.  Chaptal's  memoir^  we  find  a 
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*  Description  of  a  Support  of  Balances  of  all  dimensions,  adapted 
to  render  the  experiment^  made  with  them  more  expeditious 
and  convenient,  without  any  diminution  of  their  precision.* 
Artists  have  invented  difierent  supports,  as  weighing  by  the 
hand  is  extremely  inconvenient ;  but  these  are  adapted  o^ily  for  a 
single  balance,  and  are  very  expensive.  The  present  is  of  more 
universal  use,  and  easily  constructed  *,  but  the  description  de- 
pends on  the  plate,  and  is  incapable  of  abridgment.' 

'  Observations  on  the  Constitution  of  diffisrent  Kinds  of  Steely 
particularly  on  the  Steel  obtained  directly  from  the  Kind  ci 
Iron  called  Natural  Steel/  We  have  often  found,  in  foreign 
memoirs,  methods  of  tempering  steel  which  render  it  equal  to 
the  English:  but  the  successive  volumes  describe  other  methods; 
thus  virtually  disproving  those  of  their  predecessors.  It  appears 
that  the  best  natural  steel  is  no(  only  a  combination  of  iron 
with  carbone,  but  with  manganese,  in  a  twofold  proportion  of 
the  carbone. 

«  Extract  of  a  letter  of  M.  Abifeaard,  secrctarv  of  the  society 
of  Copenhagen,  to  M.  Huzard,  ot  the  National  Institute.'  This 
extract  contains  some  comparative  experiments  on  the  propor- 
tion of  carbone  in  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  of  a  horse.  A 
larger  quantity  of  carbone  occurred  in  the  former.  In  the  next 
article,  M.  Pricur  *  claims  the  _  invention  of  parachutes,'  and 
describes  those  of  which  he  had  formerly  given  an  account  to 
the  Academy  of  Lyons. 

*  A  memoir  on  the  Fabrication  of  Wedgwood's  Pyrometrical 
Cylinders,  by  M.  Guzeran.'  If  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood publisned  an  analysis  of  the  clay  he  employed,  and  offer- 
ed to  supply  every  chemical  philosopher  gratuitously.  It  is  not 
improper  however  to  investigate  analytically  the  best  kind.  We 
need  not  be  minute ;  but  may  add,  that,  if  we  take  clays  con- 
taining .034  of  alumine,  and  add  as  much  pure  silex  as  will 
make  the  composition  equally  refractory  with  those  of  Wedg- 
wood, the  retraction  will  be  the  same.  The  flint  is  about 
0.043. 

*  An  Elementary  Course  of  Pharmaceutical  Natural  History, 
by  S-  Morelot.'  The  abstract  of  tliis  work  does  not  prepossess 
us  greatly  in  its  favour.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  course  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  not  a  very  important  one,  in  which  pharmacy  appears 
only  to  occur  incidentally. 

*  Analysis  of  a  Stone  called  Gadolinitc,  with  an  Explanation 
of  some  of  the  Properties  of  the  new  Earth  which  it  contains, 
by  M.  Vauquclin.'  Of  this  new  earth  we  have  already  spoken  j 
but  its  properties  have  been  imperfectly  noticed.  The  gadoli-f 
nite  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  its  powder  of  a  greyish  black.  It 
breaks  like  glass,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  4.0497,  moving  sen- 
sibly the  magnetic  needle.  Exposed  to  the, flame  of  the  blow* 
pipe,  it  cracks  in  little  fragments,  thrown  out  likesparks,  with 
^^^  ^2  M  4  '^' ""'  by  v^bogie 
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a  smart  noise.  The  remainder  is  of  a  greyish  white,  and  does 
not  melt  completely.  Heated  ^Oeith  borax,  it  melts,  and  com* 
fnunicates  to  the  salt  a  yellow  colour,  bordering  on  violet.  In 
the  fire  it  loses  .08 ;  but  the  loss  is  really  .01 1,  if  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  which  the  iron  absorbs  be  allowed  for.  It  contains 
of  the  new  earth  called  yttria  .035;  of  flint  and  oxyd  of  iron 
each  .025,  with  a  little  manganese  and  lime  }— Huore  corroctlyj 
about  60  of  yttria,  ai  of  flint,  and  18  of  iron.  IFhcre  iS' always 
a  considerable  loss,  ^which  arises  from  the  yttria  containing 
water,  or  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  particukur 
Bropcrties  of  the  yttria  \Ve  cannot  transcribe.  It  greatly  resem- 
bles the  glucine,  hut  differs  from  it  by  being  insoluble  in  pure 
fixed  alkalis,  and  with  some  difficulty  soluble  in  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  The  sulphat  of  yttria  also  has  little  solubility;  while 
the  glucine  is  easily  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid.  Yttria  is  preci-* 
pitated  from  its  solution  by  the  oxalic  acid  and  prussiat  of  pot- 
ash, but  the  glucine  is  not.  Its  salts  also  are  coloured ;  and  it 
tfius  forms  the  connecting  medium  between  earths  and  metallic 
oxyd.  Thus,  admitting  the  ^gustine,  we  have  already  ten  earthy 
hut  a  jtem  one  has  appeared  from  America  ^  called^  on  this  account^ 
Columbium.  When  the  discovery  is  better  ascertained,  we  shall 
introduce  some  description  of  this  new  star  from  the  West* 
It  is  said  to  have  been  first  detected  by  Mr.  Hatchctt^  and 
it  is  with  regret  that  we  observe  the  first  publication  rf  it  in  a 
French  journaL  The,columbium,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
oxygen,  is  said  to  become  an  acid.  . 

*  Analysis  of  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Tongrcs,  by  M.  Payssc.' 
These  waters  are  a  chalybeate  of  no  great  powers,  and  contain 
about  an  equal  proportion  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

*  A  critical  Examination  of  the  Commenury  published  by 
Wiegleb,  on  the  Change  of  Water  into  Gas,  by  Van  Mons.' 
Wiegleb  complains  of  unfairness  in  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
chemists,  who  contended  that  the  tubes  employed  by  him  were 
permeable  to  the  air,  and  that  the  gas  proceeded  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. Van  Mons  defends  them  with  zeal,  and  seemingly  with 
access.  This  commentary  is  continued  in  the  two  subsequent 
volumes. 

'  Analysis  of  the  Mellite,  or  Honey-Stone,  by  M.  Vauquelin.* 
This  mineral  contains  alumine  and  flint  5  but  its  acid  is  singu* 
lar,  for  it  greatly  resembles  the  oxalic.  The  author,  how- 
ever, candidly  confesses  his  doubts,  from  some  subsequent 
experiments.  There  was  certainly  a  large  proportion  of  carbo- 
nic "acid  and  a  very  small  one  of  carbone :  it  is  not  however 
the  oxalic  acid,  but  apparently  a  neiv  one. 

*  Exti:act  of  a  Lct*:er  from  Professor  Wurzer  to  Van  Mons,* 
This  relates  to  the  supposed  new  alkali,  the  pneum^  whose  cx» 
istence  is  very  doubtful,  and  indeed  generally  disbelieved  5  for 
the  supposed  pneum  is  found  to  be  refined  borax,  ^         j 
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-  •  Elperitocnts  on  the  Urine,  by  D.  Louis  Pronst  5  translated 
from  the  Spanish.  (Annates  de  Historia  Naturale ;  M^rch  1 8oo>, 
N°  3,  p,  275.)'  This  author  endeavours  to  prove  the  existence 
of  sulphur,  <parbonic  acid,  ammonia,'  fcarbonate  of  lime,  the. 
brick-coloured  sediment,  the  acetous  aci^,  and  a  resinous  sub- 
stance, in  urine.  In  many  of  these  points  he  is  superseded  bj 
prior  publications,  though  he  contends  for  the  priority  of  thci 
discovery*  On  the  subject  of  the  brick«colour<:d  sediment  wfi 
perceive  some  new  remarks.  1  he  resin,  as  he  calls  ity  hat 
Wen  described  by  Fourcroy  5  and  we  greatly  mistake  if  his  mC'» 
thod  of  separating  what  he  calls  bile  from  the  blood  is  not  the 
same  as  that  published  many  years  since  by  an  able  chemist,  of 
Dublin,  ^  Mr.  W.  Higgins. 

^  G^eogonic  and  Chemical  Reflexions  on  Volcanoes,*  by  J.  J. 
Virey*  <3F  Val  de  Grace.  Tjiis  author  gives  a  general,  but  a 
superficial  account  of  volcanoes,  and  the  causes  of  their  erup- 
tions. He  perceives  the  agency  of  water,  but  not  i^  extent,  noc 
the  consequences  of  its  decomposition.  On  the  whole,  this  is 
an  elegant  little  essay ;  but  we  observe  one  ludicrous  error  in  a 

S potation  from  the  English.     He  quotes  an  ironical  observation 
rom  the  Bathos   as  the  real  design  of  sir  Richard  Black- 
more. 

*  BerthoUct's  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of,  Aflinity*  has  been 
already  published  in  English ;  and  of  Fourcroy's  new  chemical 
wprk  we  have  given  a  sufficiently  ample  account*  This.is  con- 
tinued through  several  succeeding  numbers. 

The  thirty-seventh  volume  contains  a  conclusion  pf  Chaptal's 
treatise  on  Wines,  which  we  must  again  hope  will  ^pear  in  a 
separate  publication,  as  a  proper  supplement  to  the  diry  pedantic 
discussion  of  Baccius,  and  the  more  splendid  but  superficial 
account  of  Dr.  Barry. 

*  An  Examination  of  the  Experiments  of  M.  Prcvost,  of  Gc*-^ 
neva,  on  the  expansile  Force  of  Odoriferous.  Emanations ',  and* 
of  Venturi,  of  Modena,  on  the  Motions  of  Can^phor.pn  Water  i 
by  M.  Carradori  di  Prato.'  The  article  before,  us  we  cannot 
accurately  understand,  as  that  in  which  the  author  published 
his  own  system  is  not  before  us*  The  account  he  himself  givet 
of  it  we  shall  translate. 

*  I  have  proved  (Annali  di  Chemica,  &c.  di  Brugnatelli, 
vol.  v.;  et  opusculi  scelti  di  Milano,  vol.  XX.)  that  all  fi^ed 
and  volatile  oils,  as  well  as  resins,  and  the  volatile  con- 
crete oils,  like  camphor,  move  on  water  by  the  affinity  which 
every  oil,  either  fixed  or  volatile,  has  to  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, by  which  it  is  attracted,  and  constrained  to  extend  over  it,  ^ 
till  the  respective  attractions  of  a  determined  surface  are  entirely 
saturated  with  it;  and  that  there  are  oils  and  oily  substances 
which  have  more  affinity  than  others  with  this  liquid.' 
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' '  The  author  afterwards  explains  this  doctrine  by  the  distinc* 
fion,  that  oils  have  much  adhesion  or  attraction  of  surface  with 
water,  but  no  affinity  of  aggregation  or  union*  He  argues  also 
with  great  force  against  the  system  of  Prevost,  that  the  mo- 
tions are  owing  to  the  effluvia.  We  are  not  willinjg  wholly  to 
igtee  with  M.  Carradori  in  his  doctrine,  which,  however,  wc 
suspect  that  wc  do  not  fully  comprehend ;  but  arc  equally  in- 
clined to  oppose  that  of  Prevost,  since  we  find  a  polished  nee- 
dle, by  a  similar  repulsion,  swim  on  water,  though  specifically 
heavier.  There  is  seemingly  a  peculiar  state  of  the  surface  dF 
each  which  produces  the  different  effects. 
*  *  On  the  Combinations  of  Metals  with  Sulphur,  by  M.  Vauquc- 
lin.'  In  this  article  the  author  speaks  of  the  action  of  acids  on 
iMetalHc  sulphurs,  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  the  sulphur  of 
lead.  In  general  it  appears  that  sulphur  has  greater  affinity  with 
metals  tlian  with  their  oxf  ds ;  and  this  affinity  usually  dimi- 
nishes with  the  proportion  of  oxygen  which  they  absorb.  In 
some  instances  they  unite  only  with  sulphur  in  their  perfect 
state  of  metali  Thus,  if  we  triturate  some  of  the  oxyds  of  lead 
with  sulphur,  a  portion  of  the  latter  inflames,  and  the  metal  is 
reduced.  Mercury,  in  a  metallic  state,  does  not  intimately 
combine .  "V^ith  sulphur,  and  the  a^thiops  mineral  is  rather  a 
inixturc  than  a  combination  ;  but  when  intimately  united  with 
Irulphur,  as  in  the  cinnabar,  the  separation  is  peculiarly  difficult. 
.  This  however  appears  to  be  the  abstract  of  a  larger  work  5  for 
there  is  a^wantpt  accuracy,  rarely  observed  in  this  author's  pub- 
lications. In  the  spthiops  mineral,  for  instance,  there  must  be  - 
a  real  combination,  since  both  the  mercury*and  the  sulphur  lose 
their  appropriate  effects ;  and,  in  the  cinnabar,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  in- what  state  he  supposes  the  metal  to  be. 

*  An  Essay  on  a  new  Electrometer,  by  M.  Cadet.'  A  short 
"and  judicious  account  of  the  different  electrometers  is  prefixed 
to  the  description  of  that  recommended  by  the  author.  His 
object  was  to  construct  an  electrometer  equally  applicable  to 
conductors  feebly  electrified,  and  to  great  masses  ot  the  fluid 
sccumutated  in  batteries,  without  allowing  for  any  friction  or 
iiny  weight  •,  to  ascertain  a  fixed  measure  of  the  charge,  which 
may^be  preserved  after  the  operation,  and  which  shows  at  all 
times  the  nature  and  the  quantity  of  the  electricity.  These  ob- 
jects the  instrument  here  described  seems  completely  to  fulfil  5 
and  the  author  obviates,  very  satisfactorily,  some  important  ob- 
jections which  may  be  made  to  it. 

Some  miscellaneous  communications,  which  we  have  anti- 
ctpjited  in  the  present  article,  follow ;  and  we  need  only  notice 
the  account  of  the  crysolite,  an  aluminous  fluat,  which  MM. 
KlJiproth  and  Vauquelin  have  found  to  contain  soda.  We  have 
little  doubt,  as  we  have  formerly  hinted,  that  soda  is  among  the 
primitive  substances. 
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Profcsaor  Wurzcr,  in  a  letter  to  Van  Mons,  mentions  a  sin- 
gular phsenomenon  of  detonation.  To  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  muriat,  and  acetite  of  soda,  he  accidentally  «added  a  crystal 
of  nitrat  of  silver;  a  smart  but  slight  detonation  followed.  '  He 
addS|  that  the  *  salt' — we  suppose  the  metallic  salt — had  been 
made  three  years  before,  and,  during  that  time,  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  sun ;  which  reminded  us  of  the  obsenpatioil  in  a  kteT 
collection  of  essays,  of  the  phxnomenon  of  the  argentum  fill* 
minans  having  beeil  occasioned  by  its  previous  exposure  to 
light,  in  support  of  the  idea  of  detcmation  arising  from  the 
mutual  repulsion  of  heat  and  light. 

M.  Badolier's  new  method  of  preparing  the  Acetic  Acid- et  one 
quarter  of  the  usual  expense,  consists  in  distilling,  with  ii  gentle 
heat  in  a  sand  bath,  with  glass  retort,  &c.  equal  parts  of 
sulphat  of  copper  and  acetite  of  lead.  The  acid  is  perfectly 
pure.  »  • 

Abstract  of  a  Treatise  on  Vinegars,  by  M.  Parmenrier.  The 
title  to  this  article  seems  to  require  explanation.  In  reality,  the 
treatise  of  which  the  account  is  here  given  occurs  in  the  *  Com- 
plete Course  of  Agriculture,'  and  is  a  very,  proper  appertidix  to 
the  Treatise  on  Wine  by  M.  Chaptal.  ^e  manufactufe  of 
vinegar  requires  an  increase  of  temperature,  with  a  free  exposure 
to  the  atmospheric  air.  Some  additions,  that  act  as  a  ferment^ 
are  also  requisite,  which  in  this  country  the  stalks  of  raisint 
often  supply;  and  a  certain  proportion  of  alcohol  iS  equally  ne* 
cessary  to  avoid  mouldiness  and  putrefaction.  TTie*  author  next 
describes  the  different  management  for  different  sorts  of' vine- 
gar, and  particularly  mentions  that  from  cider,  perry,  beer» 
and  the  bran  of  wheat.  He  next  enumerates  the  vegetable  acids 
8ubstitute<l  for  vinegar,  particularly  those  of  gooseberries,  bar- 
berries, &c.  The  meuis  of  preserving  vinegar  arc  next  no- 
ticed. By  evaporating  the  water,  the  flavour  is  lost ;  and,  even 
when  concentrated  by  frost,  the  acid  acquires  a  disagreeable 
smell  and  taste,  which  the  author  calls,  somewhat  improperly, 
empyreumatic.  Sea^salt  added  will  often  for  a  time  succeed. 
The  adulterations  of  vinegar,  and  its  imperfect  states,  are  next 
adverted  to ;  but  on  this  point  we  find  nothing  which  merits  our 
notice.  A  very  slight  knowledge  of  chemistry  will  supply  all 
that  tlie  author  suggests. 

^  New  Experithents  on  the  Galvanic  Fluid,  by  Robertson^ 
read  to  the  National  Institute.'  This  article  is  of  no  great  im- 
portance. The  author  thinks  the  Galvanic  power  to  be  very 
diflerent  from  electrical,  and  that  die  influence  is  that  of  an 
acid. 

•  Analysis  of  the  white  silvery  Chlorite,  by  M.  Vauquelin/ 
This  species  of  chlorite  is  soft  to  the  touch,  formed  c^  Httl6 
brilliant  scales,' and  possessed  of  the  smell  of  clay  when  moisten- 
ed. Its  substance  is  however  chiefly  siliceous,  yniL  about  o.o  1 8  oC 
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alumine«  it  difFers  howev,er  from  the  green  chlorite,  crystal- 
li$ed  in  prisms,  by  containing'  a  little  pot-ash  ;  while  the  latter 
contains:  magnesia,  which  the  white  does  '■  not  furnish  in .  the 
smallest  quantity.  Our  author  therefore  would  separate  the 
greei(i  .^md  white  kinds ;  but  we  should  have  considered  his  de* 
tennination  as  too  rigorously  chemical,  did  npt  its  more  ob« 
VW%.  properties,  die  form  of  its  crystals,  coincide  in  the  same 

«Wltt.. 

.  *  j&xperiments  relative  {o  the  Action  of  Sulphurated  Hydrogen 
4^jiTfifif  by  which  it. is  said  to  form  the  Muriatic  Acid,  by  M« 
Vauquelin.  Our  authpr,  in  i^epeating  the  experiment,  found  no 
mufij^ij:  acid )  and  be  suapects  the^  ingredients  tp  have  beei>  im-^ 
fHXP  wbeft  the  acid  vfas.observed*  Itam)ears>  from  the  experi- 
ments jpf  B^rthollet,  that  iron,  recently  Oed,  shows  no  traces  of 
this  acid ;  but,  after  a  slight  exposure  to  the  air,  it  may  be  dis- 
covered. This  will  not  be  surprising  to  those  who,  with  Mar- 
&^  ^ipA  others,  have -found  this  acid  io  condensed  dew  and 
Iro^t', '  Jn  this  experiment,  much  hydrogenous  gas  was  emitted, 
which  Qould  not,  in  M.  V^uquelin's  opinion,  arise  from  the 
tiilphurated  hydrogen  ^^since,  to  combine  with  the  sulphur,  the 
^ts^iuttst  be  previou.sly  oxygenated.  He  supposes  therefore 
that  it  decon^poses  a  part  of  the  water,  attracting  iirst  its  oxy* 
gepj.and  tlien  the  sulphur  increasing,  by  both  operations,  the 
quantity  of  hydrogenous  gas  emitted.  .  , 
.  MvAchard  fpund  that  seeds  germinated  much  sooner,  and 
«nimals  lived  longer,  in  condensed  air.  When  the  air  was  con- 
densed three-fold,  animals  lived  five  times  longer.  When  sudr 
^enly  condensed,  they  sunk  with  all  the  appearances  of  com- 
pression on  the  brain.  Birds  let  loose  from  condepsed  air  seemed 
to  experience  no  inconvenience  from  the  comparative  rarity  of 
£ommon  air. 

'  A  Memoir  on  different  Kind&  of  Mortars,  on  poor  Lime, 
-on  Tarras,  and  on  Puorzolane,  by  M.  Quyton.'  1  his  author 
describes  the  composition  of  different  kinds  of  mortars  invented 
or  recommended  by  chemical  writers,  and  then  speaks  of  poor 
lime,  ^hich  is  so  called,  from  its  not  producing  a  mortar 
equally  rich  with  that  procured  from  the  other  kinds.  Its  use- 
ful property  is  however  that  of  hardening  in  water,  which  it 
owes  to  a  portion  of  manganese.  It  contains  also  a  small  por- 
tion of  cjay  J  and  M.  Guyton  -thinks  that  it  may  be  prepared 
iirdficially,  by  adding  to  ninety  parts  of  good  powdered  lime- 
stone, four  of  clay,  and  six  of  manganese.  The  methods  of 
making  tarras  are  ne^ct  noticed  ;  and  puoz2olane  may.  be  sup- 
plied, in  the  author's  opinion,  by  basaltes  heated  to  a  red  heat, 
then  thrown  into  water,  and  sifted  when  .dried.  M.  Monge 
.visited. the  remains  of  Caesa|'ea'(C2esarea  Stratonis),  and  could 
jdistinguish  the  different  ages  of  the  buildings  by  the  solidity  of 
ihe.zport^s*    In  one  part  there  were  beautiful  ornaments  en 
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creux^  formed  by  what  had  been  ctecuted  in  relief  in  stone. 
The  latter  was  decayed,  but  the  mortar  continued  unchanged. 

*  Memoir  of  M.  rontier  on  the  Manufacture  of  Saccharum 
SatuAii,  read  at  the  Session  of  die  Mhacs :  abridged  by  M, 
Vauquelin/  For  many  years  the  acetitc  of  lead  was  supplied 
by  Holland,  and  the  preparation  kept  secret.  It  has  been  long 
made  in  France,  and  the  process  is  in  general  ktiown:  MU* 
Pontier  describes  it  with  care,  and  has  added  some  important 
improvements.  The  chemical  reasoning  is  deferred  to  another 
memoir  5  and  a  minute  process  canhot  be  abridged.  ' 

*  Experiments  ^nd  Observations  on  some  Philosophical  and' 
Chemical  Phasnomena  which  thfe  Electrical  (the  Galvanic)! 
Apparatus  of  V(Jta  presents,  by  M.  Dcsormes.'  The^  article 
before  us  contains  chiefly  experiments  which  we  cannot  cur-i 
tail;  but  it  also  contains  some  observations^  of  which  we 
shall  offer  a  short  abstract.  The  principle  of  Galvanism  appear* 
from  these  experiments — and  this  indeed  has  been  often  re- 
marked before — to  consist  in  the  oxydationof  the  metal;  and  the 
electricity  on  the  oxydated  side  is  positive.  It  docs  not  arise,  in 
M.Desormes'  opinion,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water ;  and 
the  force  of  the  apparatus  has  little  influence  on  the  oxydation 
beyond  a  certain  point.  But  the  electricity  (for  thus  he  style* 
the  Galvanic  fluid),  though  not  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  water,  will  afterwards,  by  its  own  power,  effect  this 
change.  The  author  next  notices  the  order  of  the  metals  and 
the  fluids  which  will  produce  the  greatest  effect  j  and  points  out 
some  well-known  phenomena,  which  wc  heed  not  stay  to  dc* 
scribe.  He  repeats  the  English  experiments  on  the  proportion 
of  the  airs,  and  the  formation  of  acid  and  alkali  on  the  oxydating 
or.hydrogcnating  sides.  In  illustration  of  this  fact,  the  author 
notices  a  remark  of  Vauquelin,  who,  on  triturating  rock  cry- 
stal in  an  agate  mortar  with  syrup  of  violets,  found  the  syrup 
assume  a  green  colour.  The  author,  on  farther  inquiry,  found 
that,  when  the  same  substances  were  rubbed  together,  that 
which  was  bruised  and  had  its  polish  destroyed  exhibited  an 
electricity  contrary  to  its  natural  inclination.  As  that  of  rock 
crystal  is  positive,  the  electricity  which  rendered  the  syrup 
green  must  be  negative.  We  remember  Dr.  Cullen  making  a 
similar  observation  thirty  years  since,  when  speaking  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  unguentum  mercuriale.  He  attributed  the  cal- 
cination of  the  metal  to  the  electricity  excited  by  the  friction, 
which,  (he  added)  in  many  cases,  appears  to  perform  the  office 
of  an  acid.  We  mention  it  as  a  proof  of  singular  sagacity ;  nor 
was  it  the  only  one.  Some  remarks  on  the  oxydation  and  re-, 
duction  of  metals  by  the  electric  fluid,  follow.  The  augmen- 
tation of  the  pile  appears  to  have  no  effect  in  increasing  the 
oxydation.  ... 

*  Reflexions  on  some  Passages  in  ancient  Audiw,' Iw  M. 
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Pissis.'  This  is  an  excellent  little  paper^  and  draws  the  balance 
between  Mayow  and  his  contemporaries  with  great  jtidgemenU 
The  author  shows  that -Mayow  nvasy  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, noticed  by  them,  particularly  by  Hales  and  Baglivij  but 
the  preponderance  of  Hales's  credit  obscured  that  of  Mayow;  and 
Baglivi's  theory  of  the  loss  of  elasticity  was  considered  as  a  more' 
satisfactory  theory  than  the  loss  of  the  nitrous  aerial  spirit. 
The  connexion. of  the  loss  of  elasticity  with  the  loss  of  caloric, 
though  not  known  to  Hales,  was  hinted  at  by  Seneca,  who 
however  cannot  pretend,  as  some  hasty  undistineuishing  in- 
quirers have  supposed  with  respect  to  Mayow,  to  have  antici- 
pated every  modern  discovery. 


Art.  IV. — Memoir es  de  VInstitut  National  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts, 

Memoirs  of  the  National  Institute  of  Sciences  and  Arts.  (Continued 
fromVolXXXIILp.^Z6.) 

Our  last  article  commenced  with  the  second  volume  of  the 
elass  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences;  and 'we  advanced  to  Me- 
moir VI.  inclusively.  We  now  continue  our  analysis,  which  will 
include  the  remainder  of  the  volume. 

*  VII.  On  the  State  of  the  French  Marine  at  the  Beginning 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  and  on  the  Kind  of  Tactics  at  that 
Time  employed  in  Sea-Fights.     By  M.  Legrana  d'Aussy.* 

This  memoir  is  altogether  drawn  from  a  poem,  or  rather  a 
history  in  rhyme,  of  an  engagement  in  the  year  13P4  on  the 
Zealand  coast,  between  Guv  de  Namur,  count  of  Flanders,  who 
had  usurped  great  part  oif  tne  territory  of  Jean  d'Avenes,  count 
of  Holland  and  Hamaut,  and  the  French  fleet,  under  the 
conimand  of  Renter  Grimaud  (Grimaldi)  a  Genoese  captain, 
or  rather  corsair,  of  great  courage  and  reputation,  who  was 
enticed  into  the  service  of  the  Irench  marine  by  Philip  the 
Fair,  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  against  Flanders,  and  con-: 
•equently  a  close  and  powerful  ally  of  the  count  of  Holland. 
The  period  of  the  battle  comprises  about  sixteen  hours,  and 
extends  through  an  entire  night.  In  the  ensuing  morning,  the 
combatants  manifest  a  double  degree  of  vigour;  and,  in  the 
issue,  Guy  de  Namur  is  taken  prisoner  amidst  a  prodigious 
slaughter  of  his  own  forces ;  and  the  victory  of  course  is  amply 
decided  in  favour  of  Grimaldi.  This  historical  poem  w^ 
written  by  Guillaume  Guiart,  a  native  of  Orleans,  and  was 
fantastically  entitled  Branche  aux  Rojaux  Lignages.  Its  versifi- 
cation is  totally  destitute  of  merit;  but  its  descriptions  appear  to 
be  accurate ;  and  the  only  use  which  is  made  of  it  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  is  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  naval  tactics  of  the 
ctKUury  referred  to.    Prior  to  the  xra  of  Francis  I.  the  Fieof^ 
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hid  no  established  marine  whatever,  nor  even  conceived  the 
necessity  of  such  an  establishment.  As  the  forests  of  Germany 
were  infested  with  vast  bodies  of  banditti,  the  seas  were  in  like 
manner  infested  with  vagrant  fleets  of  corsairs,  several  of  whick 
frequently  united  themselves  under  the  command  of  one  in- 
trepid and  celebrated  chief ;  and  their  services  were  to  be  hired  ' 
by  any  power  who  meditated  a  descent  on  a  neighbouring  ter- 
ritory, or  who  in  any  other  way  stood  in  need  of  naval  assist- 
ance. The  present  French  and  Flemish  fleets  were,,  for  the 
most  part,  composed  of  such  detached  and  independent  squa- 
drons^; and  in  their  attack  and  defence  <they  retained  much  of 
the  old  Roman  mode  of  combating.  Vessels  of  every  descrip- 
tion, large  and  small,  ships,  galleys,  boats,  were  all  brought  into 
action  at  one  time :  the  larger  were  laced  together  for  mutual 
support,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  separation.  They 
were  lined  on  the  decks  with  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  archers^ 
slingers,  and  swordsmen;  while  strong  and  gradually  dimi- 
nishing stages  or  platforms  surrounded  the  masts  at  different 
heights,  loaded  with  slingers  and  bowmen  alone  :  and  for  the 
defence  both  of  the  deck  and  platforms,  or  turrets,  as  they 
might  more  properly  be  called,  a  breast-work  was  thrown 
around  of  a  kind  of  sail-cloth,  which  obviously  afforded  protec- 
tion rather  by  concealment  than  resistance.  Every  ship  thua 
manned  resembled  an  oriental  paeoda;  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  turrets  constructed  around  the  tnasts  were  so  lofty  as  to 
give  the  body  of  troops  there  situated  a  full  command  of  the 
walls  abou^to  be  assaulted,  and  an  opportunity  of  employing 
their  catapults  againsr  the  interior  of  the  fort  or  city.  This 
mode  of  assault  was  by  no  means  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Romans.  It  was  adopted,  as  most  of  our  readers  will  recol- 
lect, on  a  wonderfully  extensive  scale,  by  Marcellus,  during  the 
siege  of  Syracuse  ;  at  which  time  nothing  but  the  Superior  skill 
of  Archimedes'  preserved  the  city  from  the  destruction  that  was 
menaced.  We  do  not  find,  however, — and  it  is  almost  the  only 
d^ation  we  have  observed  fronr  the  instruments  introiluced 
into  the  Roman  marine, — any  notice  taken  of  the  corvus  Duillii, 
or  machine  invented  by  the  consul  of  that  n^me,  for  the  purpose 
of  boarding ;  of  which  we  have  given  a  brief  account  in  our 
review  of  M.Le  Roi's  Memoir  *,  respecting  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  re-adoption  of  that  instrument,  as  well  as 
of  several  other  facts  and  circumstances  con\mon  to  the  naval 
establishment  of  that  celebrated  republic.  We  may  naturally 
therefore  conclude,  that,  notwithstanding  the  praises  lavished 
upon  it  by  several  historians,  it  was  found  too  cumberous  and 
inconvenient  for  general  utility,  and  was,  in  consequence,  gra- 
dually relinquished. 

■II      I     I  II     .  I  <.!■■  1.    ■     .      ^  I    ■  .     »        ■■  .  •  .     ■■    I...  ■  .  ,.l,        .    I       ■         »l  III. 
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The  greater  part  of  this  memoir  consists  of  remarks  upon  the 
descriptions  of  the  poet  by  the  writer  of  the  article  j  but  they 
contain  nothing  either  new  or  extraordinary,  and  but  very 
little  indeed  which  has  not  heretofore  been  advanced  both  by 
Froissart  and  the  author  of  the  Histoire  generate  de  la  Ma- 
rihc,  and  especially  by  De  Vitri,  in  his  Historia  Orientalis. 

^  VIII.  On  the  Origin  of  Law,  its  Definition,  its  different 
Kinds,  and  the  Language  which  appertains  to  it.  By  M* 
Baudin  (des  Ardennes).' 

*  One  common  will,  founded  upon  a  reciprocity  of  interests, 
binds  every  member  of  each  political  society  mutually  to  pro- 
mise and  demand  protection  against  violence  \  and  this  protec* 
tion,'  says  M.  Baudin,  *  is  the  laivy — anterior,  at  least  in  idea,  ta 
every  authority  which  is  charged  with  its  execution  : 

"  Jura  magistratusque  legunt,  sanctuxnquc  senatum.'* 

In  this  verse  of  Virgil,  continues  he,  we  perceive  the  natural 
order  by  which  the  formation  of  the  law  precedes  the  choice  of 
those  who  are  to  apply  it  j  and  these  two  operations  success 
aively  emanate  from  the  same  source.  It  presents  to  us  an 
infant  colony,  proceeding,  in  its  collective  capacity,  first  of  all  to 
discover  what  laws  are  best  adapted  to  its  well-being,  and  after- 
wards what  men  it  shall  invest  with  the  possession  of  public 
powers.' 

This  is  the  common  mode  of  speculating,  and  ought  un* 
questionably  to  be  the  common  mode  of  practice.  But  if  we 
refer  to  historical  facts,  we  shall  not  find  that  this  sort  of  social 
compact,  which  so  fascinates  us  in  the  pa^es  of  Plato  and 
Rousseau,  has  any  degree  of  universal  application.  The  origin 
of  almost  every  nation  is  immersed  in  such  inscrutable  ob- 
scurity, that  we  can  seldom  acquire  any  certainty  of  informa- 
tion. That  of  the  Romans  is  perhaps  as  well  known  to  us  as 
any.  But  when  Romulus  called  to  his  vagrant  standard  the 
difici;ent  hordes  of  banditti  that  infested  the  country  around 
bim^  marshaled  them  into  some  degree  of^order,  and  promul'gcd 
his  laws  for  their  obedience,  we  find  but  little  of  that  general 
collection  of  the  public  will,  so  perpetually  referred  to  by  the 
present  writer,  and  those  of  the  same  school.  It  is  obvious 
that  Romulus  was  endowed  with  talents  far  superior  to  any  of 
his  comrades.  The  axiom  of  the  immortal  Bacon,  that  know- 
ledge is  power,  will  stand  as  long  as  the  world  endures  ;  and  it 
wa^  by  the  possession  of  this  intrinsic  power  alone,  and  not  by 
the .  consent  of  the  brigandine  hordesf  who  flocked  to  his  ban- 
ners,, that  he  seated  himself  in  the  possession  of  the  gupreme 
anthprity.  Could  we.  trace  the  origin  of  the  first  associations  of 
mankind  in  difierent  quarters  of  the  earth,  we  should  probably 
be  able  to  resolve  most  of  them  into  similar -facts;  we  should 
see  ^ttle  or  nothing  of  mickle-gemotea  of  witten^-gemptes  of 
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•the  popular  will,  expressed  either  individually  or  representa* 
tively  ;  but  should  trace  the  first  cause'  of  association  to  the  su« 
perior  craft  or  wisdom  of  some  individual,  who  united  his  fel- 
low barbarians  into  one  class  for  the  purpose  of  private  ambi<^ 
'  tion,  or  perhaps  of  private  revenge. 
'    M.  Baudin  considers  die  science  of  the  law  under  the  various 
branches  of  criminal,  civil,  military,  fiscal,  and  political,  strictly 
80  called,  or  that  which  regulates  the  interior  police  of  a  state. 
Manv  of  his  observations  under  the  fourth  of  these  divisionSf 
the  nscal  or  financial,  are  entitled  to  much^attention,  and  espe- 
cially those  which  relate  to  the  principle  of  levying  taxes.     We 
agree  with  him  also  in  another  point,  as  to  the  advantage  which 
would  necessarily  result  from  a  uniformity  of  legisladon,  and 
the  application  of  the  same  laws  to  every  part  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive empire.    But,  while  we  concede  the  principle,  we  are 
compelled  to  assert  its  inadmissibility  in  a  variety  of  cases :  and 
we  need  only  instance,  as  an  ecample,  the  immense  possession^ 
of  the  Britisn  East-India  company.    Something  of  the  principle 
here  contended  for  was  at  one  time  attempted  in  their  Asiatic 
dominions,  by  the  universal  introduction  and  application  of  Eng- 
lish legislation  ;  but  so  widely  different,  are  the  political  views, 
the  national  pr<!}udices,  practices,  and  religions,  of  the  natives  in 
,  the  different  provinces,  that  the  attempt  was  soon  and  wisely  re- 
linquished ;  and  a  new  system  of  law,  founded  upon  principles 
appealed  to  by  all,  or  admitting  the  operation  of  local  prejudices 
and  customs,  the  common  law  of  the  cast  or  province,  was  in- 
troduced in  its  stead. 

On  the  subject  of  legal  language,  ouj*  author  affords  us^ome 
very  happy  and  judicious  remarks ;  and  we  trust  his  countrymen 
will  profit  by  them  in  theiir  present  infantine  institutions.  The 
redundancy  and  periphrasis  which  we  are  perpetually  meeting . 
with  at  home- — the  abstird  use  of  obsolete  ceims,  the  meanin^^ 
of  which  has  been  long  totally  unknown  to  the  people,  arid  is 
scarcely  recognised  by  the  profession  itself — those  barbarisms  . 
and  obscurities  which  run  through  every  page,  and,  instead  of 
adjusting,  lay  the  foundation  for  additional  disputes— are  a  dis-* 
grace  to  the  age  in  which  we  live.  A  lawyer*  observes  M* 
Baudin,  in  preparing  his  brief,  ought  to  be  as  cautipus  in  the  se-* 
lection  of  his  terms  as  Boileau  was  accustomed  to  be  in  that  of 
his  rhymes.  Doubt  would  then  be  discarded^  and  one  word 
would  often  answer  the.  purpose  of  a  dozen. 

*  IX.  On  ancient  National  Sepultures,  and  the  external,  Orna- 
ments which  at  different  Times  have  been  employed ;  on  Em- 
balinines ;  on  the  TomKs  of  the  French  Kings  in  the  heretofore** 
named  Church  of  St.  Germain;  and  on  a  Project  of  Intenhent 
for  the  Departments.    By  M.  Legranu  d*Aussy.' 

This  is  a  voluminous  memoir,  occupying  not  less  than  a  70 
quarto  paces.     Our  author  opens  the  bowels  of  the  earth  Witlv 
App.  Vol.  34.  4  N        ^        , 
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all  the  hardihood  of  a  mineralogist,  and  often  affords  us  niort 
enceruiument.  The  title  divides  this  bulky  communication  into 
three  parts.  Of  tliesc  the  first,  relating  to  ancient  national 
aepukurcs,  is  subdivided  into  five  chapters — ^i.  On  sepultures 
common  to  the  ancient  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia.  a.  Oa 
auch  as  were  in  use  among  the  Gauls,  and  the  barbarous  horde* 
who  invaded  Gauh  3.  We  have  in  this  chapter  the  different 
modes  of  sepulture  common  to  the  Gauls,  divided  into  six  difierent 
epochs.  Of  these,  the  first  mounts  up  to  a  period  of  very  earltr 
antiquity,  and  even  of  savage  life ;  prior  indeed,  in  our  author  % 
opinionf  to  the  invention  of  tools  for  excavating  the  earth,  when» 
merely  in  consequence  of  such  want  of  conveniences,  the  dead 
body  was  uniformly  burnt,  and  the  ashes  covered  over  with  un- 
hewn stones.  To  this  aera,  wishing,  like  the  S^andinaviati 
historians,  to  designate  it  by  some  peculiar  appeliatioii,  M* 
d'Aussy,  somewhat  whimsically,  gives  the  name  of  the  trimi* 
iivi  age  of  fire.  His  second  epoch  he  .entitles  the  age  ofnilis-^ 
alluding  to  the  excavations  made  in  their  prominences  for  th« 
reception,  not  of  the  body  itself,  but  of  the  bones  and  ashes  col- 
lected after  it  had  been  burnt,  and  deposited  in  an  urn  or  other 
receptacle :  consequently  this  second  age  implies  spme  consi« 
derablc  acquaintance  with  mechanics  and  metallurgy.  The  third 
epoch  comprises  sepulcral  hills,  without  tie  use  of  turning,  which 
our  author  imagines  to  have  had  a  very  long  duration^  though 
he  favours  us  in  no  instance  with  any  thing  like  dates,  or  ad' 
vances  beyond  conjecture.  His  fourth  age  is  that  of  funeral  pile  f» 
His  fifth,  of  sarcophagi,  or  stone  coffins  interred  in  the  bosom 
of  the  earth.  His  sixth  the  age  of  mauiolea,  including  sepulcral 
monuments  of  the  present  day. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  embaUningSf , 
which  is  again  divided into'diree  sections.  Of  thesey  the  first  relates 
to  the  mummy  of  Auvcrgrte*  The  Auvergnois  are  well  known  to 
have  been  peculiarly  happy  in  the  ait  of  embalming  at  a  ver^ 
early  period,  and^nnnitely  to  have  excelled  the  Egvptran  artists; 
(or,  while  the  latter,  by  withdrawing  the  brains  and  entrails,  and 
ahriveltn^  the  limbs,  reduced  the  body  to  a  mere  skeleton,  en- 
veloped m  a  kind  of  adhesive  cere-cloth,  the  former  preserved 
every  individual  particle  of  the  body  in  its  just  and  natur^  sym«  " 
metry,  and  presented,  in  the  person  of  the  embalmed,  an  image 
rather  of  sound  and  refreshing  sleep,  than  of  death  and  desola^* 
tion  of  form.     The  preparation  employed  for  this  purpose,  like 
many  other  ingenuities  of  the  earlier  ages,  we  are  now  totally 
ignoratit  of,  notwithstanding  our  general  pretensions  to  superior 
knowledge  and  information  ^  nor  has  any  fair  and  decisive  ex«* 
ample  of  the  Auvergnian  mummy  reached  the  present  day; 
whence  it  is  but  just,  however,  to  conckide,  that,  though  tlie 
artists  of  that  country  embalmed  with  greater  elegance  than 
^ose  of.  Egypt,  their  preparations  were  less  dutable*    Th« 
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prooft.  of  the  art,  and  of  the  success  of  the  former,  are  at  present 
pfilj;  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  ancient  writers  who  had  hccn 
witnesses  of  th<;ir  ingenuity*  In  the  second  section  of  thi$ 
chapter  our  author  treats  or  <he  embalmings  of  the  middle  and 
lower  ages ;  in  the  course  of  which  we  meet  with  nothing  thai 
needs  detain  us.  His  third  section  is  on  the  use  of  mummies  in 
medicine ;  and  refers  to  an  absurd  belief^  which  at  one  time 
passed  current  in  the  world,  that  the  flesh  of  an  £gy|ftiaii 
mummy  was  an  excellent  spedfic  in  cases  of  contusion,  and 
even  ot  mortal  wounds.  In  consequence  of  this  vulgar  prejui« 
dice,  mummies  became  an  object  of  great  traffic ;  and  mone 
were  disposed  of  in  every  year  than  perhaps  all  Egypt  was  ia 
possession  of»  False  mummies  were  manufactured;  many  of 
them  in  Egypt  itself,  but  many  also  in  France  and  the  adjoining 
kingdoms^immense  numbers  of  bodies  being  stolen^  according 
Co  the  testimony  of  Ambrose  Pare,  in  the  night*time,  either  from 
gibbets  or  church-yards ;  and,  when  duly  manufactured,  oAred 
CO  sale,  and  occasionally  at  the  low  price  of  about  two  gaineaa 
and  a  halt^  as  importations  of  Portuguese  merchants,  purchased 
by  these  latter  in  the  province  of  Lower  Egypt. 

The  fifth  chapter  relates  to  the  external  ornaments  of  tombs  ' 
employed  at  different  ages.  These,  in  two  distinct  sections,  are 
divided  into  as  many  classes,  viz.  Roman  and  national  tombs: 
fhe  latter  referring  to  those  of  the  Gauls,  or  such  barbarous 
tribes  as  the  Franks,  Visigoths,  and  Burgundians,  who»  having 
forcibly  taken  possesion  of  the  country,  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  people ;  the  former  being  confined  to  those  which  are 
strictly  Roman,  bearing  the  Roman  form  and  character,  and 
usually  accompanied  with  Latin  inscriptions.  To  these  are  added 
two  other  sections,  appropriated  to  what  our  author  denomr* 
nates  by  two  terms  now  for  the  first  time  admitted  from  the 
provincial  dialects  into  the  standard  language  of  the  country-** 
'Hcav^nei  and  d$lmine4 :  meaning  by  the  former  the  rude  mode^ 
once  in  use,  of  designating  the  place  of  interment  by  two  un* 
hewn  and  parallel  stones  raised  in  an  upright  direction  over  th« 
body  of  the  deceased,  accompanied,  in  some  instances^  with  a 
third,  which  was  thrown  across  and  lodged  upon  the  other  two  \ 
and  which,  he  seems  to  conceive,  gave  the  first  idea  of  sepulcral 
s:o]onDades,  and  other  decorations  of  a  similar  class  :  while  by 
the  latter  our  author  designates  that  simple  mooum^nt  whica 
consists  of  two  flat  lateral  stones  with  a  third  laid  upon  tbemi 
elevated  hereby  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  con« 
taioihg  the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased.  This  latter  may- 
have  been  the  common  origin  of  the  greater  number  of  sepulcral 
elevations  now  to  be  met  with  in  the  country  diurch«yards  of 
Great'Britain :  but  M.d^Aussy  is  unquestionably  mistaken  in 
attributing  the  chcrta  gigantumy  or  the  immense  and  massf 
relics  at  otonehengc,  to  tbe  class  of  lecavhics,  ocM  any.  othtl 
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icpulcral  order  whatever.  We  have  already^  had  occasion,  id 
our  review  of  Mr.  King's  Munimenta  Andqua,  as  well  as  in 
several  other  articles,  co  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  these  astonisliin^  relics,  instead  of  being  funeral  monu- 
ments, are  unquestionably  the  remains  of  an  ancient  seat  of 
judicature.  The  same  subject  is  continued  through  two  other 
sections.  The  seventh  considers  the  origin  of  rude  earthen 
tumult  or  cromlechs  among  different  and  uncultivated  nadons. 
The  eighth  i$  on  the  construction  of  different  kinds  of  tombs  not 
includra  in  the  foregoing  divisions,  on  chapel^  and  epitaphs. 
The  ninth  and  tenth  branch  out  into  the  consideradon  of  mausolea 
and  their  different  ornaments. 

The  second  and  third  part  of  this  extensive  memoir  form 
merely  a  kind  of  short  appendix  to  the  first,  and  are  devoted  to 
the  two  subjects  enumerated  in  the  remainder  of  its  tide. 

*  X.  Report  made  in  the  Name  of  a  Commission  composed 
of  MM.  Laplace,  Fourcroy,  Cels,  Naigeon,  Fleurieu,  Baudin* 
Camus,  Mongezi  and  Vincent,  charged  by  the  National  Institute 
to  .examine  in  what  Manner,  on  the  Decease  of  its  Members,  ic 
ought  to  pay  tliem  its  last  Respect.  By  M.  Baudin  (des  Ardennes,)* 
.  This  is  a  short  memoir,  and  concludes  with  the  following  plan, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Institute  on  its  proposal,  i.  The 
members  of  the  National  Institute  shall  assist  at  the  funerals  of 
their  brethren.  2.  Every  member  of  the  Institute  shall  wear, 
during  the  ceremony,  a  piece  of  black  crape  round  bis  left  aim. 
3.  The  members  of  the.  Insdtute  who  compose  the  committee 
of  the  class  of  the  deceased,  or  who  are  his  particular  friends, 
or  hiiB  near  neighbours,  are  requested,  as  soon  as  possible,  co 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  die  day  and  the  hour  pf  the 
funeral,  and « to  communicate  such  informadon  to  the  secretary. 
4*  The  commission  of  the  treasury  is  to  charge  itself  with  the 
necessary  expenses,  and  to  circulate  the  necessary  intelligence, 
as  soon  as  it  has  reached  the  secretary,  to  every  member  of  the 
Institute,  by  expresses  for  the  purpose.  5.  When  the  dme  of 
interment  interferes  with  that  of  a  sitting,  whether  eeneraL  or 
particular,  the  sitting  is  postponed  co  the  next  open  day*  This 
disposidon' does  not  apply  to  public  sittings.  6.  In  the  public 
sitting  in  which  the  notice  reladve  to  deceased  members  shall  be 
pronounced,  their  family  shall  be  allotted  a  peculiar  situadoo. 
The  president  of  the  sitdng  shall  take  care  that  it  be  pre-occu- 
pied  by  the  family  ;  and  the  commission  of  the  treasury  shall  con- 
duct them  into  it.       ' 

*  XI.  Second  Report,  made  in  the  Name  of  die  Commission 
enumerated  in  Memoir  X.  on  the  present  State  of  the  Burial- 
Grounds  in  the  Commune  of  Paris/ 

'Many  of  the  burial-grounds  in  Paris  and  its  environs  are  far 
too  smdl  for  the  object  to  which  they  are  destined ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  .deceased  areoften  crowded  upon  each  other  in  the 
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most  indecent  manner ;  wbile  many  of  their  coffins  are  scarcely? 
covered  from  the  public  view,  and  the  most  noisbme  and 
pestHential  effluvium  is- perpetually  escapine  and  impregnating^ 
the  atmosphere  with  its  morbid  gas.     With  the  evil  of  such  a' 
practioe  the  members  of 'Ae  National  Institute  became  deeplv* 
impressed  when  attending  the  funeral  of  M.  Dcwailly,  one  of  their 
brcihrcn'"— on  the  official  notice  or  ihge  df  whom  we  have  ^^ 
served  in  obr  last  Appendix — who  was  interred  in  a  burial-ground* 
of  tthis  description,  a  little  beyond  the  precincts  of  Qichy.    The 
oomniission  who  now  H&ktee  -their  repbrt  were  charged' with  an 
examination  into  the  subjtjcft,  in  consefquence  of  the  inadetiuacy; 
of  the  spot*  and  the  culpable  'neriigence  of  those  to  whom  it' 
was  incriMted.     The  report  is*  made  in  the  memoir  before  us  ;* 
and  several  remedies  arc  pr6posed,  which  cannot  fail  of  %eing 
advantageous.     Thes5&  were  all  approved  by  the"  Institute,'  aiiS 
oinderedao  be  sent  to  the  executive  djrectcfry,  constituting  at. 
that  time  the  chief  magistracy  of  thp  repuMic. 
.  With  this  memoir  the  second  volume  of  the  class  of  Moral' 
asid  Political.  Sciences  terminates;  and' we  now  therefore  return' 
tp  present  :our  readere  with  a  continuation  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  department  of  Literature  and  Polite  Arts. 

.    *  IV.  Memoir  on  the  Pelasgi.    By  M.  Dupuis.' 
.  The  Peiasgians  were  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  cbnsiderable 
tribes  who  at  a  vei*y  early  period  made  an  irruption  into  Greece, 
and  wrested  a  great  part  of  it  froni  the  hands  of  the  aborigines, 
who  retired  before  them.     They  were  a  very  migjratory  race, 
of  .highly  doubtful  origin ;  fona  of  bestowing  their  name  on 
every  district  or  cottn|try  of  which  they  took  possession.     Hence 
Thessaly,  Arcadia,  and  the  island  of  Rhodes,  were  each  of  them 
denominated  Pelasgia;   and  Samos  and  Antandros  were  both' 
entitled  Pelasgian.     We  trace  them  from  the  southern  parts  of- 
Greece,  as  far  north  as  that  part  of  Scythia  which  is  bounded 
by  the  Euxine,  and  at  present  inhabited  by  a  Tartar  race.     We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  express  ourselves  so  fuUy  upon ' 
t)iis' .wandering  and  ingenious  people,  in  our  review  of  Mr« 
Allwobd's  Literary  Anrixjuities  of  Greece  ♦,  that  we  hefe  take 
oorleave  of  M.  Dupnis  for  the  present ;  more  especially  as  we' 
shall,  have  occasion  to  return  to  him  when  we  come  to  notice' 
hiftihypothesis  of  their  source  and  origin  in  a  subsequent  memoir ' 
inserted  in  the  ensuing  volume* 
.r^V.  Memoir  on  the  MoDris.     By  M,  Le  Roy.' 
-.Our  audior  rejects  the  term  lake^  which  generally  precedes 
that  of  Moeris,  in  the  present  title ;  because,  in  his  opinion,  it 
tends  to  convey  a  false  idea  concerning  it.    The  Moeris  is,  pro* 
perly  speaking,  a  vast  canal  cut  from  the  lake  Kern,  which 
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compnKS  a  part  of  whft  i«  now  conwonlf  iHuier9tood  by  d* 
Mccris,  and  run^  into  the  ]^Ue  in  the  direction  of  norai  to 
$puth:  yet»  asthewbojlf^  of  Um  prodigious  aheet  of  water^  hat 
for  ages  been  possessed  of  one  inte^al  name^  and^jdie  canal' 
Stselfy  if  ve  credit  the  statement  of.  Herodotus  and  Biodbnis^ 

'  priginaUy  possessed  notdess  than  31600  stadia  in  circumference,  , 
we  do  not  see  so  great  an  it^apcui^ac;  iu  applying  the  tcnft  lake 
to  the  entire  kngth  of  t^e  Mp^ri?  as  is  appi^ended  by  M.  k 
]Gloj;  more  especially  as  the  tctiti  portal  i^  more  appropriately, 
syad  bjr  way  or  distinction,  applied  to  the  channel  whidi  forma 
its  .south-reasterly  termination,  ^. by  which  it  empties  ttaeif 
into  the  Nile  1  or  conversely,  in  -Other  seasons,  derives  a  due 
degree  of  supply  firom  it.  The  magnitude  and  direction  of  the 
Mccrie  has  been  very  differently  stated  by.  different  Gxoek  histo* 
xiansi  apd  even  modem  writers  and  travelers— so  considerabiy 
have  it$  aj^arance  and  cjt^aracter  been  changed  for  many  ages-*- 
havd  been  as  little  capable  of  agreeing  upon  the  subject.  It  is 
8i|£oient  for  us  to  ^serve,  that  our  pnssejnt  durtist  foliows, 
npoa.the  whole> -the  step$  of  Stuabo  mi  Ptolemy,  among,  die 
ancients^  and  of  d'AnviUe,  in  opposition  to  Gibert  and  Savary, 
sunong  later  writers}  and  Uhistnites  his  soheme  by  a  weU««iw 
graven  plate.  We  may  shortly,  however,  expect,  from  the 
joint  labours  of  several,  of  our  own  offieets,  now  j<ii§t  rcmrnted 
from  this  ihteresting-  oiountry,  a  more ,  accurate  account,  both 
of  the  Moeris  and  th^  Bubastis,  than  any  we  have  hitherfb  been 
in  possession  of. 

*  VI.  On  Murrine  Vases,  by  M.  Monger.* 
,  Much  doubt  has  subsisted  in  the  minds  of  the  betf  mineralo* 
gists,  as  to  the  substance  denon^iiuted  murrimim,  whence  weie 
pn)duce4  the  beautiful  goblets  so  highly  estedned  during  the 
seventh,  eighth;  and  tii<ith  centuries  of  the  Roinan  aenu  It  is 
stated  by  Pliny  that  these  vase$  were  procured  from  the  east,  firom 
countries  little  known,  etpocially '  from  Parthia  and  CarmjaQia. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  a  crystallised  fittid>  sliining.  rather  than 
glittering — spjfndor  sine  virihutf  nttprf$fe  veriuj  quam  spUnior^ 
Its  chief  value  consisted  in  the  variety  of  its  coteurs,  consbting 
of  a  number  of  apots  perpetually  changing  from,  purple  into 

.  wh^tcg  or  a  flaming  hu^  eomposed  of  both  these,  which  sud- 
denly shifud  agaii)  into  purple  or,  led  combifked  with  milisy 
whiter  Some  gave  the  preference  to  dhe  intensity  of  coloucs 
they  exhibited,  and  the  steady  reflexion  of  thietr  hues.  9S  in:  a 
rainbow :  othets  vftrei  best  pleased  with  the  breaddi  of  the  oo« 
loured  spot.  To  be  translucent  was  esteemed  a  defect  s  while  it 
added  considerably  to  their  estimation  to  be  possessed  of  peif  ome. 
M.  Mpngea  examines  alt  large  several  of  dit  siliceous  caiths 
^hich  ^ecm  nearest  to  approximate  to  this  and  other  accounts 
of  the  Roman  naturalist,  particularly  the  opal,  girasol,  and 
f^alcedony  i  and  h£  at  last  ^Kcs  on  ^(faajb  «iecies-of  the  latter 
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^MtH  mtneralogistf  hare  denominated  titcbokng*  Guibert  inn 
long  ago  Inferred  \t  to-  the  onyx-chalcedony ;  but  the  fonner 
appears,  in  the  main,  best  to  correspond  with  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the  murrlnum.  Yet,  after  all,  the  odor  of  the 
murrhinum  is  in  no  respect  to  be  traced  either  in  the  cacholong^ 
or  indeed  in  any  of  the  siliceous  earths  with  which  we  are  ac- 
jjuainted  in  the  present  day,  and  we  are  still  therefore  involved 
in  as  much  doubt  as  ever.  It  is  cutting  the  knot,  to  assert  witi 
M.  Mongez,  that  this  was  an  adventitious  qiiality  cooKpunicated 
to  it  occasionally  by  perfumes  with  which  it  happened  acci- 
dentally \6  tie  packed  up,  or  from  some  othier  independent  and 
extrinsic  ca<ise.  We  can  searcfely  imagine  that  the  Romans 
couM^hav^  been  thus  umversaify  imposed  tiponj  and  espcciallf 
in  a  point  which  appears  to  have  been  of  so'  mtiieh  eonseq^lio* 
in  their  fudgement  as  to  have  constituted  the  very  name  oC  the 
utensil  itself*^  Either,^therefore,  the  murrinum  was  manufae* 
tured  from  an  earth  we  are  now  unactl^srtnted  with,  or  tbt 
orimia)  arti«t  must  have  hecn  possessed  of  a  mode  of  super^adding 
to  it  a  permanent  Jjerfume,  of  which  we  can  form  no  ratibw 
ooiijcctut«. 

*  VII.  Part  of  the  Sixteenth  Book  of  the  Iliad  tramslated  ioM 
French  Verse,  by  M.  ViHar.* 

.  •  Tbi  vetsion  here  prceentcd  cowsists  of  about  two  hun*ed 
Bnee,  comprising  the  address  of  Patroclus  to  AehsUcs  upon  tbfl 
••tject  of  his  absentmg  himself  from  the  Grecian  armament,  tb* 
advance  of  Hector  with  hi»  triumphant  Ttojans  to  the  Gfecia« 
ficet,  their  firing  it  in  the  sight  of  AchtHes,  and  his  mstant  con* 
sent  that  Patroclus  should  lead  forward  his  inactive  troops  tor 
'  tcpei  the  assault.  The  translation  i^  smooth  and  accurate, 
more  coiAipressed  than  the  generality  of  versions  in  the  French 
hnguage,  but  not  possessed  ofany  peculiar  merit,  nor  pre-eminently 
elithkd  to  the  notice  here  taken  of  it  by  Ae  National  Institute. 
.  *  Vni.  Report  concerning  several  Vase«  found  in  a  Tomb 
near  Geneva,  an  Engraving  of  which  was  sent  to  the  Inatitwte 
by  the  Genevese  S^iety  for  the  Encouragement  of  Scien^ca 
and  Arts*  By  MM.  Vien  and  Le  Blond.' 
.  Instead  of  any  particular  account,  or  any  probable  eonjcctUTT^ 
concerning  the  vessels  here  referred  to,  this  paper  is  entirely 
occupied  with  vague  details  concerning  ancient  sepukures,  the 
doctrine  of  a  separate  state  .of  existence,  and  the  preparationa- 
frequently  mad<^  by  Ae  relatWes  of  the  deceased  for  the  support' 
of  the  soul  when  severed  from  the  body,  .by  placing  in  thcf 
tomb,  along  with  the  urn  containing  the  bones  and  ashes,  where 
burning  was  employed,  other  vessels  loaded  with  foods  and  wines* 
The  vases  here  referred  to  are  trnqucstiOnaWy  however  of  thia 
description.  The  village  in  which  tlie  tomo  was  discovered 
is  Annimasso ;  but  our  reportevs  drop  the  immediate  subject 
tonsi^iied  to  their  attetrtion  as  seen  aa'they  enter  upon  it.  Their 
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competency  for  the  undertaking  may  in  some  measure  be  de» 
cided  from  the  following  learned  and  correct  remark. 

*  It  remains  yet  to  be  determined,  whether,  if  the  body  were 
placed  in  this  position,  it  would  be  a  posture  chosen  to  enable 
it  to  look  towards  the  east  on  its  resurrection;  for  such  is  the 
P<^sition  affected  in  their  funerals  by  those  ancient  nations  who 
worshipped  the  sun  j  such  was  also  that  adopted  by  the  Chris- 
tians, luho  were  only  a  sect  of  the  religion  of  Mithray  m  which  the 
6un  was  the  object  of  divine  adoration.' 

But  the  times  are  changed:  and  pur  profound  antiquaries 
have,  no  doubt;^  before  this  time  joined  in  the  splendid  train  of 
the  great  consul,  and' been  them9elve^  a4mitted  into  ihi^  sect  of 
the  Mithraic  mythology, 

:  '^EK.  On  the  Work  entitled  IT^f*  ^av/wtcwy  knsHv^uuttav,  {De 
ntlraUliius  jiuscultatitmibus),  printed  among  the  writings  id 
Aristotle,    By  M.  Camus.' 

The  critics  and  commentators  upon  Aristotle  have  diffinred  in 
opinion  concerning  the  s^uthor  qf  this  collection  of  extraordinany 
facts,  as  well  as  upon  the  title  itself,  which  it  ought  to  sustain, 
Qasaubon  denominate^  it  A^o'ij;^ra,dcwiJMo-iCi,  P.  Victorius, 
as  cited  by  Fabricius,  asserts  that  \n  one  codex  be  h^  seen  it 
tiamed  n^tpa^ogwy.  The  more  common  mode  of  entitling  it, 
how:ever,  is  that  adopted  by  our  author ;  which  is  variously  ren<r 
dered,by  the  different  Latin  interpreters — De  mirabilibus  Atuad^ 
$gtiomhus,  De  miraculis  Auditis^  and  De  admiroifdi/  NarratiemiuSm 
.  As  to  the  various  opinions  concerning  the  writer  of  this  work,  M« 
Camus  arranges'the  authors  of  them  in  four  classes: — i.  Those 
yrho  af&rm  that  it  was  written  by  Aristotle,  and  that  he  composed 
it  with  tlie  same  views  as  his  History  of  Animals,  a.  1  hose 
who  deny  tliat  Aristotle  ever  composed  it,  or  at  least  the  philo- 
sopher of  that  name  who  was  the  tutor  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
^and  4,  Those  y^ho  regard  it  as  a  production  of  the  Stagirite, 
ut  not  an  express  treatise  written  upon  the  subject  to  which  it 
pretends:  the  forpier  of  these  asserting,  that  it  contains  a  mere 
isolated  collection  of  facts  and  apecdotes,  collected  partly  by 
Aristotle  himself,  and  partly  by  his  assistants;  and  the  latter, 
that  it  is  a  mere  compilation  from  other  works  of  that  philoso-* 
pher,  by  some  unknown  and  later  hand.  The  opinion  of 
1^.  Camus  is  in  complete  consonance  with  the  third  of  these 
classes  of  critics,  wi^  the  exception  alone  that  this  collection 
of  ej^traordinary  recital^  has  been  considerably  augmented  by 
writers  posterior  to  the  age  of  the  original  author.  To  this 
opiniqn  are  appended  several  remar]i:s  upon  the  work  itself— 
generally  explanatory,  and  often  ingenious. 

*  X.  On  Types  constructed  for  Moneys,   compared  wid\ 
,  t^pse  for  Medals*    By  M.  Mongez.' 

Jk^  ^omppsitipp  an4  t}i^  fhpice  9f  types  for  moi^m  dg^ 
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Ifdt  emirdy  ^depend  upon  taste  and  indination  ;•  it  i»  subofdixlate 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  minting.  Medals  are  frequently 
Struck  with  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  successive  blows  of 
the  balance  and  during  this  time^  are  often,  exposed -to  the 
fire  till  they  acquire  a  red  heat»vthat  they  may  assumedie  im- 
pression mote  ^readily  and  correctly.  •  Econoin^,  howerer^  and 
the  necessity  of  a  large  coinage,  tender.a  diflerentptopeeding 
indispensable  in  die-  minting  of  moneys*  Ta  attain  bodithese 
objects,  it  is  requisite  to  employ  great  expe<fitiimj  and  to  make 
use  0f  not  more  than,  a  single  stn^Ee  of.  ihc  balance  or  graver. 
The. types  employed  must  diereforebc  of  very  different  mate* 
rials ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  finding  many  of  the  an- 
cient medals,  inohe  construction  .o£  whioi  a.  ^asf  portion  of 
time  and  labour  was  expended,  finished  in  a  much  more- perfect 
style  thati'thecemmon  coins  di  die  present  day.  -  If  the  medal 
appeared,  imperfect,  it  might  be  struck  over  a  aeo^nd,  'or  even 
a'  third  time,  with  a'  trifling  loss  of  value;  jfor  it  was-genenlllf 
mmposed.'of  bronze:  Jbut  it  is  obvious  diat,  in  the  case  of 
minting,  and  In  the  higher  coins  particularly,  this  can  never  be 
attempted — the  artist  being  limited /to  the  jnost  scrupulous 
weight,  and  encountering  moreover  a  loss  of  metiil  bya  reped- 
tion  of  the  impression,  which  would  soon  terminate  in  his  ruin. 

'  XI.  Ode  of  a  philanthiopic  Rq^ublican  against  Monarchy. 
ByM.leBrun.' 

We  cannot  trace  die  philanthropy  of  M.  le  Bnin  in  thesie 
verses;  but  he  is  at  least  resolved  tnat  this  hatred  of  monarchy 
fthall  nbt  be  so  questionable.     Exempli  gratid  t 

* O  nation!  ne  cede  plus  tes  droits: 
Tout  monaraue  est  tyran,  tout  despote  est  parjure. 

Rien  ne  detruit  rindomptable  nature; 
fx  Ton  ne.peut  changer  les  tigres  ni  les  rois.' 

O,  with  your  rights,  no' more  ye  people  part: 
All  kings  are  rods,  all  despots  false  at  heart. 
One  firm,  i^nconquered  plan  is  nature's  will ; 
Kings  must  be  kings,  and  dgers  tigers  still. 

.  '  XII.  Ode  of  a  philanthropic  B.epublican  against  Anarchgr. 
ByM.leBrun.' 

Our  poet  seems  to  dislike  anarchists  rather  more  than  kingSy 
violent  ^s  his  aversion  is  to  the  lauer ;  and,  if  we  may-  judge . 
from  the  increased  degree  of  spirit,  manifested  in  the  presevt  > 
ode,  he  b^  been  a  greater  sufiisrer  sii^e  the  revolution  than 
before  it,     . 

'  XIII,  Observations  on  the  two  first  3ooks  of  the  Politics 
of  Aristode.    By  M.  Bitaube.' 

These  observadons  are  divided  into  three  disdnct  memoirs* 
The  first  offers  us  an  analysis  of  the  principles  of  Ark^de  upon . 
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Ae  dioainirs'of  civil'soeietf*  '^  The  second'  coiiiaifM  an  maXpm 
fd  hm  principles  upoa  coniaiiinicy  and  che.oquaihy  of  property* 
The  third  exanboes  die  opiniom  of  di^rent  pbiloaofiiecs  and 
other  cekbrattd  wrkars  of  antiquity  upon  the  ancient  repoblks^. 
We  cannot  ifdlow  oar  author  wioi  any  sort  of  detail  through. 
the  whole  of  this  extensive  paper^  occupying  not  less  than  laS 
pages*  it  is  sufficient  .ta  observe,  diat  M.  Bicaube  has^udtcd 
his  subject  witli  a  very  credhahle  application ;  and  has  introdoced 
a  faiicty  ni  remarks^  ihany  of  which,  if  carried  into  practice^ 
will  afsinedly  proveadvantagcons  to  the  wnl&re of  his  coantiy* 
The  whole  paper  is  obviousiy  designed  for  the  meridian  of  the 
French,  republic,  and  the  present  epoch  of  its  constitotion. 

*  XIV.  Qn  Gladiators;  and  two  antique  Statues  known  by 
Ae  Nameof  Gbbdiators.  By  M-  Mongez.' 
'  Of  these,  statues;  the  first  ii  the  i^diator.  o£  the  Vilfai  Bor« 
ghescy  dug  np  fipomthe  mins  of  the.  ancient  Antioqi,  now  Porto 
d!Anxk>>  during  the. poittificate  of  Paul  V.  whioh  esptendcd  iiroai  • 
.  lio5  to  1612 1 .  The  second  b  gjeiieraUy  denofttioaltd» .  fmn  ifaa 
aitguish  represented  in  the  muscles  of  his  countenance,  the  dying 
gb^toni  It  fornieriy.eimbeilisbed  the  gardens  of  die  Villa 
liudovisi;  and  an  engraving  of  it  was  given,  to  tlie  world  by 
N«niei^  in  1638*  under  the  denomination  of  th<  tfymg  MlrmilU, 
Thcae  are  bpth  annong  thre  Italian  spoils,  of  Aonaprte,  and 
decorate,  at  the  present  hour,  the  Museum  of  Paris.  M.  Monger, 
in  this  memoir,  follows  closely  .the  steps  of  ^the  learned  and, 
upon  the  whole,  accurate  Wiokelnian;  and  enlydiiiers  from 
him  in  }X)lnts  in  which  he,  is  completely,  suppwced  by*  historical 
facts  and  characteristic  sculptures  or  engravings*.  It  is  impos- 
slble  that  both  these  statues  can  be  designed  as  representations  of 
gladiators ;  for  nothing  catl  he  more  unlike  tlian  the  one  to  the 
other. .  That  pf  the  Villa  Borghese,  is  one  of  the  most  beauti*< 
ful  of  antiquity ;  the  hair  is  shbrt,  and  elegantly  curled  over  the 
head,  according  to  tb«  Greek  costusae;  tlie  face  is  without 
either  beard,  whiskers^  or  mustachios^  every  muscle  preserves 
the  most  pecfect  tranquillity ;  and  the  general  result  givts  us  the 
idea  rather  of  a  god  or  deioed  h^f^  than  of  a  man.  The  coun« 
tenance  of  the  supposed  gladiator  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi  is,  on 
tht  contrary;  ferocious  in  the  highest  degree:  every  mnsde  is 
diagnostic  of  extreme  pain  ;  the  upper  lip  is  surmounted  with  a 
bit>ad  and  savage  mvstachio;  'and  the  hair  of  the  head  much 
longer  tba^  in  the  former  Statue,  and  falling  in  disorderly  corlik 
over  the  ears  and  eye-brows.  Winkehnan,  who  adnritted  that 
the  first  mwhc  have  been  a  gladiator,  and  had  no- objection  to 
the  name  ofBqto^  by  which  it  was  commonly  designated,  denied 
that  this  last  delineated  the  same''  profession,  and  rather  believed 
it  to  have  been  the  statue  of  a  Grecian  heraki,  and  to  have  reprc-* 
sented  either  Polyphontcs,  who  was  slam  by  GSdipus,  tc^ether 
wiihtis  master  Laius,  king  of  Thebes ;  gc  Copr«s.  d^ihendd 


ef  Euiysthest  who  was  murdered  by  thir  Athenuins.  M.  t^v^gez 
denies  that  they  were  either  of  them  pladiaton,  or  even  htfrakk; 
The  introduction  of  his  memoir  is  mtetided  to  prove  that  the 
£ormer  were  ijniversally  selectedi  both  among  me  Greeks^  UnA 
Romans^  from  sUves,  or  the  lowest  and  most  despicable  of  the 
people  ;  that  they  were  at  all  time9  held  in  utter  contempt ;  and 
that  we  have  no  prooif  whatever  of  the  existence  of  a  single  sculp* 
ture  in  honour  of  any  of  them :  and  he  concludes^  without  any 
individual  appropriation  of  either  of  thc'c  statues;  that  the  first 
lepresents  an  unknown  Grecian^  hero  or  gymnastic^  whose  pro* 
fessioa  was  as  much  honoured  as  that  of  tlie  gladiator  was 
vilified ;  and  the  second,  a  slave  or  barbarian  in  the  act  of  dying* 
He  has  added  three  plates,  illustrative  of  hi&  subject  ind  opinion.^ 

*  XV.  Ossian's  last  Hymn.    By  M.  Chenier/        "■'- 
The  character  of  M«  Clienieras  a  poet  is  well  known  fronof 

bis  fonner  productions  ;  ahd  it  wiH  not  be  impaired  by  the  jpr^ 
sent  eiFusion,  which  is  in  fluent  but  irregular  verse ;  carefully 
manu&ctured,  but  deficient  in  sublimity  and  characeeiistic  ab«^ 
niptness. 

.  *  XVL  Project  with  respect  to  seretal  Alterations  by  which 
Catalogues  of  Libraries  may  he  rendered  more  durable  (phif 
constttutlonmls) ;  with  Observaticins  bn  the  Character,  Q^iali- 
(ifs,  and  Functions  of  a  true  Libinarian.     By  M.  Ametlhon.' 

We  have  formerly  noticed  a  memoir  on  the  ssfme  sUti^ect  by 
M.  Camusi,  inserted  m  the  antecedent  volume.  The  pnisent  vnut 
written  and  read  to  the  Institute  prior  to  M*  Camus's  prodvc* 
tiony  to  which  an  rtaKty  it  gave  birth,  and  which  in  some  mea- 
sure was  designed  as  an  answei*  to  it.  This  of  M.  Airii^Hhon 
was  intended^^and,  in  point  of  regularity,,  the  intention  sAfouM 
.  have  been  executed— to  have  preceded  me  Other  In  the  lis^  of 
mi^iiioirs  ;  but  snot  having  been  sent  to  the  Institute  time  enough 
£qt  appearing  in'  its  proper  place,  the  da^s  to  whom  it  was  ad^ 
diessed  consented  to  insert  it  where  it- now  exists.  The  plan 
proposed  contains  -many  excellent  regulations;  and  we  entirely 
agree  with  our  author^  that  the  office  of  a  public  librariaA  Aoula 
be  highly  honoured,  and  respected,  and  that  it\t  care  and  pro-' 
lection  of  public  libmries  shoukl  only  be  confided  to  titerati  of 
the  first  degree  of  merit.  • 

*  XVII.  Man.  and  his  Conscience,  a  'Dialogue.  By  M.  Colfin 
Harkyillc.' 

TJms  colloquy  is  a  verse  production,  in  which  the  passions, 
predominant  inclinations,  and  actions  of  the  man,  are  severely 
questioned  by  the  vicegerent  of  his  bosom.  The  advice  given 
by  the  latter,  whether  relative  to  religion  or  morals,  is  ahogetlier 
'Unexceptionable :  the  former  engages  to  follow  it ;  and  they 
eventually  part  in  perfect  friendship. 

*  XVllL  On  the  diflerenr  Kinds  of  Spartium  spoken  of  by 
:   Ae  Ancient..    By  M.  Arteilhon.'  „,<,,,,,  Google 
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Spaltiim  or  spartium,  though  now  properly  confined  by  bota*' 
nists  to  the  plant  called  Spanish^brooniy  was  formerly  extended 
to  the  genista,  or  common-hroom  of  the  heath.  Prior  to  the 
use  of  flax  and  hetnpv  it  was  generally  employed  in  the  manu«- 
fecttire  of  ropes  and  cordage,  .whence, i^^r/c^m  has  been  derived 
by  many  etymologists  from  cjetipuj^  or  tnc^muy  to  roll  or  wind 
round.  M.  Ameilhon  dislikes  the  common  derivation,  and  of- 
fers another  in  its  stead.  Originally,  the  Greeks  denominated 
the  genista  or  broom  o'p^Ms^o^.  which,  in  consequence,  became 
shordy  afterwards  a  common  term  for. a  band  or  cord;  as,  from 
juncus  in  Latin,  which  is  another  name. for  the  genista,  was 
perhaps  derived  the  term  jungi^jungerty  to  tie  or  join  together.  He 
endeavours  to  prove  that  the  spot  most  celebrated  foi*  the  growth 
and  manufacttkre  of  the  or^o^^s,  or  broom,  was  Sparta  and  its 
l^cinity ;  ,and  that  this  Spartan  cordage,  or  fx^'*^^*  w*s  hence,  in 
process  of  time,  designtited  by  the  name  of  the  place  whence  it 
was  chiefly  vended,  as  well  as  the  plant  of  which  it  was  manu- 
factured; in  like  manner  as  ^e  now  denominate  many  of  our 
heinpen  cloths  Russias,  and  our  linens  Irishes.  There  is  no 
^d  to  etymologies;  biit  the  present  may  at  least  stand  till  a  bet- 
ler  take  its  place. 

« XIX.  The  Siren  and  the  Voyager.     Bv.  M.  Selis.' 

Another  short  colloquy  in  rhyme,  whicn  we  have  seen  in* 
sorted  in  several  of  our  own  newspapers ;  for  which  it  seems 
qnnch  better  calculated,  as  a  merey^  eP esprit^  than  for  its  pre- 
sent position  among  grave  and  critical  memoiis*  . 

♦  XX.  Antiquities  of  the  Town  of  Treves.  By  M.  Peyrc.*^ 
^  Treves. is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Gaul;  and  it 
becomes  more  interesting,  still  by  the  immense  number  of  an- 
cient monuments  which  it  yet  exhibits,  by  its  vast  extent,  and 
its  situation  onthe  Moselle,  a  poweiful  river,  which,  after  maean^ 
dering  through  a  valley  embellished  on  either  side  with  the 
ipost  beautiful  hillocks,  unices  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Rhine,  at  Coblentz,  at  the  distance  of  about  .twenty  leases, 
j^ither.  Cpnstantine  frequc;ntly  resorted,  as  to  an  asylum  imn 
concerns  of  state ;  and  in  earlier  periods  stiil  it  was  the  £ly- 
^uni  of  the. Romans.  At  the  present  day,  its  numerous  vestiges 
of  antique  monuments,  its  superb  Gothic  buildings,  its  magnifi- 
cent palaces,  its  modern  churches,  enriched  with  invaluable 
paintings,  and  ornamented  with  marble  pillars,  the  beauty  of  its' 
streetSt  i^nd  the  clear  abundant  waters  tliat  enliven  them,  its  < 
variety  of  public  places,  embellished  with  perpetual  fountains* 
groupes.of  statues,  and  other  sculptures  in  bronze  and  mar- 
ble, cannot  fail  to  afford  infinite  entertainment  to  the  young 
traveler  who  occasionally  makes  it  his  residence.  The  princi- 
pal object  of  M.  Peyre,  however,  is  to  prbve  that  the  extensive 
xange  of  ruins  Upon  which  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town  as  well 
as  one  of  the  churches  areeiTctedi  was  formerly  a^athjng*pa-* 
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Ifice.  If  this  be  true,  it  mast  have  been  elevated  upon  a  prodi- 
gious scale  indeed — an  observatiotir  nevertheless,  whicjji  by  no 
means  opposes  the  idea;  for  many  of  the  warm  baths  of  the 
ancients  were  constructed  upon  the  most  grand  and  luxurious 
plan  imaginable.  Those  of  Dioclesian,  for  example^  if  we  may 
credit  the  testimony  of  Pietro  Rossini,  were  so  immense,  that 
not  less  than  three  thousand  two  hundred  persons  were  able  to 
bathe  at  the  same  time  without  seeing  each  other.  The  author 
has  suhjoiped  seven  pla'tes,  illustrative  of  his  conjecture. 

•  XXr.  Ode.     By  M.  Lebrun.' 

With  this  paper  the  volume  closes.  M.  Lcbrun*$  Ode  is  a 
paraphrase  on  the  *Exegi  monumentum  acre  percnnius' of  Horace, 
m  which  he  takes  care  to  assure  himself  of  at  least  as  large  a 
portion  of  immortality  as  the  Roman  bard.  A  note,  suppended 
to  the  first  page  of  the  poem,  informs  us  that  ^  this  piece,  as  is 
obvious,  is  intended  to  terminate  the  volume  of  M.  Lebrun's 
Odes/  This  information  is  highly  necessary  ;  for,  in  its  pre- 
sent position,  we  could  not  avoidthmking,  as  we  began  to  read 
it,  that  it  bafd  a  direct  and  entire  reference  to  the  present  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  National  Institute;  arid  it  still  seems  to 
us  to  answer  a  kind  of  double  purpose.  As  to  the  Odes  ofM. 
Lebrun  himself,  we  know  but  little  of  them ;  yet  the  present  will 
not  save  him  from  the  perdition  he  seems  so  much  to  despise. 

To  the  Memoirs  is  added  an  Appendix,  comprising  a  notice 
of  a  book  printed  at  Bamberg  in  1462  by  Albert  Pnster,  and 
contained  in  a  volume  presented  to  the  National  Library  in  the 
month  of  Pluviose,  year  7.  By  M.  CamUs.  The  book  here 
particularised  is  an  imprinted  missal  in  small  folio,  and  in  the 
German  tongue.  It  consists  of  three  parts ;  the  first  being  a 
dialogue  between  Death  and  a  person  who  has  lost  several  be- 
loved friends  by  his  ravages — here  entitled  Ctmplaints  against, 
Deaths  but  by  'M.  Heineche,  who  has  also  described  the  same 
book;  an  Allegory  on  Death,  The  second  part  comprehends  the 
four  histories ;  to  wit,  of  Joseph,  Daniel,  Judith,  and  Esther. 
The  third  is  a  Biblia  Pauperum^  or  Poor  Man's  Bible ;  by 
which  denomination  is  meant  extracts  from  the  Bible  collected 
about  the  ninth  century,  for  the  use  of  those  whose  poveny 
prevented  them  from  purchasing  the  Bible  at  large,  or  whose 
constant  routine  of  latiour  from  perusing  it.  M.  Camus  con- 
tends that  the  present  is  the  only  copy  extant  of  this  very 
early  publication,  and  that  it  is  the  identical  volume  announced 
bv  M.  Steiner,  in  Meuscl's  Historical,  Literary,  and  Bibliogra-' 
phical  Magazine,  printed  at  Chemnitz  in  1792,  to  have  been 
then  just  discovered.  The  chief  use  of  the  book,  so  far  at  least 
as  it  appears  to  m,  is  to  prove  that  the  art  of  printing  was 
known  at  an  aera  somewhat  earlier  than  that  to  which  \i^  in- 
vention is  ordinarily  attiibutcd.    .  *      ' 
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Wc  huve  now  finisticd  our  review  of  the  second  volume  pub* 
lished  by  each  of  the  three  classes  into  which  the  NaiionaLln- 
stxtute  is  divided;  and  are  in  consequence  enabled  in  some  mea- 
sure to  appreciate  the  talents  of  its  contributors,  and  the  tititity 
of  their  labours.     Having  already  offered  a  few  observations 
upon  the  papers  afforded  us  by  the  Physical  and  Mathematical 
department*  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  (wo  classes 
whose  memoirs  are  alone  noticed  in  the  present  article:  and 
the  fii-st  extraordinary,  fact  that  strikes  us,  is  the  paucity  of 
those  who  have  contributed  to  the  publication.     Upon  the  avc- 
ragCy  every  class  consists  of  about  one  hundred  members,  each  of 
whom  ought  to  have  contributed,  in  turn,  something  worthy  of 
public  inspection «     The  first.  voUimc,  however,  of  the  class  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences  consists  but  of  seventeen  memoirs, 
and  these  the  production  of  eleven  members  alone.     This  want 
of  variety  in  the  first  volume  we  were  ready  to  suppose  ori- 
ginated from  the  actual  state  of  France,  and  the  infancy  of  the 
establishment  itself;  and  we  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  amply 
compensated  in  the  volume  which  was  to  succeed*    Our  readers 
will,  however,  be  astonished  to  find,  on  a  re-perusal  of  our  analysis* 
that  the  second  volume  of  the  same  class  comprises  not  more  than 
twelve  memoirs,  which  arc  the  joint  production  of  only  Jive 
,  contributors  out  of  very  nearly  one  hundred  members,  of  whom 
this  class  consists.     The  class  of  Literature  and  Polite  Arts, 
«s  embracing  a  greater  vari^ety  of  subjects, 'presents  us,  un- 
doubtedly, with  a  greater  variety  of  writers;  but  our  readers  will 
think  the  same  observation  applicable,  when,  on  a  retrospect, 
they  calculate  for  themselves  that  the  first  volume  of  this  de«- 
partment  contains  not  more  than  twenty -nine  memoirs,  com- 
posed by  twenty-one  members,  several  of  which  are  short 
poetical  effusions ;  and  that  the  second  comprises  only  twenty 
memoirs^  of  which  thirteen  are  the  production  of  five  member^  - 
alone.     Is  it  that  the  great  body  of  the  Institute  are  indolent  or 
incapable,  that  the  entire  task  of  composition  is  thus  devolved 
OD  a  handful  of  the  more  active  and  industrious  ?  or  that,  as 
sometimes  unfortunately   occurs  in  other  public  societies,    it 
requires  no  small  degree  of  personal  interest  to  obtain  an  intro-* 
duction  to  the  public  eye  ?    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  want  of  a 
su£Bcient  variety  both  of  writers  and  subjects  cannot  but  be 
felt  by  every  one  who  critically  peruses  the  labours  of  the 
Institute,    and    is    the    unquestionable    cause    why  cotnplete 
treatises  on  particular  topics,  amounting  occasionally  to  up« 
wards  of  200  pages,  and  constituting  each  of  them  a  bulky  vo- 
lume of  itself,  are  tbrus^  into  the  present  publication  under  the 
misapplied  name  of  Memoirs.    As  to  the  style  of  the  writera 
here  presented  to  us,  we  may  say  of  all  of  them  in  general,  that 
it  is  too  loose  and  diffuse ;  that,  m  many  instances,  no  clear  idea 
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is  communicated  of  the  author's  object  and  intention ;  while,  \a 
loany  of  the  more  abstruse  and  metaphysical  papers,  when  an 
kka  is  onoe  attempted  to  be  rendered. precise*  and,  if  we  may  he 
aUowed,  the  expreftsion,  tangiblt^  it  is  lost  in  a  wood  of  words^ 
^ad  we  ^re  comp^^Uod  to  begin  cbe  hunt  again,  and  retraoe  the 
ground  we  had  ^rcadv  trodden.  Were  most  of  the  articles 
compressed  into  half  tfie  space  tliey  now  occupy,  they  woukl 
^.at  least  doubled  in  their  valuer  tlve  writer's  object  would  to 
general  be  rendered  far  more  clear  and  comprehensive;  and  he 
would  be  disburdened,  i^n  many  instances^  of  a  vast  incumbrance 
pf  idle  and  affeaed  Icarnbig,  which  discovers  more  of  the  super* 
ficial  pedagogue  than  the  profound  but  unobtrusive- scholar. 

These  and  other  similar  objections — we  now  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge — have  hitherto  operated  against  presenting  the 
Memoirs  of  the  National  Institute  to  the  pul)lic  in  an  English 
dress.  We  know  that  arrangements  for  this  pur4)Ose  have  been 
twice  attempted  by  different  scholars  well  qualified  for  the  cask  | 
but,  from  the  defects  we  have  now  summarily  pointed  out,  the 
Version  in  both  instances  has  been  relinquished,  and  we  have 
now  no  idea  of  seeing  any  such  attempt  revived. 

The  National  Institute  is  however  but  at  present  i*  its  ia*' 
fancy ;  it  has  had  many  difficulties  and  perplexities  to  smtggk 
livith  ;  it  was  born  in  the  midmost  uproar  of  thunder  and 
tempest;  and  perhaps  we  should,  after  all,  rather  express  our 
surprise  that  it  has  been  capable  of  maintaining  its  existence  «K 
ail,  than  that  it  should  have  made  no*  further  progress  towards 
perfection.  Constituted  as  it  seems  to  be  for  many  of  the  best 
purposes  of  science,  the  sincerest  wish  of  our  heart  is— EsTO 

PERPETUUS. 

We  have  received  the  third  volume  of  the  difierent  d 
and  sl^all  commence  a  critical  analysis  of  them  in  our 
Appendix* 


Akt.  V. — Vii  PcJtmtque  de  Voltaire ^ .  ou  Histotre  dt  srs  Prosffip* 
tions^  avec  Us  Pieces  justificatives.  ParG****y.     Paris.  i802, 

PokmuLift  ofFoJiairt,  or  History  of  his  Proscripti$ns  i  with  vinJi* 
catory  Papers.    By  C****y.     8w.    Imported  hy  Dc  Bofie* 

,  The  vanity  and  irritability  of  Voltaire  are  well  known 4 
and  the  arch-poet  of  France,  with  Boileau,  and  our  own  courw 
tryman  Pope>  may  well  justify  the  sarcasm,  atid  establish  the  title 
of  ^  genus  irritabile*  Neither  could  '  bear  a  brother  near  hia 
throne ;'  and  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau,  Quinault,  and  Theobald» 
with  many  others,  might  have  descended  to  posterity  with  no  in^i 
Consideraole  credit,  had  they  not  encountered  the  grey  goose- 
quill  of  these  aatiri^&«     Perhaf  s^  iudecdy  we  injury;  Pojpe  and 
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Botlcau  by  dassing  them  with  Vottaire.  They  were  goaded 
by  abuse  long  before  they  retaliated ;  but  they  ^retaliated  at  last 
^ith  little  mercy,  and  not  always  with  jufttce  or  discrimina- 
tion. Voltaire,  on  the  contrary,  had  always  a  quill  to  direct 
on  every  side  where  he  did  not  find  a  fiattereri  or  sometimes 
where  any  thing  smart  or  witty  occurred.  Neither  friendship 
tior  obligations  could  check  the  sarcasm  which  he  thought 
might  in  the  end  redound  to  his  own  credit.  It  b  not  singulaur^ 
therefore,  that  his  polemic  life  fills  a  large  volume.  We  have 
read  it  with  pleasure,  because  it  recalls  the  little  disputes 
which  once  entertained  us;  and  with  some  information,  as 
explaining  what,  perhaps  from  the  distance  of  the  scene,  was 
before  unaccountable.  The  work  commences  with  spirit  and 
elegance. 

^  T)ie  life  of  the  great  Conde,  painted  in  the  gallery  of 
Chantillyj  represented,  on  one  side,  the  Historic  Muse  tearing 
from  the  collection  of  that  prince's  actions  the  leaves  that 
contained  those  in  which  he  opposed  his  king  and  his  country : 
on  the  other  side  the  hero  stops  the  trumpet  of  Fame,  prc«> 
paring  to  publish  both  his  good  and  hb  bad  actions.  If  the 
•tatues  erected  to  Voltaire  had  thus  represented  him  treading 
Under  foot  the  infamous  collection  of  pamphlets  published  in 
'Violation  of  truth  and  decency,  and  the  poet  rejecting,  with  an 
air  of  indignation  and  tears  of  penitence,  that  pen  of  iron  and 
dirt,  which  has  mangled  religion  and  destroyed  the  characters 
of  literary  men,  we  would  willingly  have  dispensed  with  the 
publication  of  die  present  work.  But  far  different  were  these 
sentiments  from  those  of  the  hero  of  literature.  He  never 
wished  to  check  the  progress  of  those  publications  which. have 
sullied  his  glory.  In  his  extreme  age  we  have  se^n  him  give 
a  new  current  to  the  bitterness  of  his  bile;  direct  fresh  at* 
tacks  against  Christianity,  and  those  who  defended  and  re* 
ipected  it.  We  may  say  that  his  genius  acquired  new  vigoar 
when  inspired  by  hatred  or  impiety/ 

,  M.  G****y  next  explains  his  object  more  clearly,  and  the 
plan  which  he  has  followed ;  but  the  work  does  not  require 
such  niinute  detail.  We  shall  give  the  outline  of  the  con« 
tedts,  and  some  specimens  of  the  author^s  manner,  which  is 
on  every  occasion  manly  and  judicious.  He  shows  a  regulated 
zeal  in  favour  of  religion,  decency,  and  propriety,  which 
ftrongly  interests  us  in  his  favour. 

The  first  antagonist  of  Voltaire  was  Jean  Baptistc  Rous- 
seau, the  Pindar  of  France. ,  The  genius  of  Jean  Baptiste^  who 
mu^t  not  be  confounded  with  Jean  Jacques,  was  not  of  the 
first  class ;  and  he  had  faults  su£Scient  to  justify  the  criticism, 
though  not  to  Justify  the  critic,  who  had  been  patronised  by 
Rousseau  in  his  early  youth,  and  was  only  offended  by  hia 
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not  joining  in  general  indiscriminate  applause  of  Voltaire's 
first  works,  particularly  that  of  Zara. 

The  abbe  Desfontaines  offended  Voltaire  by  some  'judicious 
und  moderate  reflexions  *  on.  the  Death  of  Caesar ;  but,  if  we 
recollect  rightly,  however  judicious,  they  were  by  no  means 
moderate.  VoltairC)  however,  did  not  cafry  his  resentment  so 
high  as  in  the  first  instance  s  and  the  effects  are  little  known 
^yond  the  country  which  gave  them  birth. 

Maupertuis,  president  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  was  another 
antagonist  of  Voltaire;  and  at  this  moment  we  cannot  pro* 
perly  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  dispute.  The  author,  as 
usual,  adopts  the  cause  of  the  president.  Maupertuis  was  not  a 
Tery  acute- philosopher,  nor  a  brilliant  genius*)  and  Voltaire,  who 
undoubtedly  irritated  him  by  accusing  him  of  plagiarism'  ffoni 
Leibnitz,  was  irritated  iti  turn  by  the  king's  adopting  the  cause 
of  the  president.  We  find  in  this  volume  an  explanation  of 
Frederic's  conduct;  which  Voltaire,  in  his  Memoirs,  rcpre* 
sents  as  unreasonable  and  capricious.  Voltaire  cannot  answer 
for  himself;  but  this  narrative  is  supported  by  collateral  evi* 
dcnce.  We  shall  add  Voltaire's  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Berlin  Academy,  as  it  has  never  yet  been  published  in  hia 
Works. 

*  Mr  J,  eternal,  Sectetaryj  .  -  ; 

*  I  'iend*  you  the  death«*i;pa«raiit  'whieh  the  president  hai 
issued  agaifist  me,  with  my  appeal  to  the  public,  aod  the  pFo<* 
toctions  se^t  me  by  all  the  physicians  and  apothecaries  of  Leip* 
sic.  You  seothat-the  piesf dent  does  not  ooofiae  himself  to 
•Ae* 'experiments  Which  he  projected  in  the  tiorthern  regions^ 
iM^thtt^he  is  resolved  to  separate  in  the  north  my  soul  from 
i»y  faddy,  h  is  the  first  time*  that  a  president  haf  wished  to 
•kill  dni  ef  his  counsellors.  Is^his  the  principle  of  the  *  least 
'  action' t?* .  What  a  terrible  man  is  this  president  ?  He  declares 
Uinself  g^riky  of  forgery  on  one  hand,  and  assassinates  on  xht 

otlier ;  and  proves  the  existence  of  a  God  by  - — .     In  truth  I 

liave  sesn  nothing  like  it ;  but,  sir,  *  I  have  made  one  little  re-^. 
flexion.  When  the  president  has  kitted,  dissected^  and  buried 
tne,  lie  miNt  pronounce  piy  ilcge  to  the  Academy,  according 
to  laudable  customs.  If  this  should  be  his  lot,  he  will  bf 
•omewhat  embarrassed*  We  know  how  much  he  was  so  with  the 
marshal  de  Sch-^metteau,  to  whom  he  had  given  some  uneasi* 
siess  during  his  life.    If  yon,  sir,  make  my  funeral  oration^ 

*  Etcii  hm  ftccomcy  in  th«  tnetsaremeat  of  «.  dtSftf*  of  th«  mtridiAB  ia  Ul* 
•rctic  circle  hat  lately  betA  inpeacbed. 

f  Tbs  rabject  on  which  it  vaa  aiMCted  that  MaaH^USi  bid   S(sUa  ftMb 
tdboiu. 

..  Art.  V^Lj^.  aO 
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•you  wiH  be  scarcely  less  embarrassed.  Yon  asre  z  priesti 
and  I  am  a  d^ist:  you  are  a  Cdvinist,  and  I  am  a  papist: 
jou  are  an  author,  and  I  am  the  same :  you  are  in  health, 
"and  I  am  a  physician.  So^  sir,  to  escape  this  office,  %tA 
^o  put  the  world  at  rest,  sufler  m'e  to  die  by  tbe  hands  of 
the  president,  and  erase  me  from  your  list.  You  will  perceive 
Wiat,  being  condemned  by  his  sentence,  I  shall  proKably  be  dc- 

8raded«  Erase  me  then  from  your  catalogue,  and  place  me  with 
le  Kopnig  accused  bf  forgery,  who  had  however  the  misfortune 
to  be  right.  I  shall  wait  with  patience  for  death  with  this 
culprit — pariierque  cadentes^  ignovcre  dels. 

*  I  am,  sir,  metapbjsicalfyf  yours,  &c.* 

With  M.  fieaumelle  Voltaire  quarrelled  at  Berlin ;  but 
Beauroelle  gave  the  first  provocation,  though  he  was  afterwards 
pursued  by  Voltaire  with  a  pertinacity  and  malignity  which 
liothing  could  excuse.  St.  Hyacinthe  was  also  the  aggressofV 
9nd  Voltaire  only  made  the  accusation  public  by  his  notice  of 
it ;  but  the  dispute  never  became  very  interesting.  His  quarr 
rel  with  Vernet  ar^se  from  the  unfavorable  account  given  of 
(Geneva  in  his  History,  and  in  the  Encyclopsedia.  This  Vemi^ 
resented,  though  he  allowed  that  some  years  before  he  had  of- 
fered his  assistance  as  editor  of  the  former  work.  It  does  not 
however  appear  that  the  offensiveptrts  were  Am intuSsfiencet 
Dr  at  least  tfiat  Vernek  was  aequainted  with  theiti  r  besides, 
Vernet  was  a.  man  of  tnie  rdigion,  irreproachable,  iategntyv 
«lid  decency  of  condncfe^  The  contrast  waaf  soo  great  ^  be 
borne  with  pstience  by  the  philosopher  of  Fevntfy« 

The  qusrrel^with  M.  de  Pompignan  it  not  voy^jmik 
MgiUy  related;  but  it  contsuns  a  very  hamiorottSy Aough  fadbMf 
ttiictitioixs,  or  at  least  an  embellished,  aocoubt^f  «i  depbcaliM^ 
ftt  the  head^  which  >was  M.  rArcher>  die  leimtdi  Inmak 
hrtor  of  Herodotus,  to  examine  Voltaise's  pro&eiency'in  Gtttb 
!rhey  found  him,  it  is. said,  teadingGredi  miifaoffs  wulii  difc 
asaistance  of  wretched  translations ;  and  forbade  him  to  speak  qL 
or  write  concerning,  Greek  literature  a^in.  One  foundation  ox 
the  quarrel  seems  to  hai^e  been  M«klelPo4npigaan's  tnwislario» 
bf  Pope's  Universal  Prayer.  Vc4taire'4  attack  pfi  M-  *IJe 
Franc,  bishop  .of  Puy^  seems  ^oUy  unprovoked  «i4  mgus^ 
fiable. 

i  The  abbe  Ronotte  had  filled  two  'duodeciflio  volwaies  wkli 
the  mistakes  occurring  in  Vokaune's  General  Hbtory^  '^i^ 
iwas  enough  to  rouse  the  historian's  resentment  i  but  it  is 
dispJayd  in  4he  lowest  abusct  and.  continued  far  beyond  the 
IMsriod  that  even  unuierited  severity  would  justify.  The  abbe's 
work,  however,  is  remarkably  temperate  ami  judicious.  « 

''*The«ia»qAisJ^a&i»  author  of  die  Italian  Merope,  was  in* 
troduced  to  and  flattered  by  Voltaire  at  Paris.  Voltaire,*  hmh- 
ever,  unfortunately  copied  from  the  Italian  trag^}  ondftom 
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*  T>r 
^  tiiat  time  -the  credit  of  his  own  wis^ .  in  his  opinion^,  pi^y  to 
rest  on  the  destruction  of  that  of  his  prototype.     It  mustpe 
^  owned  that  Voltaire  haS  improved  on  the  original }  but  his  cha- 
^  racter  was  not  enhanced  by  the  attack.  ' 

Tlie  Oracle  of  the  new  Philotophers  was  the  work  of  the  2}^ 

.  Guy  on  ;  and  in  it  the  sophisms  of  Voltaire -were  assailed-Vp^T- 

haps  refuted.    No  more  was  necessary  to  mike  tlie  abb6  tie 

object  of  the  poet's  satire  and  hatred.     M.  Freron  was  a  more 

.^decided  enemy,  and  pursued  Voltaire  in.aU  his  doublings,,  and 

opposed  all  his  pretensions :  Freron  was  therefore  the  object  of 

still  greater  resentment,    Indeed  Voltaire  opems  never  weary  of 

abusing  him.  .         , 

The  quarrel  between  Voltaire  and  Jeart  Jaques  Rousseau  is 

.yrell  known*    It  is  attributed  ^o  the  recpmmendation  of  an 

.  established  theatre  at  Geneva  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  a^d  .to 

.  Rousseau's  opposition.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 

Voltaire  was  tne  constant  enemy  of  Jean  Jaques,  even  iij  ^e 

^  early  moments  when  he  appeared  to  overwhelm  him  with 

.  praise.    Which  was  the  greater  offender,  we  can  scarcely  sajy. 

Our  author,  as  usual,  condemns  Voltaire. ,  , 

Bishop  W^rburton  was  once  highly  prai§cd  by  Voltaire ;  hjit 

« the  letter  having,  by  a  kind  of  alcbymy-Ty-in  the  opinion  of  ma^y 

-  no  very  difficult  task--^extracte4  inhdeUty  from  .the  Divine  Leg^- 

;  ^ic^,  Warburton  corrected  his  mistakes  , and  erroneous  qiiat;^- 

.tioifs.   Hinc ilU lactytna,    Warburton wa^ po  longer  the  Meai^p- 

.^ed  b^shqp,'  the  *  sagacious  inquirer  5'  lie  W4§  scarcely  sw- 

rior  to  Freron.     M.  Coger  published  an  Examination  of  44^" 

*.9mus »  and  Coger  was.  a  scribbler,  an  ignocamus,  ^  ^setssln, 

.  andir  ^^  pp^ible,  worse.    L' Archer  att^qced^  the  Pl>ilQ§c^hK,f  f 

.iiiAlory,  and  showed  it  to  be  a.  string  pf  blunders  and  najs- 

,  .T^presei^aupns.    Hence  Ju' Archer  wa^.  accused  of  thc^  wbi^t 

,  of  crimes^     Against  Gresset  he  published  nothing  \  but  he  c)|id 

i  him,  in  private  letters,  the  greatest  injuries.     An  excellent 

letter  of  Haller'a  is  preserved  m  this  chapter,  but  too  long  fpr 

insertion.  ,      .,'/  ,.'. 

f     The  last  chapter  contains  the  occasional  darts  from  the  ^^ftttt- 

jful  pprcvpine/  who  attacked  all  those  who  did  not.  tluu|^.!j^ 

supreme  \a  science  and  belles  lettres,  in  philosophy  and^j^i^oj^, 

«  in.  poetxy  and  criticism.     On  the  whole^  we  perceive  u^.^is 

wor^. too  great  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  invective  and^rese^- 

.  ment.  Voltaire  deserved  much  of  this  xiefurn  ;  for  hp  was  q^teji, 

.  perhaps  almost  always^  re{urdtiensible«^.Tet  qurauthpr  Jia!sv(;^- 

^  caAionalW  gone  too*  fari  aj^d  qiagnified  the  merit  of  his  ^- 

mies,  ^a^e  he  has  depressed  his  owcu,  ^.'I'he  lifq  and  chsur^^r 

.  pf  Voltaire  stil|  require  a  calm  dispassionate  critic.    In  t^o^e 

departments  where  be  has  erred  most,  grosi^y,  litehaa  d^se 

«4l»iny  things  well.    In  drainatip  poetry,  hfi  has  ^ar^ied  the  fasfie 
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of  France  to  its  highest  pitch.  His  real  knowledge  of  phitodophf 
and  ancient  history  was  undoubtedly  inconsideraole  \  and  When 
he  speaks  of  religion,  he  shows  a  more  gross  ignorance,  and  m 
snore  abject  credulity,  than  have  ever  disgraced  the  followers 
of  the  lowest  superstition.  Every  thing  ridiculous  was  ad- 
mitted ineo  his.  writings,  if  he  thought  it  aimed  a  blow  againist 
tevelation. 


Art.  VI, — Histoire  Naturdk  des  Poissons. 
The  Natural  History  of  Pishes.  Sj  C.  La  Cepide.  Vol.  HI.  4/9. 

Our  author's  language  was  somewhat  equivocal ;  for  wc 
8Up()0sed,  and  we  suspect,  that  he,  at  the  time,  intended  to  con- 
vey the  idea,  that  the  third  volume  would  be  the  last.  We 
now  find,  however,  that  two  others  will  follow }  but  the  im- 
pression of  the  fourth  is  very  nearly  complete,  and  the  fifth  is 
seemingly  in  forwardness.  The  great  number  of  new  species 
^  is  one  cause  of  this  extended  bulk ;  for,  in  the  present  volume, 
'  of  298  species  described,  100  wei:e  hitherto  unknown.  The 
genera  are  forty-eight;  of  which  thirty-four  are  new.  Of  the 
610  species  described  in  these  three  volumes,  154  are  new,  but 
some  of  these  arc  probably  varieties  alone.    The  number  of 

*  |ylates  in  this  volume,  on  account  of  the  additional  extent  of  die 
'Work,  is  not  so  great  as  was  promised;  we  find  tUrty-foor 
only.  ' 

^  l!ht  descriptions  are  preceded  by  a  discourse  on  the  infittence 
ef  art  on  the  nature  of  fishes;  and  its  object  is  to  show  the  dif* 

*  fetent  contrivances  which  human  industry  has  executed,  to  ob- 
'  tain  the  greatest  quantity  of  fishes  for  the  use  of  man.  M- 
^  LaCep^de,  at  first,  engages  in  the  detail?  of  fishery;  but  is  by  no 

means  acquainted  with  the  subject,  in  its  full  extent,  and  all  its 
'  varieties,  for  it  would  fiimish  a  large  and  interesting  volume. 

He  next  offers  the  me^ns  of  multiplying  the  reproduction  of 
'  fishes.  '  The  statesman,'  says  he^  *  should  consider  fidicries  as  a 

*  second  agriculture.  The  country  gentleman  should  adopt  them 
as  a  new  spurce  of  riches  and  pleasure.'    He  shoWS  methods  of 

*  carrying  and  accustoming  fishes  to  new  situations,  multiplying 
and  improving  them^     llie  method  of  crossinj^the  breeds  sue- 

« ceeds  as  well  widi  ifshes  as  with  other  snimals.  The  other 
"tneaos  of  improving  "them  are,  abundant  .and  suitable  nourisb* 

nfient,  security,  repose,  and  the  proper  choice  of  the  parent 
'  stodcs.  Fishes,  we  nnd^ate  sometimes  subject  to  epidemics,  whidk 

can  only  be  conveyed  to  them  by  deleterious  miasmata  in  sm 

aerial  form.  We  must,  however,  repeat  the  observarion,  that 
'  eitizen  La  Cepede  is  scarcely  acquamted  with  any  fisbp  beyoii4 

.Ibose  in  a  glass  vase  or  a  pond. 
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After  the  essay  in  this  volume,  we  find  a  continuation  of  the 
table  of  the  nineteenth  order  of  die  class  of  fishes,  or  the  third 
order  of  the  first  division  of  osseous  fishes.  We  shall  pursue  the 

Enus  scomber,  which  was  left  unfinished  in  the  second  vo- 
me,  as  we  noticed  in  the  article  respecting  it  in  our  3  2d  volume. 
New  Arr.  p.  562.  The  scomber  germen  is  a  new  species, 
known  to  Commerson,  and  described  in  his  MSS.  It  has  been 
noticed  by  various  navigators,  and  called  by  some  *  long  ear,' 
but  never  oeen  distinguished  in  any  publication.  The  S.  thazard 
is  also  new,  from  the  same  collection :  this  species  has  been  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  to  many  of  the  scombri,  but  is  now  pro- 
perly limited.  The  S.  bonite  is  the  S.  pelamis  or  pelamide  of 
Linnaeus  and  other  naturalists.  The  S.  Sinensis  is  described,  19 
ceneral  terms,  from  a  Chinese  drawing.  The  scomber  scorn- 
Drus,  the  mackarel,  is  well  known,  and  our  author  gives  a  good 
account  of  their  migrations.  They  appear,  from  uic  observa- 
tions of  vice-admiral  Pleville  de  Peley,  to  remain  in  a  torpid 
state  in  the  shallows,  covered  with  snow,  in  the  winter,  and  to 
recover  their  senses  and  sight  very  slowly.  The  xoAia^  of 
Aristotle,  the  S.  colias  of  Linnseus,  our  author  supposes  to  have 
been  the  mackarel.  The  scomber  described  by  Sloane  is 
added,' with  the  trivial  name  of  albacoras,  which  is  thus  limited 
to  a  single  species,  though  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  term 
has  been  confined. 

The  next  genus  is  a  new  one,  the  scomberoides  $  and  the 
three  species,  the  S.  Noel,  Commersonianus,  and  saltator,  are  in 
t  0reat  measure  new.    The  last  was  indeed  known  to  Pliimier. 

The  sixty-second  genus  is  the  caranx,  usually  confounded  with 
die  scomber,  but  properly  separated  from  it.  Our  readers 
may  recognise  it,  wnen  we  remark  that  its  principal  species  is 
called  on  the  coast  the  horse-mackarel.  We  think  we  have  re- 
marked that  the  poisonous  fishes  are  peculiarly  distinguished  by  a 
disgusting  appearance;  and  we  know  none  of  this  kind  which 
would  not  repel  by  such  appearance  any  desire  to  taste  it.  The 
horse-mackarel  is  of  this'' kind:  its  colour  and  shape,  though 
approaching  the  pleasing  form  of  the  mackarel,  is  however  yel- 
low and  frightful  \  nor  is  it  without  suspicion  of  being  ocCasi* 
onally  deleterious.  The  species  are  divided,  as  distinguithed 
by  many  isolated  points  between  the  dorsal  fins,  or  without 
diem.  The  C.  trachunis  is  the  scomber  trachurus  of  Linnaeus, 
and  the  generic  name  is  afiixed  from  the  peculiar  projection  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  head.  The  C.  amia,  chrysurus,  glaucus, 
and  albusj  are  arranged  by  Linnseus  under  the  genus  scomber, 
with  the  same  trivial  names.  The  C.  erithurus  is  the  scomber 
hippos  of  Linnaeus ;  the  C.  filamentosus  is  described  by  Mungo 
Parice  in  the  Linnaean  Transactions ;  the  C  DaubeiitoQii  was  dc« 
scribed  in  the  MSS.  of  Plumier.  The  C.  speoiosus  (very  beau- 
tiful) wa9  described  by  Linnaeus }  and  the  C«  carangua  if  4e* 
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scribed  from  the  dniwings  of  Plumier.  Hie  C.  ferdao,  gcesi^ » 
sansun,  and  korab,  were  known  to  Linnaeus  :  t)ie  seacond  had  tho  , 
trivial  name  of  fulvo-guttatus,  and  the  last  that  of  ignobilis*  <^ 
These  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  Red  Sea»  and  form  the  second' 
section  of  the  genus. 

The  sixty-t£ird  genus  is  also  taken  from  the  scombri^  and  * 
styled  tracmnotus.  The  only  species  is  the  T*  falcatus,  thc- 
s^omber  falcatus  of  Linnaeus.  . 

The  sixty-fourth  is  the  caranxomorus.  The  scomber  pela-^: 
gicus  of  Linna&us,  and  a  new  species  from  Plumier,  with  his  own- 
trivial  name. 

The  sixty-fifth  genus  is  entitled  caesio ;  and  in  this  genus  our 
author  has  mcluded  the  cccrulaureus  described  by  Commerson,. 
altd  the  equulus^  placed  by  Forskall  in  the  middle  of  the  scorn- 
lurii  and  by  Gmelin  among  the  centrogasteri. 

The  caesiomorus  is  a  new  geniis,  containing  two  new  species; 
one  denominated  from  Baillon,  the  other  irom  Block.  The- 
<oris  is  also  a  new  genys^  and  for  its  two  speciesi  the  C.  aygula^ 
and  angulati^s,  we  are  apparently  indebted  to  Commerson^  The 
two  species  of  the  genus  gomphosi%  the  G.  coeruleus  and  variu8|: 
are  derived  from  the  same  collection.  - ; 

^  The  choetodon  unicorn^  of  Linnseus,  with  a  new  discoYered^ 
species  by  Commerson,  form,  in  our '  author's  hands,  a  new: 

f;enus  unde:r  the.  name  of  naso  \  and  the  two  species  are  N. 
ironticornis  and  t^berosus*  A  new  genus  is  formed  also  undet> 
ijhe  name  of  kyphosus  \  of  which  there  is  pnly  one  speciQS,  thq^ 
bigibbus,  from  its  two  protuberances* 

/  The  goramy — we  mean  the  Chinese  goramy,  for  the  name  ha^ 
lieen  given  also  to  a  species  of  trichopodes — is  arranged  under  a 
new  genus,  the  osphronemus,  which  contains  only  one  othev 
species,  the  O.  gallus.  The  goramy,  brought  ixom  China,  ha# 
greatly  multiplied  in  Bengal,  and  become  one  of  the  most  deli« 
cate,  and,  from  its, size,  one  of  the  most  valuable'  of  the  fresh^ 
water  fishes*  The  O.  gallus  is  arranged  by  Linnaeus  under  the 
senus  labrus.  The  genus  trichopodus  contains  two  species — th^ 
r*  mentum,  which  has  not  yet  been  included  in  any  system, 
^d  is  called  by  navigators  the  goramy,  and  the  T.  tricopterus, 
labrus  tricopterus  of  Linnaeus.  The  next  is  a  new  species  and 
a  new  genus  from  Commerson,  the  monodactylus  falciformis* 
That  which  follows  is  also  new,  the  plectorinchus  chsetodon^ 
foides  \  the  generic  name  derived  from  the  singular  folds  of  th^ 
muzzle;.  The  pogonias  fasciatus  is  a  new  individual,  consti- 
tuting a  new  genus  from  the  singular  beard  on  the  lower  jaw, 
In  the  bostrichus,  another  new  genus,  the  whiskers  are  on  th^ 
upper  jaw^  and  two  species  are  described,  the  B.  Sinensis  ^n4 
piaculatus:  the  former  taken  from  Chinese  drawings*  Th« 
bostrychoides  oculatu$  i^  from  the  same  s<>urce.    .   .  .: 

The  echcneis  is  a  Linnaean^eous}  and  the  £*  ^^'^P^Jt^^tbc 
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eudunig'^&hy  k  known  from  its  sticking  in  numbers  to  the  keels 
of  ships,  and  retarding — described  somewhat  too  poetically  vx. 
the  volume  before  us— their  cgurse.  The  £•  naucrates  occurs 
silso  in  Gmelin's  edition^  and  the  £.  lineata  is  ^described  in  the 
liinnaean  Transactions. 

The  macrourus  is  a  genus  formed  by  Block;  and  the  M 
bcrglex  of  La  Cepedc  is  the  M,  rupestris  of  Block,  the  cory- 
phsna  rupestris  of  Linnaeus.     The  trivial  name  is  of  northern 
origin,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  species  of  salmon,  with  a  simi- 
lar appellation. 

Ine  dolphin  coryphsena  is  a  very  extensive  ^enus,  ^Vhose  ranks 
have  however  been  thinned  by  later  naturaUsts,  The  C.  hip- 
purus,  aurata  (equiselis  L.},  undulata  (fasciolata  L.),  ponxpilus,^ 
<;oerulea,  Plumieri,  novacula,  psittacusi  sima,  lineata,  acuta>  and 
viridus,.were  known  to  the  latest  editor  of  the  Linnaean  system.' 
The  C.  chrysurus  and  scombroides  are  from  Commerson :  the 
C.  Sinensis  from  some  Chinese  drawings. 

The  haemipteronotus  is  very  properly  made  a  distinct  genus  : 
it  contains  the  coryphxna  pentadactyla,  under  the  trivial  name 
of  quinquemaculatus,  and  the  C.  nemiptera  Linn*  with  the. 
specific  appellation  of  Gmelini.  The  form  of  the  branchml 
apertures  has  induced  our  author  to  separate  the  coryphaensi 
branchiostega  under  a  new  genus,  with  the  very  improper  title 
of  coryphaenoides.  The  specific  distinction  is  from  Hottuyn. 

M.La  Cepede  has  separated  from  the  cotti  those  fishes  covered 
with  hard  scales  resembling  rings,  and  formed  a  new  genus 
entitled  aspidophorus.  The  first  is  A.  armatus,  the  cottus 
calaphractus  of  Linnaeus ;  the  second  the  A,  lisiza,  C.  Japonicus 
L.  The  C.  monopterygius  L.  is,  we  think  improperly,  separated 
from  the  aspidophori,  under  the  exceptionable  title  of  aspi- 
dophoroides  Tranquebar.  The  cottus  is  a  well  known  genus, 
and  the  C.  grunniens,  scorpius,  quadricomis,  scaber,  insidiator, 
and  gobio,  are  the  same  with  the  Linnsan  species.  The  cottus 
Australis  is  from  New  South  Wales  \  the  C.  Madegascar  and 
Niger  from  Commerson. 

The  genus  scorpaena  is  also  not  greatly  changed  from  the 
Linn^an  system.  We  find  the  S.  horrida,  Africana  (Capensis 
L.),  spinosa,  Massiliensis  (referred  by  L.  to  the  genus  cottus 
which  it  greatly  resembles),  rascassa  (porcus  L.)i  scrofii,  di- 
4actyla,  and  volitans  of  former  authors.  There  are  also  seven^i 
new  ones,  viz.  the  S.  aculeata,  from  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  bicirrata  and  mahe  from  Commerson;  the  barbata 
from  Gronovius ;  Plumieri  from  the  MSS.  of  that  naturalist ; 
and  Americana  from  Du  Hamel. 

A  fish  found  on  the  shores  of  Martinico  by  Pluniier  was 
referred  by  him  to  tlie  scombri ;  but,  from  the  drawing  pre- 
served in  the  Museum,  it  appears  to  be  a  different  fish,  and  is  in- 
.§ei;ted  in  this  volume  imder  the  generic  name  of  scpxpbromorus. 
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The  gasterosteus  contains  the  three  Linnaean  species,  tcukatus*^ 
pungilius,  and  spinachia.  The  centropus  rhombeus  from  Fors-' 
kal  18  one  of  the  species  of  centrdgaster  ^  and  under  the  genus 
centrogaster  we  find  the  two  Linnsean  species,  fuscescens  and 
argentatus.  1  he  three  following  general  the  centronotus,  the 
lepisacanthusy  and  the  cephalacanthus,  are  separated  from  the 
numerous  genus  of  gasterosteus,  frorh  circumstances  apparentlj 
too  minute  and  refined,  but  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  with  suf- 
ficient propriety.  They  are  of  little  importance,  and  contain 
no  great  number  of  individuals,  if  we  except  the  pilot-fishes. 

The  flying-fishes  are  separated  from  tne  extensive  genus  of 
trtgla,  and  divided  into  two  genera — the  dactylopterus,  or  those 
whose  wings  are  attached  to  the  fingers;  and  the  piionotus, 
from  the  spines  on  the  back.  The  triglae  are  still  sufficiently 
numerous.  We  find  the  T.  lyra,  Asiatica,  Carolina,  lastoviza 
(Adriatica  L.),  hirundo,  gumardus,  miivus  (lucema,  L.),  and 
minuta  of  former  authors.  Tlie  T.  punctata  and  pini  from 
Bl6ck,  and  the  cavilone  from  Rondelet.  The  T.  cataphracta  L. 
is  separated  under  another  genus,  by  our  author,  on  account  of 
the  bony  plates  with  which  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  cover- 
ed, under  the  name  of  pcristedion,  with  the  trivial  name  of 
marmalat ;  and  another  species,  the  P.  chabrontera,  from  Os- 
beck,  is  added. 

.  The  flying  sword-fish  is  under  the  genus  istiophorus,  with 
the  specific  name  of  giadifer.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  sea- 
woodcock.  The  gymnetrus  hawken  of  Block  also  forms  a 
separate  genus,  though  admitted  as  such  with  some  hesitation. 

The  mullus  is  an  extensive  genus,  and  one  of  the  few 
articles  of  food  in  which  modern  luxury  agrees  with  the  ancient. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  new.  The 
mullus  ruber  (barbatus  L.),  surmulctus,  auriflamma,  Japonicus, 
vittatus,  and  maculatus  (surmuletus  van  B.L.),  were  known 
to  former  authors.  From  the  manuscripts  of  Commerson  out 
author  has  added  M.  bifasciatus,  cyclostomus,  trifasciatus,  ma* 
cronejnus,  barberinus,  rubescens,  cryserydros,  and  flavo  linea- 
tus.  The  absence  of  the  whiskers  fully  justifies  M.  La  Cepede 
in  separating  the  mullus  imberbis.  He  has  formed  a  new  genus 
for  it,  under  the  name  of  apogon :  it  contains  only  one  species. 
The  lonchurus  is  a  new  genus  also  from  Block  j  viz.  the  long- 
tailed,  from  the  length  of  the  filament,  which  terminates  eaoi 
thoracic  fin.  Another  new  genus  is  proposed  for  a  beautiful  fish 
known  only  from  Chinese  drawings ;  and  it  is  entitled  macro- 
podus  viriai--auratus» 

Though  our  article  mi^ht  be  extended  farther,  and  cortpr^ 
henci  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  yet  we  shall  now  stop. 
The  seventeen  genera  which  follow  form  one  vast  family  of 
more  than  200  species,  which  diflfer  by  almost  imperceptible 
^dations,  so  as  to  mock  the  attempts  of  the  abjkst  systeo^ie* 


It  win  be  therefore  necessary  to  suirveytliem  at  ^ne  view,  wlikli 
we  can  do  with  advantage  when  the  whole  is  before  ua*  The 
beat  naturalists  have  hitherto  failed  in  this  part)  and  evea 
Block's  system  is  imperfect;  for  he  has  not  comprised  all  tbe 
species  known  at  this  time  \  and  many  others  are  added  by  our 
author.  Of  the  seventeen  genera  which  constitute  this  groupe 
only  five  are  noticed  in  the  present  volume  \  and,  the  fourth,  at 
we  have  said,  is  not  yet  published* 


VII. — Neo/ogie,  ou  VocahuUnre  de  Mots  Noiweaux^  isfc.   Paris. 
JMegyy  or  a  Vocabulary  of  new  Words — Words  to  be  retunved  or 
to  he  taken  in  new  Acceptations.     By  L.  S,  Mercier^  Member 
of  the  ffational  Institute  of  France^      2  Vols.     Zvo.     Im* 
ported  by  De  Bo£Fe.     1801. 

10  these  volumes  b  prefixed  a  smirking  portrait,  which  La« 
rust  might  safely  pronounce  to  indicate  decided  fatuity  and  petu* 
lance  in  the  author;  while  the  puffing  inscription  at  the  bottom 
is  in  strict  harmony  with  it.  Yet  Mercier  has  published  works 
which  Jiave  attracted  some  notice,  from  a  kind  ot  scatter-brained 
genius  and  eccentricity,  sometimes  wise  and  sometimes  foolish. 
How  he  came  t6  be  born  at  Paris  we  cannot  conceive,  as  he  is 
oertainlv  by  birth  a  Gascon,  of  a  pert  dull  liveliness,v  and  per'* 
petual  tanxaronade.  This  book  is  another  Night-cap,  full  ol  his 
own  head  and  of  himself; — mais  sa  tite  est  trop  proebe  de  sm 

There  Is  nothing  illaudable  in  the  attempt  to.  introduce  new 
words  into  the  French  language,  or  to  renew  strong  and  em- 
phatic expressions  which  have  become  antiquated;  for  the  tame 
academy  in  the  time  of  Lewis  XIV,,  by  a  pretended  purifica- 
tion, only  shackled  the  language,  and,  by  their  preposterous 
bandages,  rendered  it  almost  lifeless.  Hence  there  was  neither 
force  nor  soul  left  sufficient  to  constitute  an  epic  poem,  or  any 
grand  production  in  blank  verse.  But,  in  any  attempt  of  this 
kind,  more  taste  and  judgement,  and  particularly  more  good 
sense,  were  requisite,  than  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mercier, 
whose  ideas  are  uncommonly  wild  and  gigantic.  The  latter  quality 
/  of  good  sense,  though  abundantly  displayed  in  their  scientific 
productions,  yet  seems  particularly  scarce  in  France,  in  many 
things  that  relate  to  politics,  and  what  are  called  works  of  ge- 
nius. The  vanity  and  fatuity  of  many  late  French  novels,  me* 
moirs,  &c.  which  have  deeply  impressed  us  not  only  with  the 
absence  of  ffood  sense,  but  even  with  the  negation  of  common 
sense,  the  dbief  objetts  aimed  at,  appear  to  us  to  be  what  are 
called  esprit,  and  a  kind  of  elocution  which  we  believe  was  first 
iotrodttood  I^  Rousseau,  and  was  rendered  fashioi^le  bvidic 


^rdmen  w&oM  fadings  he  was  «rtfiii  enough  fo  ccmrt^'  but  of 
^hich  whok  pages  may  be  read  without  learning  any  thinj^ 
We  heartily  widi  that  an  academy  of  good  sense  were  instituted 
in  France,  which  is  more  necessary  man  any  other  institutioB 
whatever*  We  daily  see  issued  from  the  press  works  of  history^ 
Vnd  other  branches  of  science,  without  any  references  to  the 
inthbrities ;  so  that  the  whole  becomes  a  romance,  and  the  re- 
putation expires  with  the  author.  Thus  Raynal's  History  cf 
the  East  and  West  Indies  was  at  first  received  as  a  grand  and 
Itlfitportant  production,  but  has  since  sunk  into  disesteem,  be- 
cause, upon  recurring  to  the  proper  authorities  which  must  have 
been  used,'  it  is  found  to  swarm  with  a  thousand  errors.  This 
late  might  have  been  avoided,  if  he  had  marked  his  authgritii^ 
It  the  bottom  of  his  page,  as  usual  in  the  classical  pi-oductions 
of  other  countries — a  practice  ^which,  by  its  very  nature,  would 
have  taught  him  solidity  and  veracity,  and  have  secured  (p  his 
book  a  lasting  foundation.  In  like  manner  even  the  eloquence  of 
Bufibn  begins  to  yield  and  fade  away,  because  every  page  has 
its  errors,  hecause  he  is  full  of  ridiculous  prejudices  and  absuid 
Aeories,  and  because  an  author,  who  gravely  asserts  that  black 
cattle  shed  their  horns  every  Axtt  years,  must  have  been  a  total 
stranger  to  that  practical  knowledge  which  is  the  chief  requisite 
in  treating  natural  history. 

To  return :  our  author  begins  with  a  preface  of  seventy-six 
pages,  for  he  has  an  eternal  ilux  of  the  mouth',  andof  course 
sometimes  blunders  upon  good  things,  which  are  fortunatdy 
temembered^  while  the  rest  are  forgotten.  He  infonns^usj^ 
p.  xli.  that  the  French  language  has  neither  turns,  construction^ 
nor  periods,  because  the  words  cannot  be  arranged  as  one 
pleases !  At  this  rate  there  are  neither  turns,  constructions,  nor. 
periods  in  any  language,  as  they  wholly  depend  upon  the  idiom. 
We  must  whisper  to  Mercier,  that  he  is  grossly  ignorant;  and^ 
^uch  is  the  fate  of  France,  that  the  literary  character  seem^ 
with  a  few  exceptions,  to  be  confined  to  eloquence  withoot 
knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  widiout  eloquence  I  The  ancient 
philosophers  were  men  of  profound  learning,  who  often  dedi* 
cated  their  lives  to  acquire  solid  and  practical  knowkdge  ^  of 
certain  topics;  while  the  modem,  and  the  French  in  particular, 
with  Rousseau  at  their  head,  are  disgraced  by  the  grossest 
ignorance  which  tliey  attempt  to  disguise  by  the  varnish  of  ek>» 
quehcc.  In  the  same  page  our  author  promises  an  universal 
dictionary  of  the  French  language,  for  which  he  is  just  as  qua- 
lified as  the  learned  pig.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  new 
French  and  English  dictionary;  for  the  best  we  have  wants  about 
four  thousand  words.  Our  author  proceeds  to  tel}  us,  that  he 
published,  a  long  time  ago,  a  novel  called  UHcnmti  Sauvage^ 
*  which  bears  the  character  of  a  writer  created  to  impose  silenoc 
oh  the  whole  crowd  of  foolish  -critics  with  whom  jFranot 
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•founds/  We  wish  that  Bonaparte  would  creqt  two  temples, 
al  Paris — one  dedicated  to  good  sense,  and  the  other  to  modes^  j .' 
but  we  arc  afraid  that  the  worshippers  would.be  few.  The. 
author's  detestation  of  atheism  we  highly  approve,  though  we . 
look  upon  Meteier  as  rather  a  distorted  pillar  of  die  temple  of 
religion. 

5 1  have,  besides,  a  singular  quality  in  my  eye,  which  is  yibom.  • 
When  I  hear  a  man  speak  in  public,  untold  his  learning,  raise. 
trophies  upon  what  he  has  said,  speak  of  his  own  genius,  and 
'  his  own  taste,  I  see  around  his  chair  a  multitude  of  little  in«. 
fantine  faces  which  laugh  maliciously,  point  to  the  quack,  jeer' 
at  his  words,  and  exhibit  every  mark  of  compassion.  These  are . 
certainly  the  generation  about  to  be  bom  which  I  thus  perceive.* 

All  this  so  completely  applies  to  our  author,  that  we  thiqk 
M^  see  him  in  his  arm*chair,  speaking,  as  he  does  in  the  pfe« 
sent. work,  of  his  own  wonderful  productions,  while  the  Uttle' 
faces  of  posterity  arc  convulsed  with  laughter. 
.  ^The  preface  ends,  and  the  work  begins,  with  an  attack  upon 
sir  Isaac  Newton,  against  whopi  our  author  has  repeatedly  de-^ 
Glared  his  enmity.  To  speak  in  the  veterinary  language,  wc 
suppose  that  he  has  taken  a  scare  at  Newton,  whose  writings* 
muse  infinitely  surpass  his  comprehension.  It  is  besides  natural^ 
that  a  wrong-headed  and  eccentric  writer  should  have  a  mortal* 
hatred  to  solid  judgement  and  laborious  investigation. 

The  work  itself  consists  of  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
words,  accompanied  with  remarks — sometimes  just,  but  more 
frequently  ignorant  and  petulant.  As  they  often  turn  upon  mere 
shades  of  a  foreign  language,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  interest  the 
Enghsh  reader.     A  very  few  specimens  must  suffice. 

<  Alarmist.  The  astronomer  Lalande  was  a  great  alarmist 
about  thirty  years  ago,  on  account  of  a  memoir  read  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  he  admitted  the  possibility  of  a 
comet  striking  the  earth.  Versailles  was  frightened,  and  threat'* 
(pned  the  alarmist  with  the  Bastile  if  he  had  any  relapse. 

<  Amphores.  Set  on  my  table  these  two  amphorcs  of  crystal^ 
and  pour  in  the  red  wine:  nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
I  wish  to  banish  the  ignoble  word  bottle.' 

The  author  had  far  better  adopted  the  English  word  de- 
canter. But  his  deplorable  ignorance  shines  even  here — ^for 
two  amphora  would  crush  his  table  to  pieces,  and  probably 
fii-eak  the  shins  of  the  etymologist.  A  similar  learning  appears, 
vol.  i.  p.  90,  where  he  gravely  informs  us  that  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I.  who  aspired  to  be  pope,  was  one  of  the  succes- 
sors of  Charies  V,  Is  it  necessary  to  tell  M»  Mercier  that 
Maximilian  was  the  grandfather  of  Charles  V.?  A  more  con- 
summate ignorance  of  the  conunonest  points  of  modem  history 
sever  was  displayed  \  and  we  could  easily  mention  the  names 
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of  thirty  very  great  modern  French  philoaophers,  who  hare  im* 
happily  the  talent  of  writing  without  having  read  any  thing, 
and  wno  in  England  or  Scotland  would  not  be  thought  qualifi^ 
to  teach  in  a  country  school.  A  dissertation  on  ignorant  philo- 
sophy, with  a  catalogue  of  ignorant  philosophers,  would  form 
a  most  interesting  work,  and  of  the  most  solid  and  lasting  ad' 
vantage  to  society :  for  experience  has  sufficiently  proved,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  to  any  country,  than  for  men  to 
pretend  to  teach  who  have  not  themselves  learned. 

*  Describer.  All  those  who  are  candid  will  allow  that 
Homer,  who  is  regarded  as  a  gigantic  genius,  has  only  a  few 
•excellent  passages ;  that  his  naps  are  long  and  frequent;  and  that, 
in  spite  of  his  fifteen  hundred  commentators  and  translators)  he 
is  monotonous,  verbose,  and  a  describer  even  to  satiety.' 

It  was  natural  that  he  who  attacks  Newton  should  also  attack 
Homer.  But  we  must  inform  oiir  author,  that  he  b  only  as 
good  a  judge  of  both  as  a  blind  man  is  of  colours. 

*  Pi-iANTASMAGORf  A.  A  play  of  optics,  which  displays  all 
the  multiplied  and  delicate  conflicts  of  light  and  shade,  and 
which  reveals  at  the  same  time  the  ancient  tricks  of  priests. 
These  moving  phantoms,  created  at  will,  these  false  appearances, 
amuse  tlie  vulgar,  and  make  the  philosopher  think.  What  is 
the  spectre  of  the  mirror,  or  in  the  mirror  ?  Does  it  exist,  or 
does  it  not  exist  ?  What  a  prodigious  tenuity  of  coloured  rays! 
What  an  astonishing  medium  between  matter  which  we  feel, 
and  spirit  which  we  cannot  touch  !  O  spectre !  O  spectre  !  O 
figurability !  what  art  thou  ?  It  has  not  yet  be^n  discovered  how 
to  form  a  large  spectacle  of  these  curious  and  surprising  expcri^ 
ments.  Instead  of  these  puerile  illuminations,  this  uniform,  mi- 
serable, and  confined  repetition,  command  the  ingenious  Ro- 
bertson to  show  us,  dancing  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  impalpa* 
ble  beings  as  tall  as  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame.  These  extra- 
ordinary and  marvellous  spectacles  would  form  naturalists  and 
admirers  of  nature,  which  would  be  better  than  mad  purchasers 
of  paintings,  against  whom  I  prepare  a  good  article*' 

The  article  Genius  might  in  like  manner  be  selected  as  ano*- 
ther  specimen  of  absurdity  \  but  we  are  already  tired  and  dis- 
gusted with  this  strange  monument  of  ignorance  and  self-im<» 
portance.  At  the  end,  Mercier  advertises  a  work  of  400  pages, 
on  the  physical  impossibility  of  the  system  of  Copernicus,  and 
of  the  chimera  called  the  Newtonian  attraction  I 
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Modern  attd  Universal  Geography^  preceded  by  a  Treatise  on  thi 
Sphere^  and  an  Abstract  of  Astronomy^  ^c.  By  Nicdle  de  la 
Croix.  A  new  Edition^  isfc.  By  Victor  Comeiraem  % '  Vokm 
%'uo.     Imported  by  De  BofFc. 

1  HE  Geography  of  Xa  «Croix  is  well  known  as  the  best 
abridgment  in  the  French  language ;  and  it  has  inoonseqiience 
passed  through  a  great  number  of  editions.  We  know  Jiodiing 
of  Comeiras  Uie  present  editor ;  but  can  safely  pronounccy  upoa 
an  inspection  of  various  parts»  that  he  is  wholly  unqualified  for 
the  task  he  has  undertaken,  and,  instead  of  pretending  to  teach 
geography,  should  himself  go  to  school.  His  assertion,  that 
Guwrie,  or  rather  his  late  editors,  have  been  greatly  inddMd 
to  La  Croix,  is  very  true ;  but  certainly  no  author  will  ever  be 
indebted  to  Victor  Comeiras.  The  few  maps  are  of  1781^  and 
are  already  antiquated  by  more  recent  discoveries. 

The  book  of  La  Croix,  having  been  composed  about  a  century 
ago»  must  natui:ally  have  received  man^. additions  and  improve- 
jnents  by  different  editors  :  the  manner  is  tedious  and  confused^ 
tmd  not  adapted  to  the  progress  and  precision  of  modem  mforma* 
tion.  Many  of  the  topics  have  also  long  since  ceased  to  interest 
the  public.  As  to  the  present  editor,  he  has  left  all  the  eaors 
'  Sfli  he  found  them,  and  has  added  many  others  of  his  own* 
We  have  only  to  refer  the  geographical  student  to  the  genend 
account  of  nvers  (vol.  i.  jp.  80),  in  which  almost  everything 
is  erroneous^  and  very  few  of  the  names  are  even  rightly 
spelled.  It  would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  science  to  point  out 
errors  so  completely  puerile.  We  shall  merely  observe,  that 
the  whole  chapter  is  the  most  complete  and  risible  piece  of  tg-> 
norance  that  we  have  met  with  in  any  book  published  within  a 
century.  Upon  turning  to  the  edition  of  La  Croix,  Parts,  17 8($, 
we  find  that  he  has  been  contented  (vol.  i.  p.  53)  with  a  oafe 
enumeration  of  the  names  of  the  chief  rivers ;  so  that  to  Ms 
wonderful  editor  Comeiras  alone,  are  we  indebted  for  a  series 
of  blunders  that  would  disgrace  the  twelfth  century^^suob  as 
the  vast  rivers  Menamion  andSinderoias,  neither  of  which  exist 
in  nature.  Amidst  such  fables,  the  error  (p.  82)  in  confound* 
ing  the  Niger  with  the  Senegal  becomes  nothing,  though  of  it* 
jelf  su£Ectently  portentous  at  the  present  day.  To  our  readers 
who  vrish  to  indulge  their  risible  faculties  we  may  reoommend 
the  perusal  of  the  entire  chapter,  which  is  to  us  wholly  unac* 
countable;  except  that  the  editor,  in  the  true  spirit  of  quackery. 
thought  his  dreams  or  inventions  would  be  gravely  received 
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as  proofs  of  superior  knowledge !     He  proceeds  to  tell  us  t&at 
the  greatest  cataract  in  the  world  is  that  of  Temy^  a  little  town 
cm  the  roaii  from  Rome  to  Bologna!     Hius  our  author' had 
;iever  heard  of  Niagara,  of  the  Nile,  &c.  &c. 
^     Ex  pede  Herculem,     From  this  specimen  our  readers  will 
.'judge  of  the  editor's  qualifications,  and  will  be  led  directly  to 
prefer  the  old  cheap  editions  of  La  Croix  to  this  farragb  of 
inanity.    The  information  of  La  Croix  is  generally  solid  and  ac- 
curate— and  we  have  only  to  regret  its  brevity ;  while  every 
?{Mige  of  die  present  edkion  is  rendered  susptcbus  by  the  editor's 
'  want  of  common  knowledge.    It  was  truly  ridiculous  to  retain 
(▼oL  ii.  p.  493)  the  fables  of  Buache  concerning  a  great  western 
aea  in  Nordi  America,  after  they  had  been  exploded  by  the 
idiscoTcries  of  Cook,  Vancouver,  and  Heame.     But  wo  need 
^not  further  enlarge  on  a  book  so  shamefully  disffracefol  to  the 
progress  of  science,  to  the  editor,  and  even  to  me  booksellet;^ 
.whose  want  of  judgement  has  induced  them  to  publish  socfa^a 
-scandalous  imposition.  * 


Art.  IX. — Geschickti  der  Kriegskunst^  bit.     Gotdngea. 

\  History  of  the  Art  of  Waty  from  the  first  Use  of  Gunpowder  tq  ike  * 
"^    End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  J.  G.  jSoyer*  2  Vols.  8w. 

X^HOUGH  this  appears  as  a  sepatate  publlcadon,  k tsinrealky 
Itbe  second  section  of  the  History  o^  Mathematical  Sciences,  16- 
;Serted  in  a  valuable  work,  entitled,  ^  TheHisiory  of  theArts  and 

Sciences,  from  the  Revival  of  Letters  to  the  End  of  the  i8lh 
:  Century/  by  a  Literary  Society,  '    . : 

M*  Hoyer»  to  whom  this  part  of  the  subject  was  intmsted, 

divides  the  history  into  seven  periods.  The  first  cxiends  frcta 
•  the  time  of  the  earliest  use  of  fire-arms  Co  the  end  of  the  campaign 
,of  Charles y III.  in  Italy;  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
.  fourteenth  to  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  second 
.  from  this  last  xra  to  the. commencement  of  tlie  wars,  in  the  Loiv 

CouiUries,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  t:$ntnry — ^a  period 
.which  includes  the  wars  of  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Germans, 
Jn  Italy*  The  third  period  reaches  from  the  middle  of  tlie  sixteenth 
.  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  during  the  war  in  the 
.Low  Countries.  The  fourth  includes  the  thirty-years'  war,  aad 
;  extends. to  die  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  •  TIk  fifth, 
.  the  French  wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  reaching  to  die  middle  of 

the  eighteenth  century.    The  sixth,  the  three  wars  in  Silesia  ; 
.  and  the  seventh,  the  war  occasioned  by  the  French  revolution. 
:     la  e^ch  m%  the  au(bor  traces  the  state  of  die  art  in  its  diffieccpt 
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tranches,  as  infantrjr,  cavalry,  fortification,  icG.i  The  ^ixtb 
gnd  sevemh  periods  arie  detailed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  pie- 
ipision. 

We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  ren[iark,  tl^t  the' origin  of 
.topographical  charts,  assigned  by  the  author,  is  too  recent.  ^  He 
,5upposes  them  to  have  b^en  first  eraplpved  in  the  seven-years^* 
war.  It  is  certain  that  the  chart  of  ^xony,  Braiidenbur|^ 
Silesia,,  and  B.ohemia,  constructed  by  Pedri,  appeared  at  this  pe- 
riod ;  but,  previpus  to  it,  there  were  topo^aphical  charts  of  the 
frontier,  of  Austria^  of  Hungary,  of  Swabia,  of  the  two  Rhines» 
^nd  of  Lorraine.  M.  Heyer  should  have  spoken  only  of  the 
former  publication,  for  the  latter  were  preserved,  as  important 
secrets,  with  great  care. 

.  We  may  ^tjthis  time  mention  also  a  slight  error,  which  qu.]r 
be  rectified  in  a  future  edition.  It  relates  to  the  horse-artiUerj 
in  Russia^  .Th«s  artillery  was  ^rst  formedi  jn  ^796,  with  the 
consent  of  C^thariae,  by  general  Meiissino.  It  was  first  trie4 
in  tbe.^priug  pf  i79^»  .with  fopr.  compaqi^^  .comtnanded  by 
nrince  Radf^v-il,  under  the  ijnore  immediate  authority  of  captains 
Buckmeyer,  T'utschkp£F,  and  B/OigdaaoiF.  Though  the  auempc 
succeedeil  very* well,  yet  t^  hprse  artillery  was  i^^glj^ted.;  aqjfl 
in  the  Russian  armies  in  tloliaqd,  Italy,  and  iSwita&ediand,  ther^ 
were  no  light'  field-piepes  of  (his  kincL  It  was  only  ina799 
ibat  (be  jemperor  Paul  thou^t  of.  re-establishing  it. 


Art.  X.— iK?«^i«r//  der  theoretischen  und practischen  Che^ 
fnicf  is^c,     lena. 

jt  Manual  of  theoretical  and  practical  Chemistry.    By  J*  F.  A. 
Goetling.    3  Fols.  8vos 

\\E  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  third  volume,  since  we 
have  already  announced  the  publication  of  the  two  former,  and 
they  do  not,  on  examination,  furnish  any  observation  of  im- 
portance. The  present  volume  is  exclusively  phann9,ceutical ; 
but  the  arrangement  is  rather  practical  than  scientific.  Without 
however  transcribing  long  recipes  for  making  essences,  tinctures, 
electuaries,  pills,  powders,  ointments,  &c.  the  author  explains  the 
principles,  according  to  which  they  should  be  made;  and  by  these 
the  value  of  the  formulae  in  different  Dispensatories  may  be 
appreciated. 

After  describing,  in  the  introduction,  the  utensils  of  pharmac]^, 
the  collection,  and  the  form  of  medicines,  the  author  divides  his 
work  into  seven  sections.  In  the  first  he  treats  of  salts  and  their 
decompositions,   including   under  the  term  salts  the  alkaline. 
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metallic,  and  earthy ;  adding,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  section,  t 
list  of  the  best  works  on  the  subject.  The  second  section  treats 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  with  their  changes  and 
combinations,  subjoining  the  pharmaceutical  treatment.  In  the 
third  section  he  speaks  of  the  three  kinds  of  fermentation  ;  and, 
under  the  titleof  spirituous  fermentation,  he  discourses  upon  aethers, 
Artificial  naphthas,  &c.  The  fourth  section  comprises  the  products 
obtained  by  means  of  fire  from  diflFerent  vegetable,  animal^  and 
'mineral  bodies,  as  the  empyreumatic  acids,  the  acid  of  amber, 
por-ash,  and  the  empyreumatic  oils^  The  fifth  section  contains 
Ae  metals,  and  their  different  degrees  of  oxidation.  The  sixth, 
sulphur,  with  its  different  forms  and  combinationi,  as  the  balsam 
of  sulphur,  liver  of  sulphur,  sulphurated  metals,  &c. ;  and  the 
seventh,  water,  and  mineral  waters,  with  their  artificial  prepara- 
tion. 

On  the  whole,  diis  volume  is  rather  an  abstnu:t  of  the  chemi- 
cal work,  than  strictly  pharmaceutical.  But,  while  chemistry 
is  now  cultivated  with  so  much  care,  why  is  not  its  application 
to  pharmacy  more  noticed,  and  the  nature  of  die  pharmaceutical 
operations  more  studiously  developed  ?  In  no  English  work 
within  our  knowledge  is  the  chemical  nature  of  corrosive 
sublimate  properly  explained ;  and  we  should  seek  in  vain  in 
'€very  Dispensatory  within  our  reach — we  believe,  in  every  one 
hitherto  publtsbea— for  the  chemical  distinction  between  the 
sulphur  auratum  antimonii  and  the  kcrmes  mineral. 
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RETROSPECT 

Of 

rOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

FkANdS* 

Tahlecm  i$  PJrrlcutfure  Toscane^  bfe.    P'ieio  tjf  ihe  Tuscan, 

Agriculture,  By  j,  L.  Simon  Je  of  Geneva,  8vo.  Geneva.— 
While  agriculture  is  so  fashionable  and  so  interesting  an  anausa- 
xnent,  the  speculative  farnier  may  perhaps  choose  to  extend  his 
vie\*s  to  the  practice  of  other  countries.  The  present  work 
contains  many  novelties ;  and  the  various  methods  proposed  have 
teen  repeated  by  the  author. '  He  explains  the  different  husbandry 
ernployed  on  the  plains,  the  hills,  and  the  mountains ;  the  modes 
of  fertilising  by  watering,  fallowing,  the  plantation  of  trees* 
manures,  &c. ;  adding  the  Tuscan  method  of  preserving  wheat. 
M.  Simonde  treats  also  of  the  clearing  of  the  hills,  the  planta-* 
tions  of  olive-trees,  of  vines,  orange-trees,  &c.  The  same 
observations  are  applied  to  the  mountains;  and  the  manage- 
ment of  chesnilt-trees,  widi  the  state  of  the  manufactures 
established  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  is  explained  at 
length.  In  each  division  a  chapter  is  allotted  *to  die  culture  of 
gardens,  to  tfie  difference  of  cfimatc,  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
peasants.  The  work  concludes  with  a  c6mp%rative  table  of  the 
iiVDii«y,  wdgbts,  aftd  measures,  of  Tuseany^ 

Traitf  thhrique  tt  pratique  sur  la  Culture  ie  la  Vignty  lie* 
Theoretical  and  practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Fine,  tUitA 
the  Art  of  making  fVine^  Brandy ^  Spirit  of  ff^ne^  Vinegar^  t^c^ 
By  Citizens  ChapiaU  Rozierf  Parmentier^  and  Dussieux.  2  Fols» 
"ivo,  with  21  Plates,  I^aris. — This  is  a  most  valuaUtf  and 
impoFtant  work,  and  would  merit  a  much  more  extensive  consi- 
deration) were  the  subject  of  mor^  general  consequence,  at  least 
of  more  consequence  to  this  kingdom.  It  is  an  excellent  conti- 
panion  to  M*  ChaptaPs  Treatise  on  the  Method  of  making  Wine^ 
and,  indeed,  includes  the  more  valuable,  parts  of  that  tract*  The 
plates  represent  the  diflFereat  species  of  vine^  the  machiaes  and 
^truments  employed  in  making  wine,  brandy,  &Ct 
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Traite  de  la  Physique  Vegetale  des  Bohy  (^c,  Physico-vegetal 
Treatise  on  Forests^  and  on  the  principal  Operations  relating  to 
them^  feff ,  By  Cn.  Goubey  Warden  of  the  Forests.  8v«.  Paris.— 
This  work  appears  with  the  approbation  of  the  ministers  of  the  fo- 
rests, and  is  a  theoretical  as  well  as  a  practical  treatise  on  every 
thing  relating  to  the  subject  proposed,  which  b,  in  general,  detailed 
with  great  precision  and  juagement.  The  first  part  contains  die 
results  of  the  inquiries  and  observations  made  on  the  best  methods 
of  replanting  the  forests,  and  the  improvement  of  the  remaining 
plants,  or  those  which  may  be  produced.  The  second  part  con- 
tains details  of  the  most  audvantageous  methods  of  management 
before  the  sales,  during  the  felling  of  the  wood,  or  subseG[uent 
to  this  period: ,  ' 

Traiti  ou  Afanuel  Vetirinaire  des  Plantes^  btc.  Veterinary 
Manual  of  Plants  fii  to  be  used  as  Food  or  Afedicine  for  domestic 
jfnimals,  ^Fols.  Si/o.^^ThenunualbeforeusisaiTanged  inthe 
alphabetic  order  of  the  names  of  tlie  plants,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Linnaean  and  common  names.  Those  are  next  partku- 
larly  mentioned  which  are  adapted  for  horses,  cows,  goats,  &c, 
or  arc  employed  in  veterinary  medicine  ;  together  with  the  prin- 
cipal insects  which  destroy  plants.  The  first  volume  is  con* 
eluded  by  an  alphabetic  table  of  the  French  names  of  plants, 
with  corresponding  numbers  of  the  Latin  appellations. 

The  second  part,  which  is  sold  separately,  comprehends  ob- 
servations on  the  plants  found  in  natural  or  artificial  meadows  ; 
together  with  those  employed  in  veterinary  pharmacy.  Some 
remarks  are  subjoined  relative  to  the  vegetables  proper  for  the 
nourishment  of  birds,  and  those  which  serve  as  a  bait  for  fish. 
A  letter  from  MM.  Contardi,  Rocca,  and  Duchet,  on  bees,  and 
«  list  of  the  plants  adapted  for  them,  concludes  this  part. 

The  third  contains  only  two  Latin  dissertations  of  Linnseus^ 
from  the  Amoenitates  Academicae,  entitled,  Pan   Succus,  and 

Hofpitia  Insectorum  Flora, 
I 
Traite  des  Mojens  de  desinfecter  PAir^  fafr.  Treatise  on  the 
Means  of  purifying  infected  Air\  of  preventing  Contagion^  end 
stopping  its  Progress,  By  J.  B.  Guyton  de  Morveau.  Svo. — 
Our  author  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  these  inquiries  for 
twenty-five  years ;  and  when  the  epidemic  raged  in  Genoa,  in 
the  ye»r  1800,  w;ith  so  much  violence  as  to  carry  off  400  in  a 
day,  he  pyblished  an  account  of  the  use  he  had  made  of  fumi* 
^tions  of  the  mineral  acids  to  purify  the  air  infected  with  the 
putrid  effluvia ;  of  the  good  opinion  many  learned  societies  en- 
tertained of  this  mctliod;  and  of  its  particular  success  in  destroy- 
ing the  miasmata  of  the  hospital  fever,  which  was  the  epideriiic 
•ofAjcnoa. 

•     Since  that  periotl  he  has  been  employed  In  arranging  the  ma- 
terials of  this*  treatise,  in  weiglwng  the  objections  made  to  his 
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)4an9  aod  examiQinj;  die  effects  of  the  remedies  vsually  employ^  . 
ed  in  this  fever.  He  found  that,  ifodependent  of  cleanliness  anil^ 
the  distance,  of  clHirch*yards»  every  other  method  was  useless. 
It  is  singular  that  the  method  of  purifying  the  air  by  acid  fumi-^ 
gations  was  known  at  Madrid,  three  years  before  the  epidemic 
&t  Cadiz ;  but  was  not  employed  there,  though  it  w^  very  sue- . , 
cessful  at  Seville. 

The  treatise  before  us  is  divided  into  four  parts,  which  treat\ 
of  the  first  attempts  to  punfy  the  air  by  the  muriatic  acid ;  of 
the  experiments  made  in  the  Russian  and  English  fleets ;  and.  of 
the  method  of  fumigation  adopted  in  Spain,  in  the  first  section^ 
of  the  third  part,  the  author  examines  the  effects  of  acid  fumiga- 
tions, established  by  the  many  experiments  quoted  in  the  work ; 
the  opinions  offered  on  this  subject ;  and  the  consequences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  experiments,  which  are  twenty-four  in  number* . 
In  the  second  section  he  considers'  the  subject  chemically,  and 
treats  of  the  principles  which  will  assist  us  in  choosing  die 
means  of  correcting  the  insalubrity  of  the  air,  and  Iheckin^  the- 
progress  of  infection ;  of  the  influence  of  oxygen  in  depnving 
tfir  of  contagious  principles ;  of  oxygenants,  and  particuiarly* 
of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  as  agents  for  this  purpose^  Hej 
examines  also  whether  the  same  means  may  be  employed  ia 
<!ontagions  of  a  different  nature.  In  the  fourth  part  be  polm^ 
Out  the  true  antidotes  to  infection,  and  teaches  us  the  manner  o£ 
employing  them.  i 

On  this  subject  we  soon  mean  to  take  an  opportunity  of  te^; 
la^-ging ;  and  a  foreign  work,  now  under  consideration,  mty> 
furnish  it.  At  present  we  shalh  remark,  in  few  words,  tiite 
tree  ventilation  is  the  only  secure  metliod  of  purifying  air ;  for 
fhis  pontributes  to  the  sohicion  of  the  potnd  miasmata,  or  tor 
their  diffusion,  which  eoually  prevent  them  from  injuring  thcf 
human  body,  When  this  is  impracticable,  oxydating  substances^ 
for  reasons  too  long  to  insist  on  here,  are  the  only  succe- 
danea.  Nitrous  vapour  disguises  the  smell,  without  meliorating 
the  air. 

.  Histoin  politique  et  raisonnie  du  Consulate  H/storj  ff  tie 
Consulate.  By  V,  Comeiras.  9vo.  Paris. — Whatever  relates  to 
consuls  must  be  now  the  mode;  and  the  present  tract  is  an  abs- 
tract of  the  Rpman  system,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  con* 
sulate.  It  is  appropriated  to  the  French  nation,  by  a  eeneral 
view  of  the  administration  of  the  present  first  consul  of  Francei 
which,  of  course,  is  all-wise  and  all-glorious,  , 

Histoire  Critique  de  V  Eitahlisiement  des  Frangois  dans  hs 

GauiiSyfsfc.     Critical  History  of  tie  Settlement  of  tie  Frank  in 

Gaul ;    a  postumous  Work  ^  tie  President  Renault^  published 

\from  his  original  JUS.     2  Vols*    %vo. — The  two  points  whica 

it  is  the  object  of  the  president  p  ascertain,  are,  first,  the  epoch  of 
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the  entfifishtneni ;  andt  sceondiyy  ttie  wamtmr  in  wkicb  k  not 

The  aM)6  Dubos  fixes  the  estabKslmieiii  of  tkt  t^ranks  m. 
Gatxl  at  three  principal  epochs*  The  fmt  was  in  35 1>  when 
they  ffiixed  with  the  Romans  establkhcd  in  Gaul,  to  whom 
they  were  tributskiy.  The  second  in  445,  when  they  possessed 
an  independent  territory  in  Gaul ;  and  the  third  when  they  re- 
cefred  its  ^orereigniy  from  Jnsfinian.  These  ^ta  axe  admitted 
by  tRe  presidenf ;  -but  (fie  principal  ot^ect  of  his  work  is  to  doci* 
date  the  second.  The  abbe  lAibos  went  too  far  in  opposing 
Bonfahyitiiers^  who  contended  that  the  Gaub  did  not  obcaia  the 
cOmrtry  by  right  of  conquest,  but  by  permission  of  tbe  Romans^ 
The  presidem  explains^  in  a  masterly  manner  the  whole  sobject^ 
and  conrhdes  with  supporting  the  opinion  of  Mootesqineiiagaioil 
that  of  the  abbe. 

X#t  Siiclis  Liktiralris  d$  la  France^  fsfc»  Uterarj  Armah  tf 
Frlmei%  »r  a  turn  Aisforualy  critical^  and  bibUografhical  Diciionarf 
9f  M  ik4  Fremk  fVriters^  diad  or  living^,  down  to  tie  Conclusion 
ofiutliiA  dntury.  By  M.  L.  M.  Dessessarts.  4  Vols.  %V9m 
raiis. — ^The  abbe  de  la  Porte,  in  his  work  entitled  *  France 
l^ktimire/  and  M.  Ersch,  in  his  three  Toluroes  of  the  French 
Bibliography^  have  iniroduced  us  to  all  the  French  authors^  and 
fpsit^k  a  canik>gue  of  the  dk&Fent  edicioos  of  their  works.  The 
names  were  however  imperfect ;  and«our  present  autlior  has  ta 
pafC  iserweted  the  ersors,  and  supplied  the  imperfections  of  his 
prcdecflssorar  He  might  have  orakted  many  writerst^  who  are 
Ml^  known  os  dtsarve  to  be  so ;  but  k  is  the  error  of  biographets 
tft  be  too  copi^ttS),  and  we  have  given  omr  reasons  for  sometimca 
wisbins  themr  to-  be  so.  The  authors,  however,  who  have  Ur- 
tpwnedmme  ift  science  or  liiwrature,  who  have  extended  the 
b<>ii»fa  of  hrnnan  kaowledger  are  spoken  of  wid»care  and.taste« 
His  opinions  MSpefiting,  diose  men  whose  memories  ave  precioua 
la^  every  loves  q(  Uceraiurc  and  of  their  works,  are  diose  of  a& 
enlightened  and  impartial  inquirer.  It  is-  with  particukuc  sati»* 
fiu:tion  we  se^  how  little  atlentipn  he  hds  paid  to  authors  who^ 
ha^e  transmitted  to  him  their  own  pratk?*  racber  than  an  ac« 
eoortt  of  thefr  lives  or  writings^  We  would  williogly  em^ 
foi^  on  these  vdlnnes,  if  various  claims  Ad  not  pyevent  us  fttMV 
inserting  an  artide  of  such  ex^ent  as^  a  proper  examinatioft  of 
the  dictionary  before  us  would  require^  We  had  selected' Ar 
life  of  M.  dcGmgncs  as  a  specimen,  and -may  pdrbap^^  on  »  &• 
lure  occasion,  oAer  an  abstract  of  it.  At  present  M.  Dssaeasluiy 
Bust  be  contented  wkh  our  general  eonmendattone^ 

.  RecHerc%es  iisttriqms  et  critiqutu  ^c.  flhi9ri€4il  dmd  erkicaf 
InqmrkiL  en  isfc  Manwhk  the  Iron  Afask^  from  wiiek  h  dirivft 
jctrttm  Informathn  respecHnr  theft  Prisoner.  Drmmt  frem  em* 
AtmitMtteriah.    MfM.A9H3cFavMhc.,%v^-r^T\m^P^ 
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tt  fiot  f  et  txhau9Ced.  That  famMS  prisoner  i»  oeidifBr  the  ^ke 
•f  Beaufott,  nor  the  <;ouQt  de  Veraiaodois,  ^rior  cbe  duke  |if 
Monmouth,  nor  the  eUer  brother  of  Lewis  XIV.,  hut  ao  Iialuia 
coum,  mailed  Mathioli»  minisler  of  the  duke  of  Mantua^  Tfa^ 
proofs  of  this  asseruon  are  talt^i  from  ihtf  «roi^es  of  jOvenif« 
dent* 

Lewis  XIV.  wished  to  open  a  passage  to  J^jr,  on  .which  iin 
had  views  of  conquest.  A  plan  was  proposed  to  the  dake  «kf 
Mantua*  by  Destrades  his  embassador  at  Venice,  to  give  up  the 
city  of  C^sal.  The  negptiacioa  was  bc^ ua  with  the  comx 
Mathiolib  the  accredited  agent  of  the  dvbke,  who  went  secnetly 
to  Paris*  -concluded  the  treaty  with  Pomponne,  -and  was  gra-* 
cJously  entertained  by  Lewis/ from  whom  he  received  a  ring^nd 
a  suiti  «f  money,  wid)  a  promise  of- a  much  greater  gcatific^tioii. 
on  the  coodu&ion  of  the  treaty.  But  the  count  revealed  the 
aecret.to  ihe  court  of  Turin^  to  the  senate  of  Vedee,  as  .well 
-IM  to  the  agents  of  Austria  apd  Spain* — thus  frustratiog  the .  enkiJie 
fulao.  Tfavere  was  not  fto  mudi  required  to  excite  the  rcsentioen^ 
of  Lewis  ;  aod  the  de#truction  of  MatbiQii  was  resoly^  >9m 
Decoyed  to  Pignerol  by  Destrades,  he  was  arrested  there  by  Car 
dna^t  Such  an  open  violation  of  the  right  of  nations  raust  have 
been  kept  an  inviolable  secrtt.  St.  Ma'i%,  oorhtnandant  of  the 
prison,  was  at  Pignerol,  and'  was  the  only  one  entrusted  wkh  1|> 
Mathioii  was  pat  under  his  care,  unBer  tne  name  of  L**E»tang/* 

The  proofs  must  be  read  in  tlie  work  itself.  To  uS  thet.  A 
not  appear  perfectly  coneluSive.  Every  thing,  liowever,  w'htA 
has  been  said  of  the  man  with  the  iron  niask  apj^ies  exaefUf 
to  count  Mathioii;  or  at  least  this  hypothesis  satisfactorily^ 
plains  all  the  circumstaQces.  •  •'.  ^  V 

CpHsftrati^n  j/npaise.  English  Cofu^iifqq^.  V^L  L  %iu^. 
From  the  Press  of  the  Republic, — A  retort  courteous,  for  ^kfr 
demi-official  publication  ot  the  intercepted  letters  from  Egypt, 
The  English  conspiracy  is  introduced  with  much  pomp ;  and 
the  tendency  of  the  intercepted  letters  is  ostentatiously  displayed. 
One  thing  we  perceive  has  not  been  imiutr4  in  the  copy^^^he 
4)riginds  ave  concealed*  ....  \^ 

Paris  i  let  Fin  du  DtJc-kuhi^me  Siecle^  dc.  'Paris  at  the^f^* 
elusitm  hf  the  i%th  Ce7rtury\  or  a  moral  and  historita!  9kett*h'  hf 
the  Monuments  tmd  Rums  in  that  Capital ;  of  the  State  of  ^cienceSf 
jfrtSf  and  Industry  at  that  Epoch ;  and  of  the  Manners  and 
Follies  \if  its  Inhabitants.  By  J,  B.  Pijoulx,  9vq,  Paris.— 
This  is  seemingly  designed  as  a  continuation  of  Mercier*s  fa- 
mous Tableau  de  Paris,  thought  like  nu>st  continuations,  it  is 
sneqnal  in  huraour»  but  pertiaps  ^equally  true*  It  is  divided  into 
twenty-eight  chapters,  which  treat  of  artists,  journals,  public 
balls,  sign-paintersi  &c«  calculated  for  a  xivommtary  popularity^ 
«tid  aimmg  at  no  more,  r^^^^T^ 
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Elogi  Philosdphidue  de  Denis  Dldercty  btc.  Phihs9phtc 
Eulofy  of  Denis  Diderot^  hy  Eusebius  Sdlverte  ;  read  hefwe  the 
Namnal  Institute^  on^  the  jtA  Thermtdw^  Year  Fill.  %vo. 
Paris. — ^A  pkilosofihic  eulogy !  It  is  well  chat  the  autlior  ha^ 
lK>t  styled  it  a  religious  one  also  3  for  his  veneration  for  Diderot 
kqow's  no  bounds.  Admiration  and  gratitude  have  contributed 
ec|iially,  M.  Salverte  tells  us,  to  this  truly  suUime  work ;  for  the 
writings  of  the  philosopher  have  been  to  him  a  fertile  source  of 

Pleasure  and  instruction.  The  portraits  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau^ 
ffontesquieu,  tec.  precede  that  of  our  author's  idol  \  and  an 
andysis  of  the  works  of  Diderot  follows.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  he  rests  with  enthusiasm  on  the  Encyclopedic — *  a  work,* 
aays  be,  *  which  will  out-live,  after  twenty  centuries,  theloss  of  our 
history,  and  every  other  work  written  in  our  language,  and  wiH 
inspire  an  esteem  for  our  «ra  beyond  what  we  ourselves  can  con- 
ceive.* •  The  private  life  of  Diderot  concludes  this  eulogy.  The 
style  is  elegant,  but  a  little  incorrect :  indeed,  in  the  passage  just 
c^uoted,  the  author  says  that  the  Enc\rclop6die  will  out-live  the 
loss  of  all  the  works  written  in  our  language-— that  is,  out-live 
itself. 

(Euvres  Philgsophtques  de  Su  Lsmhert.  Philcsophical  tVirks 
^  St.  Lambert.  ^Vols.  %vo.  Paris.-^-This  collection  contains 
-—I.  An  analysis  of  man ;  2.  Of  woman ;  3,  Of  reason  *,  4.  The 
principles  of  the  manners  of  every  nation,  or  the  universal  ca- 
jiechi^m,  with  the  commentary.  These  four  works  are  comt» 
prisfed  in  the  first  two  volumes^  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  vo- 
jjiyie.  The  remainder  of  the  3d,  with  the  4th  and  5th  volumes, 
.  oontain  an  historical  analysis  of  society,  or  essays  011  the  lives  of 
BoUngbroke  and  Hcfvetius  ;  and  the  Two  Friends,  an  Iroouoil 
tale.  Those  who  possess  the  first  three  volumes  may  purchase 
#ie  founh  and  fifth  separately, 

V  GERMANY, 

•    UAersicht  der  Oeionomisehen  Pflanzenkulter^  lie.     A  slight 

View  of  the  Cultivation  of  (Economical  Plants.    By  J.  G.  Reyner. 

.£v9.     ^Itona.-^Tbis  little  work -is  designed  for  the  instruction 

.  of  the  farmer,  and  treats  methodically^  of  the  cultivation  of  lan4, 

of.  meadows,  and  gardens.     The  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs  of 

-Germany,  the  useful  and  the  noxious  plants  and  insects,  are 

also  pointed  out  \  with  the  means  of  destroying  the  latter.    The 

author  advertises  a  more  extensive  work  on  rural  ceconomy. 

Fersuch  einer  Vollstendigen  Geschichte  ForxVrlicher  Holzarten^ 

*'tic.  '  An  Essay  towards  a  complete  History  of  the  principal  Species 

of  fVoody  in  a  systematic  Order,     By  M.  de  Bmrgsdorjf.  "  a  Vols. 

4to.    Berlin.^-The  author  treads  in  the  steps  of  our  veneraHe 

countryman  Evdyn,  but  moves  with  peculiar  circumspcctioD^ 
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indeed  die  vast  extent  of  his  plan  ivilU  in  a  great  measurei  ac* 
count  for  bis  delays.  The  work  is  brought  at  this  time  to  our 
notice  by  the  conclusion  of  the  second  volume^  the  first  part  of 
ivhich  was  published  in  1787;  and  the  first  volume  appeared 
three  years  before. 

It  is  sufiBcient  to  observe,  that  this  volume  contained  the 
history  of  the  beech-tree ;  and  the  second  that  of  the  oak.  The 
first  part  of  the  second  volume  treats,  in  four  memoirs,  of  the 
names,  the  country,  and  the  constitution  of  oaks ;  of  their 
plantarion,  culture,  natural  and  accidental  properties.  The 
second  part,  just  published,  relates  to  the  use  of  the  oak,  and 
the  methods  of  working  and  applying  it,  either  to  building  or  the 
arts.  Each  species  described  is  accompanied  with  an  account 
of  its  length,  the  marks  of  its  goodness,,  its  advantages,  and  its 
price  in  the  Prussian  dominions.  The  author  next  considers 
the  use  of  the  juice,  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  &c.  of  the  oak. 
The  next  memoir  (the  second  of  this  part)  treats  of  the  value  and 
the  use  of  the  diflFerent  sections.  The  extent  of  the  work  we 
cannot  gbess  at.  We  may  pronounce  it  instructive ;  but  it  is 
tedious  in  the  extreme* 

fValthers  F.  L.  Lekrhach  dir  Forstsphysi^raphhi  fsfc.  Tie 
Physiography  ef  Fortsts^  or  the  Natural  History  of  Animals^ 
flants^  and  Aitnerals^  which  are  the  Objects  of  the  forester  and 
the  Htinter.  By  F.  L.  fValther.  %vo.  Hadamar.— Therd  are 
few  works  on  the  subject  so  comprehensive  as  this  before  us, 
i^hich  is  said  to  be  a  syllabus  of  the  author's  public  lectures. 
The  first  part  only  is  contained  in  the  present  volume,  vi^. 
ivhat  relates  to  animals ;  and  of  these  we  find  little  more  than 
the  generic  and  specific  characters,  the  author  reserving  the 
minuter  details  for  the  lectures.  The  definitions  are  clear  and 
precise,  but  in  the  German  language}  and  the  Latin  systems, 
with  the  names  of  the  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species,  are 
translated  also  into  German.  The  systematic  table  is  preceded 
by  some  general  and  theoretical  observations.  M.  Walther  has 
separated  the  cryptogamous  animals  firom  the  sixth  class  of  Lin- 
iia»us*s  system  ;  and  formed  a  particular  association,  which  he 
has  styled  cryptorgana.  It  is  divided  into  four  orders,  compre- 
hending the  plant-4iniinals,  the  animal-plants,  the  intermediate 
beings,  and  the  microscopic  animals.  A  list  of  the  principal 
works  on  the  subject  is  subjoined. 

La  Cepids  Naturgeschichte.  La  Clpidis  Natural  History 
rf  Amphibia :  translated  from  the  French  by  J.  M.  Bechstetn. 
%  Vols.  Zvo.  Weimar. — We  notice  this  translation  only,  to 
rennark  that  the  translator  has  made  many  additions  from  the 
.  works  of  Schneider,  Schoepf,  Walbaum,  Edwards,  and  DomdoflT. , 
The  who\c  will  be  comprised  in  five  volumes ;  and  to  the  last 
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will  be  added  an  abridgement  of  the  phycidogy  of  the  scb| 
a  new  chi66ificadon»  and  a  synopsis  of  these  animals. 

Suciaws  G.  jf,  Anfangsgrunde^  fsfc.  Elements  of  the  Natund 
Jtistory  of  jlnimais^  theoretical  and practUaL  By  G.  J.  Suckow* 
2  Vols.  %vo*  Lcipsic. — This  is  a  short'abridgement  of  natural 
history,  which,  however,  contains  more  than  from  its  contract94 
Bmte  v^e  might  expect.  The  first  volmnc  comprises  the  natural 
history  of  animals ;  and  the  second,  the  two  first  orders  of  land* 
birds,  the  birds  of  prey,  and  the  piae.  In  another  section  (for 
this  is  only  the  first)  ine  other  birds  will  be  described,  and  in 
another  volume  the  insects  and  the  worms.  The  new  observa- 
tions, which  could  not  be  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  work,  wiD 
be  added. 

Gesundheits^Taschenhuch^  isfc.  Manual  of  Health  for  thi 
Year  1801.  By  a.  Society  0/ Physicians  at  f^enna*  9vo.  Vienna, 
•^Vienna  was,  unJ^r  the  guidance  of  Van  Swieten,  De  HaeOf 
end  StoU,  a  respectable  seminary  of  medicine.  We  arc  sorry 
to  see,  from  a  perusal  of  the  present  collection,  that  it  can  no 
longer  merit  such  a  title.  TJie  collection  indeed  relates  chiefly  lO 
the  hygieinc— the  methods  of  preserving  health  ;  but  it  is  de* 
formed,  by  soine  of  the  most  trifling  facic^s  imd  erropeous  dpc« 
trines  tikat  W9  hav^  lately  perused.  Dr*  Frapk  first  £iv<:s  tbr 
Xife  of  Brown,  with  an  e^cplanatipn  of  bis  system  \  am  this  9 
followed  by  an  account  of  inoculation  for  the  cow-pox,  by  Qf^ 
deCarro,  The  third  article  is  an  inqiiiry  into  the  causes  of  dm 
great  mimber  of  hectics  in  large  ^itios^  ^m  partictylarly  Vbniiap 
V^h  the  tm^m  of  curing  themi  by  Pr^  M«  Schmidt  The 
fourthy  on  the  pre^eot  dress  of  women,  and  its  infliieoce  on  their 
health,  bj  Dr.  .Franks  Comtnenuries  on  the  ideas  of  treatmem 
pf  cure,  by  J,  A.  Scbmid ;  observations  on  the  infineoce  of  heat 
9nd  cold  m  thr  prcservauon  pf  health  and  the  cure  of  diseases, 
by  Dr.  Werner;  on  the  influence  of  smells  on  the  human  bodyt 
Vy  Dr.  Cappellini ;  and  on  the  pretended  preservativet,  taken 
in  spring,  follpw.  M*  Wa|;ner  communicates  what  he  stylet 
.a  fragment  of  a  ivgimen  for  winter;  and  M^  J.  Malfatd  add$ 
'Some  remarks  on  the  influence  of  the  custom  of  bleeding  and 
PQrgiQg»  The  ejevendi  article  is  a  singular  historr  of  a  person 
who  tmd  a  hole  in  his  stomach,  visible  externally,  and  who 
nevertheless  enjoyed  a  good  state  of  health ;  and  the  twelfth  ia 
on  the  mortality  of  the  hospital  at  Vienna,  by  M>  Franks 

System  der  practischfn  Heilkunde.  A  System  of  practical  JIfm* 
Heine.  ,  By  C.  W.Htf eland.  Part  I.  Zvo.  Jena. — \Vehtvc 
received  very  favorable  impressions  of  the  present  work,  "Wbidl 
is  intended  as  a  syllabus  to  the  author's  lectures  \  and  maf  ^b« 
nble  to  notice  it  more  at  large  when  a  greater  portitm  is  befoie 
us*  The  volume  before  us  relates  to  general  therapeutics.  Thft 
effixts  of  remedies,  and  the  symptoms  of  diseases^  be  yrefa>M 
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to  Miice  from  t?ie  pfiamoaieiia  of  organic  life ;  and  the  4e» 
£cieiicies  are  supplied  by  observation  and  eK^rienoc. 

Ufhr  dU  ZwfcimfiSssiiste  Einrichtung  ier  Fild  H0$pitaUr, 
On  the  most  convenient  Arrangement  0/ Field  Hespitals.  By  Dr^ 
G.  P.  Aftckdilis^  late  Field  rhysician  in  the  Electoral  Brunswick 
JUenenhurg  Service.  fVith  a  Plate,  ivo.  Gottingen.  180U 
•^Wc fijlly  ngre^  with  ihe  author,  that  this  subject  isVoo  mudk 
•egiecced  in  the  *  piping  tinies  of  peace/  It  should  be  remem- 
bered (absit  tamen)  that  war  may  again  return  ;  and  we  shQul<l 
not  be  unprepared,  especially  in  regulations  30  necessary  and  so 
essentiaU  Wherever  an  army  exists^  regulations  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  diseased  and  wounded  sMuld  exist  ako«  and  he 
ready  on  the  first  bednning  of  hostile  operations.  M.  Michaelb 
leems  to  think  that  me  practice  of  physic  and  surgery  wouU  he 
^  most  conveniently  divided  in  the  military  hospitals  ;  but,  in  the 
'  actual  conduct  of  such  hospitak)  the  officers  cooid  not  be  pn^ 
J)eriy  separated. 

The  first  part  relates  to  the  arran^mem  of  hospitak;  to  the 
ambulatory,  depot,  and  chief  hospitals  ;  and  to  the  inferior  cirf> 
cumstances  requisite  in  the  conduct  of  such  institutions.  The 
second  part  relates  to  the  maintenanee  of  patients;  and  the  fliind 
to  the  persons  belonging  to  the  hospitals,  and  to  their  direction. 
'On  the  whole,  we  cannot  approve  of  some  parts  of  our  author^ 
advice :  it  may  perhaps  be  adapted  to  German  customs  and 
German  constitutions.  They  could  not,  without  many  modifi^ 
nations,  be  admitted  in  the  English  army. 

Daretillung  der  Sopyn^  Jlkalien^  Erden^  und  Metalle.  An 
Mtfplanation  ef  Aads^  Alhalisy  Fjtrths^  and  Mctcds ;  of  their 
-Cemhinaiiens  and  elective  Affinitiee*  In  Tiuelve  Tables,  By  J* 
M>  Trommidorff.  Folio.  Erfyrt.-^Tlie  author  puhlished*  about 
^wo  years  since,  a  more  imperfect  edition  of  the  present  tablea* 
which  are  now  corrected  in  many  respects,  but  are  still,  wc 
-think,  unaccountably  incomplete.  It  is  singular,  for  insoancc* 
that  his  rabies  of  elective  attractionst  which  are  pdrhapa  the  best 
.  part  of  the  work,  should  be  confined  to  those  in  the  dry  way ; 
.  that  the  triple  and  quadruple  salts  should  be  omitted,  as  well  as 
the  double  affinities.  He  introduces  the  formic  suberic  acids,  &€• 
but  excludes  that  of  camphor.  Among  the  earths,  not  only  the 
jllucine  of  Vauquelin  is  omitted,  but^  more  strangely,  the  agitt- 
Cine»  discovered  by  himself.  As  if  also  weary  of  nis  laboury  wc 
find  only  the  names  of  the  metallic  sales. 

Anleittmg  zur  Hydrodynamick.     Elements  of  Hydrodpianucs. 

.By  G.  Vega.     With  JVmr  Plates.     Svo.    Vienna. -^Though 

-diis  is  of  itself  a  distinct  and  complete  work^  it  in  reality  fortes 

4be  fourth  volume  of  the  author's  Elements  of  Mathematics ; 

vfbe  thnpe  first  of  which  appeared  ia  the  yeaJ^s  278a,  1784,  and 
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1788  respectively.  It  is  su£Scienu  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
the  time  of  their  publication,  to  observe>  that  the  first  treats  of 
arithmetic  and  finite  quantities ;  the  second  of  geometry,  of 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  with  their  ap^icattoD  to 
geometry  ;  the  third  of  mechanics.  • 

In  the  present  volume,  M.  de  Vega  explains  the  principles  of 
hydrostatics,  of  aerostatics,  hydmulics,  and  the  motions  of  solU 
bodies  in  a  resisting  medium.  The  Work  appears  to  us  to  merit 
considerable  commendation,  and  is  particularly  estimable  for  tho 
clearness  of  the  definitions,  the  spirit  and  precision  of  the  ana* 
lysis,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations. 

Bertkold  Schwartz  der  Pulverer-finder,  Berthold  Schwarts, 
Inventor  of  Gunpowder^  a  Historical  Romance.  2  Fols,  %vo> 
Hamburg. — We  do  not  notice  the  romances  of  the  continent, 
unless  we  find  sonxe  of  peculiar  interest  or  singular  novelty.  Ber- 
tho)d  Schwartz  is  not  very  eminent  in  cither,  but  possesses  enough 
of  both  to  induce  u^  to  allot  to  him  a  few  lines.  This  famous 
monk  was  at  firft  named,  after  his  father,Constantine  Angkliz^n^ 
^nd  his  adventures  are  related  in  a  style  rich  in  imagery,  buc 
somewhat  too  pocticaL  The  author  mixes  with  these  a  philo- 
'Sophical  view  of  the  events,  opinions,  and  manners  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  or  rather  .has  adopted  the  life  of  Berthold  as 
their  vehicle.  This  period,  so  highly  praised,  is  stripped  of  its 
imaginary  charms ;  and  the  boasted  age  of  chivalry  is  described 
as  scarcely  emerging  from  a  state  01  barbarity,  under  the  do- 
minion of  ignorance  and  superstition.  His  erudition  and  philo- 
sophy, for  the  author  possesses  both,  are  conveyed  in  agreeable 
and,  not  unfrequentiy,  in  animated  language;  but  the  work 
is  not  concluded ;  for  we  leave  Berthold,  yet  youngs  at  tlie 
battle  of  Cressy.  We  have  reason  to  think  that,  when  the  au»- 
thor' speaks  of  his  work  as  the  continuation  of  the  life. of 
Faustus,  it  is  rather  the  trick  of  the  bookseller.  It  must  meaa 
that  Berthold  is  in  tlie  same  style ;  for,  if  we  are  not  nusin- 
formed,  we  are  indebted  for  the  present  work  to  the  same  pen 
from  which  we  received  the  Sagen  der  Vorzeit,  or  the  Tra^ 
ditions  of  past  Times. 

AdUitanx  yovialisch^olitische  Reise  durch  Italicn^  &c.  The 
Jovial  and  Political  Travels  of  Adelstan  in  Italy y  during  th£ 
Campaigns  of  Bonaparte,  2  ^£>/j.— Fielding  called  the  Odyssey 
*  the  poem  of  good  eating ;'  and  this  may  be  styled  '  the  romance 
of  drinking.'  Adelstan  had  laid  a  wager  of  a  thousand  guineas 
with  an  Englifh  lord,  that  it  is  possible,  in  passing  through  couir- 
tries  where  the  vine  is  cultivated,  to  find  every  evening  a  new 
kind.  The  period  however  is  not  fixed.  '  Adelstan  attempts  to 
execute  this  wild  project ;  but  the  political  events  detain  him  so 
long,  that  he  is  still  at  Naples.  The  tour  is  designed  to  termU 
nate  at  Cyprus.  ^         t 
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G,  Ch,  Lichtenbergs  Vermische  Schrtfften.  ^  Mhcellane&us 
fForks  ofG.  C*.  Lichtenbtrg.  Published  after  his  Death  by  L. 
C.  Lichtenberg  and  Fr.  Kriesi  2  Vols,  Gottingen. — The  mis- 
cellaneons  works  of  Lichtenberg  were  lately  published  at  Bareuth; 
but  these  contain  the  hitherto  inedifed  pieces  of  this  singular  au- 
d1br«  Many  are  unfinished  ;  and  we  shall  only  transcribe  a  pas* 
sage  or  two. 

'   *  Hypochondria  is  the  talent  of  drawing  from  each  event  of 
our  lives  the  greatest  quantity  of  poison  for  our  own  use.' 
•    *  People  in  general  lose  by  the  connbat  of  the  flesh  against  the 
spirit ;— the  man  of  letters  by  the  combat  of  the  spirit  against  the 
flesh.' 

*  The  diflference  between  the  man  of  the  world  and  the  man* 
of  letters  consists  only  in  a  species  of  perception^  or  in  the  art  of 
making  a  book/ 

HUNGARY  AND  TRANSYLVANIA. 

yacobi  yosephi  Winter  I  Prolusiones  ad  Chemlam  S  a  cult  19, 
Introduction  to  the  Chemistry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Zvo. 
Buda.-i-This  work,  wc  have  reason  to  believe,  is  not  to  be 
purchased.  Wc  are  informed  that  seventy  copies  only  have  been 
printed,  and  presented  to  different  chemists.  From  one  of  these 
gentlemen  the  copy  from  which  this  account  is  taken  is  derived! 

The  great  object  of  the  author,  who,  by  the  way,  considers 
the  century  to  have  begun  in  the  year  1800,  is  to  announce  the 
discovery  of  a  new  earth,  universally  diffused^  which  he  calls 
andronia.  Thus,  barytes  is  a  compound  of  lead  and  andronia  ; 
'steel  is  iron  saturated  with  andronia ;  molybdafrna  of  copper, 
kali  of  lime,  and  tin  of  tungsten,  with  the  same  earth  resixx:- 
tively.  Tin  however  is  supposed  to  contain  a  third  substance 
hitherto  unknown.  On  this  subject  we  can  offer  no  opinion, 
because  the  author  gives  no  leading  experiments  to  elucidate  the 
discovery,  but  appears  anxious  only  to  raise  a  system  on  iti 
We  mu!>t  therefore  wait  till  he  choose  to  explain  himself  more 
fully. 

jimbrosii  Stmigiani  Historia  Rerum  Hungaricarum  et  TransyU 
vanicarunty  Ssfc.  jimbrcse  Simigianus^s  History  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania^  from  the  Year  1490  to  1606,  in  Four  Booksy  wit  A 
Notes,  Edited  by  yos.  C  Elder.  Book  L  4/^.  Hermanstadt. 
•^-The  name  of  the  author,  stript  of  its  Latin  form,  is  Ambrose 
Snomogyi :  he  was  the  notary  of  count  de^Snoinoz,  andobl!^, 
by  the  entry  of  the  imperial  troops,  to  quit  his  retreat  at  D^s, 
and  retire  to  Bistritz,'  where  he  employed  himself  on  the  present 
'work.  He  has  not,  io  any  part  of  the  ancient  history,  quoted 
'  his*  authorities,  so  that  we  cannot,  appreciate  the  value  of  his 
infofination.  •  With  respect  to  the  more  recent  events  in  Tran- 
sylvania, he  was  an  eye-witness,  and  often  actively  engaged  in 
(hemp    Much  of  the  aucient  history  we  find  copied  from  Jovius : 


Md  we  mufil  remember  that  the  author  wat  the  decided  toaaf 
ijf  the  Germans^  or  rather  of  the  Austrians,  whofB  he  coiisi(ler<»^ 
ed  as  the  oppressors  of  his  country* 

M.  Eder  ha«  aocompanied  each  chapter  with  notes  and  obter* 
TationSf  io  wlitch  he  has  endeavoured  to  supply  the  omissions  or 
ionperfections  of  Snornogyi .  ^o  that  die  present  work  will  be 
a  valuable  history  of  Transylvania,  from  the  year  1527. 

These  additions  have  been  primed  faithfuUy  from  the  origi* 
nals ;  even  the  archives,  and  the  numbers  in  Vvhich  ihejr  occur^ 
kave  been  pointed  out.  The  editor's  religious  impartiality  hi 
accurately  kept  up.  It  is  remarked  with  justice,  and  he  proves^ 
that,  from  the  year  1527,  the  race  styled  the  Saxon^  in  TraD* 

SJvania,  has  always  been  the  active  partisans  of  the  house  of 
ustria.    The  present  volume  extends  only  to  15419  and  w3l 
not  be  very  interesting  to  modem  readers. 

SWITZERLAND. 

S^ilomon  Gessners  BrUfwechstl  mit  setMem  Sob»,  Tkf  C^ib^ 
TCipondence  of  S.  Gesner  with  his  Son*  Zvo,  Berne.— Wc  io» 
sert  this  solitary  volume,  almost  the  only  publication  of  Switzer- 
land in  a  period  of  no  little  extent — if  we  ^e^^cept  political  ones. 
Such  is  the  unfortunate  state  of  this  once  literary  country  !  such 
the  consequences  of  French  protection !  The  letters  before  us 
relate  chiefly  to  the  fine  arts,  and  were  written  from  the  year 
1784  to  17S8,  while  bis  son»  a  distinguished  aitist,  resided  at 
Komc. 

The  editor,  Gcssner*s  second  son,  remarks  that  this  correspond 
fence  was  not  designed  for  public  view,  and  should  be  considered 
onlv  as  the  conversation  of  a  father  with  a  son  on  tlie  fineartSy 
and  the  means  of  cultivating  them.  The  letters  have  not  been 
corrected ;  they  are  characteristic  of  the  author ;  and  furnish  a 
portrait  from  his  own  hands. 

S.  Gessner  has  left  a  large  collection  of  desi|;ns  and  studies  from 
nature,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection,  whidi  will  he 
published  by  his  son* 

HOLLAND. 

^.  Ypoy  Introductio  m  AfaUriam  Medic€i$B*  IiUndu^mi^ 
4h€  Mattria  Mfdica.  %V0*  Leiden. — Our  author  haa  been 
less  anxious  to  display  his  erudition  than  to  give  solid  in^- 
formation.  Though  confined,  in  the  title,  to  the  Materia  Medica, 
he  mixes  pathological  observations  and  remarks,  founded  oa 
practical  experience.  The  description  of  the  plants  used  in  me* 
dicine  is  very  exact,  thoug^,  in  this  respect>  be  falls  short  of  the 
jminnte  accuracy  of  Bergius  in  one  viewi  and  of  Murray  10 
another ;  yet,  on  the  wtole,  oiistakes  are  guarded  agaioat  wiA 
aufficient  cactt    Specifics  ai«  considered  with  ^peat  attoiciqn^ 


ttnd  the  directions  for  their  use  are  given  with  a  scrupulous  cai»- 
tion.  Why  have  not  we  a  work  of  real  merit  on  tliis  subject 
in  our  own  language  ? 

Gerardi  Sandiforf  T^ula  jlnatontc^,  jfnatpmical  TMes^ 
JLargi  F€fl!9.  Leiden.—- The  anatomical  labours  of  the  Sandi* 
torts  are  wett  knowti,  and  this  is  not  an  unworthy  scion  fromii 
mpectable  stock.  The  present  ccAectton  will  contain  proba« 
Uf  the  morbid  changes  in  the  state  of  the  body  ;  send  the  tw« 
^aicst  of  which  the  present  nsmber  consists^  represent  aa 
M0Qrjrtm  of  die  imtraal  iliac  artery,  which  produced  sympconMI 
of  oerrcnis  sciatka*  The  drawings,  wc  perceive,  are  by  the 
ws&iar ;  and  the  engraviags  are  very  neatly  executed.  No  tioM 
m  fixed  for  the  appearance  of  the  succeeding  mmibers« 

C.  PSmi  C^etHu  suunii  Epistolmntm  Lihri  deeem.  PGny'M 
Mfhtle$j  «rM  Nous,  jfy  G.  E.  Gierig.  V%1,  L  Amsterdam* 
<^^liny*s  Epistks  are  not  with  ua  a  very  favourite  work  ;  aoi 
f«Fhapii  more  labomr  has  been  bestowed  on  tliem  than  was  ne» 
cessary.  The  edition  of  Gesner  was  sufficiently  satisfactory  in 
€very  respect.  Having,  however,  looked  0¥er  tlie  present  volivntf 
we  mat C  adntt  ks  SMperLorky  to  Gesner's  edkion,  as  well  as  to 
ifcat  cf  Koite^  which  preceded  it.  The  difficult  passages  ara 
better  explained,,  and  the  characicrs  introduced  more  satisfactorilj 
developed.  The  editor  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  with  prc<» 
cision  the  sense  of  his  author,  and  pointed  out  his  defects  as  well 
as  hia  beantieSi  He  has  added  various  philological  observatiens, 
anl  the  contems  of  those  letters  which  were  not  so  miscellaneous 
aa  to  pcohibk  aa  abstract. 

Thedisaertation  prefixed  to  thia  volume^  De  Plinii  Epistolls^ 
is  desigiied  to  show  the  influence  of  the  classical  authors  oa 
the  moral  characters  of  youth.  The  editor  published  an 
essay  of  this  kind  about  two  years  since,  oa  •  the  Life,  the 
iBoral  Character  and  Litarary  Merit  of  the  Younger  Pliny,*  in 
wUeh  he  baa  attempted  ta  prove^  though  we  think  with  Uctie 
•access,  that  these  letters  contain  a  method,  not  difficult  in  prac- 
tice, of  rendering  the  manners  of  society  more  perfect  and  correct^ 
The  dissertation  prefixed  to  the  present  volume  is  followed  bj 
a  chronological  view  of  the  life  of  Pliny,  from  Mason;'  and  tlie 
prolegoaiena  are  concluded  by  a  literary  abstract  of  the  mjanu- 
acripts  and  editions  quoted  in  the  notes.  The  present  volume 
contains  the  first  .five  books,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  plate  of 
the  modd  of  Fliny'^  villa,  drawn  by  Krubsacius,  an  arcnitect  ac 
presdcB. 
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ITALY. 

Rtetrcht  sulk  Cause^  et  sttgli  Effetti  del  Vajuh^  lie.  In^ 
fuiries  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Small-Fox  rf  CowSf 
ittoum  iy  the  Name  of  the  Cow-Poxy  by  Dr.  Jgfpur^  Accom-* 
panted  tvith  Notes^  and  the  Relation  of  the  Small-Pox  observed 
among  the  Covjs  of  Lombardy.  By^lh.  Luigi  Careno.  I2iii0.< 
Pavia.-^We  had  determined  topass^  unnoticed,  the  various  palv 
lications  on  the  cow-pox  on  the  continent,  as  it  was  the  same 
tale  repeated,  adfastidium  usaue ;  yet  we  have  altered  our  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  this  work^  that  we  might  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  a  striking  anomaly,  or  give  occasion  Ko  the  explanation 
of  sonf>e  error. 

Dr.  Garcno' of  Vienna  published  some  time  since  a  Liutfl 
translation  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Jenner  and  Dr.  Pearson ;  and 
the  present  volume  is  an  Italian  version  of  the  same  tracts.  To 
this  is  added  an  account  of  a  variolic  eruption  often  observed 
on  the  udders  of  cows  in  Lombanly.  It  appears  that  the  cows 
of  Italy  are  exposed  to  thi»  disease  but  once  in  their  lives  ;  that 
they  even  communicate  it  to  other  cows,  who  have  not  been  be- 
fore aflfected  with  it,  but  not  to  children  who  have  not  hid  the 
small-pox.  It  cannot  therefore  be  employed  for  the  inoculactoa 
of  the  vaccine. 

Delia  Economia  Fisica  degli  Antichl  nel  costruire  le  Citti.  On 
the  Physical  (Economy  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Structure  of  their 
Cities,  By  Gaetaho  of  Angora.  8x)^. — The  present  work  \% 
little  known  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy,  and  we  canm>t  pay 
it  the  attention  it  merits ;  for  the  author  render?  an  abstruse  sub- 
ject interesting ;  and,  from  the  learning  displayed  in  the  illustra- 
tions, it  becomes  also  instructive. 

Our  author  considers,  first,  the  general  motives  for  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  cities,  and,  when  the  population^  has  become  too 
numerous,  the  conduct  of  those  who  guide  the  emigi'ants  or  the 
colonists.  These  are  the  subjects  of  the  introduction,  which 
arc  expanded  in  the  work  itself.  In  the  first  chapter  he  trtets 
of  the  investigation  of  springs  and  rivers,  and  of  attempts  to 
render  sea-water  potable.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Vitru- 
vius,  he  maintains  that  the  discovery  of  springs  has  contri-' 
butcd  more  to  social  life  than  that  of  fire.  This  he  proves  by 
the  existence  of  some  hordes  of  savages  who  are  not  yet  ac- 
quainieJ  with  fire.  The  indispensable  necessity  of  water  has, 
he  thinks,  occasioned  many  quarrels,  and  may  have  frequendy 
been  the  origin  of  war.      The  denominations  of  many  cities 
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Contribute  to  support  fais  hypothesis.  The  .means  of  discoyeriag 
springs  is  the  subject  of  the  rest  of  the  chapter ;  and  the  seco^ 
relates  to  the  quality  of  the  air,  the  temperature  of  the  dimate» 
and  the  winds.  For  thp  characters  of  a  salubrious  climate,  the 
authpr  refers  to  Pliny.  The  third,  fourth^  and  fifth  chs^pters  arc. 
more  interesting^  as  they  combine  modern  discoveries  with  the 
ancient  doctrines  drawn  from  Pliny  and' Vitruvius.  They  re- 
late to  the  causes  of  the  alteration  of  climates,  the  infection  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  means  of  remedying  it,  as  weil  as  of 
precautions  to  be  observed  in  the  choice  of  soiL 

Roads,  ports,  walks,  and  public  places,  ^furnish  numerous  ob-» 
servations  for  die  seventh  chapter.  The  roads  were  always  di- 
rected towards  the  cardinal  points ;  and  the  ports  were  well  chosen, 
because,  in  the  coasting  navigation  of  the  ancients,  evcry,bay  and 
its  advantages  were  known.  Brundusium,  Carthage,  and  Alex* 
andria,  wore  constructed  by  the  ancients  ;  and  light-houses  were 
generally  established.  The  construction  of  piers,  as  an  artificial 
security,  followed.  At  Ostia  and  Civita  Vccchia  we  find  some 
ancient  remains  of  this  kind.  The  public  places  and  markets^ 
were  usually  covered,  surrounded  by  galleries  also  covered. 
The  stations  or  asylums  for  the  poor  were  furnished  with  benches, 
couches^  fire-places,  and  other  conveniences.  They  were  in 
time  frequented  by  others  also,,  and  then  were  styled  sco/a^  in 
which  warm  liquors  were  sold,  as  in  the  thermopolia,  an  esta- 
blishment not  unlike  our  coffee  houses.  These  scolae  soon- 
gave  place  to  hospitals,  which  were  built  near  tlie  temples,  and 
became  sacred  asylums.  The  sick,  who  recovered,  left  accounts 
of  their  diseases  and  remedies,  from  which  tablets  our  author 
supposes  riiat  Pliny  and  Hippocrates  derived  a  great  sh?ire  of 
their  medical  knowledge. 

,  The  two  last  chapters  treat  of  the  interior  distribution  of  the 
houses,  the  furniture,  &c.  with  the  methods  of  keeping  the 
cities  clean.  The  ancients  generally  inhabited  the  ground  floors, 
not  to  be  obliged  to  mount  the  stair-cases,  which  were  often  un- 
covered, and  to  be  near  the  galleries  and  entrances.  The  houses 
were  separate,  so  as  to  be  better  ventilated,  and  in  less  danger  of 
fire.  Our  author  thinks  that  the  ancients  knew  the  property  of 
pointed  rods  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  thunder.  We  shall 
pass  over  minuter  arrangeinents,  to  speak  of  other  methods  of 
keeping  the  streets  clean.  The  streets  were  raised  like  our 
^useways,  with  ditches  on  each  sitje  to  carry  off  impurities  ; 
;ind  religion  came  in  aid' of  cleanliness,  by  rendering  the  person 
impure  who  had  touched  a  dead  body  or  any  thing  putrid.  The 
same  impressions  led  thtm  to  remdve  from  the  city  every  manu-< 
facture  which  could  cause  impurities,  or  produce  disagreeable 
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mtsni«(»,  ai  tamers,  cmrriers,  &c«  The  placet  of  intfrnicor 
twre  hfib  or  distam  caverns ;  and  the  law  of  the  twelve  tabieit 
« oe  auas  homlncm  in  urbe  sepdirek,  neve  ureret/  was  ex« 
lendco  bj  Adrian  throush  every  Roman  cky,  with  dxf  exception 
onty  of  famotis  men,  of  vestab',  and  etttperors. 

Hloms  Cassii  Historlarum  Romanarum  Fragmmta^  cum  nvoh 
gartftfjem  Lectionibus.  A  Jacoko  MorellU^  nunc  primum  edita* 
Bassano. — The  eighty  books  of  Dio  Ca^$iu^*s  Roman  History 
have  been  ereatly  corrupted  and  mutilated  by  the  copyists,  who 
have  sometimes  omitted  details  that  they  thought  too  long,  some*^ 
times  whtie  passages  which  appeared  to  them  sitperfluous  and  un- 
interesting. The  best  editions,  therefore,  virhich  are  those  of 
Robert  Stephanus  and  Reimarus,  who  had  collated  the  MSS, 
in  the  Vatican  and  Florence  libraries,  '  are  still  defective  and 
imperfect  in  a  great  degree.  The  library  of  Venice,  how- 
4eiver,  contained  a  copy,  whose  merit  had  escaped  even  Bongtow 
▼ani  and  Zanetti ;  for  they  only  mention  its  title  in  their  index  of 
the  MSS.  of  the  Venetian  library. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  leanied  librarian  Morelli  to  enrich  an- 
cient literature  with  this  new  discovery.  Having  learned  that 
M.  J.  A.  Penzel  was  preparing  in  Germany  a  new  edrdon  of 
Dio  Cassius*  to  which  these  fragments  would  be  a  valuabie 
supplement,  he  inserted  a  description  of  the  manuscript,  and  an 
account  of  its  value  in  the  preface. 

Tlie  manuscript  appears  to  be  of  the  eleventh  century,  add 
begins  towards  the  middle  of  the  forty-fourth  book,  at  the  thnT^* 
sixth  line  of  the  forty-fourth  page  of  Reimarus,  and  finishes  with 
ihe  sixtieth  book,  p.  965,  line  93.  It  would  render  the  Florentine 
edition  complete,  which  leaves  off  at  the  end  of  the  fiftieth  booi:^ 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Vatican,  which  concludes  at  the  fifty*fourA. 
It  contains  many  various  readings  hitherto  unknown;  but  its^  prin« 
cipal  merit  coasists  in  the  fragments  which  supply  the  deficicn<« 
cies  in  the  fifty-fifth  book,  one  of  the  most  inmerfect  of  thtf 
whole.     These  supply  the  hiatus  in  the  cation  of  Reimanrs. 

The  first  ffagpient  treats  of  the  temple  of  Mars  raised  by  Ab* 
fttstus,  of  the  games  and  spectacles  given  at  Ro^e  and  Naples, 
and  of  the  other  events  of  the  year  7  51,  A.  U.  C.  The  second 
elates  chiefly  to  the  enterprises  of  x)»  ^nobarbus  agaimt  thtf 
Marcomaoni  and  other  nations  on  the  Rhine,  to  the  changes  in  tbe 
government  of  Armenia^  to  the  deaths  of  Caius  and  Lucius,  the 
adopted  sons  of  Augustus,  and  to  the  other  events  of  the  yesrt 
754  and  5.  Morelh  has  giveo  a  Latin  version  of  these  two  frag* 
WGM^  with^some  noces^  which  display  jcoDsideiable  eruditioa-.. 
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:  jSnalicta  Critica  in  /Imhohgiam  Gracam^  cum  SutpUmento  Epi^ 
trammatum  tnaxPmam  Partem  inedhorum,  colleglt  j,  G.  Huschki. 
o«/«.  Jena. — M.  Jacobs,  to  wliom  wc  are  indebted  for  new  edU 
tioiis  of  Brunck's  Analecta,  with  commentaries  and  various  du* 
cidutions  of  different  kinds,  has  communicated  to  the  editor  a  col« 
lection  of  pleasing  Greek  epigr^ams,  hitherto  inedited,  with  several 
published  subsequent  ro  Biunck's  Analects  and  critical  remarksr-^ 
The  work  commences  by  critical  analects,  in  which  the  au* 
fiior  again  examines  some  epigrams  commented  on  by  others^ 
proposes  some  new  readipgs^  with  philosophicali  critical,  and 
historical  observations. 

The  new  collection  commences  at  page  190,  apd  the  greater 
Hum  tier  issatiricah  Some  have  been  preserved  entire :  of  others 
there  are  fragments  only*  The  volume  concludes  with  a  double 
table-^i*  otthe  inedited  epigrams  and  other  pieces;  2.  ofau^ 
diors  commented  on^  of  words,  and  things. 

Del  Lu9go  natale  di  '  VirgUto^  tsfc.  Of  the  Birth-place  cf 
Virgil^  a  Memoir  of  L.  Casaii.  4/0.  Mantua. — The  ancients 
have  uniformly  said  that  Virgil  was  born  at  Andes  ;  for  this  place 
the  marquis  MafFei  has  sought  in  the  Veronese,  in  the  environs 
of  Cavriana.and  Volta*  The  historian  Visi  supposed  it  to  be  at 
Rivalta,  seven  leagues  from  Mantua.  The  present  author  en- 
deavours to  show  that  each  is  inf  an  error,  and  that  the  ancient 
Andes  is  the  modern  Pietole.  This  is  not  a  new  opinio^ ;  but 
the  sentiments  of  the  authors  first  mentioned  had  so  much  weight* 
-.  as  to  occasion  some  hesitation  in  the  minds  of  Italian  antiquanes, 
which  sfgnor  Caseli  has  endeavoured  to  remove,  ,not  altogether 
without  success. 

Parnassa  degP  Italian!  vtventi^  (sfr.  7^e  Parnassut  of  living 
Italian  Poets.  6  Volf.  8vo.— This  series  has  been  continued 
after  different  intervals,  and  is,  in  general,  respectable  from  th© 
-  choice  of  the  authors,  and  the  merit  of  the  selections.  We  can- 
not particularise  every  bard  who  adorns  this  bouquet,  but  shall 
enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  eminent,  and  the  latest. 

The  6rft  three  volumes  contain  the  poems  of  Lorenzo  Pignot- 
fi,  the  Italian  La  Fontaine,  whose  fables  and  other  poems  have 
passed  through  from  eighteen  to  twenty  editions,  inltaly^^Of 
these  yolumcs)  the  first  comprises  his  pjeces  which  are  already 
known,  together  with  six  others  which  had  never  before  made 
their  apjjearance.'  The  second  comprehends  some  additional  fa- 
bles,'a  beautiful  ode,  and  an  imitation  of  a  novel  of  Voltaire's, 
entitled  The  Three  Manners.  In  the  third,  the  editor  has 
collected  all  the  other  poems  of  Pignotti.  Among  the  latter,  we  , 
have  particularly  noticed  a  beautiful  poem,  entitled  La  Tomba 
di  Shakspeare,  The  Tomb  of  Shakspeare,  and  a  good  imitation 
•f  the  second  epistle  of  the  second  book  of  Horace. 

The  poems  of  Savioli  were  at  first  received  with  a  general  en« 
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thusiastn,  which  by  degrees,  however,  diminished,  when  it  was 
dJscoTcrcd  thai  they  were  artificial  rather  thair  sentimental,  andi 
d!sp?aye(i(  a  deeper  knowledge  of  mythology  than  genuine  fervor 
of  poetic  genius.  Savioli  had  his  imitators,  who  shared  tlie  same 
fete  J  and,  though  numerous^  they  were  soon  forgotten.  A* 
usual,  the  critics  were  hi  the  opposite  extreme ;  and  Savioli  was 
considered  as  a  very  nK>derate  poet,  without  reflecting  that  his 
odes  were  posses^ecl  of  very  considerable  merit :  but  the  unpar* 
donable  tin  was,  that,  in  his  songs  of  love,  he  did  not  seem  to  feel 
Kke  Petrarc.  The  editor  of  the  Parnassus  has  not  caught  the 
general  disgust;  but  has  selected,  in  one  of  these  volumes,  many 
of  his  best  productioiis. 

We  fitid,  in  the  fourth  volume,  sixteen  Anacreontic  odes,  ani 
one  hundred  sonnets  of  Rossi.  Tlie  latter  are  too  numerous  to 
be  tinifoTmly  |Ood;  and,  in  reality,  we  find  few,  if  any -of  themr 
above  mediocrity. 

HassTs  Scherzi. 
^  Nella  stagion  sradita  Che  carca  &  sol  di  fronde, 

Che  il  frutto  al  fior  succede,'  E  piange,  e  se  n'adira : 

Dolce  desio  rinvita^  £  il  giardinier  risponde: 

£  la  rivofflje  il  piede.  Bramavi  t  (rutti,  o  Dori? 

Ma  quando  ella  s'appressa  Perche  cogliest!  i  fiori  ?* 

A  queUa  pianta  stessa> 
Attoaita  rimira* 

Th^  edition  is  very  correct*  well  printed,  and  adorned  with 
somebfautifol  plates.  The  editor  is  Dr.  Rostiii,  of  Padua,  w1k» 
declares  in  his  advertisement  that  he  will  print  only  what  the  dif- 
ferent poets  please  to  communicate,  or  what  they  aBow  him  t^ 
select  from  their  works. 

Epigrammi  morali  di  Giuseppe  Maria  PajHoniy  Carmelitana^ 
Moral  Epijrr(ims  of  Joseph  Maria  PagnarA^  a  Carmeliu*  8v^. 
Parma.— Our  author  is  little  known  beyond  Italy,  where 
be  ranks  with  literary  characters  of  the  first  eminence- 
Yet  perhaps  his  admirers  judge  of  him  with  some  partiality, 
when  they  style  him  *  a  very  great  philologist;*  a  *  ft- 
moiis  teacher  of  belles  lettres ;'  a  *  copious  orator ;'  an  *  ele- 
gant poet,'  &C.  We  have  always  considered  him^  as  a  happy 
tmnslator,  rather  than  a  poet  of  originality  and  genius :  and  he 
seems  to  have  succeeded  best  in  his  translations  from  the  Greek, 
With  a  flowery  style  and  an  easy  versification,  he  often  want& 
that  warmth  oi  sentiment  which  inspires  the  poet  and  eotrancei^ 
Ihe reader.  We  niightbring  some  instances  from  the  present 
collection,  but  shall  j^rcfer  transcribing  two  epigrams,  which  arc 
perhaps  ampng  the  best 

^  Tutti  fanni  1  grammatici 
n  verbo  "  amarc"  attivo; 
Ma  que'  ches'  inanaqrano 
Lo  trovano  pasaivo.* 
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*  BindOf  se  mi  cm  perdesse  a  ogoi  bugia^ 
.    Calva  la  t^ta  m  men  d'un  ^ai^p  avria.' 

^    The  author  pr<Miiise8,  to  bis  prefece,  a  translation  of  Greek 
q^i^amSy  in  ^hich  we  have  little  doubt  of  his  success. 

Saggio  di  F^rsp  estemporahei  d^Amarilli  Etrtuca. 

Odi  tre  di  Teresa  Bandettini  tra  gli  jdrcadi  jimarllli  Etrusca* 

4  Collection  of  extemporaneous  yerses  of  Amaryllis  of  Tuscany. 
ivo.     Pisa. 

Three  Qdes  of  Teresa  jBandettini^  .iffc.  ^to.  Lucca. — Sigjnora 
Bandetrini  is  distinguished  among  the  iraproyisatori  of  Italy,  by 
the  originality  of  her  genius,  the  richness  of  her  imagination,  and 
^n  exprjBssion  equally  just  and  agreeable.  Proofs  ofeajeh  (j^uality 
occur  in  the  two  collcctiions  betore  us.       ^  '     ' 

The  first  contains  si;^  improvisi,  which  owe  their  origia 
tp  friendship.  They  are  entitled— ;[.  The  Flight  of  Clelia  j 
2.  The  Wars  of  the  Giants;  '3.  The  Death  of  Hercules; 
4.  The  Meeting  of  Petrarc  and  Laura  in  the  Church ;  5.  Tlie 
Laoientation  of  Ciizia  i  and  6^  Pygmajlon*  Tlie  three  £r^ 
pieces  are  in  ottape  r^me^  die  x>u\tr%  in  anacreontics.  The 
foui^  is  fuU  of  those  tender  images  wiuch  might,  without  disad- 
vantage, place  it  beside  those  of  Rossi. 

The  odes  in  the  second  collection  arc  on  the  naval  victory  qf 
Nelsop  in  Egypt ;  on  the  yietorics  of  ^onworof  in  Italy  j  anyd  99 
those  oi  the  archduke  Charles.  The  first  pf  these  works  i^ 
printed  by  BondoQi  with  all  his  usual  brilliancy  aud  elegance. 

RUSSIA.  .     - 

Historiich'Slatlsches  Gemalde  des  Russischen  Reichs^  fsfc*  Ah 
Historical  and  Statistical  View  of  the  Empire  of  Russia^  at  tkeEnU 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  H.  StorcL  4  Vols.  8w.  "Pe- 
tersburg.— ^This  work  differs  both  frorn  Mr.  Tooke*s  and  MV 
Georgi's^  though  ^t  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  former  thaA 
the  latter  work.  M.  Georgi  confines  himself  to  a  geographical 
and  philosophical  description  of  the  Russian  empire.  Our  pre- 
sent authoi:  treats  exclusively  of  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants, 
both  as  it  regards  statistics  and  the  interior  adminktration. 

In  the  first  two  volumes,  the  author  points  out  the  civil  state 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia ;  and  in  the  third  he  traces  the  pro^ 
gress  of  Rtissian  industry.  The  introduction  to  this  volume  de-*- 
scribes  the  arts  as  passipg  successively  from  Greece  to.  Movo*t 
gorod  and  Kiew,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  MongBft$,  arrf 
again  re-established  by  Ivan  I  and  II,  and  Alcixis  Miehaek^wicz.  . 
The  author  then  gives  a  view  of  all  the  manufactures  fiirni^eA 
by  Russia  in  1674,'  addmg  what  had  been  done  by  Peter  thfc 
Great,  Catharine  II,  and  raul  L  . 

What  relates  to  the  present  state  of  industry  in  the  Russian 
empire  is  divided  into'  three  sectioms.    The  first  rri^tes  to  tht;  - 
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particular  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Countrjr*  These 
are  not  agricultural  only;  but  the  manufacture  of  com^  oil,  and 
-sawlng-miils,  the  preparation  of  tar,  pot-'asb,  nitre^  soap,  leather, 
caviare,  and  isinglasg.  To  these  are  added  tbe  means  of  encou; 
faging  and  extending  the  difi^erent  branches  of  national  industry. 
In  the  second  section  he  speaks  of  trades,  and  the  measure* 
taken  by  Catharine  to  raise  their  importance,  in  giving  them  sta- 
bility and  independence.  '  He  estimates  those  who  live  by  trade  to 
be  about  350,ocx)  in  the  whole  empire.  This  section  concludes 
ivich  some  considerations  on  the  want  of  labourers  in  Russia, 
particularly  in  the  working  of  metals. 

The  third  section  is  devoted  to  manufactures  of  different  kinds, 
which  are  classed  under  forty-five  heads.  In  the  second  part  of 
this  section  our  author  examines  the  foUdwing  questions :  Whe- 
ther it  be  advantageous  to  Russia  to  have  manufactures  ?  What 
.  branches  shduki  have  the  preference?  and,  What  means  of  eiH 
Couragement  should  the  government  employ  ? 

The  fourth  volume  contains  a  particular  account  of  the  com* 
itierce  of  Russia,  frofti  the  remotest  asra  to  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great.     The  periods  ard,  i.  From  the  foundation  of  the  empire 
to  the  establishment  of  the  first  board  of  commerce;  2.  From  that 
time  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  route  of  commerce  across  the 
Black  Sea,  in  1553,  by  English  navigators;  3.  To  the  acquisition 
of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  m  1703.     The  two  parts  which  form 
the  history  of  this  aera  contain  the  history  of  the  Russian  com- 
merce on  the  White  Sea,  the  Baltic,  the  Caspian,  and  the 
Euxine;  the  establishment  of  the  two  commercial  cities  Wo- 
logda  and  Jaroslow ;  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Siberia ;  the 
■ongin  of  the  commerce  with  China ;  and  the  period  of  the  con- 
.struction  of  vessels  at  Woroneschand  at  Archangel. 
.    The  volume  is  concluded  by  a  statistical  view  of  the  commerce 
.of  Russia  dqring  the  second  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
tinder  the  reign  of  Alexis  Mithaelowitz.     We  may,  of  course, 
expect  die  continuation ;    but  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  that 
it  is  not  very  near.     We  find  the  last  volume,  which  is  intended 
/  for  a  supplement,  will  contain  an  account  of  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  during  the  impression,  the  observations  collected 
bv  the  author,  a  descriptive  t:atalogue  of  all  the  works,  charts, 
jDKases,  &c*  employed ;  with  a  chronological  table  of  important 
events.    As  M.  Georgi^s  work  is  not  common,  tliis  volume  is 
introduced  by  a  geographical  abstract  of  the  empire  of  Russia, 
gnd  some  obsei^ations  on  the  orthography  of  Russian  names. 

There  is,  we  find,  a  French  translation  printed  at  Basle,,  said 
to  be  a  very  correct  one.  This  is  illastrated  by  a  chart  of  the 
whole  Russian  empire,  zud  another  of  European  Russia. 

,   y.  Reinigp  JtlisUrischi  Topographlsche  Beschreibung  des  Kauid-- 
Mus.    A  Historical  and  Topographical  Description  of  Caucasuip 
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so  celebrated  in  ancient  and  modern  geography,  is  one  of  the  pri- 
mitive mountains  of  the  old  continent^  which  stretches  its  branches 
through  Asia,  and  whose  population,  unlike  other  mountains,  is 
so  numerous,  that  it  is  supposed  to  furnish  600,000  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms.  The  Caucasean  nations  di£Fer  in  manners  and 
language,  but  resemble  each  other  in  bravery,  independence, 
contempt  of  civilisatfon,  and  activity.  Like  the  Arab^  of  the 
Desert,  their  time  is  divided  between  war  and  inactivity ;  nor 
would  the  last  be  interrupted,  but  for  the  desire  of  plunder*  From 
'the  general  resemblance  in  disposition,  they  might  l>e  taken  for 
the  same  race;  but  their  features  and  language  differ,  so  that  they 
must  certainly  be  di£Ferent  tribes,  whose  ongin  is  lost  in  the  re** 
motest  anti<]uity. 

The  author  visited  these  people  five  differpnt  times.  Possessed 
of  a  spirit  of  observauon,  and  acquainted  with  many  of  their  dia- 
lects, he  had  an  opportunity  of  collecting  much  new  informa- 
tion. He  assumed  also  the  appearancic  of  a  Mahometan,  and 
practised  physic— two  circumstances  which  procured  bin)  access 
to  the  principal  people,  ^nd  removed  all  restraint. 

On  his  return  to  Petersbqrg,  where  he  enjoyed  the  office  of 
counsellor  of  state,  and  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Imperial  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  collecting 
^nd  arranging  his  materials,  and  completing  his  description  of 
Caucasus  and  i^s  inhabitants— -the  result  of  his  numerous  visits.  ^ 
Death  however  checked  his  labour;  but  bis  papers  passed  into 
the  hands  of  M.  Schroeder,  who  has  published  them  with  great 
care,  and  enriched  them  with  his  own  observations  and  some  ad- 
ditionSr 

The  work  contaiq?  much  curious  information  respecting  the 
topography  of  Caucasus,  the  government,  manners,  languages* 
and  religion  of  its  inhabitants.  There  ^re  few  remarks  on  na- 
^ral  hjstory }  not  that  the  author  was  inattentivp  to  (he  subject ; 
J»ut  we  arp  informed,  in  the  jntroduciipp  to  the  second  volume, 
that  this  part  of  the  manuscript  could  not  be  fpundt 

Anpther  msinu^cript,  which  has  been  preserved  by  the  success 
sors  of  the  author,  relates  to  the  opinion,  that  vye  may  ypt  dis- 
cover in  the  Crimea,  and  ajong  the  shores  of  the  Euxfne,  the  de- 
scendents  of  thp  ancient  Goths,  whose  language  ha^  son^e  ana* 
Jpgy  with  the  Low  Saxbn  or  German.  We  may  find  them  very 
certainly  in  Saxony,  Qprrinany,  and  almost  every  part  ofEurppe; 
but  the  dissertation  is  curious,  and  \t  occurs  in  d)e  second  volum.^, 
with  the  life  of  M.  Reinig^,  compiled  by  Gerstenbcrg. 

TTie  map  of  Caucasus  is  drawn  by  the  author,'  and  corrected 
by  himself  and  lieutenant-colonel  Thorzon.  A  copy  of  this,  with 
one  of  the  manuscripts,  was  presented  to  prince  Potemkin,  in  the 
fo;5§e3$ion  of  whose  desc^ndents  it  may  still  remain:  the.pri^in^U 
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was  communicated  to  the  editors  by  HeutenHQt^colonel  Thorzott. 
.Wt  may  be  tempted,  on  a  future  bccasiod,  to  give  a  fulkr  account 
of  this  work;  but  we  wish  to  see  it  in  the  English  language. 

SWEDEN. 

Kongl  Vetenskaps  Academictis  nya  Hadlingar^  fit*  New  Mi- 
mc'trs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stokhblm.  FoL  XX.  Of 
the  Tear  1799.  4^^.,  Stokhdlm. — We  have  said,  that  we  must 
resign  every  pretension  to  an  extensive  account  of  the  memoirs 
of  foreign  academies,  if  ><^c  except  only  those  of  France.  '  We 
do  It  however  from  necessity  only,  and  with  regret — -"a  regret 
which  we  feel  more  acutely  on  turning  over  this  interesting  vo- 
lume. The  only  consolation  which  we  feel  is,  that  some  of  thfe  , 
more  important  memoirs  will  occur  to  us  in  other  collections. 

Our  readers  may  recolject— for  the  labours  of  this  respectaWfc 
society  are  not  new  in  our  annals — that  the  annual  volume  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  each,  from  its  period,  styled  irimestre.  The 
first  contains  seven  memoirs,  i.  On  the  determination  of  cur- 
rents at  sea,  or  a  method  of  finding,  while  under  sail,  at  three 
•different ^periods  and  in  three  different  places,  the  direction  of  ft 
current  by  a  signal  from  the  shore,  2.  Observations  on  M. 
Plouquet's  method  of  determining,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
lungs,  whether  a  child  has  breathed.  3*  A  descrf  ptioa  of  a  pel- 
licule  [pterygium)  attached  to  the  eye  from'  the  birth,  by  J.  O. 
Pipping.  4.  Two  cases  produced  by  rheumatic  afiections,  fatal 
in  their  consequences,  by  C.  M.  Blom.  5.  Observations  on  thte 
tourmalin,  by  A.  Modeer.  6.  A  description  of  some  new  spe- 
cies of  Swedish  insects,  by  J.  Paykul.  One  of  these  is  the  a^s- 
ticusy  of  which  the  author  has  described  twenty-seven  species, 
unknown  to  Linnseus  in  his  Fauna  Suecica.  He  has  promised 
to  publish  the  continuation  of  his  discoveries  in  these  memoirs. 
7.  On  the  effects  which  manual  labour  can  produce,  applied  to 
machines  moved  with  handles,  by  J.  E.  Norberg. 

The  second  trimestre  contains  eight  memoirs,  i.  Experi- 
ments on  living  queen  bees,  by  G.  Adlermark.  2.  A  description 
of  a  new  species  of  nutmeg  from  Ceylon  and  Java,  by  Thun- 
berg,  Myristica  glomerata,  foliis  oblongis  acuminatis  subtus 
tomentosis,  floribus  masculis,  glomerato-capltatis.  3.  Lampris, 
a  new  species  of  fish  described  by  A.  J.  Retzius,  unknown  to 
Linnaeus  and  Block,  but  described  by  Pennant,  Si^rand,  Stroerr^ 
Duhamel,  Prunnich,  and  La  CepAde.  Brunnich  calls  it  Zeus 
gutfajus,  and- classes  it  among  the  abdominales — *  Os  edentu- 
!um ;  maxillis  mediis;  lingua  carnosi  lata;  membrana  bran- 
chiostega  radiis  sfex  ;  foramen  longum  pone  pinnas  pectorales ; 
Jstemum  osscum.*  4.  Longitudes  and  latitudes  of  different 
places  in  Sweden,  detetmined  by  astronomical  and  chronometrical 
observations,  by  N.  G.  Sehulten.  5.  Continuation  of  the  de- 
scription of  new  insects,  by  J.  Paykul.    6.  Extr^cti  from  ft 
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?.  A  description  of  sonae  polypi  of  the  lungs,  by  E*  Achariu$» 
*  Some  new  species  of  iQsectSv  described  ^om  his  own  collec- 
/  ^on^  by  S.   J.  Ljungh;    viz.  scarabaeus  marmoo,  crysomela 
bivitcata,  cicindela  varians,  papilio  brigitta. 

Tlie.d)ird  trimestre  contains  comparative  tables  of  births  and 
deaths  'which  occurred  in  Sweden  and  Fiolapd  from  1771  to, 
•  *795»  l>y  H,  Nicander.  2*  A  species  of  aphrodita,  described 
by  Modeet.  3,  A  method  of  finding  curves,  by  means  of  analy- 
tic expressions  of  their  tangents.  No.  I.  4.  Botanical  observa- 
tion^y  and  a  description  of  a  spergula  5tricta\  a  Swedish  plant 
hitherto  unknown,  by  Olof  Swartz,  accompanied  with  a  plate. 

The  fourth  contains  a  continuation  of  the  tables  of  nv>rtality ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  population  of  Sweden  increased, 
in  this  period,  15  in  every  100.  2.  A  description  of  some  im- 
provements, applicable  to  vessels  employed  in  distilling  water,  by 
J.  E.  Norberg.  3.  Relation  of  a  journey,  undertaken  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  academy  of  Pello,  to  examine  whether  the  measure 
of  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  taken  in  1739  by  Maupertuis  and 
other  Prcnch  philosophers,  was  exact,  by  J.  Svanberg*  Tlie 
result  is  not  very  favorable  to  thcjr  predecessors*  accuracy. 
4.  Extracts  of  astronomical  observations,  made  in  the  observatory 
ofStokholm  in  1799,  by  J.  Svanberg.  5*  Extract  of  meteor<>r 
logical  observations  made  at  Upsaf  during  the  year  1 799*  by 
D.  E.  Holmqujst.  .The  volunie  terminates,  as  usual,  by  lists  of 
works  and  natural  objects  presented  to  the  society. 

Forscel  om  Siafdehnste^ti  bfc.  An  Essay  on  the  Art  cf  Poetrys 
in  J&ur  Cantos  \  folloTA;ed  by  Remarks  on  the  Stuedish  Versification, 
By  the  Count  de  Gylltntrorg,  Stokholm.— Our  aothor  i«  the 
patriarch  of  Swedish  versifacation.  Haifa  century  is  elapsed 
since  the  count  and Creutz  began  to  enrich  Sweden  with  poetical 
compositions,  which  could  vie  with  those  <yi  other  polished  na*- 
lions.  Such  are  the  superiority  and  influence  of  these  bards,  that 
their  works  are  still  read  as  models  of  gt)od  style  ih  that  lan^ 

fmage.  GyHenborg  fras  exercised  his  laleots  ki  many  diflenen^ 
ines.  In  the  epic,  in  tragedy,  and  descriptive  poetry,  he  hat 
T>oft  attained  the  highest  rank — nervi  d^ciunt  ekninnque :  ^he 
jrplrit  which  should  support  the  whde  seems  soon  to  flag.*  But 
•  in  the  lighter  walks,  where  taste  and  good  sense  a«e  chiefly  rc- 
<]iiistte,  he  is  excellent.  His  didactic  satires,  his  philosophical 
odrs,  and  his  fitbles,  merit  our  highest  commendations. 

Ilie  present  poem  is  of  this  superior  kind.  The  first  c^ifo 
-treats  o^  the  gcnei^l  rules  of  poetry ;  the  second  and  third  of  th* 
^  ^tBercnr  kinds,  awl  their  progress  in  different  countries.  Iti  xhk  - 
fourth,  he  assigns  to  reason,  to  ta«tc,  and  genius,  tfteir  differertt 
ofljce?;.  It  may  be  obRcrved,  that  he  mcSdestly  calls  bis  Work 
tin  £i.ffly  on  the  Art  of  Poetry.  '       * 
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The  count  often  imitates,  the  grave  good  sense  of  Boileau,  and 
the  concise  style  of  Pope,  whom  he  calls  the  Hocner  of  pliiloso-r 
phy.  But  his  own  theory  will  not  satisfy  the  philosopher.  The 
dennitions  and  classification  proposed  in  the  preface  are  vague 
an^  ai1>itrary. 

The  remarks  on  versification  form  the  suhject  of  a  pamphlet, 
owine  to  a  particular  quarrel,  which  the  author  should  not  havo 
l^isea  into  such  importance  as  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  art  of 
poetry. 

Stoiholm.  2  Volumes.  %vo.  Stokholm.-r-Not  long  since 
a  description  of  the  city  of  Copenhagen  was  published  by 
professor  Nyrup  ;  and,  perhaps  from  the  rivalship  fonuerly 
noticed,  the  present  author  (M.  Elers)  now  presents  us  with  aq 
account  of  the  capital  of  Sweden*  For  this  purpose  he  has 
united  whatever  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  public  and  private 
.  tpllections,  could  furnish  •,  and  though  something  may  be  defir 
cient  in  historical  accuracy  and  elegance  of  style,  yet  the  work 
*  IS  amply  rich  in  materials  lor  the  future  historian* 

Enough  18  already  known  of  the  situation  and  topogtnphy  of 
Stokholm,  the  subject  of  the  introduction,  -  We  shall  speak 
-rather  of  our  author's  account  of  the  city  and  the  castle. 

The  founder  of  the  capital  of  Sweden  is  unknown.  The  aera 
'is  from  about  1250  to  1260  ;  and  the  habitations  seem  to  have 
been  first  occupied  under  K.  Knut,  the  son  of  Eric  the  Holy. 
About  seventy  years  afterwards  Bifger  Jarl  introduced  agricul- 
ture into  SwedeUf  surrounded  the  city  \yith  walls,  arid  built  the 
'  castle.  In  the  second  and  third  chapters  we  find  the  progressive 
improvements  descnbed ;  but  it  was  only  in  the  reign  of  Gusv 
iavus  I.  that  wooden  buildings  were  forbidden,  and  various  laws 
enacted  for  the  security  and  ornament  of  the  city.  The  greaf 
church  was  erected  in  1 160,  by  fiirger  Jarl,  and  it  containecTfor* 
stierly  twenty-three  altars  and  othtr  antiquities*  In  1525  th^ 
first  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  Swedish  language.  The  tolera* 
txovk  was  established  in  174I9  and  in  1782  it  was  extended  to  the 
Jews.  The  marriage  ot  a  Jew  with  a  Christian  woman  was  at 
(be  same  time  allowed. 

The  fourth  ^nd  ^fth  chapters  contain  an  account  of  the  establish^ 
ment  of  markets,  public  places,  fountains,  bridges,  churches,  &c« 

The  sixth  chapter  ofiers  a  description  of  the  statues  erect^ 
in  honour  oif  the  kings  of  Sweden.  A  great  paft  of  this  would', 
to  the  English  reader,  bo  uninter^ting ;  hut  we  shall  add  a  shoit 
account  of  that  elevated  to  the  honoi^r  of  Gustavus  IIL,  which 
was  completed  in  August  1799-  It  is  situated  on  the  shore^  o^ 
the  spot  where  the  king  landed  after  the  war  against  the  Russians ; 
and  it  will  be  placed  on  a  pedestal  of  porphyry.  The  height  is 
fleyen  fec^.  The  king  is  represented  standings  holding  ki  his  riehl 
hand  a  branch  of  olive,  and  resting  his  left  on  the  rudder  of  f 
ship. 

in  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  the  author  speaks  of  som^ 
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public  establishments  ant]  buildings.  In  the  ninth,  of  the  extent  of 
the  city,  and  its  population,  which  is  estimated  at  8o,0oo.  The 
number  of  houses  is  classed  at  6000,  whicii  gives  more  than 
ten  persons  to  each  house ;  but  we  believe  the  houses,  like  those 
in  Edinburgh,  contain  niore  than  one  family.  The  tenth  chapter 
treats  of  the  ceremonies  of  coronation,  holding  of  diets,  and  othef 
solemnities.  Eric  Knutson  was  the  first  king,  and  was  crowned 
in  12 IQ. 

.  The  ihree  chapters  of  the  second  part  relate  to  the  history^ of 
the  castle,  to  the  fortificatitons  of  the  city,  and  the  attacks  td 
which  it  has  been  exposedj  particularly  at  the  time  of  the 
union.  \ 

The  second  volume,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  sub-- 
prbs,  is  divided 'into  three  parts.  The  firsr  treats  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islamb.  One  of  these  i$  Rittcrhoim.  In  repairing  a 
Franciscan  church,  the  following  singular  inscription  was?  dis- 
covered:— *  Sex  fuerunt  eruntque  causse  malorum  in  Sueciar 
1.  Proprium  commodum ;  2.  JLatens  odium ;  3.  Contempui^ 
legum ;  4.  Negligentia  communis  boni ;  5.  Favor  improvidu^ 
inexteros;  6.  rertinax  invidia  in  suos.* 

The  last  two  parts  of  this  volume  contain  the  history  of  the 
northern  suburbs.  We  reniark,  in  these,  the  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  abbe  Michcliessi,  the  friend  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  by  the  counts  Hoepken  and  Schefter;  a  marble  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  a  French  actress,  the  inscription  on  which 
concludes  with  these  remarkable  words  :—*  Care  viator,  ut  acta 
yitae  tuae  fabula,  felix  decedas ,  and  the  opera*house  huilt  by 
Gustavus  III. 

A  subsequent  volume  is  promised,  which  will  contain  the  rest 
pf  the  topography  of  Stokholm,  the  history  of  the  government 
of  this  city,  of  its  cortimerce,  industry,  &c.  Should  it  otFer  at^y 
thing  peculiarly  interest  jng,  we  shall  certainly  return  to  it. 

DENMARK. 

Kj  A.  Schonsboe  B^tra^hbungen  liber  das  Gewachsreich  in  Mo- 
rokko  gesammelt.  Observations  on  the  Vegetable  Kingdoniy  coUecttd 
in  a  journey  through  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  in  ike  Years  179I1 
1792,  and  1793.  By  K,  A,  Schonsboe*  Vol.  L  bvo.  fVitb 
fujo  Plates.  Copenhagen. — These  Observations  were  originally 
written  in  the  Danish  language,  and  appeared  in  the  collection  of 
Memoirs  of  the  Physical  Class  bf  the  Royal  Society  of  Copen- 
hagen, published  by  M.  Rafn.  They  are  translated  into  tiie 
German  by  M.  R^arkussen  ;  and  from  this  our  account  must  be  ' 
takeii,  as  the  original  is  not  at. present  in  our  hands.  The  Ob- 
servations, when  complete,  will  form  a  Morocco  Flora.  The 
plants  are  characterised  and  described  according  to  the  Linnsean 
•system,  in  Latin,  and  (in  the  present  volume)  in  German.  It 
extends  only  to  the  octandria,  except  a  few  plants  added  iu  a  $up-  , 
plcmcnt.  '        •  Digitized  by  Google 
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We  find,  first, '  a  description  of  the  country.  Tuais  ani 
Algiers,  however,  have  been  descr]|)ecl  by  Shaw,  Poiret,  Valil» 
and  Desfontaines.  Morocco  has  not  yet  been  examined  by  a 
botanist.  Its  climate  is  temperate,  and  its  soil  fcnile.  The  most 
Comfortable  season  of  the  year  is  the  rainy.  Excellent  fruits  are 
produced  by  cultivation,  except  apples,  pears,  and  cherries,  which 
do  not  succeed.  Tobacco  and  hemp  will  grow  witli  luxuriance; 
but  the  cultivation  is  in  general  neglected.  The  forest*  are 
Composed  of  trees  of  a  moderate  height  only,  and  sometimes  are 
only  thickets  of  shrubs.  The  large  Torests  on  the  northera 
coasts  consist  of  different  species  of  oaks  and  firs :  on  tlic  south 
are  date-trees. 

Among  the  indigenous  plants,  some  have  not  been  described ; 
and  of  these  we  shall  mention  a  few.  i.  Salvia  interrupia, 
(plate  1st.)  festuca  alopecurus,  bromus  longifolius,  distinguished 
from  the  broo^us  famosus  of  Wiidenow  only  by  its  long  leaves ; 
2.  Arundo  donax,  employed  in  making  pens;  3.  rlantagq 
stricta ;  4.  Echium  micranthum  ;  5.  Anagallis  collina ;  0» 
Trachelium  angustifolium ;  7.  Lonicera  canescens;  8.  Zizi- 
phus  lotus,  the  fruit  of  which  is  said,  by  the  author,  to  be  the  true 
lotus  of  the  ancients,  from  which  they  derived  the  name  of  loCo- 
t>hagi ;  9.  Eleodendron  ai^an  retz,  a  tree  little  known,  whose  fi  uit 
contains  white  kernels.  These  are  dried,  ground,  and  sufibred  to 
melt,  in  order  to  extract  the  oil  of  argan,  used  in  cookery^  Tlie, 
external  shell  is  good  food  for  camels  aiul  other  cattle ;  10.  II- 
Iccebrum  graphalodes ;  salsola  verticillata ;  bupleurum  canes- 
cens ;  cenanthe  nodiflora  ;  pimpinella  villosa  ;  rhiis  albi- 
dum;'linum  virgatum ;  leucoium  trichophyllum ;  narcissus 
viridiflorus  (plate  2.) ;  11.  amaryllis  exigua;  12.  Scilla  sero- 
tina,  Mauritanica,  Tingitana;  13.  Juncus  maritimus,  dificr-; 
ing  from  the  juncus  acutus  by  ics  less  size  and  pointed  cap- 
sules, equalling  the  calyx  in  length;  14.  Lausonia  inermis,  a 
shrub  known  in  Egypt,  and  cultivated  here,  to  extract  from  its 
dried  leaves,  by  means  of  acids,  a  fluid  which  dies  the  bands  and 
feet  of  infants  a  reddish  yellow. 

KoMgl  Feieskcaps,  bfc.  .  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  vf  Belln 
Lettrcs,  Historyy  and  Jntiquhies^  VoU  VL  8vo.  Cojpenhagep. — 
The  numl^er  of  the  memoirs  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  former 
volume,  nor  are  they  so  extensive;  yet  some  of  them  are  inter- 
esting,and  important.  The  first,  by  D.  Meleaader-hielm,  treats 
of  the  advantages  of  the  study  of  astronomy  in  historical  inqui- 
ries. These  advantages  relate,  to  the  geographical  position, 
which  if  ascertained,  the  author  thinks  that  some  supposed  dis* 
covcries  will  be  found  not  to  be  so.  He  conceives  diat  the 
Opbir  of  Solomon  was  probably  Peri/,  "and  that  the  Carthagi* 
nians  were  acquainted  with  America,  which  was  the  Atlantis  of 
Plato.  2.  A  historical  account  of  a  convent  of  nuns  near 
As^^tnacs,  by  A.  Schaenebergj  a  memoir  of  some  importance  io 
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-  the  history  of  Sweden.  3.  SMib  explanations  to  assist  the  geo- 
graphical description  of  the  north  pf  Europe^  in  the  History  of 
Orasius,  by  profesM>r  Porthan  of  Abo.  This  work  was  attri- 
buted to  Alfred;  and  Daines  Barrington  published  at  London,  ia 
*7^3«  3"  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  Orasius,  accompanied 
with  an  English  version,  some  observations  of  Mr*  Forster,  and 
a  chart.  Our  author  has  given  a  Swedish  translation  of  this 
work,  with  many  historical  and  geographical  remarks.  4.  A 
discourse  on  poetry,  by  M.  de  Engcstrocm.  5.  Extracts  from 
the  registers  of  the  academy,  in  1791,  respecting  the  prizes  thca 
prpposed.  6.  Designs  of  some  medals  to  be  struck  in  honour  of 
some  celebrated  personages  in  the  time  of  Charles  IX.,  by  M. 
Kutstroem.  7.  Discourse  delivered  by  the  secretary  of  slate, 
Schroeder-hielm,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Academy,  24th  of  July 
17^1.  Thi^  relates  to  the  ancient  court  of  Sweden,  its  diver* 
sions,  music,  tournaments,  ceremonies  of  reception,  and  the  gym- 
nastic exercises  of  the  times.  In  1455,  the  king  gave  a  dinner^ 
in  which  1400  silver  plates  were  served.  Under  Charles  IX. 
the  first  theatres  were  established,  and  the  performances  com- 
menced 11)  161  !•  Queen  Christiana  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of  sciences  and  belles  lettres :  at  the  age  of  65,  she 
composed  at  Rome  the  opera  of  Endymion.  Diversions  multi- 
plied during  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  XII.,  and  the 
reign  of  Gustavus  IL  was  the  most  brilliant  aera  of  the  Swedish 
court.  8.  Extracts  from  the.  registers  of  the  Academy  of  the 
27di  of  March  1792.  9.  A  critical  memoir  on  the  antiquity  of 
tlie  provincial  laws  of  Sweden,  by  M.  Burmann.  10.  Carmea 
in  victoriam  Helsinburgensem,  i7io,.auctore  J.  Lundblad.  Thit 
poem,  in  honour  of  general  Stcenboky  received  the  prize  in  179a. 
1 1.  A  design  of  an  inscription  for  a  monument  of  Linnasus,  and 
of  some  medals  in  honour  of  celebrated  persons  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  XI.  12,  and  13.  Two  discourses  of  M.  Rosenstein  ; 
one  delivered  in  1792,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Academy  to  the 
king;  and  the  other  the  24th  of  July  1792,  its  anniversary.  14. 
Discourse  on  the  progress  of  the  belles  lettres  and  arts  among  the 
Greeks,  by  Wilde.  Our  author  examines  the  history  of  each, 
and  shows  that  the  belles  lettres  and  fine  arts  have  proceeded 
hand  in  hand.  In  Greece  they  were  studied  by  persons  of  rank ; 
in  Rome,  by  slaves  and  freedmen ;  so  that,  on  this  account,  the 
Utter  had  no  style  of  their  own.  In  architecture  they  preferred 
solidity  to  ornament ;  they  esteemed  sculpture,  but  almost  thought 
painting  <  ars  hoaestis  non  spectata  manibtis.*  Lastly,  M» 
Wilde  defends  the  Goths  and  Aristotle  from  the  imputation 
of  having  contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  fine  arts.  This  was, 
he  thinks,  rather  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  despotism  of  die 
monks,  who  impeded  their  progress  till  the  aera  of  pope  Nico- 
las, and  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  when  the  Greeks 
became  again  the  instructors  of  the  Romans.  15.  The  discourse 
ufcliancellorEngestroem,on  his  reception  into  the  Academy.  Au- 
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•gust  2$,  1793-  We  find  in  it  some  just  remarks  on  the  rbform 
to  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  contributed  so  consiiierabiy.  '  The 
volume  concludes  with  three  iioges^  and  some  designs  of  medals: 
and  imcri  prions. 

TAe  Scandinavian  Museum.  No.  L  VoL  IIL  Copenhagen. 
—We  notice  the  publication  of  this  number  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  lovers  of  northern  literature,  and  shall  add  the  contents 
from  the  communication  of  our  correspondents,  though  the  num- 
ber have  not  reached  us.  It  contains  an  *  Ode  to*Rea$on,f  and  tw» 
•  lyric  romances,*  worthy  of  the  muse  of  Baggesen  ;  a  philoso- 
phical discourse  *  on  the  utilitv  of  the  study  of  the  rights  of 
Nature,*  by  professor  Schlegel,  author  of  *  European  Statistics  ;* 
and  *  Geognostic  letters  on  the  mountains  of  Konigsberg/  by 
'Esmark,  with  some  other  pieces  of  inferior  importance. 

The  history  of  this  periodical  publication  is  singular.  The 
Swedes  and  Danes,  tlroogh  so  near  neighbours,  and  equally  de- 
'S(fendents  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  coalesce  as  little  as  the 

'  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians, 
"the  French  and  Germans,  or  the  Parisians  and  English.  The 
number  of  literary  characters  in  each  capital  is  nearly  equal ;  and 
neither  can  assume  the  superiority.  Of  late,  the  diaerence  of 
political  interests  has  increased  the  opposition  t  and  the  liberty  of 
the -press,  lately  established  in  Denmark,  has  caused  no  little  jea- 
lousy in  Stokholm,  and  a  rigorous  caution  against  the  importa- 
tion of  Danish  works.  In  spite  however  of  these  obstacles,  some 
Danish  authors  formed  a  plan  of  uniting  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
irorth  in  a  literary  association.  A  journal  w^s  the  first  tic  ex- 
pected to  unite  the  two  nations  ;  but  this  journal,  the  Nordia, 
soon  failed  of  the  supposed  end,  aud  only  fortified  the  Swedes  in 
their  prejudice  against  Danish  literature. 

M.  Ha?st,  the  ^itor  of  the  Nordia,  was  however  soon  ecnployed 
in  another  attempt.  Twelve  literary  men  of  each  country  united 
in  publishing  the  Scandinavian  Museum,  and  Haesi  was  the  se- 
cretary ;  but  literary  cabal  and  political  dissension  soon  checked 
the  design;  and  the  w'hole  number  of  active  merobens  was  reduced 
to  about  one  half  the  original  number  of  Danes.  Two  volumes 
were  however  the  result  of  their  combined  labours.  Indeed  tbc 
plan  was  too  vast,  and  embraced  a  range  too  extensive ;  so  that 
to  the  learned  it  was  not  sufficiently  interesting,  and  to  the  world 

in  general  not  suflScicnily  attractive.     If  it  had  been  divided  into 
two  v^orks,  it  njight  have  succeeded  better.     As  it  was,  the  book^ 

sell  :r  (Seidelin)  seems  to  have  been  the  loser;  and  he  declined  the 

concern. 

The  Museum  then  appeared  at  an  end,  and  M.  Hasst  published 

a  Swedish  Journal  in  1799;  but  the  first  number  of  the  tliird 

volume  is  now'  advcrtised-^with  what  success,  cannot  yet  be 

known. 

.    X>ink  Wurdighiten  ans  dent  Leben  des  Keeniglich  D^nischem 
Staat  Aiimstcr.  Mimoirs  of  the  Lifi  of  the  Dankk  Minister 
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Count  de  Bernstorff.  By  C.  H.  D.  d^Eggers.  2  f^els.  2vo.  fVitk 
a  Portrait  of  the  Count.  Copenhagen.- — An  abstract  of  the  lite 
of  count  BernstorjfF  was  lately  pnolislied  by  professor  Ny4^p ; 
but  the  present  Work  is  more  complete.  It  is  in  a  great  degree 
drawn  from  a  manuscript  which  the  minister  put  into  the  au- 
thor's haiid?:,  and  fronr  the  information  of  persons  intioYately 
tonnccted  with  the  count. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  life  of  the  count,  and  a  consider 
rable  part  of  his  diplomatic  career:  the  second,  a  great  number  of 
bfiicial  papers  respecting  the  connexion  ^f  Denmark  with  other 
foreign  powers.  We  find*,  by  these,  that  BerastorfF  was  tJre  first 
authorof  the  armed,  neutrality,  in  178O;  that  he  was  often  called 
to  the  administration,  and  as.  often  forced  to  retire,  by  the  i»*. 

'  trigues  of  the  court,  till  he  was  established  in  tlie  office  of  secre* 
tary  of  foreign  affairs  in  1784,  by  the  Prince  Royal,  when  \\6  . 
assumed  the  government  of  Denmark,  a  post  which  he  filled  till 
fill  death  in  1797.  His  country  was  indebted  to  him  for  many 
excellent  institutions;  amon?  the  rest,  for  the  freedom  of  the 
peasantry,  which  he  -obtained  by  the  protection  and  influence  of 
the  prince. 

The  author  has  introduced  many  important  discussions,  on  the 

.  xiavigation  of  neutral  vessels,  on  the  effects  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  &c. ;  and  In  the  notes  adds  the  tides  of  the  works  which 
have  appeared  on  the  rights  of  neutral  powers,  on  the  anncd.neur 
trality,  and  the  freedom  ofthe  peasantry.     On  these  subjects  w* 

'cannot  here  enlarge,,  but  shall  be  ghd  to  return  to  this  interest- 
ing work,  on  its  assuming  ^n  English  dress. 

SPAIN. 

Icones  et  Dtsertptiones  Plantarum.  -Figures  and  Descripthn$ 
9/ Plants.  By  Joseph  CavanllUs:  Vi^.  VL  Part  L—\We  hav^ 
often  noticed  thjs.work  in  its  progress,  and  it  is  continued  witli  a 
credit  and  splendor  scarcely  impaired.  'This  part  contains  sixty 
figures  and  sixty-nine  descriptions  of  plants,  chiefly  from  Nc.^ 
Holland.  Amon^  these  we  notice  tlie  Hakaea,  Lambertia,  Protea^ 
and  Banksia.     The  second  part  is  in  the  press. 

i,  Seminario  de  Agrlcultura  y  Artes.  Seminary  of  jigrictdtur^ 
and  the  Arts.  Svo-  Madrid. -r-This  journal,  commenced  under , 
the  auspices  ofthe  Prince  of  the  Peace-7-a  title,  by  the  way,  by  no 
ineatis  new* in  the  Spanish  history-^is  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  all  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  foreign  countries, 
concerning  agriculture,  the  arts,  and  manufactures.  In  the  eighth 
volume,  now  before  us,  we  find  a  general  view  ofthe  common 
System  of  manures,  on  the  best  method  of  irrigation,  and  the  le- 
medicN  publicly  employed  in  Asturia  against  the  infection  uf  tl>«^ 
league. 

Anales  de  Ctencias  Naturales.  Annals  of  Natural  Sciences. 
I^Iadrid.— "The  pommerce  of  (cience  and  literature    between 
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this  country  and  Spain  was  never  considerable;  and  the  Ihtk 
\vhich  ever  existed  has  been  greatly  interrupted  by  the  late 
"war.  We  find,  at  present,  no  little  difficulty  in  renewing  it.  We 
must  colkct,  therefore,  what  our  correspondents  transmit,  widiou( 
much  discrimination.  We  may  on  this  occasion  remark  thaf 
.  tlie  new  system  of  chemistry  gradually  gains  ground;  and  that, 
among  the  translations,  we  observe  many  military  works,  parti-r 
fUlarly  the  carnpaigns  of  Bonaparte. 

This  journal  is  published  monthly »  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
foreign  philosophers,  is  not  unentertaining.  From  the  content^ 
of  the  last  number,  we  shall  select  the  titles  of  the  more  impoF* 
lant  aiticles;  i.  Botanical  observations,  by  M.  Brussonct 
2.  Several  mincralogical  letters,  by  M.  A.  de  Huiuboldt,  to  th^ 
minister  of  Saxony,  baron  de  Forell,  and  t6  Don  Joseph  Clavif o  ^ 
with  a  plan  of  a  mineralogical  history  of  Spain  and  her  color 
pies.  3.  Astronoinical  el>servations  mades^  Madrid,  Cadiz,  &c« 
4.  A  memoir  on  the  Spanish  naturalists,  and  an  advertisement  of 
a  botanical  work  on  Hungary* 

SttplementOf  &c.  ASupplemint  to  the  ^inol^cOybf  D.  Hit9* 
lito  Ruiz^  and  t)on  los  Paeon.  ^o» — ^The  nxemoir  to  which' tjiis 
is  a  supplement  is  sufficiently  known.  Its  subject  is  the  difierent 
kinds  of  bark  found  inPeru;  and  the  supplemeitt  contains  ade* 
scription  of  two  new  species,  with  an  answer  to  a  criticism  of 
Jussieu  on  the  Prodromus  to  the  Flora  of  Peru  and  Chili. 

•  Fisica  dil  Cuerpa  Humana^  isfc.  t  Tie  Phllos»pky  ofihe  Hmmtm 
£ody;  or ^  Physiological  Elitmnts^  accommod^sd  t(^  fy^ry  Cla$^ 
ef  Literary  Men.  By  Don  Joseph  Coll.  Published  by  Don 
Mernardo  Voguer.  Madrid.—- This  is  a  translation  from  a  work"^ 
with  a  similar  tide,  by  Dr.  Bliimenhach  of  Gottingea ;  aad  it  .ap- 
pears to  be  sufficiently  accurate.  ^  , 

7eatro  nucvo  EspanoL  New  Spanish  Theatre.  3  Fols.  Svq. 
Madrid. — These  volumes  contain  the  best  pieces  ofMolTire  and 
Destouches,  with  some  of  Kotzebue,  who,  by  the  way,  has  met 
with  severe  treatment  from  the  Spanish  critics.  One  of  themost 
poignant  satires  is  entitled  the  Muger  Varonil,  the  Virago*. 
It  IS  principally  directed  against  the  sentimental  comedies^  3^ 
comedies  larmoy'antes  of  the  French. 

El  Fif^al  y  Temora.  Fingal  and  Temora^  in  Verse.  By  Don 
ifetro  Jiiontengon.  4/0*  K^idrid.-^— Translations,  as  we  have  sir 
ready  observed,  are  common  in  Spain.  Among  these,  we  find 
ihe  Recreations  of  a  Sensible  Man,  by  Ainaud ;  the  Studies 
of  Nature,  by  St,  Pierre;  Quintilian;  and  the  second  cdi» 
lion  of  Blair's  Lectures*  Of  the  present  translation  onlydi^ 
first  volume  has  appeared,  and  its  merit  is  not  considerable,  Thf 
same  author  ba»  attempted  a  translation  of  Shakspeare  also.    ' 
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Hafyj  nvith  the  Addition  of  the  Southern  Parti  gf  Germany,  as  Jar 
'   as  Pettau  in  Stiria,  Murlahia^  DalmattOy  the  adjacent  Countries, 
and  all,  the   ttlyric   Islands.     By  L.  S.  de  la  Rochette^     Four 
-    Sheets.     iSj-.  •  Fadcn. 

1  HIS  titk  is  introduced  by  the  followulg  adrer^seme&t : 

"This  map  is  not  an  enlarged  copy,  as  it  nnight  be  supposedt 
especially  at  the  |)re8cnt  pericS,  of  the  map  of  Italy  bonstructed 
In  1^43  by  the  celebrated  d*Anville,  and  ah-eady  copied  here 
in  1745,  Since  that  time,  astronomical  observations  harin^ 
been  mnltipHcd  erery  where,- the  ^lumber  of  ttigonometric  sur- 
veys has  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  The  occumulatioil 
of  so  many  geographical  materials,  at  the  head  of  which  is  to 
be  placed  the  grand  map  of  France,  ascertaining  invariably  die 
Western  frontier  of  Italy,  cannot  be  detaited,  and  stfjUUess  ana- 
lysed in  a  short  advertisement*  We  ought  to  distingulab,  how* 
ever,  the  following  publications ;  namely,  The  Map  of  the 
Ecctesiastical  State,  by  the  Jesuits  Maire  and  Boscovich; — Thie 
Map  as  well  as  the  Charts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  by  Zan« 
noni ;  Dalbe's  Theatre  of  the  War  J«  Italy,  published  at  Milan 
by  order  of  Buonaparte,  and  including  a  great  Portion  of  Ger- 
fiiatty,  with  the  whole  of  Swiss^land.  To  these  must  be  a<^ed 
Otirsay's  Surveys  of  Corsica;  The  Map  of  Ombrta,  Etruria^ 
iiiatium,  Magna  Grxcij,  et  Sicilia  Antiqua,  composed  for  the 
education  of  the  Dauphin  bv  the  unfortunate  La  Borde ;  The 
Mafp  of  Sicily  known  by  tne  name  oi  Marshal  de  Sehmettau, 
compared  With  that  whicn  merited  W.  Delisle  a  letter  of  thanks 
from  the  king  of  Sardinia,  then  king  of  Sicily*,  and  regulated 
by  the  late  observations  of  signor  rfezzi  at  Palermo  5  several 
hational  maps  and  charts  of  the  Sardinian  and  Venetian  posses - 
lions  ;  the  chart  of  capt.  Knight  of  the  royal  navy  5  and,  lastly,  a  • 
tnanuscript  survey  of  MuHakia,  Daliiiatia,  and  the  Illyric  Islands^  ^ 
wherein  are  to  be  found  many  new  and  interesting  particulars. 
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From  these  fnateriab,  and  a  multitude  of  others  equally  au« 
thentic,  though  less  comprehensive,'  the  present  Map  of  Italy, 
with  its  additions,  has*  been  drawn  on  a  scale  near  one-half 
larger  than  d'AnviIle's  Map  of  Italy,  which  we  shall  always 
consider  as  a  chef-d^ceuvre  of  geographical  knowledge  and  execu- 
tion.—W.  Faden/' 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  this  map  is  constructed  by 
M.  de  la  Rochette,  who  executes  the  drawings  for  most  of  the 
maps  a  ^d  charts  published  by  Mr.  Faden,  and  which  in  general 
do  great  honour  to  his  skill.  In  fact,  M.  de  la  Rochette  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  learned  draughtsman  of  maps  in  Eng- 
land! The  construction. of  a  map^  though  it  may  seep!  to  the 
unskilful  inspector  a  matter  of  great  ease  and  routine,  is  never* 
theless  ocie  of  tne  most  difficult  exertions  of  human  industry  v 
and,  days  will  sometimes  be  employed  in  adjusting  one  position. 
Maps  are  generally  laid  down  by  men  only  versed  in  the  mathe- 
matical or  technical  part,  and  it  is  rare  that  they  understand  any 
language  except  their  owii.  Hence  d'Aiiville  became  so  great 
^  p^amomenon  in  geography^  as  he  was  not  only  an  able  con* 
structor  of  maps,  but  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  information* 
He  also  exercised  great  patience,  and  employed  many  years  in 
constructing  and  improving  his  designs,  so  that  they  appear^ 
before  the  public  in  as  great  a  state  of  perfection  as  the  materials 
would  admit. 

Yet,  since  the  time  of  d'Anville,  not  only  many  new  discove- 
ries have  taken  place,  but  a  more  accurate,  study  of  geology, 
and  die  rapid  progress  of  the  other  sciences,  have  introduci^ 
4uch  improvements  ip  recent  maps  as  d^Anville  could  not  even 
jhAve  foreseen ;  particularly  the  ranges  of  mountains,  their 
collateral  ridges,  and  their  spurs  or  branches^  have  been  devie* 
loped  with  precision  by  numerous  investigators ;  and.  ev^n  the 
tremendous  confusion  of  the  Alps  has  been  delineated  by  Weiss 
with  ^11  the  truth  of  nature* 

Though  M»  de  la  Roqhette  possess  eminent  abilities  as  a 
constructpr  of  maps,  yet  he  aspires  to  but  a  small  portion  of 
tl^at.Ieaming  which  distinguished  d'Aiwille  ;  nor  do  we  remem- 
ber any  memoir  or  treatise  published  by  him  which  might  serve 
as  a  test  of  his  literary  information.  In  maps  be  is  certainly 
weU  skilled;  but  an  eminent  constructor  ought  to  be  equally 
versed  in  solid  lite^rature,  and  in  the  progress  of  every  scicncir 
in  any  degree  connected  with  his  profession* 

But  as  a  d'Anvilk  rawly  appears,  we  have  ever  been  more 
eager  to  praise  the  exertions  of  M.  de  la  Rochette  than  to  critir 
cise  his  deficiencies.  Hence  we  passed  in  silence  some  faults 
in  his  beautiful  Map  of  Persiai  and  the  erroneous  information 
jhci;cin  contained,  Wat  the  emperor  of  China  had  visited  Ba- 
dakshan,  certainly  derived  from  ^ogj^  author  wholly  undeserving 
of  credit. 
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'  The  map  now  b^foi^  us  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  yet 
'  ^published  of  Italy ;  as^  to  the  advantages  of  d'Anville's  learning, 
are  superadded  a  larger  scale  and  great  improvements  from  the 
authorities  mentioned  in  the  advertl3ement.  After  this  just 
commendation,  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark  a  most  glaring 
defect  in  the  delineation  of  the  mountains,  which  are  laid  down 
on  the  antiquated  and  inaccurate  plan,  now  reprobated  by  every 
skilful  geographer,  as  wholly  remote  from  the  natural  forms— -^ 
this  map  t^ing  sprinkled  witn  a  number  of  mole^hills  in  every 
directk>n,  intended  to  represent  the  grand  chains  of  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees !  This  adherence  to  a  method  now  justly 
exploded  must  eidier  proceed  from  want  of  information  in  the 
progress  of  geology  and  the  modem  art  of  constructing  map6» 
.or  from  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  ancient  manner — ^alike  de* 
serving  of  reprehension,  as  it  tends  to  impede  the  progress  of 
ihe  science  in  this  country.  It  is  wholly  impossible  finom  ihis 
map  either  to  judge  of  the  direction  of  the  main  ridges,  or  to 
estimate  thieir  comparative  heights*  Upon  comparing  the  Alps,  as 
here  laid  down  with  those  in  the  maps  of  Switserland  by  Weiss 
or  Mechel,  the  campaigns  of  Bonaparte  by  Dalbe,  or  even  the 
9oath<<a8tem  parts  of  France  reduced  from  Cassini  by  Rodiette 
himself,  the  vast  superiority  of  the  recent  plan  will  be  instantly 
perceived.  Nor  can  the  smallness  of  the  scale  be  urged  as  an 
objection ;  for  any  engraver  of  common  skill  could  easily  reduce 
these  maps  to  a  small  size ;  in  which  case  the  chief  and  leading 
ffidges  would  alone  appear,  thus  preserving  those  very  parts 
which  deserve  to  be  prominent.  It  was  doubdess  far  easier  for 
^e  constructor  to  retain  the  antiquated  mole*hiib  of  d'Anville 
ithan  to  lay  in  the  mountains  in  the  just  and  scientific  manner 
adopted  by  recent  geographers;  but  the  consequence  of  thn 
want  of  knowledge  or  industry  may  easily  be  foreseen  in  the 
superior  merit  and  success  of  any  map  that  should  add  these 
advantages  to  others  contained  in  the  present  publication. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  enter  into  a  minute 
criticism  on  this  production.  A  few  mistakes  might  be  pointed 
out  in  the  spelling,  as  Gemini  for  Gemmi,  Diftntit  for  Diseraisp 
Afacagnana  for  MacugnagUj  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  contused  manner 
of  laying  in  the  mountains  also  impedes  the  facility  of  consiii«i 
tation.  In  Sicily,  for  instance,  though  generally  reputed  a  plain 
and  fertile  country,  it  is  difRcult  to  trace  the  names  of  places^ 
or  even  the  courses  of  rivers;  because,  while  it  is  ludicrously  jdr- 
yided  into  its  three  famous  Vales,  it  is  so  completely  covered 
with  strings  of  beads,  in  imitarion  of  mountains,  that,  upon 
comparing  it  with  the  Alps  in  this  very  map,  it  will  be  found 
by  far  the  more  Alpine  country  of  the  two  I  This  singularity  be- 
comes the  more  apparent  on  a  collation  with  d'Anville's  own  Map 
of  Italy,  in  which  Sicily  is  Jaid  down  with  far  more  truth  and 
exactness  than  it  here  appears  on  a  scale  of  double  the  sixe.  This 
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•irikiiig  instance  may  periiaps  *iserve  ;fiaally  to  t^xplode  tlie  nm«* 
(iom  caterpiilara,  or  bead  atfui^a^  formerly  used  to  represent 
mountainsy  and  whkh  any  constructor  of  maps  was  accustomed 
to  introduce  at  his  own  pleasure,  like  the  elephants  and  lions  of 
cj^ncient  geography,  while,  in  the  OFien:t'<d  stylci  he  called  on  the 
fhountaii^s  to  cover  his  sins. 


Lower  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  Deserts^  ivith  a  Part  of  Paksitne,; 
to  which  has  been  added  the  Nometiclature  of  the  Rotnan  Age. 
:By  L.  S.  de  la  Rochette.     7/.  6rf.     Faden.      i8o2- 

•  <  xiHiS  mop  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  in  many  int^ 
portant  respects,  particularly  the  shape  of  the  lakes  at  the  mouth 
ti  fCfae  iXiiky  ifom  the  map  of  d'.A&viUe.  :No  doiibt  M.  de  Im 
fiAchette  has  .not  only  used  the  map  of  Niebcdir,  but  ^dso  ^vA 
matBrials  as  are  supplied  in  the  recent  ^French  memoirs.  Yet  this 
production  would  no  doubt  have  received  superier  advantages  if 
Its  appearanoe  had  been  delayed  till  the  draiwings  -taken  by  the 
£n^h 'Officers  could  :ha^e  been  collected  and' compared.  A 
late  iOFOtk  of  die  Fjrench  general  tReynier,  accompanied  with  a 

*  inap,  might  also  iuive  rbeen  found  usefuL  We  arc  io&mned 
chat  the  longitudes  here  assigned  to  :Suez  and  Cairo  are  liable 
to  objections,  which  willof  course  afiect  many  of  Ac  odier  p»- 
^xtions;  The  i orm  of  the  lake  'of  £dko  or  Etko,  ^dnd  dte  canal 
of  Alexandria,  seem  also  to  ^be  inaccurate  \  the  latter,  on  an 
actual  survey,  having  been  found  to  pursue  a  very  winding 
course.  These  also  seem  to  be  some  ertxyrs  in  the  French  maps 
concerning  the  Aatvon  lakes,  of  which  Mr.  Browne  as  w^U  at 
cither  travelers  only  discovered  ^two. 

•  We  inccd  not  examine  wiat  M*  de  la  Rocihette  4erms  the 
WHmendlaUire^ot  the  Raman  age,  as  on  this  subject  h  can  hardly 
be  expected  :that  ihe  should  have  added  any  diing  to  the  disob^ 
sneries  of  d'Anville  and  mother  able  Siustrators.  Ibis  map,  which 
is  delineated  with  -c^  and  neatly  engraved,  embraces  a  parrt  of 
Fale0tine!catendiii^j>0yond  Acoa,  corruptly  called  Acre,  in  Ac 
north,  •  and  Jevusalem  in  the  east,  thus  apparently  intended  to 
ilhistnfte  the  marches  of  Bonaparte,  as  well  as  die  BridA 
transactions  in  £g3rpt*  But  as  we  expect  many  new  elucidations 
iconcemki^  Lower  Egypt  from  the  memoirs  and  surveys  cf 
•aeverai  British  officets,  we  shaU  delay  till  a  future  period  a  move 
Ample  investigation  of  the  improvements  that  may  be  made  in 
the  geography  of  that  interesting  •country^ 
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A  J^m  Mi^  if  ^  Island  bf  ^rinulatl ;  intiie  ly  Order  (f  fJls 
JSffcfiUficy  Sr  Ralph  Mercromiyf  K.B.  Lmitenant^efferal  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  British  Forces  in  the  Weit^Indiei. 
Sy  jF*  A4altefy  Captdin  of  the  SuTtrning  Engineers.  Four  Sheets. 
frith  a  short  Description  artd  reduced  Mapi  i/.  ^s%  Ffidcn. 
l8oa. 

i  HIS  beautiful  map  has  been  pUblisheci  in  cdnscqucnce^of 
the  cession  6T  that  important  islancf  by  Spain  to  Great-Britain. 
It  is  on  a  scale  oi  mcnre  than  half  an  inch  to  the  Englifth  mik» 
and  exhibits  aU  the  allotments  of  the  plantatiDnm  The  island  is 
^pervaded  by  three  chains  of  mountains;  one  along  the  northern 
shore,  one  along  the  southern,  and  anodier  in  the  laiddle*  Hiey 
|ill  run  from  east  to  west. 

The  desetiption  begins  ^ifli  Informing  trt  that  die  extreme 
length  of  THnidad  from  east  to  -west  is  sixty  Biritish  miles,  and  its 
bimdth  from  north  to  south  fbrty«>fiYe  miles,  containing  two  thou* 
•«uid  fovr  hundred  square  tntles,  superficial  measure.  But,  on  in^ea* 
s«ring  die  map  by  the  scale  dxere  laid  down,  we  find  the  eXtremt 
.  ]eng£  from  eaot  fo  west  to  be  not  less  than  eightr^ve  British 
miles,  and  from  norA  to  south  more  than  sixty.  Thij  mirtafcc 
-k  whollv  tmaccountaUe,  and  does  ^ery  little  credit  to  the  acett* 
tacy  of  tnc  compiler  of  the  description.  In  fact,  it  is  idle  to  t?6tti- 
pute.^the  langth  by  the  long  southern  promontory.  The.tfeil 
lengdiof  Tfirfidad  is  from  north  to  south  aboutMxty  Briti  A  tnile*, 
according  to  the  present  map*  while  the  breadth  from  west' to 
east  is  aMUt  forty  $  or,  including  the  slender  promontories^  and 
taking  a  medium,  about  fifty  British  miles.  '' 

This  map  is  said  to  have  been  grounded  On  the  Spanish  mari^ 
time  surrey  made  by  order  of  government  in  1793  \  but  the  tb- 
pography  of  the  iiiterior  was- executed  by  Mr.  Mallet  ift  I797t 
when  the  Brkish  forces  took  possession  of  the  island..  It  s 
added  that  it  not  olily  contains  all  the  plats  of  land  mranted'^bV 
8pa»n,  but  those  wdi'ich'  remain  to  be  disposed  of, 'divided  iim 
aquares«  It  secerns  not  a  little  remarkable  that 'the  'proiyrictDri, 
as  appeaVi  fr<>m  the  li^t'of  names,  are  rtVostfyl'fcnch.  *Thc 
monstnaus  fish  mehtion^din  p.  5  is  the  hammen-headed  dtitM^. 
The  acquisition  of  this  noble  island  may  no  doubt  lead  to  |Tett 
advantages  in  our  West^India  trade. 

'■     K    "  '        !nj,"in    infffHn  iiirfinniPM<qff^iPWPWWir 
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A  Map  of  the  United  States  of  Nprth-jfrnericOf  drawn  frcfn  *a 
Number  of  critical  Researches,  By  Aaron  Arrowsmithy  de^ 
grapher.     Four  Sheets,     i/.  is.     Sold  by  the  Author. 

.  1  HIS  interesting  map,  having  been  published  in  i7J(y,"»(ia|l 
cnly  be  here  noticed  for  the  improvements  made  in  the  editlprt 
before  us,  and  which  extend  to  i6oa.    Thcs^  ate  clntftyitithi 
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.nordi-west  division,  in  which  the  Lake  Superior  assumes  a'con^ 
siderable  difference  of  form,  and  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi 
vary  considerably  from  their  former  appearance.  North- Ame- 
rica having  particularly  engaged  our  geographer's  attention  for 
several  years,  there  can  be  little  douot  that  the  present  map^ 
which  is  engraven  with  great  clearness,  will  be  found,  superior 
to  any  other  which  has  appeared  of  the  United  States. 

A  Map  of  Turkey  in  EuropCy  drawn  from  a  great  Number  tf  accU" 
rate  Astronomical  and  Geograpmcal  Manuscripts  and  printed 
Documents*  By  Aaron  Arrowsmitb.  Two  Sheets.'  ioj.  6d, 
Sold  by  the  Author*     i8oi. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  geography  of  European  Turkey  is 
singularly  imperfect^  as  the  ignorance  and  fanaticism  of  the 
.Turks,  not  to  mention  their  jealousy  of  their  European  neigh- 
.bours,  have  prevented  any  accurate  survey.  Of  the  provinces 
on  the  north  of  the  Danube  delineations  have  been  ts^en  with 
some  exactness  by  officers  in  the  Russian  and  Austrian  service; 
and  of  many  parts  of  Greece  actual  surveys  were  made  by  the 
.count  de  Choiseul:  but  for  the  other  extensive  provinces,  pav- 
.ticularly  Albania  and  those  in  the  west,  the  materials  are  ex- 
.tremely  defective.  From  the  routes  of  various  travelers,  and 
other  authentic  sources,  Mr.  Arrowsmith  has  however  been  en-  , 
.abkd  to  draw  up  a  map,  which,  though  it  cannot  be  regarded 
:as  in  any  degree  complete,  is  nevertheless  superior  in  many  re* 
spects  to  any  gehen^  map  of  European  Turkey.  The  moun- 
Jtains  are,  with  few  exceptions,  laid  in  chorographicallyj  and 
.the  engraving  is  very  clear  and  neat.  But  we  must  regret  that 
the  sea  is  marked  by  a  mere  outline — a  circumstance  whidi 
gives  an  unfinished  appearance.  The  remedy  in  such  a  case 
Would.be  to  tinge  the  sea  with  verdigris;  but  as  maps,  like 
bpoks^  are  intended  for  distant  posterity,  it  i»  probable  that  no 
tinge  would  stand  a  course  of  years ;  and  it  seems  d^irable  that 
•a  nap  ahcwid  be  perfect  in  itself,  without  requiring  any  ad- 
.Vfentitioua  aid,  which  may  often  be  administered  by  unsldlful 
^nds. 

The  rivers  in  Moldavia  and  Walachia  are  laid  down  with 
great  minuteness ;  but  the  other  parts  of  these  provinces  do 
mm  seem  to  be  equally  finished,  as  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
hiU,  or  any  elevated  ground;  auid  even  the  Carpathian  mountains 
ar^  ddineated  in  a  faint  and  obscure  manner.  But  the  great 
chain  of  Haemus,  and  the  branch  called  Rhodope,  .are.  well 
expressed,  and  throw  light  on  some  doubtful  parts  of  ancient 
seogmphy.  In  the  norm-west  there  is  an  omission  of  a  consi- 
derable part  of  Bosnia,  together  with  the  whole  of  Croatia,  and 
a  firagment  of  Herzgovina  or  the  duchy  of  St.  Saba.    Tet  it  is 
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prribable  that  m  a  very  short  period  of  time  the  present  map 
may  be  more  complete  than  at  present. 

As  this  map* is  chiefly  interesting  with  regard  to  ancient 
.history,  we  wish  that  the  ingenious  author  had  accompanied 
it  with  a  short  memoir,  pointing  out  the  sources  of  his  infor- 
mation. If  a  partition  of  Turkey  be  in  agitation,  as  is  averred — * 
and  is  indeed  to  be  wished  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  lest 
those  beautiful  regions  should  become  the  prey  of  ignorant  and' 
cruel  bashaws,  whose  petty  wars  would  spread  universal  de- 
struction and  depopulation— the  marches  of  foreign  armies  will 
soon  illustrate  the  geography  of  this  country.  If  not,  it  would  bcl 
desirable  that  enlightened  travelers  should  visit  Albania,  and  other 
parts  little  known,  instead  of  presenting  us  with  a  thousand 
voyages  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  where  nothing  remains 
to  be  discovered* 


A  Neto  Map  of  Africa^  ineludiHg  Arabia^  the  Mtdtterranearty  and 
Part  of  the  Coast  of  South^America;  compiled  from  the  Ohservar 
ttons  of  the  latest  travelers.     Four  Sheets,    ios,6d.   Wilkinson, 

In  this  map)  that  of  d'Anville  has  been  u^ed  with  some  care; 
and  the  latest  discoveries  are  inserted,  so  as  to  constitute,  upon 
die  whole,  a  performance  not  indeed  of  the  first  merit,  but  tole-  • 
rably  decent  and  exact*  The  routes  introduced  are  those  o{ 
Bruce,  Browne,  and  Park^  with  that  of  Messrs*  Watt  and 
Wintcrbottom  to  Teemboo,  Vaillant  from .  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  Dawes  from  Sierra  Leone. 

Even  in  large  maps,  we  have  sometimes  been  surprised  at  the.- 
want  of  taste  and  skill  in  the  general  square.  This  defect  we 
had  recently  occasion  to  censure  in  a  map  of  America;  and,  in' 
the  present  instance,  the  absurd  admission  of  a  considerable  part- 
of  Brazil  greatly  iiijures  the  appearance  and  effect  of  the  whole — ' 
the  continent  of  Africa  being  thrown  to  one  side,  in  opposition 
to  the  rules  of  just  design.  Owing  to  this  strange  idea,  several 
isles  on  the  N.  £•  of  Madagascar,  &c.  are  omitted,  though  they 
strictly  belong  to  the  African  division  of  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  Arabia  is  laid  down  for  the  first  time  with  some 
care  fibm  the  description  of  Niebuhr,  though  f;ir  indeed  from 
perfect  accuracy — ^the  constructor  having  neither  talents  nor  ex-, 
perience  sufficient  to  attain  geographical  eminence.  On  a  gene-> 
ral  view  of  this  map,  it  must  also  be  observed  that  the  mountains 
are  delineated  in  the  old  perspective  manner;  an  appearance, 
foreign  to  nature  when  they  are  viewed  from  above,  as  must  be. 
the  supposition  in  geographical  delineation.  The  sandy  deserts, 
however,  are  well  represented:  but,  in  staining  a  map,  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  mark  the  outlines  with  a  deeper  colour;  nay,  it  is 
frequently  injuriousj  as  it  hides  the  coiurse  of  the  rivers^  the 
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marks  of  tdwnS}  aad  other  objects  pf  cMMqueittse.  Tw«>  ob« 
long  squares  are  introduced — on^  of  Sierra  Leone,  aind  the  other 
S&  Lower  Egypt ;  but  the  first  is  of  little  coneequencei.  auid 
iliight  well  be  taken  out,  to  make  room  for  a  new  title  ^  whik 
the  fragment  of  frazil,  and  all  beyond  the  longitude  <tf  the  CapOi 
Verd  Islands,  should  be  sacri&cedl 

Tills  map,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  having  few  pre* 
tensions  to  isuperior  merit,  we  saall  be  contented  with  a  brief 
review  of  some  objects  that  excite  remark,  beginning  with  the 
states  of  Barbary,  and  proceeding  towards  the  east  and  south, 
Idorocco  b  laid  down  by  d'AnvUle  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
the  sea,  as  is  evident  from  the  journeys  of  Lempriere  and  Hoestf 
.  yet  in  this  error  he  has  been  followed  bv  major  Rennell  aad  tho, 
constructor  of  the  present  ^map.  The  chain  and  direction  of  the 
celebrated  Mount  Atlas  are  aI$o  wholly  erronepup,  though  BOt 
equally  so  with  d'Anville's  delineation  j  the  chief  defect  of  whose 
maps  is  the  vague  and  arbitrary  representation  of  those  great 
features  pf  nature,  which  have  had  more  influence  on  history, 
and  even  the  characters  of  nations,  than  any  other  feature 
of  natural  geography,  and  ought  of  course  to  be  traced  with  the 
greatest  care.  In  general,  this  part  of  the  map  is  copied  from 
d' AnviHe,  but  is  not  so  rich  in  names.  In  Tripoh  thereare  several 
improvements ;  yet  the.gepgraphy  of  diat  part  of  northom  Africa 
remains  very  imperfect  j  the  country  not  having  been  pervaded  by- 
any  ^scientific  traveler.  Egypt  affords  trivial  room  for  observer 
tion  \  and  in  Nubia  little  has  been  added  to  the  geography  of 
d'Anvillei;  Abyssinia  has  become  a  trifling  theme;  and  Bemier's 
Map  of  the  Sources  of  the  Nile,  1666^  contains  the  most  esseibr 
tial  features. 

From  Adel  to  Mozaoibic,  the  African  coasts  are  obscure;  tho 
Portuguese,  who  have  settlements  in  that  quarter,  being  far 
behind  the  other  Eurc^an  nations  in  every  branch  of  science, 
The  constructor  of  this  map  has  rather  too  boldly  laid  down 
some  chains  of  mountains  in  southern  Africa:  and  his  Ethiopia 
is  an  arbitrary  denomination — the  Ethiopia  of  the  ancients  being 
chiefly  Abyssinia  \  while  the  modem  extension  of  the  appelktion 
is  alike  vague  and  useless,  as  it  conveys  no  determinate  idea* 
His  other  denominations  in  this  quarter  are  extended  nmch  be-, 
yond  the  bounds  of  real  knowledge,  and  are  rather  calculated  tc^ 
nil  up  the  map  than  to  convey  (he  just  repre^ntation  of  grea( 
deficiencies. 

In  the  copy  before  us,  the  bank  of  Aiguilhas^  to  the  south  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  ludicrously  coloured  as  a  sandy 
desert;  so  that  an  ignorant  inspector  would  be  led  fo  believe 
the  bays  are  yisited  by  camels,  and  not  by  ships.  In  the 
regions  round  the  Cape,  too  much  confidence  has  been  placed 
in  the  authority  of  Vaillant,  whose  pretensions  have  been  de- 
tected by  Mr.  Barrow.    The  course  of  the  Orange  Kiver^.  ki 
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pwHemlatj  is  wholly  ttroneous;.  artd  the  Pish  Rivep  (a-  name 
which  indeed  means  nothing)  may  be  a  fabrication  of  the. 
French  adventurer.  We  believe  the  Burning  Desert  does  not 
'  bum  more  than  the  others ;  but  tliis  map  will  certainly  not  bura> 
from  the  concentrated  irradiations  of  science.  Congp,  &c,  are 
Copied  from  d' Anville  \  yet  there  are  many  omissioi^s ;,  and  the  • 
publisher  has  been  sparing  in  the  expense  of  letter  engraving.. 
There  are  also  $ome  mistakes  which  evince  that  the  constructor 
is  not  vensed  in  the  original  authorities  ^  but  it  would  be  degra«. 
din|r  to  criticise  the  present  map  as  a  learned  production;  and  we 
shall  reserve  such  a  review  for  some  future  capital  map  of  Africa^ 
Suffice  it  to  remark,  as  a  solitary  instance,  that  the  leanud  con- 
structor has  placed  the  country  Gabon  far  to  the.  north  of 
the  town  of  Majumba ;  while  far  to  the  north-  of  Gabon  i& 
marked  the  country  of  Majombo.  The  plain  fact  is>  that  Ma-^ 
jumba,  or  Manijumba,  only  means  the  King  of  Yomba— *a  small, 
district  round  the  town,  here  called  Majumba. 

The  idea  here  expressed,  that  the  kingdom  of  Dah^my.is^ 
the  Dauma  of  Leo,  may  deserie  attention ;  but  tliat  the  people 
of  Lamlem  arc  Jews  seems  a  futile  and  unM'arrantable  notion* 
We  need  not  pursue  the  weH^known  coast  of  Guinea^'  nor  the 
rivers  Gambia  and  Senegal  \  after  which  we  arrive  at  the  Great 
Desert,  and  tlie  kingdoms  of  Barbary,  whence  our  progress 
began. 

In  the  central  parts,,  the  constructor  has  chiefly  followed  tlie 
opinions  of  major  Renncll,  or  rather  endeavoured  to  combine 
them  with  those  of  d'Anville ;  to  whose  delineation  the  major 
has  been  obliged  to  recur,  after  haying  expressed,,  in  his  map 
prefixed  to  the  papers  of  the  African  Society,  1 790,  the  Niger, 
running  from  the  east  towards  the  west.  The  constructor  of 
the  present  map  is  certainly  little  enabled  to  improve  upon 
d'Anville,  in  countries  where  more  recent  discoveries  have  not 
been  made :  but,  to  display  some  appearance  of  learning,  he 
h^s  introduced  some  references  to  Ptolemy,  which  only  serve 
to  show  his  unacquaintancc  with  ancient  eeography.  He  gravely 
supposes,  for  instance,  that  the  Coloc  ralus  of  that,  ancient 

feographcr,  which  every  school-boy  knows  is  the  lake  of 
)embea,  and  which  a  bare  inspection  of  the  maps  in  Ptolemy's 
Geography  would  suffice  to  identify,  gives  source  to  the  river 
Kuila,  fifteen  degrees  to  the  west ;  while  the  river  Kulla  itself 
must  forsooth  be  called  Coloe !  A  more  puerile  supposition^ 
arising  from  a  supposed  resemblance  of  names,  and  a  more 
gro«s  and  radical  error,  certainly  never  disgraced  any.  geographi- 
cal production.  We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  that 
the  river  Kulla  of  Browne  is  tlie  only  stream  yet  detected  in 
that  quarter  which  can  at  all  correspond  with  tlie  Gir  of 
Ptolemy  :  but  our  constructor  supposes  the  Gir  to  be  the  Bahr 
Misseladt    This  last  seems  indicated  by  Ptolemy  in  the  tiver 
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which  runs  into  his  Nuba  Falus,  rightly  delineated  to  the  N.E. ' 
of  the  Gir,  though  the  direction  of  the  stream  be  westerly  in- 
stead of  northerly.  So  much  for  the  only  points  in  which  the 
constructor  seems  to  aspire  to  original  learning,  or  indeed  the 
only  point  \  for  that  rehtive  to  the  Gir  may  be  faintly  traced  in 
d*Anvillc,  who  supposes  that  the  Gir  or  Nile  of  the  Negroes  of 
Edrisi  runs  north  into  the  lake  of  Kauga.  But  the  course 
assigned  by  d'Anville,  and  the  present  constructor,  is  far  too 
abort  for  the  great  river  Gir  of  Ptolemy,  which  seems  obsti- 
nately rejected  by  modern  geographers.  In  a  recent  German  ' 
map  we  nave  seen  the  river  Kuila  of  Browne  delineated  as  en- 
tering the  sea  at  Calabar.  But  Mr.  Browne  expresses  bis  opi- 
nion that  this  river  pursues  a  north-westerly  course  \  and  the 
bare  inspection  of  his  map  might  instantly  have  satisfied  any 
scientific  constructor  that  the  river  KuUa  alone  could  correspond 
with  the  Gir  of  Ptolemy. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  present  map  is,  that  it  assembles  in  one  * 
point  of  view  all  the  recent  discoveries  concerning  Africa ;  but 
the  interior  parts  are  laid  down  with  a  deceitful  appearance 
of  certainty;  and  the  constructor  is  assuredly  not  suf&cient- 
ly  imbued  with  geographical  knowledge  for  tne  difficult  task 
'which  he  has  undertaken. 


BnutVs  N^w  English  Atlas  ^  being  a  complete  Set  of  County  MapSy  tic.  . 
Sold  by  the  Author. 

We  have  already  mentioned  this  Atlas,  and  the  terms  on 
which  it  is  to  be  published.  There  are  six  numbers  now  before 
us,  containing  eighteen  maps,  executed  with  'tolerable  caye  and 
neatness.  But  the  waste  of  paper  around  each  county  seems 
sufficiently  to  proclaim  that  the  best  mode  of  executing  ax^ 
English  Atlas  would  be  to  publish  it  in  sheets,  filled  to  the  edges, 
which,  with  a  proper  index  map,  might  be  as  easily  consulted, 
as  if  divided  mto  counties.  This  last  plan  has  also  many  in- 
conveniences well  known  to  every  practical  geographer,  without 
one  advantage  to  balance  them  ;  and  we  would  wish  to  see  it 
finally  dismissed  from  geography  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
when  an  Atlas  of  a  whole  kingdom  is  intended*  Particular 
surveys  of  distinct  counties  or  provinces,  will  still  retain  their 
claim  of  applause,  when  executed  by  able  hands. 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  repeat,  that  the  price  of  each 
number  of  Mr.  Smith's  Atlas,  containing  three  maps,  is  dr.  6d. 
coloured,  and  ^s.  stained,  \\  is  esfpected  to  be  completed  this 
autumn, 
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Cnr^s  New  English  Atlas  y  in  a  complete  Set  of  County  Maps^  WIr. , 
JVb.  /.     Price  ys.  outlined^  pnd  8/.  full  coloured*     Sold  by  the 
Author. 

On  comparing  this  with  Mr.  Smith's,  we  soitfetimes  find 
more  cape  displayed  in  Mr.  Cary's  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Cham-* 
wood  Forest  in  Leicestershire.  Mr.  Gary's  map  of  Bedfordshire 
is  also  far  superior  to  Mr.  Smith's  in  the  delineation  of  the  hills. 
In  strict  impartiality,  therefore,  we  must  prefer  Mr.  Gary's, 
'  however  inclined  we  may  be  to  favoiltr  Mr.  Smith'3  -spirit  and  » 
industry.  But  an  equal  objection  of  waste  of  paper,  and  want  * 
of  concatenation  of  parts,  arises  against  both  \  and  it  is  singular 
that  neither  should  have  alighted  on  the  only  legitimate  plan  of 
executing  an  Atlas  of  a  kingdom.  > 


Chart  of  the  Baltic  Straits  ;  namely,  the  Great  Belt ^  the  Little  Beb, 
and  the  Sound ;  including  the  South  Part  of  the  Kattegat,  with 
the  Western  Part  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  all  the  Danish  Isles  :  . 
from   the  Surveys  made  by  the  Swedish  Admiral  Nordenanker^  . 
and  Professor  C.  Lous,  birector  of  Navigation  at  Copenhagenm 
'js,6d.     Faden. 

1  HE  survey  by  admiral  Nordenanker  is  universally  esteemed 
the  most  exact  which  has  yet  appeared  ;  and  the  present  excels 
lent  chart  is  constructed  with  great  care  upon  that  survey.  [ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  shores,  shoals,  &c.  &c.  are  laid 
down  with  the  utmost  accuracy ;  and  it  is  singularly  rich  in 
the  observation  of  soundings. 


Chart  of  the  Sleeve,  or  Gulf  of  Jutland,  and  of  the  North  Part  of 
the  Kattegat ;  from  the  Surveys  of  the  Swedish  Admiral  Nor^  • 
denanker,  aad  those  made  in  Denmark  and  Norway  by  Professor 
Lous,  Director   of  Navigation,  and   by  the  Royal  Engineers.  * 
7/.  6J.    Faden. 

i  HIS  sheet  is  connected  with  the  former,  being  the  nortK« 
em  part  of  the  same  chart.    It  includes  a  supplement  of  the  > 
Sound  of  Christiana.    The  praise  bestowed  on  the  preceding  . 

may  be  extended  to  this. 


Chart  of  the  Coasts  of  South  America,  from  Rio  de  la  Plata  i9 
Cape  Horn^  and  from  Cape  Horn  to  Valparayso,  including  th^ 
Lies  of  Juan  Pernandes,     Two  Sheets*     15/.     Faden. 

\0  the  title  of  this  chart  is  annexed  the  following  tnfor- 
jnation :  Digitized  by  Google 


586  Kmghfs  Sunny  efVlarlHarhur. 

*  The  Spanish  chart  from  which  almost  the  whole  of  the 
ptesent  is  a  faithful  copy  has  been  geometiicaliy  surveyed  by- 
royal  order  in  the  years  17891  90,  94J  and  95.^  and  presented 
to  hb  Catholic  majesty  in  1 798  by  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  mi- 
nister of  nmrine;  Xliat  excellent  original*  extends  only  from 
tho- parallel  of  36^  30'  of  south  latitude  to  CapeHom»  andgoe» 
nflt  beyond  the  meridian  of  76^  42'  west  01  Greenwich.  A 
mater  extension,  given  to  this  copy  in  latitude  and  longitude 
Eas  enabled' us  to  insert  die  Isles  of  Juan  Femandes»  which  aro 
ofsomein'ierestto  our  navigators,  in  the  South  Sea«  We  have 
added,  besides,  various  plans  of  harbours  and  roads^  appearances 
of  land,  tracks; of  ships,. with  their  soundings,  &c.  and  sevecal 
other,  particuhirs*  The.  impxovements  made  on  the  south  ooast 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  omitted  by  die.  Spanish  hydiDgraphers 
might  be  equally  mentioned,  could  their  smaU  importance 
make  them  remarkable  in  a  series  of  discoveries  which  so  emi- 
nendy  increase  our  geographical  knowledge.* 

The  Spanish  survey  here  mentioned  must  bo  diat  by  Male- 
spina,  whose  name,  we  understand^  is,  on  account  of  some-slight 
difieience  or  jealousy,  afiectedly  passed  in  silence  by  the  Spanish 
council  of  marine.  The  present  chart  is-  extremely  inter- 
esting, as  It  is  founded  on  the  first  correct  delineation  of  a 
g|reat  part  of  the  shores  of  the  new  continent ;  and  itv  varies 
considerably  from  the  charts  and  maps  before  published.  In- 
the  first  sheet  there  are  plans  and  views  of  Juan  Femandcs,  &c. 
with  a  small  chart  of  the  north  part  of  Saint  George's  Bay,  and 
others  of  Sea-Bear  Bay  and  Port  Saint  Elena.  The  southern 
sheet  also  contains  several  views  of  land  and  plans  of  ports. 
A  remarkable  feature  of  the  southern  part  is  the  large  island 
ofCampana^  lat:  46^,  ami- tfar*(Ehm!ipam'cfaamtd,vriQcn- divides 
it  from.the  mainland  of  NewChili« 


Cork  Harbours,  surveytd  by  Jobn  Knig/^^  JSsq^  Rtat^Aimird  if 

the  Blue.     5/.     StecL 

:ThIS  cj^rt  seems  to  be  laid  down  with  attention  and  ac^ 
evntcy.  It  is  accompanied  with  short  sailing  directions,  and 
Wth  sis  views  of  the  entrance  of  Cork  harbour  and  adjacent 
lands. 
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^  Chart  afCeuta  and  Tetuan  Bays;  in  which  ar0  pamtei'mtt  l&f 
tmst  advantageous  Pbces  of  Rfndexvous  for  the  Put^posw  of  Fie* 
tuailing  and  .Watering  a  Fleet.  Surveyed^  and  particularly  de^ 
signed  for  the  Use  of  de  British  Navy^  by  Caftmn^  John  Km^^ 
^  the  Royal  Navy,    s^    SteeL 

1  HIS  chart  is  chiefly  interesting,  as  it  iacliito  a  cons»* 
derable  portion  of  the  African  shore.  There  is  ako  inserted  ia 
the  plate  a  plan  o£  the  Zaflarine  Islands^  which  lie  about  Sttft 
leagues  E.S.E.  from  Gibraltar^  and  ten  leagues  S»  £•  by  £•  fnont 
Cape  Treforgas,    We  shall  extract  a  part  qf  tht  obaewatioas. 

'  Captain  Knieht  having  found'  the  Spanish  and  other  charts 
of  this  part  of  Africa  to  be  extremely  incorrect^  and  the  advan** 
tages  or  Tetuan  Bay  to  be  little  known^  was  induced^  by  these 
considerations,  to  survey  it  in  1799. 

<  The  bays  of  Ceuta  and  Tetuan  aSbrd  good  sbdtcr  for  a 
fleet  with  a  west  by  northerly  or  southerly  wiqd*  la  bodt  are 
some  spots  of  foul  ground,  more  particularly  in  Ceuta  Ba^ ^  in 
ten  to  seventeen  fathoms  depth.  Ofi:  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Maravi,  near  to  the  south  part  of  Tetuan  Bay,  and  dff  the 
white  tower  on  the  hiU^  is  a  most  admirahie  waters^ -place  for 
a  fleet  'i — and  here,  on  application  and  some  slight  complim^n^ 
toeing  made  to  the  governor,  fresh  provisions,  of  ievery  kind  maf 
be  obtained  reasonably  and  in  abundance,  with  wood  for  fiieL 
In  June  1 799,  the  British  fleet  under  the  orders  of  vice-admiral 
l^id  Kekh  anchored  liere,  and  watr  plentifully  and  expedieiottsTy^ 
supplied  with  water  from  the  river.     Here  ships  may  ride  in 

effect  safety,  on  a'  sandy  bottom,  in  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
iioms,  with  the  wind  from  N.W.  to  S.S.E.  at  two  miles 
distant  from  the  shore ;  but  within  that  depth  the  ground  is  in 
some  places  rocky. 

*  1  he  mode  of  watering  is  by  landing  the  casks,  and  roltfng^ 
them  over  a  sandy  beach,  about  thirty  yards  wide,  into  the 
yiver.    The  naitive  Moors  and  Arabs  are  civil. 

^  In  Ceuta  Bay  is  also  a  good  anchorage,  and  ships  lie  there 
better  sheltered ;  but,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  garrison 
of  Ceuta,  it  it  less  frequented  in  time  of  war.  Wheir  the. 
easterly  or  Levant  winds,  spring  up,  it  becomes  necessary  to  get 
under  way.  The  approach  of  mese  winda  is  generally  inS^ 
cated  by  a  current  from  that  quarter,  and  by  a  clear  atmo^ 
sphere  for  some  hours  before  the  passing  clouds  begin  to  cap, 
the  hills..  In  these  bays,  as  on  the  opposite  coast  towards  Gi^. 
braltar,  the  flood  sets  to  the  westward,  and  on  the  days  of  full 
^chaoge  the  tide  begins  to.  set  to  the  eastvirard  at  ooe  o^clock/ 
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A  Survey  i>f  Bear  Haven  and  Bantry  Harbour^  in  Bantry'Bdjf 
by  John  Knight^  £jq.  Rear  Admiral  of  tie  Blue.  5/.    Steel. 

Bantry  Bay  is  suiEciently  noted  in  modem  history;  but 
as  we  believe  the  French  are  disgusted  with  fruitless  at  tempt  j 
on  Ireland)  there  can  be  little  apprehension  of  their  using  this 
chart  in  any  future  invasion.  It  does  honour  to  admiral 
Knight's  abilities  in  this  department,  and  may  be  useful  in  cor- 
recting the  maps  in  this  interesting  part  of  Ireland.  Bear  Ha- 
ven lies  beyond  Great-Bear  Island,  and  the  entrance  is  grandly 
marked  by  Hungry  HiH,  which,  according  to  this  Survey,  is  2160 
feet  above  the  level  of  ^e  sea. 


A  dart  of  the  East  Coast  of  England  from  Lowestcff'to  Cromer y  on 
which  are  laid  down  larmouth  Roadsy  from  a  Survey  hy  John 
Knigbty  Esq,  Rear-Admiral  cf  the  Blues  and  Hashorougb  Gat^ 
from  a  Survey  by  Captain  Joseph  Huddart;  and  published  by  Or^ 
der  of  the  Trinity  House,   4s,     SteeL 

jTHE  public  is  greatly  indebted  to  admiral  Kni^t  for  this 
delineation  of  a  shore  proverbially  dangerous.  It  is  accompa- 
nied with  several  views  of  land,  and  some  short  observations 
by  the  intelligent  author. 


A  Chart  of  the  River  Thames  from  London  Bridge  to  Woolwich 
Warren  ;  drawn  from  an  accurate  Trigonometrical  Survey,  4x. 
Steel. 

Useful,  and  neatly  engraved.  It  is  accompanied  with 
the  rules  concerning  ballasting  in  the  port  of  London ;  by  a 
perpetual  table  of  high  water  at  London  Bridge,  and  by  some 
observations,  amongst  which  is  the  following : 

•  Variation  of  the  Compass, — In  the  year  i^So  the  variation  of 
the.  magnetic  needle,  as  observed  in  Limehouse  by  William 
Borough,  was  ii''5'€ast:  it  has  ever  since  been  approaching 
westward,  and  is  now  24**  30'  west,  having  varied  its  position 
thirty-five  degrees  and  a  half  in  about  220  years.  Its  motion' 
appears  to  have  been  unequal.  In  the  last  fifty  years  it  has  in* 
creased  seven  degrees.* 

This  chart  includes  an  exact  representatiQnof  the  new  docks: 
and  canal  in  the  north  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 
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A  Survey  of  the  Virgin  Islands^  by  George  King,  Land-Surveyor  t§ 
those  Islands.    4}.     Steel. 

Of  thU  West-Indian  groupe  the  two  chief  islands  are  Tor- 
tola  and  St.  Thomas.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  Sur- 
vey, which  is  accompanied  with  views  of  land,  is  one  of  the 
most  accurate  Which  has  yet  appeared. 

Chart  of  the  White  Sea  from  the  North  Cape  to  Archangel  and 
Onega;  deduced  from  the  latest  Surveys  and  Observations ^  by 
John  Hamilton  Moore.  Two  Sheets*,  'js.  6d.  Sold  by  the 
Author. 

1  HIS  large  chart  includes  several  small  surveys: — i.  The 
river  Dwina  to  Archangel  \  2.  The  entrance  of  the  river  Pusz- 
lachta;  3.  The  Bight  at  Cape  Sweetnose.  It  appears  to  be 
delineated  with  considerable  accuracy »  but  we  should  have  ex- 
pected that  the  names  even  of  the  smallest  islands  would  have 
been  inserted  in  a  chart  on  so  large  a  scale.  There  are  several 
, minute  views  of  the  North  Cape;  but  the  vacant  and  useless 
paper  is  so  extensive  as  to  leave  room  for  many  other  views  of 
.land  which  might  have  been  of  great  consequence  to  the  ma- 
.  riner. 

'  A  New  Chart  of  the  British  Channel^  enlarged  and  improved  by  John 
Hamilton  Moore.  ^  Three  Sheets.   7/.  6d.  Sold  by  the  Author. 

This  extensive  chart  reaches  to  more  than  twelve  dcCTee$ 
west  of  Greenwich ;  thus  including  the  south  of  Ireland.  The 
-eastern  boundary  extends  beyond  three  degrees  to  the  longitude 
of  Cadzand.  There  are  small  compartments  off  Falmoum,  the 
Downs,  Dartmouth,  Plymouth»  Cork  Harbour,  and  Portsmouth^ 
with  the  Isle  of  Wight  j  there  are  also  several  views  of  head- 
'lands,  &c.  Major  Kennell  informs  us  that  there  is  no  good 
-chart  of  the  British  Channel ;  and  the  present  is  probably  one 
of  the  best  extant.   It  is  executed  in  a  coarse  bold  style. 

A  New  Mi^  of  Great'Britainf  particularly  showing  tie  Ifdand 
Navigation  by  the  Canals  and  principal  Rivers.  Bowles  and 
Carrington* 

W^E  before  mentioned  a  map  of  the  same  nature,  pubHshed 
by  Mr.  Smith.  The  present  map  includes  the  whole  course  of 
the  rivers;  but  the  extent  to  which  they  are  navigable  is  not  in- 

*  When  the  namb«r  of  kheets  -ft  ttbt  mealioaed,  the  map  or  chart  is  in  one 
sheet. 
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dicated  with  tliat  Mccision  wkich  might  hsve  been  expected* 
The- mark  oFan  aiicnoT  at  the  mouth,  and  of  another  on  the  pre-* 
cise  spot  to  which  they  are  navigable,  is  adopted  in.  the  French 
aiaps  of  this  naiture  ;  and  it  would  be  a  still  further  improve- 
4flDent  if  there  were  nAerely  a  stroke  across  the  river,  and  dne 
nuaber  of  tons  added. 


SUPPLEMENT 

TO  TllE 

REVIEW  OF  MAPS; 


Ss^ads  frmn  the  foreign  yournnls^  concerning  ifjose  which  seemed 
interesting f  hd  Ihave  not  yet  reached  England^  or,  at  least,  have 
itotfsdkn  under  our  Observation  *'. 

-  At  Vienna  has  appeared  a  new  and  corrected  edition,  in  two 
Jaige  sheets,  of  Ecker's  Ncnthem  and  Southern  Hemispheres, 
ha  down  afeoreographicaUy  for  the  horizon  af  Vienna.  These 
maps  were  first  published  in  1 794,  and  form  a  part  of  Schrabk's 
Gejoeral  Atlas  of  Germany...  JPiom  tho  accJiMiat  ^  ihem  fiven 
in  th^  Journal  of  Gaspari,  it  appears  that  they  do  not  contain 
the  discoveries  of  Vancouver  or  of  La  Pcrouse.  They  seem  to 
be  in  imitation  of  the  two  Planispheres,  published  at  Berlin  in 
I7$!3»  by  professor  Bode  ^  but  the  outline  of  the  eqasts  i$  not 
delineated  with  equal  exactness,  and  there  aue  several  errors  of 
longitude  and  latitude.  There  is  a  volume  of  letter*presS)  whk)i 
is  itself  far  from  being  immaculate. 


Sotzmann  lias  published  at  Berlin  a  Map  of  thp  Northern 
,Tart  of  tipper  Saxony,  which  contains  the  March  of  Braodeft- 
iburg  and  me  duchy  of  Pameraxiia,.  with  the  post-roads,  &c»| 
being  a  kind  of  recfuction  of  his  provincial  maps.  But  these 
maps  are  not  trigonometrical ;  aiid  it  is  surprising  that  the  Ger- 
jsaaSt  viiio  psctend  to  such  geogtaphical  hypetcriticism,  should 
ttot  giireilie  example  of  toierabie  maps  of  thei^  own  coomry. 
Tet  the  barbarous  division  into  antiquated  circles>  and  the  di- 
stinct interests  of  the  petty  ^vereignties,  must  prove  obstzdes  to 
•Sttdi  a  design.    There  seems  also  to  remain  a  radical  want  of 


«  It  if  Almost  imaeccafary  to  jMoUoa,  tlMt,  is  tliit  p«ii  of  our  Rcricv,  ve  moMi 
chiefly  Abide  by  the  opioioa  «f  the  forcifpa  JoiuiiAliftp* 
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taMB  .in  ihe  Gsxjwxn!^  who  are  oune  incUnod  to  pled  .in<Ae 
quarries  of  literatuxe,  xhan  to  4>uild  palaoes.  Xhc  vepjr  useiif 
die  x>kl  black , letter  in  .their.  ;pubU€ations  is  a 'sufficient  proof  •of 
barbarism  4  and  xven  the  imps  published  under  Ae. eye  of  dte 
^.Qumali&tSy  .from  obsennations  at  the  observafidry  near  -Goduiy 
— ironically,  by  some  of  our  map-sellers,  -callod  Mc»  Seebeigb 
works,  from  the  German  SternwarteSeeberg^  i.e.  an  observatory,— 
may  indeed  be  accurate,  *but  are  such  poor  productions^  and  so 
-destttute  of 'taste  anfl  informHiton,  that  :^o  collector  of  tsol^ 
'woudd  wi^h  to  possess 'one  •ef  *&tm. 

— B^^ 

'Baron  Hermelin^s  Atlas  of  Sweden  is  nearly  conpletedi  iktt 
first  division  containing  the  northern  provinces,  the  second  di* 
vision  Finland,  .and  the  third  Sweden  Proper.  •  Jt  is  wcomfgOf 
Tiled  with  views  of  various  parts  of  the  country;  \ 

X.  The  ^all  of  die  Hadtjajoclc  on  the  lale  SAgga],  mXuLoR 
l^^ppmark  \ 

2.  View  of  die  range  of  ipouhtains  ^t^icijQct,  inXaiku 
Lappmark; 

3.  Gilliwarej  from  the  isouthemhank  of»the  Wkisenci £lfili». 
Lulea  Lappmark ;  "       '  v  • 

4.  View  of  the  mountam  WigAn  over  the  lake  Oresund,  from 
£eckaas  in  JMorwaj;  ■  •    - 

5..  VJi^w  •£  the  >inQg«itaio.,2Zf^«»  fivm  the  a^ifiHeait  tend  <«f 
:the  lake  Malmagen^  *  . 

(5.  View  of  the  rWe  of  jnounti«n$  hei^v^eca  Ifeijeadaka  »ad 
Norway,  taken  from  mount  "Funnesdal ; 

7.  View  of  the  forges  and  smelting-houses  at  Ljusnedal^  io 
Herjeadalen;  . 

8.  View  from  Wermasvuori  towards  the  lakes  Jockijavoi  and 
Umolanselka. 

9.  View  of  Stockholm. 

The  latter  sheets  are  superior  in  neatness  and  accurticy  to  die 
first ;  but  the  journalists  of  Weimar  exclaim  as  usual  against 
the  neglect  of  astronomical  observations.  We  must  remind 
them  that  the  study  of  geography  is  very  widely  diffused;  while 
not  one  in  a  thousand  pays  any  attention  to  the  astronomical 
part,  after  having  learned  tne  elements  of  geography.  In  read-f 
mg  books  of  history  or  travels,  &c.  maps  are  consulted  with  a 
view  to  the  relative  situations  of  places,  and  a  general  conven- 
tional accuracy  is  all  that  is  expected.  Few  readers  are  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  a  map  or  plain  surface  cannot  re- 
present any  part  of  a  sphere  with  complete  mathematical  pre- 
cision \  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  astronomical  observations 
depend  on  the  skill  of  the  observers,  and  that  many  are  found 
tp  be  erroneous. 

We  agree  however  with  the  foreign  joucnallsts  concerning 
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the  advantage  of  computing  the  longitude  from  a  fixed  and  ge-^ 
neral  meridian;  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  French  and 
Endish  would  abandon  the  computation  from  Paris  and  Gfeen- 
wicn,  and  return  to  that  from  Fcrro,  or  some  other  more 
western  spot;  than  which  there  could  not  be  a  more  essentiaf 
improvement  in  geography. 


Of  Von  Gk)rog*8  maps  of  the  Provinces  of  Hungary^  twenty- 
'two  sheets  were  completed  some  time  ago.  They  are  divided 
according  to  counties,  the  meridian  being  taken  from  Of  en  or 
Buda,  and  form  the  most  complete  Atlas  of  Hungary  which  has 
yet  appeared. 

^  M.  Gussefeld  has  published  a  new  map  of  die  Hartz  and 
circumjacent  countries,  for  the  use  of  travelers  who  visit  that 
interesdng  part  of  Germany — the  size  of  the  map  bei^g 
about  twenty-one  inches  by  fifteen.  The  mountains  of  the 
Hartz  are  represented  in  three  profiles  \  and  the  whole  is  well 
calculated  to  assist  the  researches  of  the  traveler,  and  to  exhibit 
the  topography  of  that  singular  region* 

•^*  In  our  next  we  hope  to  give  ample  accounts  of  two 
capi^l  pcribrmances;  Mr. 'Arrow«mith*s  New  Map  of  North 
America;  and  Mr.  Faden's  County  of  Kent,  froin  the  plates  of 
die  Grand  'Trigonometrical  Survey  of  England. 
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